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AETHUR  YOUNG'S  "  Tour  in  Ireland"  was  first  pub- 
lished  by  subscription  in  one  quarto  volume  in  the 
year  1780,  and  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Dublin  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  A  second  English  edition,  in  similar 
form,  appeared  the  same  year ;  but  from  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  no  reprint  of  the  whole  work.  In  all  these 
three  editions  the  second  part  of  the  "  Tour,"  in  which  is 
contained  much  of  the  most  valuable  matter,  was  printed 
in  small  type,  as  if  it  were  of  minor  importance.  This 
mistake,  however,  was  noted  in  1800  by  C.  Millon,the  French 
translator,  who  omitted  the  first  part  altogether,  and  gave 
as  Young's  work  the  first  twenty-four  sections  of  Part  II., 
adding  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  "Kecherches  sur 
l'lrlande,"  drawn  from  other  sources.  Two  years  before 
this,  in  Mavor's  "  British  Tourist's  Pocket  Companion/ ' 
some  fifty  small  pages  were  devoted  to  extracts  from  the  first 
part  of  Young's  "  Tour,"  while  forty-two  lines  represented  all 
that  the  editor  thought  worth  reproducing  of  Part  II.1 
Similarly,  in  Pinkerton's  "  General  Collection  of  the  Best 
and  Most  Interesting  Voyages  and  Travels  in  all  Parts  of 
the  World,"  was  given,  in  sixty-five  quarto  pages  (of  which 
twelve  were  devoted  to  Part  II.)  an  abstract  of  the  "  Tour," 
from  which  the  agricultural  details  were  omitted,  as  was 
also  much  other  valuable  matter.  Finally,  in  1887,  this 
abridgment  of  the  work  appeared  as  a  volume  in  Cassell's 
"  National  Library." 

The  edition  that  is  now  introduced  to  the  reader  is  thus 
the  first  reprint  of  the  whole  work  that  has  appeared  since 

1  Mavor's  "British  Tourist's  Pocket  Companion "  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1809. 
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1 780 ;  and  it  is  marked  by  certain  special  features  to  which 
attention  may  now  be  briefly  called. 

Part  L,  containing  the  minutes  of  the  "Tour,"  has  been 
broken  up  into  twenty  chapters,  the  headings  to  which, 
repeated  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  will  facilitate  reference 
to  the  author's  journey,  while  the  agricultural  statistics, 
and  other  less  important  matter,  of  interest  only  to  spe- 
cialists, are  printed  in  smaller  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
Part  II.  is  printed  throughout  in  the  larger  type  used  in 
Part  I. ;  and  readers  will  thus  for  the  first  time  be  able  to 
study,  without  discomfort  to  the  eye,  those  admirable  and 
luminous  disquisitions  on  the  political,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  years  1776-79, 
which  still  breathe  so  large  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  toleration, 
and  good  sense.  And  further,  in  an  appendix  to  the  second 
part  will  be  found  all  that  Young  wrote  on  Ireland  subse- 
quently to  the  year  1780 ;  so  that  in  these  two  volumes  is 
contained,  without  the  abridgment  of  a  single  sentence,  or 
the  omission  of  any  item  of  the  statistics,  everything  that 
this  careful  and  honest  observer  put  on  record  concerning 
the  sister  island.  A  complete  bibliography,  prejmred  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  is  an 
expert  second  to  none  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  a  new  and 
full  index  to  the  two  volumes,  the  work  of  Miss  N.  Bailey, 
whose  careful  indexes  to  the  later  volumes  of  the  third 
series  of  "  Hansard's  Debates  "  are  such  a  boon  to  politicians, 
should  further  serve  to  make  this  edition  of  real  value  to 
students,  whether  of  the  writings  of  Arthur  Young  or  of 
the  progress  of  Ireland. 

That  Arthur  Young  should  have  been  so  long  neglected 
by  his  own  countrymen  is  a  fact  that  demands  some  expla- 
nation ;  for  he  has  not  been  similarly  neglected  in  France, 
where  an  abridged  edition  of  his  "  Travels  "  has  for  years 
been  used  as  a  school  text-book.  It  is  true  that  since  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  importance  of  his  writings  by  Mill, 
Maine,  Carlyle,  Lecky,  Thorold  Rogers,  and  others,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  them  at  home  ;  and  the 
admirable  notice  of  him  by  Dr.  J.  Kells  Ingram  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  his  merits  are  now  fully  recognized.  But, 
even  so  lately  as  1862,  when  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
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"  Encyclopaedia"  was  issued,  lie  was  spoken  of,  almost  con- 
temptuously, as  "  an  agricultural  writer  of  some  note  in 
his  day." 

Probably  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  sought  in  one 
direction  only.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  date  that  he  became  a  government  official  (Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  he  seems  to  have  lost  to  a 
great  extent  his  touch  with  the  popular  movements  of  his 
time,  and  to  have  become  an  unsympathetic  Tory  of  the 
old  school.  The  excesses  of  the  French  Eevolution  had  no 
little  share  in  this  transformation  of  so  ardent  a  lover  of 
liberty  and  of  progress  as  Young  had  been  up  to  1792. 
Perhaps,  too,  his  lack  of  success  as  a  practical  agriculturist 
led  men  to  distrust  his  too  confidently  expressed  advice ; 
while  the  querulousness  which  marked  his  tone  at  the  time 
that  he  was  long  and  vainly  waiting  for  a  public  appointment, 
and  even  subsequently,  may  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
like which  was  certainly  at  one  time  entertained  towards 
him  in  sundry  quarters.  But  beyond  this,  the  literary 
defects  of  his  work,  which  are  very  noticeable  in  this  Irish 
Tour,  are  doubtless  partly  responsible  for  the  neglect  that 
his  writings  have  suffered.  On  the  one  hand  Young  is  cer- 
tainly an  author  whom  no  one  can  read  without  acquiring 
a  sense  of  his  great  personal  worth — a  sense  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  develop  into  admiration  and  even  affec- 
tion as  one  proceeds.  His  pen  is  vigorous  as  well  as 
fluent ;  but  his  style  ("  lively,  dogmatical,  disorderly,"  as 
described  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh),  is  too  artless  to  allow 
his  works  a  place  in  literature  as  such.  His  phrases 
are  careless  and  inexact,  and  he  is  apt  to  intercalate, 
even  into  his  most  brilliant  passages,  statistics  relating 
to  such  homely  details  as  manures,  and  the  like.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  certain  distinction  about  his  writings, 
and  there  are  to  be  detected  flashes  of  humour  and  the 
pulsations  of  a  great  human  heart,  which  serve  to  make 
all  that  he  wrote  extremely  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading.  Young  has  often  been  described  as  a  very  pre- 
judiced man  ;  but  surely  his  freedom  from  prejudices  of 
the  ordinary  kind  is  remarkable.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
small  farms,  against  industrial  villages,  and  against  tea- 
drinking  ;  but  in  his  readiness  to  see  and  describe  things 
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as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  he  would  have  wished  them 
to  be,  his  freedom  from  prejudice  is  really  remarkable  ;  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  was  doubtless  right  when  she  described 
his  book  on  Ireland  as  "  the  first  faithful  portrait  of  its 
inhabitants.' '  Taken  as  a  whole,  and  especially  if  viewed 
as  literature,  Young's  "  Tour  in  Ireland"  is  doubtless  in- 
ferior to  his  "  Travels  in  France,"  which  appeared  twelve 
years  later.  McCulloch  indeed  described  them  as  "  both 
excellent"  and  "  Young's  most  valuable  publications  ; "  but 
the  want  of  popular  support  accorded  to  his  "Irish  Tour" 
induced  him  to  adopt  a  different  method  of  dealing  with 
the  notes  he  took  in  France,  and  to  throw  the  narrative 
portion,  together  with  his  reflections  thereon,  into  the  first 
volume,  leaving  the  statistics  to  form  a  second  volume, 
which  would  not  indeed  have  been  published  at  all  but  for 
the  immediate  success  obtained  by  the  first.  In  a  prefatory 
note  to  the  French  "  Travels  "  Young  relates  what  a  friend 
said  to  him  on  the  importance  of  keeping  the  narrative 
portion  of  his  journal  intact : — 

"  Depend  on  it,  Young,  that  those  notes  you  wrote  at  the 
moment  are  more  likely  to  please  than  what  you  will  now 
produce  coolly,  with  the  idea  of  reputation  in  your  head : 
whatever  you  strike  out  will  be  what  is  most  interesting, 
for  you  will  be  guided  by  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and,  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  consideration  that  pleases,  so 
much  as  a  careless  and  easy  mode  of  thinking  and  writing, 
which  every  man  exercises  most  when  he  does  not  compose 
for  the  press.  That  I  am  right  in  this  opinion  you  your- 
self afford  a  proof.  Your  *  Tour  in  Ireland '  (he  was  pleased 
to  say)  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  country  I  have 
read ;  yet  it  had  no  great  success.  Why  ?  because  the 
chief  part  of  it  is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable 
it  may  be  to  consult,  nobody  will  read.  If,  therefore,  you 
print  your  journal  at  all,  print  it  so  as  to  be  read  ;  or  reject 
the  method  entirely  and  confine  yourself  to  set  dissertations." 

I  owe  it  to  the  liberality  of  the  publishers  that  I  am  able 
in  this  edition  to  present  Young's  work  on  Ireland  intact. 
It  had  been  their  first  idea — and  to  anyone  who  turns  over 
the  pages  of  Part  I.  the  idea  will  be  intelligible  enough — 
that  the  book  should  be  sternly  cut  down  and  compressed 
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into  a  single  volume.  No  doubt  there  is  matter  in  both 
parts  of  the  Tour  that  the  majority  of  readers  will  skip, 
and  that  is  in  fact  of  no  intrinsic  value.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  none  that  is  not  of  interest  to  the  dwellers 
on  the  spots  described,  and  none  that  does  not  serve  to 
illustrate  the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  author ;  while,  be- 
yond this,  we  have  his  own  express  condemnation  of 
abridgments.  He  had  been  grumbling  at  the  paucity  of 
subscribers  to  the  "  Annals  of  Agriculture/ '  when  a  friend 
suggested  that  at  some  later  time  an  abridgment  of  them 
might  be  put  forth.  His  reply  was  characteristic  and 
almost  Johnsonian  in  its  vigour :  — "  No  abridgment 
I  ever  met  with,  if  made  by  any  person  but  the  original 
author,  was  worth  regarding.  ...  I  had  rather  see  the 
*  Annals'  annihilated  than  abridged."1  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  a  book  which  claims  to  be  a  standard  repro- 
duction of  a  work  that  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  is 
now  scarce,  ought  certainly  to  be  a  complete  edition. 

In  editing  this  work  my  aim  has  been  chiefly  to  secure  a 
text  that  shall  be  accurate  as  well  as  complete,  such  that 
scholars  may  quote  with  confidence  as  authentic,  and  to 
add  only  such  notes  as  the  subject-matter  seemed  really  to 
demand.  In  the  main  I  have  adhered  to  Young's  ortho- 
graphy and  punctuation,  though  I  have  of  course  held 
myself  free  to  correct  obvious  mistakes,  some  of  which 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  did  not  correct  his  proofs.  Such  spelling  as  is 
merely  archaic  I  have  retained,  and  I  have  extended  this 
indulgence  to  Young's  "  cabbins  "  and  "  turneps,"  though 
in  the  latter  case  I  have  had  my  doubts,  as  throughout  the 
year  1777  he  spelt  the  word  "turnips."  The  names  of 
places  have  also  sometimes  given  trouble,  and  in  a  few 
cases  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  the  spots.  Travelling 
in  days  when  guide-books  and  directories  were  unknown, 
Young  commonly  entered  in  his  diary  the  name  just  as  it 
sounded  in  his  ears ;  and  he  is  not  even  uniform  in  his 
spelling  of  the  same  name.  I  have  usually  given  in  a  foot- 
note the  modern  spelling,  together  with  the  county ;  but 
yet  there  remain  a  few  names  which  probably  could  only 


1  "Annals,"  vol.  xv.  p.  185. 
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be  identified  by  the  local  inhabitants  ;  and  this  applies 
especially  to  farmsteads  dignified  as  "towns;"  for  what 
was  "  Smithstown"  when  Young  visited  it  may  be  "  Browns- 
town  "  to-day. 

The  inclusion  in  this  edition  of  all  that  Young  subse- 
quently wrote  on  Ireland  brings  into  prominence  the 
singular  fact  that  after  the  year  1797  he  kept  silence  about 
Ireland  altogether.  The  explanation  of  this  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  offence  which  he  took  at  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment having  profited  by  his  advice  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  without  making  any 
return  to  him  for  his  suggestions.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  by  what  right  he  could  have  looked  for  any  remunera- 
tion for  advice  which  cost  him  nothing  ;  while  his  over- 
frank  criticism  of  certain  acts  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which 
lie  described  as  "  absurd"  and  "  ridiculous,"  was  bound  to 
cause  offence  on  the  other  side.  That  Young's  silence 
should  have  continued  throughout  the  time  that  the  Union 
was  being  carried  is  certainly  remarkable,  It  was  a  policy 
that  he  himself  had  advocated  nearly  five  and  twenty  years 
earlier ;  yet,  with  the  pages  of  the  "  Annals  of  Agriculture  " 
at  his  service — pages  in  which,  as  the  bibliography  appended 
to  this  edition  shows,  he  wrote  with  frequency  and  with  the 
keenest  interest  on  political  affairs  as  well  as  on  agricultural 
topics — he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  regarded  with  disfavour  those  corrupt  methods 
by  which  the  Union  was  actually  carried ;  or  perhaps  the 
form  that  the  Union  ultimately  took  was  displeasing  to 
him.  We  know  from  his  own  statement1  that  he  had 
looked  for  an  Union  under  which  the  Irish  Parliament 
at  Dublin  would  have  remained  "  for  the  civil  protection  of 
the  kingdom," — a  plan  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who  has  also  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  elder  Pitt  was 
opposed  to  the  Union  for  the  reason,  of  special  interest  at 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  new  edition,  "  that  the 
British  Legislature  should  not  be  deluged  by  an  addition 
of  Irish  peers  and  commoners."  Young's  position,  in  fact, 
as  a  frank  and  unselfish  unionist  before  the  Union,  is  in 
welcome  contrast  with  the  spirit  that  so  largely  prevailed 


1  Vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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later,  the  false  and  sordid  temper  of  which  has  recently 
been  unsparingly  unveiled.  He  desired  the  Union  in  the 
interests  of  Ireland.  He  was  convinced  that  the  country 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  of  importance  to  lose 
by  the  proposed  political  arrangement ;  and,  of  the  advan- 
tages which  Ireland  was  bound  to  secure  by  being  freed 
from  the  hostile  tariffs  of  England,  there  could  of  course 
be  no  doubt.  It  should  surely  do  something  to  remove  the 
bitterness  with  which  so  many  Irishmen  have  regarded  and 
still  regard  the  policy  of  the  Union,  to  read  in  Young's 
pages  how  one  typical  Englishman — and  doubtless  there 
were  scores  of  the  same  mind  with  him — desired  it  honestly 
for  the  sake  of  Ireland. 

As  a  political  economist  it  must  be  confessed  that  Young 
is  now  very  much  out  of  date.  He  had  definitely  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Steuart 
before  Adam  Smith's  epoch-making  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
had  been  published — it  was  in  fact  published  in  1776,  the 
year  that  Young  first  set  foot  in  Ireland — and  many  of  his 
ideas  are  now  obsolete.  Perhaps  he  may  be  best  described 
as  an  English  physiocrate.  In  his  judgment  it  was  only  by 
agriculture,  by  mining,  and  to  some  extent  by  fisheries  that 
a  nation  reaped  a  harvest ;  commerce  and  manufactures  as 
sources  of  wealth  seemed  to  him  contemptible ;  and  the 
possession  of  colonies  only  resulted  in  weakness  to  the 
mother  country.  His  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  farming  on 
a  large  scale  has  alone  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  can  indeed 
hardly  be  said  to  be  obsolete,  since  it  has  been  recently 
revived  in  our  own  day  under  quite  altered  conditions ; 
while  his  other  (not  quite  consistent)  belief  in  peasant 
proprietorship — a  belief  that  was  much  strengthened  by 
his  travels  in  France,  where  he  saw  the  system  of  small 
freeholds  worked  by  their  owners  widely  established  even 
before  the  Revolution — has  also  many  supporters  at  the 
present  time  ;  but  of  course  the  new  doctrine,  that  the 
State  should  by  rights  be  the  sole  and  universal  landlord, 
had  never  so  much  as  entered  Young's  head. 

And  similarly  his  political  ethics  savour  wholly  of  the 
old  regime.  Most  of  us  have  indeed  something  to  learn 
from  his  broad  and  kindly  treatment  of  social  and  religious 
questions  ;  yet  there  is  occasionally  a  touch  of  contempt  in 
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his  grand  seigneur  way  when  speaking  of  "  the  poor,"  that 
is  hardly  less  than  painfnl.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  records  without  comment,  and 
evidently  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  injustice,  how 
landlords,  whose  title  to  their  estates  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  rested  ultimately  on  some  arbitrary  act  of  confiscation 
by  the  Crown,  could  "improve"  their  lands  by  the  labour 
of  the  native  poor,  whose  remuneration  was  on  the  lowest 
possible  scale,  and  how  that  these  same  uncomplaining 
poor  would  then  "  greedily"  become  tenants  of  these  "im- 
proved" lands,  at  rents  per  acre  which,  compared  with  all 
other  contemporary  prices,  were  surely  ridiculously  high,1 
Young  was  far  indeed  from  suspecting  how  Lamennais 
would  one  day  interpret  the  text : — "  The  earth  hath  He 
given  to  the  children  of  men." 

But,  while  he  thus  shared  the  ideas  current  in  his  day,  he 
was  as  much  as  any  man  concerned  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion on  which  alone  a  sound  political  economy  can  be  built. 
He  was  the  precursor  of  the  age  of  statistics  and  of  blue- 
books  ;  and,  not  content  with  lamenting  the  absence  of 
official  and  trustworthy  returns — an  absence  such  as  left 
him  only  able  to  conjecture  that  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  Ireland  might  be  reckoned  as  five  and 
three  millions  respectively — he  did  more  than  anyone  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  more  than  most  of  those  who  have 
followed  him,  to  collect  on  the  spot  accurate  information 
of  every  kind  relating  to  national  and  domestic  economy ; 
and  in  this  way  he  has  made  posterity  eternally  indebted 
to  him.  Whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  date  a  new 
era  from  1 789,  we  must  at  any  rate  confess  that  Young  was 
unconsciously  one  of  those  whose  work  has  made  it  reason- 
able to  maintain  that  with  the  close  of  the  last  century  a 
new  era  actually  did  dawn  upon  mankind. 

Some  previous  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at 
the  period  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  reading  of  Young's 
"  Tour."  When,  for  example,  in  his  first  paragraph  we  are 
told  of  the  prorogation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 

1  Ultimately,  however,  lie  did  come  the  conclusion  that  £5  10s.  2d. 
per  acre  for  liberty  to  plant  potatoes  was  "  a  very  extravagant 
rent,"  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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close  of  a  session  marked  by  beneficent  legislation.  In 
point  of  fact  this  Parliament,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
elected  in  the  spring  of  1776;  but  the  prorogation  in 
question  deferred  its  meeting  until  October,  1777.  And 
in  any  case  it  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  Parliament,  mainly 
controlled  by  the  funds  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  at 
his  disposal,  incapable  of  serious  legislation,  and  represent- 
ing, if  it  could  be  said  to  be  representative  at  all,  only  the 
English  and  Scotch  colonists  in  Ireland.    In  the  year  1774 
the  existence  of  the  Irish  Catholics  as  human  beings  and  as 
subjects  had  so  far  been  recognized  that  they  were  "  per- 
mitted to  declare  their  allegiance;"  but  even  Young  did 
not  venture  to  suggest  their  being  admitted  to  the  very 
limited  franchise.    Nevertheless,  between  1775  and  1780 
things  progressed  merrily  towards  the  "revolution  of  1782," 
when  "  Ireland,  a  nation,"  stood  up  on  its  feet,  deter- 
mined to  be  no  longer  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Great 
Britain.    The  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  American  war 
induced  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  1775  to  pass 
certain  Acts  encouraging  Irish  industries ;  and  in  1777, 
under  pressure  of  the  French  alliance  with  America,  to  legis- 
late even  more  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  commerce. 
But  it  was  not  till  1779,  that  the  rise  of  the  volunteers 
made  Irishmen  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  strength  to 
boycott  English  goods,1  and  in  the  person  of  G-rattan  to 
face  the  Lord- Lieutenant  with  a  categorical  demand  for 
free-trade  with  England.    The  enrolment  of  the  volunteers 
had  been  made  possible  by  the  recall  in  1775  of  4,000 
British  troops  from  Ireland  on  account  of  the  American 
war ;  and  a  proposal  made  by  England  that  they  should  be 
replaced  by  4,000  foreign  Protestant  troops  was  negatived 
by  the  Irish  Parliament.    It  is  a  little  singular  that  Young 
made  no  reference  to  this  striking  incident,  which  occurred 
only  a  few  months  before  he  landed. 

It  would,  however,  be  beside  the  purpose  of  this  Intro- 
duction to  give  details  concerning  the  period .  Eeaders  are 
referred  for  an  adequate  sketch  of  it  to  the  chapters  on 
"  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  in  Professor  Bryce's  "  Two 


1  See  the  details  recorded  by  Young  in  Part  ii. ,  Section  24. 
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Centuries  of  Irish  History."  Hardy's  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,"  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis' 
work  "  On  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland,"  are  of  great 
value  to  the  political  student ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  more  than  the  names  of  Leland,  Macgeoghegan, 
and  Plowden  among  the  earlier  historians  of  Ireland,  and 
of  Froude,  Lecky,  and  Walpole  among  the  later.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  follow  up  Young's  description  of  Ireland  in 
1776  with  others  of  a  later  date  mav  be  referred  to  Wake- 
field (1812),  Inglis  (1834),  Foster  (1847),  and  Martineau 
(1852),  and  finally  to  the  "  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Irish  Industries"  (1885).  Ireland  has  indeed  been 
written  about  by  hundreds  of  pens  and  from  every  point 
of  view  ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  portrait  has 
been  more  faithful  than  that  drawn  by  "that  wise  and 
honest  traveller"  whose  work  is  here  reproduced. 
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NTTMEKOUS  as  the  publications  on  husbandry  have 
become  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  few  of  them 
let  us  into  its  actual  state  in  any  country.  Authors  seem 
to  have  disdained  recording  the  practice,  so  much  have 
they  been  employed  in  prescribing  alterations.  Several 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  omission  :  to  describe  the 
agriculture  of  a  province,  it  is  necessary  to  travel  into  it, 
and  among  the  writers  who  have  been  most  voluminous 
upon  this  subject,  the  greater  number  have  been  confined 
to  their  own  farms, — perhaps  to  their  firesides.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  given  detailed  descriptions  of 
what  they  had  never  seen. 

There  is  also  a  greater  temptation  to  the  production  of 
such  didactic  works  as  are  most  usual  in  agriculture,  than 
to  the  less  entertaining  minutiae  of  common  management. 
The  man  who  composes  a  piece  for  instructing  others  how 
to  conduct  their  lands,  generally  includes  all  sorts  of  soils, 
situations,  and  circumstances  ;  his  views  are  great,  his 
work  comprehensive,  round,  and  complete,  and  every  reader 
finds  something  that  suits  him.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  complete  bodies,  general  treatises,  and  dictionaries 
of  the  subject,  though  compiled  by  men  as  much  acquainted 
with  astronomy  as  with  agriculture,  must  have  been  owing 
to  these  circumstances :  as  the  good  reception  of  well 
written,  though  erroneous  theories,  is,  to  the  agreeable  bear- 
ing away  the  palm  due  to  the  useful  alone.  But  a  reader  who 
would  wish  to  receive  real  information,  should  readily  give 
up  the  pleasure  of  being  amused  for  the  use  of  being 
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instructed ;  the  number  of  such,  however,  will  always  be 
comparatively  small,  and  the  writer  who  aims  simply  at 
utility,  must  expect  his  productions  to  give  place  to  those 
of  a  more  amusing  turn.  When  a  long  course  of  years 
has  proved  the  importance  of  the  facts  he  has  collected, 
his  labours  will  probably  have  their  due  estimation. 

The  details  of  common  management  are  dry  and  un- 
entertaining ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  render  them  interesting  by 
ornaments  of  style.  The  tillage  with  which  the  peasant 
prepares  the  ground  ;  the  manure  with  which  he  fertilizes 
it ;  the  quantities  of  the  seed  of  the  several  species  of 
grain  which  he  commits  to  it ;  and  the  products  that  repay 
his  industry,  necessarily  in  the  recital  run  into  chains  of 
repetition,  which  tire  the  ear,  and  fatigue  the  imagination. 
Great  however  is  the  structure  raised  on  this  foundation  : 
it  may  be  dry,  but  it  is  important,  for  these  are  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  depend  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
power  of  nations.  The  minutiae  of  the  farmer's  manage- 
ment, low,  and  seemingly  inconsiderable  as  he  is,  are  so 
many  links  of  a  chain  which  connect  him  with  the  State. 
Kings  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  splendour  of  majesty 
is  derived  from  the  sweat  of  industrious,  and  too  often 
oppressed  peasants.  The  rapacious  conqueror  who  destroys, 
and  the  great  statesman  who  protects  humanity,  are  equally 
indebted  for  their  power  to  the  care  with  which  the  farmer 
cultivates  his  fields.  The  monarch  of  these  realms  must 
know,  that  when  he  is  sitting  on  his  throne  at  Westminster, 
surrounded  by  nothing  but  state  and  magnificence,  that  the 
poorest,  the  most  oppressed,  the  most  unhappy  peasant,  in 
the  remotest  corner  of  Ireland,  contributes  his  share  to 
the  support  of  the  gaiety  that  enlivens,  and  the  splendour 
that  adorns  the  scene. 

If  such  is  the  importance  of  these  little  movements  in 
the  great  machine  of  the  State,  to  know  and  to  understand 
them,  surely  deserves  the  attention  of  men,  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  amusement  to  their  information.  This  is 
in  other  words  saying,  that  the  state  of  common  husbandry, 
in  all  its  variations  and  connections,  ought  to  be  well  under- 
stood. Of  little  consequence  must  precepts,  maxims,  and 
directions  for  a  better  conduct  appear,  unless  we  really 
know  the  evils  that  are  to  be  remedied,  and  the  practices 
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that  are  to  be  condemned.  Without  this  necessary  know- 
ledge, the  recommendations  of  the  most  ingenious  specu- 
lative author,  must  be  almost  useless  ;  and  the  labours  of 
the  experimentalist,  want  much  of  the  application  which 
is  to  render  his  facts  important.  The  object  of  every 
writer  in  rural  ceconomics  is  to  make  husbandry  better. 
But  before  they  attempt  that,  should  they  not  know  what 
it  is  ?  This  idea  has  often  made  me,  in  reading  books  of 
agriculture,  lament  that  the  first  chapter  of  every  practical 
work,  was  not  a  plain  detailed  account  of  the  common 
management  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood,  where  the 
author  lived  and  wrote. 

To  render  this  sort  of  knowledge  general  and  complete, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  gentleman  residing  in  the  country, 
and  practising  agriculture,  should  write  and  publish  an 
account  of  so  much  as  falls  within  the  sphere  of  his 
observation  :  The  experience  of  centuries  has  shewn  us 
how  much  this  may  be  expected.  Were  it  done,  such 
journies  as  I  have  registered  and  published,  would  have 
been  perfectly  unnecessary.  A  man  who  has  attended 
some  years  to  husbandry  in  one  place,  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  gain  a  far  better  and  more  particular  account  of 
every  circumstance  than  it  is  possible  a  traveller  should 
procure.1 

These  accounts  however  having  no  existence,  such  as  I  have 
more  than  once  offered  to  the  public  may  have  their  use : 2 
what  should  chiefly  induce  the  reader  to  think  so,  is  their 
being  taken  on  the  spot,  from  the  mouths  of  gentlemen 
or  farmers  who  reside  in  the  districts,  they  describe — that 
the  accounts  are  however  perfect,  cannot  be  expected — 
they  are  proportionally  so  to  the  sagacity,  information,  and 
experience  of  the  person  who  speaks.  When  my  intelli- 
gence was  received  from  a  company  of  gentlemen,  I  always 

1  As  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  author  had  the  satis- 
faction, a  few  years,  later  of  superintending  the  publication  of  such  a 
series  of  Agricultural  Surveys  as  he  here  contemplates.  He  himself 
wrote  the  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Lincoln, 
Oxford  and  Herts. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  "  Tours  "  in  various  parts  of  England  which 
Young  published  between  1768  and  1771  under  the  pseudonym  of  "The 
Farmer." 
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waited  for  their  settling  among  themselves  any  difference 
of  opinion  before  I  entered  the  minute ;  and  if  they  did 
not  agree,  took  the  average  of  the  sums  or  quantities  in 
question. 

The  unbounded  hospitality  of  a  kingdom  in  which  every 
country  gentleman  is  by  necessity  a  farmer,  left  me  under 
very  few  difficulties,  in  gaining  intelligence  : 1  but  I  did  not 
trust  entirely  to  this  source,  having  upon  most  occasions 
common  farmers  summoned  to  assist  at  the  consulations, 
the  design  of  which  was  my  information.  Nor  did  I 
neglect  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  of  the  cottagers, 
and  of  examining  into  their  situation  and  way  of  living — 
the  information  I  procured  in  this  line,  I  apprehend  to  be 
of  consequence :  in  England  we  know  pretty  well  the  state 
of  the  poor,  but  their  circumstances  in  other  countries 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  travellers  attention, 
since  from  their  ease  or  oppression,  a  multitude  of  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  relative  to  government,  wealth,  and 
national  prosperity.2 

That  the  agriculture  of  both  these  islands  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  no  one  will  deny,  and  perhaps,  when 
the  present  state  of  Europe  is  well  considered,  it  will  in  a 
political  light  be  deemed  more  so  than  ever  it  was  at  any 
former  period.  It  is  true  we  are  at  present  in  a  war  with 
France,  but  I  must  own,  the  period  appears  to  me  fast 
approaching,  when  all  the  western  part  of  Europe  will  find 
an  absolute  necessity  of  uniting  in  the  closest  bands.  If 
the  scene  which  has  annihilated  Dantzick,3  was  now  acting 
at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  I  do  not  see  where  the 
power  is  to  be  found,  to  prevent  or  revenge  it.  The  con- 
sequence of  France  has  been  long  declining,  and  the 

1  Irish  hospitality  is  proverbial.  Robert  Payne  says  ('*  Briefe  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  made  in  this  yeere"  1589,  p.  3) :  M  Their  entertainment  for 
your  diet  shalbe  more  welcome  and  plentifull  then  cleanly  and  hand- 
some ;  for  although  they  did  neuer  see  you  before  they  will  make  you 
the  best  cheare  their  country  yeeldeth  for  two  or  three  daies,  and  take 
not  anything  therefore." 

2  Cf.  Dr.  Johnson,  "  A  decent  provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test 
of  civilization."    Boswell's  "Life"  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill),  ii.  130. 

3  Dantzic  was  annexed  by  Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772,  to  which,  though  a  free  city  and  an  important  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  it  had  been  nominally  subject  for  more  than  three 
centuries.    It  was  transferred  to  Prussia  in  1 793. 
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transfer  of  her  exertions  from  the  land  to  the  sea  service, 
may  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  If  ever  the  fatal 
day  comes,  when  that  exertion  is  to  be  made,  all  her  neigh- 
bours would  feel  it  their  common  interest  to  second  and 
support  her.  Much  would  it  then  be  regretted,  that  the 
strength  and  resources  of  those  powers  should  have  been 
so  exhausted  by  wars  among  themselves,  as  to  be  disabled 
in  the  moment  when  most  signally  wanted.  Then  it  would 
appear,  that  France  should  have  directed  all  her  attention  to 
her  army,  and  Britain  to  her  navy,  as  the  best  united  means 
of  resisting  what  Lord  Chesterfield  very  justly  terms, 
"new  devils,"  arising  in  Europe.  But  from  whatever 
quarter  danger  may  arise  to  Great  Britain,  it  much  behoves 
her,  while  other  powers  are  rising  so  incredibly  in  force,  to 
take  every  means  that  Providence  permits,  to  strengthen 
herself ;  and  that  the  most  secure  and  solid  way  of  doing 
this,  is  by  carrying  all  the  arts  of  cultivation  in  both 
islands,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  that  is  practical, 
nobody  will  I  apprehend  deny. 

That  too  much  national  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
agriculture,  never  appeared  so  strong  as  it  does  in  the 
present  period.  The  legislature  of  this  kingdom  has  for 
a  century  bent  all  its  endeavours  to  promote  the  commercial 
system.  The  statute  book  is  crowded  with  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  colonies, 
and  in  some  instances  at  the  expence  of  the  improvement 
of  the  national  soil.  Yet  in  that  period  only  one  great 
agricultural  measure  was  embraced,  the  bounty  on  the 
export  of  corn,  frittered  down  to  the  present  system,  which 
turns  out  with  or  without,  but  certainly  by  the  connivance 
of  law,  to  be  a  constant  import  scheme,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  prices  of  the  earth's  products,  in  favour  of  those  classes 
whose  monopolizing  spirit  has  had  the  direct  tendency  to 
beggar  and  ruin  the  kingdom.  Whoever  considers  atten- 
tively the  commercial  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  will  not 
think  there  is  anything  paradoxical  in  this  assertion. 

The  entire  administration  of  the  colonies  has  been  com- 
mercial. It  has  been  made  a  traders  project,  and  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  pervaded  every  step  of  our  progress  in 
planting  and  rearing  those  settlements.  They  were  governed 
by  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  counting  house,  which  in  the 
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plantation  of  countries  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  great 
nations,  neither  saw  nor  permitted  any  thing  better  than 
a  monopolized  market.  It  was  this  spirit  that  shackled 
those  countries  in  such  commercial  fetters  as  to  render  them 
incapable  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  general 
government  of  the  empire  Had  a  more  liberal  policy 
been  embraced,  such  contributions  would  have  been  early 
introduced,  with  a  capability  (from  a  free  commerce)  of 
supporting  them.  The  commercial  government  gave  up 
the  advantage  of  all  contribution  for  the  greater  profit  of 
monopoly  :  it  was  evident  that  both  could  not  be  had,  till 
those  countries  became  too  great  and  powerful  to  be  forced 
into  new  and  unjust  habits.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
more  idle  than  to  say,  that  this  set  of  men,  or  the  other 
administration,  or  that  great  ministei,  occasioned  the 
American  war.  It  was  not  the  Stamp  Act,  nor  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  ;  it  was  neither  Lord  Rockingham  nor 
Lord  North,  but  it  was  that  baleful  monopolizing  spirit  of 
commerce  that  wished  to  govern  great  nations,  on  the 
maxims  of  the  counter.  That  did  govern  them  so  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  and  the  Indies  does  still  govern  them 
so.  Had  not  the  trader's  system  been  embraced,  America 
would,  in  consequence  of  taxation,  have  been  long  ago 
united  with  Britain ;  but  our  traders  knew  very  well  that 
a  free  commerce  would  follow  a  union. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  loss  of  vast  territories  that  we  feel 
the  direful  effects  of  the  monopolising  spirit.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  national  debt  is  owing  to  the  two  last  wars, 
which  cost  us  one  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  arose 
solely  from  mercantile  causes :  that  of  1740  was  a  war  for 
the  protection  of  English  smugglers:  and  that  of  1756, 
sprung  from  an  apprehension  that  the  French  would 
divide  the  American  market  with  our  traders :  the  present, 
which  may  be  as  expensive  before  it  is  finished  as  either  of 
the  former,  was  owing  to  a  determination  to  secure  the 
market  we  had  gained.  But  all  the  wars  are  for  markets 
or  smuggling,  or  trade  or  manufacture.  That  vast  debt 
which  debilitates  the  kingdom,  those  taxes  we  pay  for 
having  lost  thirteen  provinces,  and  the  hazard  we  now  run 
of  losing  or  ruining  Ireland,  are  all  owing  to  the  former 
predilection  of  our  government  for  the  trading  system. 
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I  should  go  much  beyond  the  line  of  truth  to  declare, 
that  trade  and  manufacture  are  necessarily  ruinous.  The 
very  contrary  is  my  opinion ;  extensive  manufactures,  and 
a  flourishing  commerce,  are  the  very  best  friends  of  agri- 
culture, as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  more  at  large  in 
my  Political  Arithmetic.1  What  I  would  urge  here  is,  that 
trade  is  an  admirable  thing ;  but  a  trading  government 
a  most  pernicious  one.  Protect  and  encourage  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  every  exertion  of  their  industry  ;  but 
listen  not  to  them  in  the  legislature.  They  never  yet  were 
the  fathers  of  a  scheme  that  had  not  monopoly  for  its 
principle.  It  has  been  the  fatality  of  our  government  to 
attend  to  them  on  every  occasion.  We  are,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  full  maturity  of  the  evils  which  a  legislature,  influenced 
by  traders,  can  bring  upon  a  country.  Nor  can  I  without 
astonishment  view  the  commercial  jealousy  that  has  arisen 
in  Europe  in  the  last  50  years.  Other  nations  have  caught 
of  us  the  commercial  spirit.  They  have  attributed  the 
effects  of  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  system  of  free- 
dom the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
Deluded  mortals !  Give  your  subjects  the  liberty  which 
Englishmen  enjoy,  and  trade  will  spring  up  one  among 
the  many  luxuriant  branches  of  that  wide  extended  tree. 
Liberty,  not  trade,  has  been  the  cause  of  England's  great- 
ness. Commerce  and  all  its  consequences  have  been  the 
effect  not  the  cause  of  our  happiness.  France  has,  with  the 
same  sort  of  folly,  overlooked  the  simple  and  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  improving  her  noble  territory  for  the  more  pre- 
carious profits  of  trade :  and  what  are  the  consequences  ? 
She  too  has  hazarded  those  wars  for  commerce,  which  have 
exhausted  her  resources,  mortgaged  her  revenues,  and  de- 
bilitated every  principle  of  her  national  strength. 

When  the  present  rage  for  monopoly  (the  true  charac- 
teristic of  the  commercial  system)  has  half  beggared  Europe 
with  the  thirst  of  wealth  ;  and  that  nations  have  grown 
wiser  by  experience,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  found 
their  greatness  in  the  full  cultivation  of  their  territories ; 
the  wealth  resulting  from  that  exertion,  will  remain  at 

1  Published  in  1774.  Young  published  a  second  part  in  1779,  after 
his  return  from  Ireland. 
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home,  and  be  secure ;  nothing  in  that  progress  will  kindle 
the  jealousy  of  neighbours — no  vile  monopolies — no  restric- 
tions —no  regulating  duties  are  wanting :  perpetual  wars, 
heavy  debts,  and  ruinous  taxes,  will  not  be  necessary  to 
extend  and  promote  agriculture,  inseparable  as  they  have 
been  from  commerce. 

To  a  philosophical  eye  the  present  conduct  of  commercial 
Europe  is  an  inexplicable  enigma.  The  mercantile  system 
of  England  having  grasped  at  and  possessed  the  monopoly 
of  the  North  American  market,  France,  in  the  transactions 
which  preceded  the  war  of  1756,  manifested  the  plainest 
jealousy  of  our  power  in  North  America:  the  most  ill- 
founded  jealousy,  as  experience  has  shewn,  that  could  actuate 
a  nation.  The  two  countries  engaged  in  the  war  upon  a 
subject  merely  commercial ;  and  it  cost,  between  them, 
above  an  hundred' millions  sterling,  the  one  to  be  driven 
out  of  Canada,  and  the  other  to  lose  America  by  rebellion. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  rulers  of  these  two  kingdoms,  if 
they  had  an  inclination  to  amuse  themselves  with  expend- 
ing such  a  sum,  had  so  poor  a  genius  that  they  could  not 
devise  the  means  of  doing  it  at  home,  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  arts ;  in  inclosures,  navigations, 
roads,  harbours,  the  cultivation  of  wastes,  draining  marshes, 
raising  palaces,  &c.  ? 

In  the  Duke  de  Choiseul's  ministry  we  were  on  the  point 
of  another  commercial  war,  we  had  a  greater  trade  to  India 
than  France,  and  in  order  to  balance  it,  that  kingdom  was 
ready  to  expend  fifty  millions  more.  Then  Spain  takes 
commercial  umbrage,  at  our  settling  with  commercial  views 
on  a  rock,  the  great  products  of  which  are  seals  and  pen- 
guins j1  the  affair  could  not  cost  less  than  five  millions ; 
but  that  is  a  trifle  in  the  affairs  of  trade — for  see,  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  fresh  career  of  commerce  with  America, 
and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon.  Upon  a  moderate  com- 
putation, France,  Spain,  and  Britain,  will  each  of  them 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  originally  discovered  by 
Davis  in  1592,  occup  ed  by  France  1710-64,  bought  at  that  date  by  the 
Spaniards  for  <£30,000,  and  then  claimed  by  England  on  the  ground  of 
prior  discovery.  This  claim  nearly  led  to  a  war  bet  ween  the  two  count  ries ; 
but  in  1771  Spain  surrendered  the  islands  to  England.  In  that  year 
Dr.  Johnson  published  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands." 
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spend  enough  in  it  to  improve  three  or  four  provinces  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation  ;  which  instead  of  slaughter- 
ing three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  leaving  thrice 
that  number  of  widows  and  orphans,  would  render  a  greater 
number  of  families  happy  for  life,  and  leave  a  rich  and  in- 
creasing legacy  of  ease  and  plenty  to  their  posterity :  and 
all  the  slaughter,  ruin,  poverty  and  destruction,  that  is 
thus  brought  on  the  human  species,  is  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce. 

It  was  the  commercial  system  that  founded  those  colonies 
— commercial  profits  reared  them — commercial  avarice 
monopolised  them — and  commercial  ignorance  now  wars 
to  recover  the  possession  of  what  is  not  intrinsically  worth 
the  powder  and  ball  that  are  shot  away  in  the  quarrel.  The 
same  baneful  commercial  genius  influences  France  and 
Spain  to  exhaust  their  revenues,  ruin  their  subjects,  and 
stagnate  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  for  distant, 
ideal,  and  precarious  commercial  advantages. 

But  to  return.  The  manufactures,  commerce,  and  fisheries 
of  Ireland,  are  objects  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  as  the  information  I  procured  concerning  them,  was 
chiefly  gained  on  the  spot,  and  given  me  without  those 
intentions  of  deceiving,  which  are  too  common,  when  such 
particulars  are  introduced  politically  to  the  world,  I  believe 
the  reader  will  not  be  sorry  at  my  having  given  them  a 
place. 

The  general  view  of  the  kingdom  I  have  given  from  the 
whole  of  the  intelligence,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  throw  Ireland 
into  that  just  light,  in  which  she  has  not  hitherto  appeared. 
The  many  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  rental,  wealth, 
and  consequence  of  that  island,  with  which  every  book  is 
filled  that  treats  of  it,  will  be  here  explained.  The  reader 
will  find  the  progress  of  national  prosperity,  its  present 
state,  and  the  vast  field  of  improvement  which  Ireland  will 
continue,  until  it  comes  to  be  everything  to  Britain  which 
the  warmest  patriot  could  wish.  For  so  happy  a  state  to 
arrive,  nothing  is  wanting  but  this  country  to  change  her 
policy,  and  cherish  that  industry  she  has  hitherto  seemed 
so  anxious  to  shackle. 

After  having  travelled  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom,  I  found,  upon  sitting  down  to  give  an  account 
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of  those  circumstances,  not  immediately  arising  from  the 
husbandry  of  the  country,  that  I  was  in  want  of  many 
public  accounts  of  trade,  manufactures,  taxes,  &c,  not  to 
be  procured  upon  a  journey.  I  was  for  some  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  some  friends  in  Dublin  to  gain  these,  but 
after  passing  near  a  twelvemonth  in  expectation,  I  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  papers 
without  going  thither  ;  I  accordingly  went  and  resided 
nine  weeks  in  that  city,  very  busily  employed  in  examin- 
ing and  transcribing  public  records  and  accounts,  which 
enabled  me  to  give  such  a  detail  of  those  subjects,  as  has 
not  hitherto  been  laid  before  the  public.  I  may  without 
exaggeration  assert,  that  all  these  objects  for  want  of 
industry  in  those  who  have  written  concerning  Ireland, 
have  been  treated  in  the  way  of  guess,  conjecture,  and 
declamation,  to  answer  particular  purposes,  instead  of  any 
detail  of  facts.  Part  of  these  enquiries  may  be  uninterest- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  reside  in  the  country,  but  I  am 
nevertheless  so  much  convinced  of  their  importance  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  Ireland,  that  I  have  determined 
to  explain  them  as  fully  as  I  was  able,  tedious  as  they 
may  appear  to  those,  who  read  rather  for  amusement,  than 
information.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in 
prefixing  to  all  the  productions  I  venture  before  the  public, 
this  caution  :  I  have  been  reproached  for  being  tedious, 
but  I  profess,  to  treat  that  subject  which  I  think  (vainly 
perhaps)  I  understand,  in  so  detailed  a  manner,  that  if  my 
pieces  were  not  unentertaining,  they  would  very  indifferently 
answer  the  end,  to  accomplish  which,  I  have  travelled,  prac- 
tised and  written. 

Husbandry  is  an  art  that  has  hitherto  owed  less  to 
reasoning  that  I  believe  any  other.  I  know  not  of  any 
discoveries,  or  a  single  beneficial  practice  that  has  clearly 
flowed  from  this  source.  But  every  one  is  well  acquainted 
with  many  that  have  been  the  result  of  experiment  and 
registered  observation.  There  is  no  people  existing  so 
backward  but  have  some  good  practices  to  copy,  as  well  as 
errors  to  avoid.  To  describe  both  is  to  give  a  chain  of  con- 
nected facts  that  must,  in  the  end,  prove  useful  to  such  as 
will  read  and  digest  them  with  attention  and  reflection : 
but  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  a  study  very  far  from 
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amusing.  The  registers  of  such  journies,  as  I  have  em- 
ployed a  great  deal  of  time  and  expence  in  making,  must 
necessarily  be  exceedingly  dull  to  those  who  read  for 
pleasure :  so  disagreeable,  that  they  will  certainly  throw 
down  the  volume  with  as  much  disgust  as  they  would 
tables  of  arithmetic.  The  flattering  circumstance  of  a 
successful  publication  is  not  thus  to  be  expected,  The 
present  age  is  much  too  idle  to  buy  books  that  will  not 
banish  Vennuye  from  a  single  hour.  Success  depends  on 
amusement.  The  historical  performances  of  this  age  and 
nation,  which  have  proved  so  honourable  to  their  authors, 
would  have  met  with  a  less  brilliant  success,  had  not  the 
charms  of  stile  rendered  them  as  amusive  as  a  romance. 
Their  extreme  popularity  is  perhaps  built  on  rivalling,  not 
only  the  authors  that  had  before  treated  the  same  subjects, 
but  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Julia.  That  this  observa- 
tion, however,  when  applied  to  books  of  agriculture  is  just, 
will  appear  from  the  very  ill- success  met  with  by  authors 
of  capital  merit,  and  the  great  sales  that  have  attended  the 
most  miserable  performances.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Lisle' s 
husbandry  has,  in  many  years,  carried  it  but  into  the 
second  edition.1  Mr.  Hitt's  treatise  on  husbandry  has  not 
been  reprinted,  and  is  very  little  known,  yet  there  are  par- 
ticulars in  it  of  more  merit  than  half  a  score  volumes 
that  have  been  successful.2  Even  the  elegant  essays  on 
husbandry  of  my  old  and  much  regretted  friend  Mr.  Harte, 
have  not  been  reprinted.3  Proofs  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added,  that  the  publick  reception  does  not  always* 
mark  the  merit  of  a  book. 

1  "  Observations  on  Husbandry,"  by  Edward  Lisle,  originally  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  in  1756,  was  re-issued  in  two  volumes  in  1757  and 
again  in  1759. 

2  "  A  Treatise  on  Husbandry,"  by  Thomas  Hitt  (1760),  treats  chiefly 
of  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands  and  the  raising  of  timber-trees. 

3  Walter  Harte's  "Essays  on  Husbandry"  (1764),  were,  however, 
reprinted  in  1780.  The  book  is  praised  by  McCulloch  as  well  as  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  latter  says  of  the  author,  (who  was  successively  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Rector  of  St.  Austell 
and  St.  Blazey,  Cornwall)  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  the  most  companionable 
talents  he  had  ever  known."  Of  a  "  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus," 
by  the  same  author,  he  said,  discriminatingly,  "  Its  defects  proceeded  not 
from  imbecility  but  from  foppery."  (BoswelPs  "Life,"  ii.,  120,  and  iv.,  78.). 
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Any  real  utility  that  may  result  from  this  work  out  of 
Ireland,  can  only  be  from  those  who  determine  steadily  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  they  can  procure,  in 
order  to  compare,  combine,  and  draw  conclusions  from 
them.  To  men  thus  scientific,  too  many  facts  can  never 
be  published ;  and  with  such,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be 
readily  pardoned  for  having  added  so  many  to  the  number. 
Indeed  I  sometimes  smile  in  reading  performances,  the 
authors  of  which  think  me  of  importance  enough  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  abusing  for  whole  pages  together,  at 
the  very  time  that  they  make  extremely  free  with  infor- 
mation they  never  might  have  known,  had  my  labours 
been  wrought,  like  their  own,  at  a  fire  side.  But  while  I 
am  happy  in  the  good  opinion,  and  instructed  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  some  of  the  first  characters  in  Europe — 
while  my  writings  will  stand  the  test  with  such  men  as 
a  Harte,  a  Haller,  and  an  Arbuthnot,  I  am  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  ideas  of  the  Moores,  Shirley s,  Marshals, 
and  Wimpeys  of  the  age. 

There  is  one  part  of  these  papers  which  particularly 
demands  an  apology.  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  several  courses  of  husbandry, 
as  improvements  upon  what  I  found  them  practicing,  and 
have  given  directions  how  they  should  be  performed.  This 
is  going  a  little  out  of  my  way  ;  for  it  is  that  species  of 
writing  which  I  am  apt  to  condemn.  Instructions  in  this 
subject  should,  more  than  in  any  other,  be  gathered  simply 
from  the  register  of  experiments  and  repeated  observa- 
tions :  but  having  been  requested  by  many  gentlemen  on 
the  journey  to  do  it,  I  have  submitted  to  their  opinion, 
rather  in  contradiction  to  my  own.  I  have  reflected  at- 
tentively on  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  before  I  drew  up 
these  recommendations  ;  and  I  believe,  that  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  kingdom  will  not  think  what  I 
have  proposed  entirely  inapplicable. 

Having  given  such  explanations  of  the  design  of  this 
work  as  appeared  necessary,  there  only  remains  to  insert  the 
names  of  those  who  were  pleased  to  favour  me  with  their 
assistance  in  executing  it. 

To  the  following  persons  only  I  was  indebted  for 
recommendations  to  Ireland  : — 
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The  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Middleton. 

Mrs.  Vesey. 

Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 

Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

John  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

Governor  Pownal. 

Lord  Kenmare. 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  Esq. 

David  Barclay,  Esq. 

Such  were  the  small  number  of  persons  in  England,  who, 
before  I  went,  took  the  trouble  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  undertaking.  As  to  the  great  body  of  absentees, 
knowing  that  there  was  not  one  but  could  contribute  to 
my  being  well  informed,  by  cards  to  their  agents,  I  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  letting  them  know  my  inten- 
tion ;  but,  except  the  few  just  named,  the  design  was  not 
happy  enough  to  appear  in  such  a  light,  as  to  induce  them 
to  contribute  to  it.  Indeed  there  are  too  many  possessors 
of  great  estates  in  Ireland,  who  wish  to  know  nothing  more 
of  it  than  the  remittance  of  their  rents. 

The  circumstance  was  rather  discouraging,  and  I  began 
to  apprehend  that  I  might  want  information ;  but  the 
reception  I  met  at  Dublin  immediately  removed  it ;  and 
the  following  list  of  those  who  were  so  obliging  as  to  take 
every  means  of  having  me  perfectly  well  informed,  will 
show  that  I  was  not  disappointed. 


The  Earl  of  Harcourt,  Lord 

Lieutenant. 
Earl  of  Charlemount,  Dublin. 
Mr.   Machpharland,  Luttrels 

Town. 

Right  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly. 

 Clements,  1&§(\.)Killadoon. 

Colonel  Marley,  Celbridge 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Castleton 

 Jones,  Esq.,  DoUeston 

Right   Hon.   H.  L.  Rowley, 
Summer  Hill. 


Earl  of  Mornington. 

Right  Hon.  William  Burton,. 

Slaine  Castle. 

 Jeb,  Esq.,  Slaine. 

Mr.  Gerard,  Gibbstoum. 
Earl  of  Bective,  Heardfort. 
Lord  Longford,  Pachenham. 
Captain  Johnston. 
Rev.    Dean     Coote,  Shaen 

Castle. 

 Brown,  Esq. 

Mr.  Butler,  near  Carlow. 
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  Mercer,  Esq.,  Laughlin 

Bridge. 

Gervas    Parker   Bush,  Esq., 

Kilfaine. 
Colonel  Nun. 
Earl  of  Courtown. 
Lieut.-General  Cunninghame, 

Mount  Kennedy. 
Baron  Hamilton,  Ballybriggen. 
Lord    Chief    Baron  Forster, 

Cullen. 

Lord  Gosfort,  Market  Hill 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate, 
A  rmagh. 

Mr.  William  Macgeough, 
ditto. 

Bishop  of  Clonfert. 

Maxwell  Close,  Esq. 

 Richardson,  Esq. 

 Leslie,  Esq.,  Glaslough. 

 Workman,  Esq.,  Mali  on. 

Right  Hon.  William  Brown- 
low,  Lurgan. 

  Warren,  Warr en  stoic  n. 

Mr.  Clibborn,  ditto. 

The  Bishop  of  Down,  Lishnrne. 

John  Alexander,  Esq.,  Belfast. 

 Portis,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Arthur  Buntin,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Mr.  Holmes,  ditto. 

Dr.  Halliday,  ditto. 

Patrick  Savage,  Esq.,  Porta 
Ferry. 

 Ainsworth,  Esq.,  Strang- 

ford. 

John  O'Neal,  Esq.,  Shaen 
Castle. 

James  Leslie,  Esq.,  Leslie  Hill. 
Rev.  Mr.  Leslie. 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Jackson, 
Coleraine. 


Robert      Alexander,  Esq., 

Berry. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bernard. 
Rev.  Mr.  Golding,  Clonleigh. 
Alexander  Mongomery,  Esq., 

Mount  Charles. 
Thomas  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
Sir    James    Caldwell,  Bart., 

Castle  Caldwel. 
The  Earl  of  Ross,  Belleisle. 
Lord    Viscount  Inniskilling, 

Florence  Court. 
Earl  of  Farnhani,  Farnham. 
W.  G.  Newcomen,  Esq.,  Bally- 

dough 

Thomas  Mahon,  Esq.,  Strokes- 
town. 

The  Bishop  of  Elphin,  Elpkin. 

Bishop  of  Kilmore. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice, 
Ballymoat. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joshua  Cooper, 
Merer  a. 

Lewis  Irvine,  Esq.,  Tanrego. 

 Brown,  Esq.,  Fortland. 

Right  Hon.  Thomas  King, 
Bally n a 

Bishop  of  Killalla,  Killalla. 

  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  ditto. 

The  Earl  of  Altamont,  West- 
port. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  Hollymount. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  Tuam. 

Robert  French,  Esq.,  Monica. 

Mr.  Andrew  Trench,  Gal- 
way. 

Frederick  Trench,  Esq.,  Wood- 
lawn. 

Robert  Gregory,  Esq.,  Kiltar- 
tan. 
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Sir    Lucius    O'Brien,  Bart., 

Drummoland. 
Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Singleton. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marks,  Limerick. 
Richard  Aldworth,  Esq.,  Aims- 
grove. 

Lord  Donneraile,  Donneraile. 
Denham  Jepson,  Esq.,  Mal- 
low. 

Denham  Jepson,  jun.,  Esq., 
Mallow. 

Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  New- 
grove. 

St.  John  JefFeryes,  Esq., 
Blarney  Castle. 

Dominick  Trent,  Esq.,  Dun- 
kettle. 

The  Earl  of  Shannon,  Castle 
Martyr. 

Robert  Longfield,  Esq.,  Castle 
Mary. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin,  Rostellan. 
Rev.    the    Dean    of  Corke, 
Corke. 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Oliver. 
Sir  John  Coulthurst,  Bart. 

 Herbert,  Esq.,  Mucrus. 

Arthur  Blennerhasset,  Esq., 
Arbella. 


Earl  of  Glandore,  Ardfert. 

Lord  Crosbie,  ditto. 

Robert      Fitzgerald,  Esq., 

Woodford. 
Edward  Leslie,  Esq.,  Tarbat. 
Mrs.  Quin,  Adair. 
Right    Hon.    Silver  Oliver, 

Castle  Oliver. 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam. 
  Macarthy,    jun.,  Esq., 

Spring  house. 
Mr.  Allen. 

Lord  de  Montalt,  Dundrum. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Os- 
borne, Bart.,  Newtown. 

  Moore,  Esq.,  Marie- 
field. 

Earl  of  Tyrone,  Curragh- 
moor. 

Cornelius  Bolton,  Esq.,  Bally- 
cavern. 

Cornelius  Bolton,  jun.,  Esq., 
ditto. 

Richard  Nevill,  Esq.,  Furness. 
John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Gloster. 
Peter  Holmes,  Esq.,  Johnstown. 
Michael  Head,  Esq  ,  Derry. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Cullen. 
Lord  Viscount  Kingsborough, 
Mitch  elstown. 


Such  are  the  contributors  to  this  work.  It  is  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  I  reflect  on  the  liberal,  polite,  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  I  was  received  by  such  a  number  of 
persons,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  in  Ireland — characters  that  would  reflect  a 
lustre  upon  any  nation. 

The  most  careless  eye  will  discern  at  once  the  great 
advantages,  which  the  uncommon,  but  polite  hospitality 
of  the  nation,  united  with  an  eagerness  to  do  whatever  had 
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the  most  distant  appearance  of  being  serviceable  to  their 
country,  gave  me  in  describing  it.  If,  with  all  these 
advantages,  Ireland  is  not  in  future  much  better  known 
than  ever  she  was  before,  the  fault  is  entirely  mine,  and  I 
have  little  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  it. 


A  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Arrival  in  Dublin. — Introduced  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. — Lord 
Charlemont's  house  in  Dublin  and  villa  at  Marino. — Description  of 
Dublin. — The  Irish  Parliament. — Luttrell's  Town. — Lord  Harcourt  at 
St.  Wolstan's. — Col.  Marlay  at  Cellbridge. — Lauglinstown. — Lucan. 
— Mr.  Conolly's  at  Castletown. 

JUNE  19th,  1776,  arrived  at  Holyhead, after  an  instruc- 
tive journey  through  a  part  of  England  and  Wales  I 
had  not  seen  before.  Found  the  packet,  the  Claremont, 
captain  Taylor,  would  sail  very  soon.  After  a  tedious 
passage  of  twenty-two  hours,  landed  on  the  20th,  in  the 
morning,  at  Dunlary,1  four  miles  from  Dublin,  a  city  which 
much  exceeded  my  expectation ;  the  public  buildings  are 
magnificent,  very  many  of  the  streets  regularly  laid  out,  and 
exceedingly  well  built.  The  front  of  the  Parliament-house 
is  grand ;  though  not  so  light  as  a  more  open  finishing  of 
the  roof  would  have  made  it.2  The  apartments  are  spacious, 
elegant,  and  convenient,  much  beyond  that  heap  of  confusion 
at  Westminster,  so  inferior  to  the  magnificence  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  seat  of  empire.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive 
just  in  time  to  see  Lord  Harcourt,  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies, prorogue  the  Parliament.3    Trinity  College  is  a 

1  The  name  of  Dunleary  was  changed  to  Kingstown  on  the  occasion 
of  George  IV.  embarking  here  for  England  after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1821. 

2  As  is  well  known,  the  Irish  Parliament  House  has  been  occupied 
since  the  Union  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

3  Simon,  second  Viscount  and  first  Earl  of  Harcourt,  had  been 
Governor  to  George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  made 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1772,  and  was  recalled  shortly  after  the  episode 

I.  C 
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beautiful  building  and  a  numerous  society  ;  the  library  is 
a  very  fine  room,  and  well  filled.  The  new  Exchange  will 
be  another  edifice  to  do  honour  to  Ireland ;  it  is  elegant, 
oost  .£40,000,  but  deserves  a  better  situation.  From 
everything  I  saw,  I  was  struck  with  all  those  appearances 
of  wealth  which  the  capital  of  a  thriving  community  may 
be  supposed  to  exhibit.  Happy  if  I  find  through  the 
€ountry  in  diffused  prosperity  the  right  source  of  this 
splendor !  The  common  computation  of  inhabitants 
200,000,  but,  I  should  suppose,  exaggerated.  Others 
guessed  the  number  140,  or  1 50,000. 1 

June  21st,  introduced  by  Colonel  Burton  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  was  pleased  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  me  on  my  intended  journey,  made  many  remarks  on 
the  agriculture  of  several  Irish  counties,  and  shewed  him- 
self to  be  an  excellent  farmer,  particularly  in  draining. 
Viewed  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  house,  which  is  a  very  large 
stone  edifice,  the  front  simple  but  elegant,  the  pediment 
light,  there  are  several  good  rooms  ;  but  a  circumstance 
unrivalled  is  the  court,  which  is  spacious  and  magnificent, 
the  opening  behind  the  house  is  also  beautiful.  In  the 
evening  to  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  room,  90  feet  diameter, 
an  imitation  of  Ranelagh,  provided  with  a  band  of  musick. 

The  barracks  are  a  vast  building,  raised  in  a  plain  stile, 
of  many  divisions,  the  principal  front  is  of  an  immense 
length.    They  contain  every  convenience  for  ten  regiments. 

June  23rd.  Lord  Charlemont's  house  in  Dublin  is 
equally  elegant  and  convenient,  the  apartments  large, 
handsome,  and  well  disposed,  containing  some  good  pic- 
tures, particularly  one  by  Rembrandt,  of  Judas  throwing 
the  money  on  the  floor,  with  a  strong  expression  of  guilt 
and  remorse  ;  the  whole  group  fine.  In  the  same  room  is 
a  portrait  of  Caesar  Borgia  by  Titian.  The  library  is  a 
most  elegant  apartment,  of  about  40  by  30,  and  of  such  a 
height  as  to  form  a  pleasing  proportion,  the  light  is  well 

here  recorded  by  Young.  The  year  following  he  died  by  falling  into  a 
well  at  Nuneham.  He  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  amiable  c  haracter, 
easy  disposition,  and  of  no  other  ambition  than  to  move  b}*  directions.'" 
Seethe  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  1777,  p.  464.  The  title  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  third  Earl  in  1830. 

1  The  population  of  Dublin  was  64,500  in  1688,  and  167,900  in  1804. 
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managed,  coming  in  from  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  and  has 
an  exceeding  good  effect ;  at  one  end  is  a  pretty  ante-room, 
with  a  fine  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  at  the  other, 
two  small  rooms,  one  a  cabinet  of  pictures,  and  antiquities, 
the  other  medals.  In  the  collection  also  of  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq  ;  in  Merrion  Square,  are  several  pieces  which 
very  well  deserve  a  traveller's  attention. — It  was  the  best 
I  saw  in  Dublin.  Before  I  quit  that  city,  I  observe,  on 
the  houses  in  general,  that  what  they  call  their  two- roomed 
ones,  are  good  and  convenient.  Mr.  Latouche's,  in 
Stephen's  Green,  I  was  shown  as  a  model  of  this  sort,  and 
I  found  it  well  contrived,  and  finished  elegantly.  Drove 
to  Lord  Charleinont's  villa  at  Marino,  near  the  city,  where 
his  lordship  has  formed  a  pleasing  lawn,  margined  in  the 
higher  part  by  a  well-planted  thriving  shrubbery,  and  on 
a  rising  ground  a  banqueting  room,  which  ranks  very 
high  among  the  most  beautiful  edifices  I  have  anywhere 
seen ;  it  has  much  elegance,  lightness,  and  effect,  and 
commands  a  fine  prospect ;  the  rising  ground  on  which  it 
stands  slopes  off  to  an  agreeable  accompany ment  of  wood, 
beyond  which,  on  one  side,  is  Dublin  harbour,  which  here 
has  the  appearance  of  a  noble  river  crowded  with  ships 
moving  to  and  from  the  capital.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  shore  spotted  with  white  buildings,  and  beyond  it 
the  hills  of  Wicklow,  presenting  an  outline  extremely 
various.  The  other  part  of  the  view  (it  would  be  more 
perfect  if  the  city  was  planted  out)  is  varied;  in  some 
places  nothing  but  wood,  in  others,  breaks  of  prospect. 
The  lawn,  which  is  extensive,  is  new  grass,  and  appears  to 
be  excellently  laid  down ;  the  herbage  a  fine  crop  of  white 
clover,  (trifoliwn  repens),  trefoile,  rib-grass,  (plantage 
lanceolata),  and  other  good  plants.  Returned  to  Dublin 
and  made  inquiries  into  other  points,  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, &c.  (for  which  see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
book) .  The  expences  of  a  family  in  proportion  to  those  of 
London  are  as  5  to  8. 

Having  the  year  following  lived  more  than  two  months 
in  Dublin,  I  am  able  to  speak  to  a  few  points,  which,  as  a 
mere  traveller  I  could  not  have  done.  The  information  I 
before  received  of  the  prices  of  living  is  correct.  Fish  and 
poultry  are  plentiful  and  very  cheap.     Good  lodgings 
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almost  as  dear  as  they  are  in  London ;  though  we  were 
well  accommodated  (dirt  excepted)  for  two  guineas  and  an 
half  a  week.  All  the  lower  ranks  in  this  city  have  no  idea 
of  English  cleanliness,  either  in  apartments,  persons,  or 
cookery.  There  is  a  very  good  society  in  Dublin  in  a 
Parliament  winter — a  great  round  of  dinners,  and  parties  ; 
and  balls  and  suppers  every  night  in  the  week,  some  of 
which  are  very  elegant,  but  you  almost  everywhere  meet  a 
company  much  too  numerous  for  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ments. They  have  two  assemblies  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
London,  in  Fishamble- street,  and  at  the  Rotunda ;  and 
two  gentlemen's  clubs,  Anthry's  and  Daly's,  very  well 
regulated ;  I  heard  some  anecdotes  of  deep  play  at  the 
latter,  though  never  to  the  excess  common  at  London. 
An  ill-judged  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  the  Italian  Opera,  which  existed  but  with  scarcely 
any  life  for  this  oue  winter ;  of  course  they  could  rise  no 
higher  than  a  comic  one.  La  Buona  Figliuola,  La  Frasca- 
tana,  and  II  G-eloso  in  Cimento,  were  repeatedly  performed, 
or  rather  murdered,  except  the  parts  of  Sestini.  The 
house  was  generally  empty  and  miserably  cold. 

So  much  knowledge  of  the  state  of  a  country  is  gained 
by  hearing  the  debates  of  a  Parliament,  that  I  often  fre- 
quented the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Since 
Mr.  Flood  has  been  silenced  with  the  Vice-treasurership 
of  Ireland,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Grattan,  Sir  William  Osborn, 
and  the  Prime  Sergeant  Burgh,  are  reckoned  high  among 
the  Irish  orators.1  I  heard  many  very  eloquent  speeches, 
but  I  cannot  say  they  struck  me  like  the  exertion  of  the 
abilities  of  Irishmen  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  reflection  both  on  the  speaker  and 
auditor,  that  the  Attorney  General  of  England,  with  a 
dash  of  his  pen,  can  reverse,  alter,  or  entirely  do  away  the 
matured  result  of  all  the  eloquence,  and  all  the  abilities  of 
this  whole  assembly."    Before  I  conclude  with  Dublin  I 

1  Henry  Flood  was  gazetted  Vice-Treasurer,  October  27th,  1775. 
In  1797  the  duties  of  the  office  were  transferred  to  "  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,"  and  they  in  turn  ceased  to  exist  in  1817,  when  the 
revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  united. 

2  An  article  of  "Poyning's  Law,"  or  the  "Statute  of  Drogheda," 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1495,  secured  an  initiative  of  legis- 
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shall  only  remark,  that  walking  in  the  streets  there, 
from  the  narrowness  and  populousness  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  as  well  as  from  the  dirt  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  canaille,  is  a  most  uneasy  and  disgusting 
exercise. 

June  24th,  left  Dublin  and  passed  through  the  Phoenix 
jDark,  a  very  pleasing  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  to 
the  left,  the  Liffy  forms  a  variety  of  landscapes :  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  environ  of  Dublin.  Take  the  road  to 
Luttrell's  Town  through  a  various  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  That  domain  is  a  considerable  one  in  extent, 
being  above  400  acres  within  the  wall,  Irish  measure ;  in 
the  front  of  the  house  is  a  fine  lawn  bounded  by  rich 
woods,  through  which  are  many  ridings,  four  miles  in 
extent.1  From  the  road  towards  the  house,  they  lead 
through  a  very  fine  glen,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  falling 
over  a  rocky  bed,  through  the  dark  woods,  with  great 
variety  on  the  sides  of  steep  slopes,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Liffy  is  either  heard  or  seen  indistinctly  ;  these  woods 
are  of  great  extent,  and  so  near  the  capital,  for  a  retire- 
ment exceedingly  beautiful.  Lord  Irnham  and  Colonel 
Luttrell  have  brought  in  the  assistance  of  agriculture  to 
add  to  the  beauties  of  the  place,  they  have  kept  a  part  of 
the  lands  in  cultivation  in  order  to  lay  them  down  the 
better  to  grass  ;  150  acres  have  been  done,  and  above  200 
acres  most  effectually  drained  in  the  covered  manner  filled 
with  stones.  These  works  are  well  executed.  The  drains 
are  also  made  under  the  roads  in  all  wet  places,  with 
lateral  short  ones  to  take  off  the  water  instead  of  leaving 
it,  as  is  common,  to  soak  against  the  causeway ;  which  is 
an  excellent  method.  Great  use  has  been  made  of  lime- 
stone gravel  in  the  improvements,  the  effect  of  which  is  so 
considerable,  that  in  several  spots  where  it  was  laid  on  ten 
years  ago,  the  superiority  of  the  grass  is  now  similar  to 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  fresh  dunging. 

lation  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  the  Irish  Parliament  thus  leaving 
to  itself  only  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  laws  proposed  to  it.  This 
was  repealed  in  1782. 

1  This  estate,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Clonsillagh,  was  granted  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Luttrell  family  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Its  name  has  been  changed  to  Woodlands. 
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Mr.  Macfarlan  the  steward  has  at  some  distance  from  the 
grounds  a  farm  which  he  is  bringing  into  high  order.  Hi- 
ditches  are  large,  deep,  and  well  cut,  and  he  has  made  many 
drains.  Lime  he  has  used  much,  and  experimentally  against 
spots  unlimed,  and  found  the  benefit  very  great;  the  soil,  a 
strong,  wet,  stoney  loam  on  lime  stone.  He  lays  160  barrels  an 
acre,  at  the  expence  of  seven  pence  a  barrel,  and  finds  that  it  will 
last  as  long  as  the  gravel.  For  meadow  lands,  he  prefers  it 
mixed  with  earth,  but  on  tillage  gravel.  Soot  he  buys  at  Dublin 
for  sowing  over  the  wheat  in  April  to  kill  the  red  worm,  for 
which  it  answers,  and  also  improves  the  crop.  Another  circum- 
stance in  which  he  differs  from  the  farmers,  is  cutting  straw  into 
chaff,  and  also  in  beginning  to  plough  his  tallows  in  autumn. 
He  much  prefers  ploughing  with  oxen  to  horses.  The  following 
particulars  he  gave  me  of  the  general  state  of  husbandry  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  ;  farms  about  £100  a  year,  more  above  than 
under,  some  to  £300  a  year.  The  soil  on  the  surface  a  stoney 
yellow  clay,  18  inches  deep  on  lime-stone  gravel,  with  some 
exceptions  of  slate-stone,  rents  about  i'l  11*.  6(L :  from  10a\  6d. 
to  £3  3s.  courses  most  general 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat.    Sow  1  barrel,  and  get  on  an  average  8  barrel-. 

3.  Oats.    Sow  2  barrels,  get  from  12  to  20. 

Sometimes  1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Clover.  5.  Wheat. 
6.  Oats.  They  plough  four  times  for  wheat,  on  clover  but  once, 
feed  their  clover  the  year  through.    No  sain-foine. 

Many  potatoes  in  the  ridgeway  7  feet  broad,  and  the  furrows 
3^.  Cut  generally  18  to  24  inches  deep,  in  order  to  throw  up 
some  lime-stone  gravel  :  always  dung  for  them  320  one  horse 
loads  to  an  acre  at  about  5  or  6  to  a  ton,  are  spread  over  the  7 
feet.  Lay  the  sets  upon  the  dung,  dig  a  spit  and  shovel  it  : 
then  dig  another  spit,  and  another  shovelling,  the  setts  12  inches 
asunder ;  from  4  to  5  barrels  plant  an  acre.  Weed,  but  no 
hoeing ;  take  them  up  with  the  spade,  and  the  crop  from  60  to 
70  barrels  :  all  are  planted  for  home-use,  but  they  give  their 
pigs  the  small  ones,  boiled  ;  and  they  will  fatten  them  to  be  fine 
bacon,  but  give  some  butter-milk,  and  a  week  or  two  before 
they  are  killed  some  offal  corn.  For  fowls,  boil  them  to  a 
mash,  and  mix  with  butter-milk,  which  fattens  them  exceedingly 
well.  The  price  of  potatoes  on  an  average  20d.  per  cwt.  the 
most  productive  sorts  are  the  white  kidney,  and  the  white 
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Minister.  Limestone  gravel  the  general  manure  of  the  country ; 
then  lay  3  or  400,  one  horse- cart  loads  per  acre ;  it  will  last 
from  15  to  20  years,  and  is  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  it  appears 
immediately  :  the  expence  usually  £1  lis.  6d.  per  acre.  Spread 
it  on  the  fallow,  after  the  first  plowing.  They  go  much  to 
Dublin  for  fullage  of  the  streets  to  lay  on  their  hay  grounds. 

Good  grass-land  letts  at  40s.  an  acre ;  five  miles  round  Dublin 
from  406*.  to  £10,  on  an  average  about  £3  8s.  Mow  most  of  it 
for  hay  ;  a  good  crop  20  load  at  4  cwt.  an  acre  round  Dublin  ; 
through  the  country  12  load  an  acre.  Many  dairies  kept  for  let- 
ting from  £5  15s.  to  £6  5s.  per  cow  ;  the  dairyman  finds  labour, 
but  has  horses  enough  kept  him  to  draw  the  milk  to  Dublin. 

On  an  average  a  cow  will  require,  for  her  summer  and  winter 
food,  an  acre  and  an  half,  but  not  of  the  best  grass.  Of  that 
an  acre  would  do. — The  breed  the  old  Irish ;  the  English  cows 
do  not  give  so  much  milk,  from  4  to  61b.  of  butter  a  cow  the 
produce  per  week :  the  butter  milk  sells  from  4s.  to  6s.  per 
barrel.  A  good  cow  should  give  8  quarts  a  day,  if  less  the 
cowman  rejects  her.  The  winter  food  hay.  Very  few  swine 
kept,  except  by  cottagers.  Sheep  they  buy  in  June  or  July, 
and  sell  them  from  September  and  March  ;  buy  in  wethers  three 
years  old,  at  20s.  and  sell  them  out  at  £1  lis.  6d.  but  give  them 
hay.  Plough  with  oxen  four  in  a  plough  ;  but  in  goring  or  cross- 
plowing,  six,  and  do  half  an  acre  a  day.  To  100  acres  arable, 
there  must  be  six  bullocks  and  eight  horses. 

Plough  nine  inches  deep  at  goring ;  price  of  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  harrowing,  16s.  to  20s.  an  acre.  Lay  their  fields  in 
4  foot  lands.  Keeping  horses  £9  a  year.  No  cutting  of  straw 
into  chaff*  among  the  common  farmers  :  the  plough  oxen  they 
work  on  straw.  They  have  more  horses  than  oxen ;  put  them 
to  work  at  three  years  old,  keep  them  at  it  till  nine,  then  fatten 
them.  They  break  their  stubbles  in  May  or  June.  In  hireing 
and  stocking  farms,  they  will,  with  £80  take  as  many  acres, 
dividing  it  as  follow  on  80  acres. 


£   s.  £  s.  d. 

f>  Horses  at      3    3   18  18  0 

4  Oxen            3    0    12  0  0 

4  Cows            2  10   10  0  0 

2  Pigs                 18   1  16  0 

4  Irish  cars      17   5  8  0 


Carried  forward  £48    2  0 
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Brought  forward  £48 

2 

0 

2  Ploughs  

1 

1 

0 

2  Harrows  . 

o 

16 

0 

Harness 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1  ]VIan  £,A  and  1  boy,  £2  wages 

D 

0 

0 

1  Maid  

.       ,  1 

10 

o 

Seed  13  acres,  wheat  20s.  ) 

.  23 

Oats  13  acres    .     .    165.  \ 

8 

0 

£101 

1 

0 

For  part  of  which  he  will  run  in  debt.  Land  sells  in  general, 
through  the  county,  at  22  years  purchase.  Till  within  three 
years  it  rose  much,  from  1762  to  1772  ;  since  that  it  has  rather- 
fallen.  Tythes  none  taken  in  kind,  compounded  by  the  acre. 
Wheat  and  barley  5s.  6d.  Oats  2s.  9d.  near  Dublin  5s.  or  6s. 
Most  of  the  people  drink  tea,  and  consume  plenty  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco.  Leases  41  or  61  years  ;  many  on  lives,  and  also 
renewable  for  ever. 

Rent  of  cottages  26s.  to  30s.  with  a  potatoe  garden.  Xo 
emigrations.  The  religion  in  general  Catholic.  Labour  through 
the  year  lOd.  a  day,  about  Dublin  \s.  A  ditch  of  6  feet  wide 
5  feet  deep  perpendicular,  and  2^  at  bottom  earth  all  on  one  side 
2s.  6d.  a  perch.  Threshing  and  cleaning  wheat  9^/.  per  barrel : 
barley  6\d.    Oats  4±d. 

Pmo  visions. 

Bread  10  lb.  of  14  oz.  for  I2d. 
Bacon  6d. 

Butter-milk  l^d.  a  quart. 

New  milk  2c?.  a  quart.  Potatoes  Is.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Candles  5%d.  per  lb.    Soap  6d.    Firing  all  stolen. 

Building. 

Irish  slate  15 s.  per  1000.    English  20s. 

Oak  timber  rather  fallen  in  price  in  10  years. 

Elm  Is.  4d.  Beech  Is.  Soft  wood  8d.  Firs  at  60  years 
growth,  1  ton  to  1J  of  timber,  and  worth  £2  2s.  Walling  1*.  a 
perch,  for  labour  of  7  feet  high  and  18  inch  thick.  Building  a 
cottage  £3,  ditto  a  farm-house,  and  all  offices  for  80  acres,  £20. 
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Leaving  Luttrell's  Town,  I  went  to  St.  Wolstan's,1  which 
Lord  Harcourt  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  desire  I  would 
make  my  quarters,  from  whence  to  view  to  the  right  or 
left. 

June  2oth,  to  Mr.  Clements,  at  Killadoon,2  who  has  lately 
built  an  excellent  house,  and  planted  much  about  it,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  all  his  trees  thrive  well ;  I  remarked 
the  beech  and  larch  seemed  to  get  beyond  the  rest.  He  is  also 
a  good  farmer.  Cabbages  he  has  repeatedly  tried,  and  used  them 
generally  for  fattening  sheep,  and  finds  them  much  better  for  the 
purpose  than  turneps. 

Potatoes  he  cultivates  largely,  not  only  for  family  use,  but 
also  for  fattening  swine ;  boils  them,  and  they  fat  exceedingly 
well,  without  any  mixture  of  meal,  both  porkers  and  for  bacon, 
giving  them  oats  for  three  weeks  at  last. 

He  has  been  very  attentive  to  bring  his  farm  into  neat  order 
respecting  fences,  throwing  down  and  levelling  old  banks,  making 
new  ditches,  double  ones  six  feet  wide  and  five  deep,  with  a  large 
bank  between  for  planting,  more  effectually  than  ever  I  saw  in 
England  :  also  in  hollow  drains  his  wet  lands. 

Remarking  in  one  of  his  fields  under  oats  in  one  part,  about 
an  acre  incomparably  beyond  the  rest  of  the  field,  I  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  it,  and  found  it  sown  with  an  English  oat,  no 
other  difference  in  the  circumstances. 

His  system  of  sheep  is  to  buy  ewes,  in  September,  at  14s.  6d. 
and  to  fatten  both  lamb  and  ewe,  selling  the  first  at  9s.  and  the 
latter  at  18s.  The  wool  is  4s.  They  lamb  the  beginning  of 
March.  Observing  the  legs  being  long,  his  man  assured  me  that 
the  longer  the  legs,  the  better  the  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield.  A 
ridiculous  prepossession !  not  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  Wiltshire  has  it. 

June  26th  breakfasted  with  Colonel  Marlay,  at  Cellbridge,3 
found  he  had  practised  husbandry  with  much  success,  and  given 
great  attention  to  it  from  the  peace  of  1 763,  which  put  a  period 
to  a  gallant  scene  of  service  in  Germany  ; 4  walked  through  his 

1  St.  Wolstan's  is  about  1 J  mile  N.E.  of  Cellbridge,  co.  Kildare. 

2  In  county  Kildare  ;  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. 

3  Marley  Abbey,  Cellbridge,  is  associated  with  Dean  Swift  and 
"  Vanessa."  It  was  here  that  he  threw  on  the  table  before  her  the  letter 
from  "  Stella,"  and  departed  without  a  word. 

4  The  date  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  September,  1762.    By  it,  as  a 
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grounds,  which  I  found  in  general  very  well  cultivated ;  his 
fences  excellent,  his  ditches  5  by  6,  and  7  by  6;  the  banks  well 
made,  and  planted  with  quicks  ;  the  borders  dug  away  covered 
with  lime,  till  perfectly  slacked,  then  mixed  with  dung,  and 
carried  into  the  fields  :  a  practice  which  Mr.  Marlay  has  found 
of  very  great  benefit.  He  has  cultivated  the  large  Scotch 
cabbage  for  two  or  three  years,  which  came  to  16  or  17  lbs.  on 
an  average,  applied  them  to  fattening  oxen  that  had  been  fed  on 
grass;  began  to  give  them  in  November;  has  had  2\-  acres: 
they  fattened  the  beasts  very  well,  full  as  well  as  turneps,  but 
did  not  think  they  answered  the  ex  pence,  as  they  require  in 
order  to  have  them  of  a  great  size  an  immense  quantity  of  dung. 

TURNKPS. 

He  has  sown  every  year  since  1763.  always  had  from  4  to  17 
acres,  has  usually  drilled  them  in  rows,  the  distances  various  ; 
but  those  which  answered  best,  were  double  rows  at  12  inches, 
with  intervals  of  three  feet,  horse  hoed,  hand  hoed,  and  weeded 
them.  Prepared  for  them  by  lime  and  dung;  the  crops  fine,  up 
to  21  lb.  a  turnep,  but  on  an  average  about  8  lb.  Generally  fed 
beasts  with  them  that  had  had  the  summer's  grass,  but  with  both 
gave  some  hay,  and  were  very  fat  in  four  months.  Continued 
them  in  the  same  ground  for  six  or  seven  years  together,  manur- 
ing for  them  every  second  year.  It  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  every  year  change  the  land. 

Potatoes. 

Plants  them  with  the  plough,  drawing  furrows  five  feet  asunder, 
filled  with  dung,  the  sets  on  the  dung,  and  then  covered  with  the 
plough,  and  horse-hoed  them  backwards  and  forwards,  the  crop 
28  barrels  per  acre  of  very  large  ones. 

Clover. 

Mr.  Marlay  has  introduced  this  plant  so  generally,  that  he 
sows  no  corn  without  it.  The  profit  exceedingly  great,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  improvement. 

reward  for  her  support  of  Frcdeiick  against  France,  England  obtained 
from  the  latter  power  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  military  settlement  in  India. 
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Lime. 

Used  much,  mixed  with  earth,  and  found  great  success  from 
it,  even  on  the  lime-stone  land.  Burns  at  Id.  a  barrel ;  always 
leaves  it  on  the  ditch-earth  to  slack,  and  then  mixes  it  before 
dung  i.s  put  to  it. 

Draining. 

Has  drained  much  in  the  hollow  way,  filling  with  stones,  and 
found  the  benefit  exceedingly  great,  can  cart  on  the  wettest 
lands  at  any  time,  two  years  have  paid  the  expence. 

Ploughing. 

Instead  of  the  common  draught  of  the  country,  he  uses  often 
only  two  oxen  in  a  plough,  for  he  has  many  sorts  of  ploughs 
from  Mr.  Baker  and  from  England. 

Cows. 

From  three  Kerry  cows,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  September,  he  had  24  lb.  of  butter  a  week. 

The  Colonel  favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  of  the 
common  husbandry  about  Cellbridge.  Farms  generally  100 
acres  ;  the  medium  of  the  country  from  £20  to  £100.  Soil 
various  ;  stoney  loams,  gravels  and  clays,  and  on  lime-stone 
quarries.    Rents  about  £l  10s.  on  an  average.    Their  course, 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat,  sow  a  barrel  and  get  7. 

3.  Oats,  sow  two  barrels  and  get  14. 

4.  Oats. 

A  little  barley  is  cultivated. 

They  plough  three  or  four  times  for  wheat.  Turneps  were 
sown  in  fields  30  years  ago,  but  left  off  on  account  of  the  poor 
stealing  them.  Great  quantities  of  potatoes  planted  in  the  trench- 
ing way,  the  expence  £3  in  labour  only  to  put  in  if  done  by  hire, 
and  40s.  if  for  themselves.  The  cottagers  pay  the  farmers  £8 
an  acre  for  the  land  ready  dunged,  and  they  require  three  car 
loads  to  every  square  perch. — This  great  manuring  swallows  up 
not  only  all  the  dung  of  the  farm,  but  nine  tenths  of  that  of  the 
kingdom.  They  begin  to  plant  in  March,  and  continue  it  to  the 
end  of  May,  most  of  them  weed,  the  crop  upon  an  average  about 
100  barrels,  at  5s.  each.    They  are  obliged  to  clear  the  land  by 
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the  first  of  November,  when  the  farmer  ploughs  and  sows  wheat 
and  gets  fine  crops.  The.  apple  potatoe  is  liked  best,  because 
they  last  till  the  new  ones  come  in. 

In  respect  to  manuring  they  use  but  little  lime,  but  depend 
principally  on  lime-stone  gravel,  300  car  loads  to  an  acre  :  if 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  as  on  the  spot,  it  costs  about  18  or  19*.  an 
acre.    It  will  last  about  five  or  six  years  good. 

As  to  laying  lands  to  grass  the  tenants  do  it  very  often  ;  but 
their  only  way  is  to  let  it  cover  itself  with  such  vegetables  as  may 
come,  and  upon  some  land  it  forms  very  good  grass. 

But  few  cows  kept.  They  apply  their  grass  chiefly  to  fatten- 
ing cows  ;  there  is  some  good  meadow  on  the  river,  and  in  grazing, 
two  acres  will  fatten  three  cows,  besides  some  sheep  and  winter 
food.  Flocks  rise  to  3  or  400  hundred — buy  in  wethers  half  fat, 
which  turn  into  after-grass  till  Christmas,  then  to  hay,  and  sell 
in  February  and  March;  buy  at  18  to  20,  sell  at  30  to  35. 
They  plough  with  both  horses  and  oxen,  the  draft  four  oxen  or 
two  oxen  and  two  horses.  To  a  farm  of  117  acres,  ten  horses 
and  two  oxen. 

They  plough  five  inches  deep,  and  do  one  half,  or  three  fourths, 
of  an  acre  a  day.  Lay  their  lands  in  three  feet  ridges — No 
cutting  straw  into  chaff.  The  draft  oxen  have  hay  when 
worked.  Hire  of  a  boy,  a  horse  and  car,  Is.  6d.  a  day ;  two 
cars  and  one  man,  Is.  6d.  In  hiring  and  stocking  farms — for 
SO  acres 


4  Horses,  at  £3  3s  

3  Cows,  at  £3  3s  

2  Young  cattle,  at  16s  

2  Pigs,  5*  

2  Cars,  AOs  

1  Plough  

Harrows  

No  harness 

Sundries  

Furniture  

Housekeeping  Is.  Ad.  a  day  for  half  a  year 

Harvest,  labouring,  &c  

Seed,  10  acres,  10  barrels  wheat  <£10  0  0 
10  Acres  oats,  20  ditto  ....  600 

5  Ditto  bore,  5  ditto     .    .    .    .     3  0  0 


£   s.  d. 

12  12  0 

9    9  0 

1  12  0 

0  10  0 

4    0  0 

0    6  0 

0    5  0 


1    0  0 

10  0 

12    0  0 

10    0  0 


19    0  0 


£71  14  0 
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Produce. 

3  Cows,  5lb.  butter  a  week,  from  1st  May 


ti  end  of  September  1001b.,  at  8d.    .  3    6  8 

2  Pigs   14  0 

50  Barrels  of  wheat   50    0  0 

10  Acres  wheat  straw   10    0  0 

10  oats,  100  barrels   30    0  0 

5   bere,  13  ditto   48  15  0 


£143    5  8 


EXPENCES. 

Labour  £  1 0 

Rent  and  cess    80  90    0  0 


A  farmer  that  has  a  plough,  a  harrow  three  cars,  four  horses T 
and  six  cows  with  £50  in  his  pocket,  will  take  a  farm  of  100 
acres.  Tythes  for  wheat  7s.,  for  oats  and  bere  3s.,  for  mowing 
ground  5s.  Land  sells  at  22  years  purchase,  has  fallen  since 
1772  one  or  two  years.  County  cess  paid  by  tenant  for  roads  Is. 
an  acre.  Leases  usual  three  lives  or  31  years,  some  renewable 
for  ever.  People  rather  increased.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  half 
an  acre  of  land,  406*.  All  Catholics.  Building  a  new  cottage 
£20,  which  with  one  half  an  acre  lets  at  40s.  for  a  farm  of  50 
acres  £40  to  £50.  Building  a  wall  10  feet  high,  18  inches 
thick,  and  21  feet  long,  34s.  with  mortar  dashed  8.9.  less,  slating^ 
a  guinea  a  square. 

Walked  through  Lauglinstown,  the  farm  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Whyn  Baker,  to  whom  the  Dublin  Society,  with  a 
liberality  that  does  them  great  honour,  gave  for  several 
years  £300  annually  in  order  to  make  experiments. 

I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  him  several 
years,  and  melancholy  it  was  to  see  the  land  of  a  man  of  so 
much  ingenuity  no  longer  his ;  and  more  so,  to  hear  with 
all  his  exertions  lie  was  not  able  to  answer  the  expectations 
raised  of  him.  I  found  what  I  had  suspected  from  reading 
his  experiments,  that  he  wanted  capital ;  without  a  sufficient 
one  it  is  impossible  to  farm  well : — A  man  may  have  all 
the  abilities  in  the  world,  write  like  a  genius,  talk  like  an 
angel,  and  really  understand  the  business  in  all  its  depths, 
but  unless  he  has  a  proper  capital,  his  farm  will  never  be 
fit  for  exhibition; — and  then,  to  condemn  him  for  not 
being  a  good  farmer  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  is  just 
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like  abusing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  cabbins  for  not 
becoming  excellent  managers.  No  idea  could  be  more 
useful  than  that  of  encouraging  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Baker, 
but  a  capital  should  have  been  furnished  him  for  bringing 
his  farm  into  order ;  and  when  it  was  so,  he  should  have 
been  directed  not  to  try  any  experiments ;  because  those 
trials  were  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  disputable 
points,  and  the  Society  wanted  no  such  disquisitions,  but  the 
exhibition  of  a  farm,  cultivated  in  a  manner  which  expe- 
rence  has  rendered  indisputable  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

Viewed  Lucan,1  the  seat  of  Agmondisham  Vesey,  Esq. ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liffy  ;  the  house  is  rebuilding,  but  the 
wood  on  the  river,  with  walks  through  it,  is  exceedinglv 
beautiful.  The  character  of  the  place  is  that  of  a  seques- 
tered shade.  Distant  views  are  every  where  shut  out,  and 
the  objects  all  correspond  perfectly  with  the  impression 
they  were  designed  to  raise :  it  is  a  walk  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  chiefly  under  a  variety  of  fine  wood,  which  rises 
on  varied  slopes,  in  some  parts  gentle,  in  others  steep; 
spreading  here  and  there  into  cool  meadows,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  rich  banks  of  wood  or  shrubby  ground.  The  walk 
is  perfectly  sequestered,  and  has  that  melancholy  gloom 
which  should  ever  dwell  in  such  a  place.  The  river  is  of  a 
character  perfectly  suited  to  the  rest  of  the  scenery,  in  some 
places  breaking  over  rocks ;  in  others  silent,  under  the 
thick  shade  of  spreading  wood.  Leaving  Lucan,  the  next 
place  is  Leixlip,'2  a  fine  one,  on  the  river,  with  a  fall,  which, 
in  a  wet  season,  is  considerable.  Then  St.  Wolstan's, 
belonging  to  the  dean  of  Deny,  a  beautiful  villa,  which  is 
also  on  the  river ;  the  grounds  gay  and  open,  though  not 
without  the  advantage  of  much  wood,disposed  with  judgment . 
A  winding  shrubbery  quits  the  river,  and  is  made  to  lead 
through  some  dressed  ground  that  is  pretty  and  chearful. 

Mr.  Conolly's,3  at  Castle-town,  to  which  all  travellers 

1  County  Dublin. 

2  County  Kildare.  The  fall  of  the  Liffey  here  referred  to  is  a  famous 
salmon-leap,  which,  through  the  Latin  saltus  gives  the  names  of  North 
and  South  Salt  to  the  baronies  which  the  river  here  divides.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  Samuel  Lewis.  The  Latin  saltus,  meaning  a 
woodland  pasture  or  a  ravine,  would  seem  a  better  derivation. 

3  Thomas  Conolly,  great-nephew  of  William  Conolly,  Speaker  of  the 
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resort,  is  the  finest  house  in  Ireland,  and  not  exceeded  by 
many  in  England ;  it  is  a  large  handsome  edifice,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  lawn,  which  is  quite  sur- 
rounded with  fine  plantations  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage to  the  north,  these  unite  into  very  large  woods, 
through  which  many  winding  walks  lead,  with  the  con- 
venience of  several  ornamented  seats,  rooms,  &c.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  upon  the  river,  is  a  cottage,  with  a 
shrubbery,  prettily  laid  out ;  the,  house  commands  an  exten- 
sive view,  bounded  by  the  Wicklow  mountains.  It  consists 
of  several  noble  apartments.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  beautiful 
gallery,  80  feet  long,  elegantly  fitted  up. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  at  Cartown. — Maynooth. — Kilcock. — Dolles- 
town. — SummerhiU. — The  peasantry. — Lord  Mornington  at  Dangan. 
— Slaine  Castle  on  the  Boyne. — Lord  Conyngham. — Ruins  of  Melifont 
Abbey. — Mr.  Holroyd's  agricultural  improvements. 

JUNE  27th,  left  Lord  Harcourt's,  and  having  received 
an  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  passed 
through  Mr.  Conolly's  grounds  to  his  Grace's  seat  at 
Cartown  ; 1  the  park  ranks  among  the  finest  in  Ireland.  It 

Irish  House  of  Commons  (1 715-29)  wasM.P.  for  Malmesbury  (1759-68), 
and  Chichester  (1768-84)  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  for  Londonderry 
County  (1761-1800)  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1788  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  against  the 
English  ministry,  but  ten  years  later  (his  niece  having  meanwhile 
married  Lord  Castlereagh)  he  became  a  leading  advocate  of  a  legislative 
union  with  England.  He  died  in  1803.  He  was  rather  a  sportsman 
than  a  statesman.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  in  his  "  Historic  Anecdotes  of 
the  Union,"  (pp.  265-7)  gives  a  sketch  of  his  character.  The  supposed 
wealth  of  the  Conollys  is  referred  to  by  Swift  in  <c  The  Drapier's  Letters." 
(Works.  Vol.  x.,  p.  29,  London,  1755). 

1  Carton  is  in  the  parish  of  Maynooth  (co.  Kildare).  The  Koyal 
College  of  St.  Patrick,  which  has  made  the  name  of  Maynooth  famous 
in  later  times,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Young's  visit.  It  was  first 
established,  mainly  through  the  bounty  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in 
1795,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  were 
hindered  from  frequenting  the  continental  seminaries  by  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  war. 
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is  a  vast  lawn,  which  waves  over  gentle  hills,  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  great  extent,  and  which  break  and  divide 
in  places,  so  as  to  give  much  variety.  A  large  but  gentle 
vale  winds  through  the  whole,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a 
small  stream  has  l>een  enlarged  into  a  fine  river,  which 
throws  a  chearfulness  through  most  of  the  scenes  :  over  it 
a  handsome  stone  bridge.  There  is  a  great  variety  on  the 
banks  of  this  vale  ;  part  of  it  consists  of  mild  and  gentle 
slopes,  part  steep  banks  of  thick  wood  ;  in  another  place 
they  are  formed  into  a  large  shrubbery,  very  elegantly  laid 
out,  and  dressed  in  the  highest  order,  with  a  cottage,  the 
scenery  about  which  is  uncommonly  pleasing  ;  and  farther 
on.  this  vale  takes  a  stronger  character,  having  a  rocky 
bank  on  one  side,  and  steep  slopes  scattered  irregularly, 
with  wood  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the  most  rising  grounds 
in  the  park  is  a  tower,  from  the  top  of  which  the  whole 
scenery  is  beheld ;  the  park  spreads  on  even*  side  in  fine 
sheets  of  lawn,  kept  in  the  highest  order  by  1,100  sheep, 
scattered  over  with  rich  plantations,  and  bounded  by  a 
large  margin  of  wood,  through  which  is  a  riding. 

From  this  building  his  Grace  has  another  sort  of  view, 
not  every  where  to  be  met  with  ;  he  looks  over  a  great  part 
of  60,000  acres,  which  lie  around  him  nearly  contiguous  ; 
and  Ireland  is  obliged  to  him  for  spending  the  revenue  on 
the  spot  that  produces  it.  At  a  small  distance  from  the 
park  is  a  new  town,  Manooth,  which  the  duke  has  built ; 
it  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of  good  houses.  His 
Grace  gives  encouragement  to  settling  in  it,  consequently 
it  increases,  and  he  meditates  several  improvements. 

Keached  Kilcock.1 

June  28th,  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Dollestown," 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  answer  my  enquiries  concerning 
the  husbandry  of  his  neighbourhood.  He  informed  me, 
that  the  town  of  Kilcock  contained  six  great  distilleries  for 
making  whisky,  and  that  all  the  wash  and  grains  were 
used  in  fattening  either  hogs  or  beasts,  generally  the  latter. 
About  November  they  put  them  to  it,  and  though  quite 
lean,  they  will  be  completely  fat  by  Easter:  those  who  are 
more  attentive  than  common,  give  them  also  some  bran  or 


1  Co.  Kildaro. 


-  Dollerstown,  co.  Meatb. 
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hay.  Mr.  Foster  of  Branchale,  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  has  a  more  complete  distillery,  and  fats  more  beasts 
than  any  other  person. 

Farms  here  rise  from  20  to  100  acres,  at  21s.  an  acre,  except 
about  the  town,  where  they  are  higher :  but  they  have  fallen  5s. 
an  acre  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  course  most  common  is, 

1.  Potatoes,  which  yield  60  barrels  an  acre. 

2.  Bere  sown  in  Xovember,  ^  of  a  barrel  per  acre,  the  crop 
13  or  14. 

3.  Oats,  li-  to  2  barrels  sown,  the  produce  13. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Summer  fallow. 

6.  Wheat,  sow  -|,  get  7. 

7.  Oats. 

8.  Oats. 

They  plant  some  potatoes  on  lays  without  dung  ;  but  for  this 
the  land  must  be  very  good,  or  the  lay  old  :  it  is  not  esteemed  so 
good  a  way  as  on  stubble.  The  cottars  give  £5  5s.  to  £6  an 
acre  dunged  for  planting  potatoes,  and  their  expenses  are  as 
follows  : 


Rent   £5  15  0 

Digging  and  putting  in   3  10  0 

10  barrels  of  seed,  at  5s.  per  barrel     .    .  2  10  0 

Planting  and  spreading  the  dung  .    .    .  0  10  0 

Digging  and  gathering   3  10  0 


£15  15  0 


The  cutting  the  sets  and  weeding  done  in  broken  days. 

Sixty  barrels  at  5s. — £15.  Consequently  the  prime  cost  to 
them  is  5s.  a  barrel,  or  Is.  3d.  a  bushel,  English,  which  is  an 
evident  proof  that  this  is  the  worst  mode  of  planting  in  the  world. 
They  have  not  done  taking  them  up  till  Christmas. 

Limestone  gravel  is  the  general  manure  of  the  country ;  it 
is  found  at  two  feet  depth,  and  the  worse  the  ground  is  the  better 
the  gravel  does  upon  it.  They  use  it  only  for  ploughed  land. 
A  good  dressing  of  it  costs  50s.  an  acre,  and  it  lasts  seven  years. 
But  few  cattle  or  sheep  kept,  for  tillage  has  increased  within 
twenty  years  very  much,  owing  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  not 
to  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn. 

i.  r> 
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They  plough  entirely  with  horses,  use  four  in  a  plough,  and 
do  three-fourths  of  an  acre  a  <lay.  In  laying  their  wheat  and 
bere  lands,  they  are  very  attentive  to  do  it  well ;  if  the  soil  is 
dry  on  broad  lands,  if  wet  on  narrow  ;  and  after  it  is  sown  and 
harrowed,  they  go  once  with  the  plough  in  every  furrow,  and 
shovel  out  all  the  loose  moulds  :  a  practice  which  cannot  be 
praised  too  much.  They  are  so  far  from  cutting  straw  into 
chaff,  that  they  throw  away  that  of  their  crops.  They  are,  upon 
the  whole,  in  much  better  circumstances  than  formerly,  have 
fewer  holidays,  and  more  industry.  Tythes  are  compounded. 
Meadows  3s.  Wheat  5s.  Here  5s.  Oats  St.  Leases  are 
from  21  to  31  years.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  small  garden  40*. 
Building  one  £5,  A  farm-house,  and  offices  for  50  acres,  £40. 
I  remarked,  all  the  way  1  came,  great  quantities  of  poultry  in 
the  cabbins  and  farms. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  an  attentive  practice  of  agriculture,  has  tried 
some  experiments  of  consequence.  Potatoes  he  has  cultivated 
for  cattle ;  and  had,  at  one  time,  twelve  store  bullocks  keeping 
upon  them — they  liked  them  much,  and  eat  three  barrels  a  day. 
They  weighed  5  cwt.  each  ;  and  had  they  been  kept  long  enough 
on  the  potatoes,  would  have  been  fattened.  For  his  horses,  he 
boils  the  potatoes,  gives  them,  mixed  with  bran,  and  finds  that 
they  do  very  well  on  them,  without  oats. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  King's-county,  had  80  sheep  in  the  mow 
la>t  winter,  which  got  to  his  potatoes,  and  eat  them  freely,  upon 
which  he  picked  40  of  them,  and  put  them  to  that  food  regularly ; 
they  fattened  very  quick,  much  sooner  than  40  others  at  hay,  and 
yielded  him  a  great  price  at  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Jones  has  improved  some  poor  rough  land  that  produced 
nothing,  first  by  hollow  draining  thoroughly,  and  then  manuring 
it  with  limestone  gravel,  which  brought  up  a  great  crop  of  white 
and  red  clover,  and  trefoile.  He  also  spreads  this  manure  on 
lays  he  intends  breaking  up ;  and  observes  that  the  use  of  it  is 
very  great,  for,  when  dug  out  of  ditches,  you  gain  at  once  manure, 
drains  and  fences.  He  has  seen  some  of  it  dropt  on  a  bog  in 
carting,  and  where-ever  it  falls,  is  sure  to  bring  up  the  white 
clover. 

From  hence  took  the  road  to  Suininerhill,1  the  seat  of 
the  Eight  Hon.  H.  L.  Rowley  ;  the  country  is  chearful  and 


Co.  Meath.    It  was  subsequently  the  seat  of  Lord  Langford. 
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rich ;  and  if  the  Irish  cabbins  continue  like  what  I  have 
hitherto  seen,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  in- 
habitants as  well  off  as  most  English  cottagers.  They  are 
built  of  mud  walls  18  inches  or  two  feet  thick,  and  well 
thatched,  which  are  far  warmer  than  the  thin  clay  walls  in 
England.  There  are  few  cottars  without  a  cow,  and  some 
of  them  two.  A  belly  full  invariably  of  potatoes,  and 
generally  turf  for  fuel  from  a  bog.  It  is  true  they  have 
not  always  chimneys  to  their  cabbins,  the  door  serving  for 
that  and  window  too :  if  their  eyes  are  not  affected  with 
the  smoke,  it  may  be  an  advantage  in  warmth.  Every 
cottage  swarms  with  poultry,  and  most  of  them  have  pigs. 
It  is  to  the  polite  attention  of  Mr.  Rowley  I  owe  the  fol- 
lowing information.  About  Summerhill  the  soil  is  mostly 
strong  stony  land,  on  clay,  but  naturally  fertile.  He  lets 
it  at  about  20s.  an  acre,  which  is  the  average  rent  of  the 
whole  county  of  Meath  to  the  occupier ;  but  if  the  tenures 
of  middle-men  are  included,  it  is  not  above  14s.  This 
intermediate  tenant,  between  landlord  and  occupier,  is 
very  common  here.  The  farmers  are  very  much  improved 
in  their  circumstances  since  about  the  year  1752.  At  a 
rack-rent,  the  land  sells  at  21  years'  purchase  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  26  and  27.  Whenever  a  number 
of  years'  purchase  of  land  is  mentioned  in  Ireland,  it  im- 
plies a  neat  rent,  without  any  deductions  whatever. 

A  course  of  crops  very  common  here  is  from  the  lay. 

1.  Wheat,  the  crop  6  barrels. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats,  the  crop  10  barrels. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Clover. 

Potatoes  are  much  planted,  the  best  land  yields  100  to  120  barrels 
per  acre,  but  a  middling  produce  80,  at  32  stone  the  barrel.  The 
poor  pay  £6  or  £6  6s.  an  acre  rent  for  grass  land  to  plant,  and 
£3  or  £4  for  a  second  crop.  They  are  everywhere  used  for 
feeding  hogs  and  poultry.  Mr.  Rowley  has  fattened  worked 
oxen  of  five  years  old  in  eight  weeks  upon  them  parboiled,  with 
hay  besides.  Much  marie  is  used  here  on  the  lighter  lands,  but 
for  the  heavy  soils  lime-stone  gravel  is  preferred. 
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In  hiring  farms,  the  lower  tenants  will  take  them  of  50 
acres,  if  they  have  a  few  cows  and  horses,  without  a 
shilling  in  their  pockets.    Mr.  Rowley  keepe  a  very  con- 
siderable domain  in  his  hands  ;  adjoining  to  it  is  a  black- 
turf  bog  of  admirable  use  for  tiring.    I  viewed  it  atten- 
tively, and  am  clear  that  all  such  bogs  as  this,  with  a  fall 
from  them  for  draining,  might  very  easily  be  improved  into 
excellent  meadow.    The  surface  is  covered  with  heath 
about  a  foot  high,  and  under  that  eight  or  nine  feet  deep 
of  puffy  stuff,  which  when  burnt  yields  no  ashes ;  then 
the  bog  turf  ten  feet  deep  cuts  like  butter,  and  under  that 
a  marley  lime- stone  gravel.    They  have  found  at  14  feet 
deep  evident  marks  of  the  plough  in  the  soil  at  bottom, 
also  remains  of  cabbins,  cribs  for  cattle,  mooses'  horns, 
oaks,  yews,  and  fir,  being  good  red  deal.    In  working  for 
fuel,  they  dig  out  the  black  bog  and  throw  the  upper 
stratum  in  its  place,  through  which  open  drains  being 
kept,  the  turfs,  as  they  are  dug  are  spread  on  it  for  drying. 
In  many  spots  I  remarked  the  vernal  grass  (a  nthovavthnm 
odoratnm),  the  holcus  (Icwutius),  narrow-leaved  plantain 
(plant a (fo  lanceolata),  docks  (rnmez), white  and  red  clover; 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  master  drains  a  full  crop  of  fern 
(pteris  aquilina.)    Upon  cutting  small  surface  drains  on 
the  bog,  the  heath  (erica)  doubles  its  growth.    The  expence 
of  cutting  drains  in  the  bog  six  feet  wide  at  top,  six  deep, 
and  one  wide  at  bottom,  is  8<7.  or  9 d.  a  perch  of  21  foot. 
The  plantations  and  ornamented  grounds  at  Summerhill 
are  extensive,  and  form  a  very  fine  environ,  spreading  over 
the  hills,  and  having  a  noble  appearance  from  the  high 
lands  above  the  bog,    The  house  is  large  and  handsome, 
with  an  elegant  hall,  a  cube  of  30  feet,  and  many  very 
good  and  convenient  apartments. 

Went  in  the  evening  to  Lord  Mornington's  at  Dangan,1 
who  is  making  mauy  improvements  whic  h  he  shewed  me  ; 
his  plantations  are  extensive,  and  he  has  formed  a  large 
water,  having  five  or  six  islands  much  varied,  and  pro- 
montories of  high  land  shoot  so  far  into  it  as  to  form 
almost  distant  lakes,  the  effect  pleasing.  There  are  above 
100  acres  under  water,  and  his  lordship  has  planned  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  it.    Returned  to  Summerhill. 


1  Co.  Meath. 
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June  29th,  left  it,  taking  the  road  to  Slaine,1  the  country 
very  pleasant  all  the  way ;  much  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  variegated  with  some  woods,  planted  hedge-rows, 
and  gentle  hills :  the  cabbins  continue  much  the  same,  the 
same  plenty  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  cows.  The  cattle  in  the 
road  have  their  fore  legs  all  tied  together  with  straw,  to 
keep  them  from  breaking  into  the  fields ;  even  sheep,  and 
pigs,  and  goats  are  all  in  the  same  bondage.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Colonel  Burton  at  the  Castle,  in  whom 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  on  repeated  occasions,  the 
utmost  assiduity  to  procure  me  every  species  of  informa- 
tion, entering  into  the  spirit  of  my  design  with  the  most 
liberal  ideas. 

His  partner,  in  Slaine  Mills,  Mr.  Jebb,  gave  me  the  following- 
particulars  of  the  common  husbandry,  which,  upon  reading  over 
to  several  intelligent  farmers,  they  found  very  little  occasion  to 
correct.  Farms  rise  from  100  to  300  acres,  the4soil,  a  stoney 
loam  upon  a  rock,  and  lets  on  an  average  at  25  shillings  and  the 
whole  county  throughout  the  same.    The  courses  of  crops, 

1.  Fallow  with  lime,  120  barrels  an  acre,  at  Id.  besides  car- 

riage. 

2.  Wheat,  sow  a  barrel,  and  get  6  to  7,  sometimes  11. 

3.  Barley  or  oats,  if  barley,  sow  1^.  and  get  13. 

4.  Oats,  sow  two  barrels,  the  crop  16.  Also, 

1.  Fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  barley,  4.  oats,  o  clover,  for 

Two  years  6.  Barley. 
Another.  1  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  spring  corn,  4.  spring  corn,  5. 
fallow,  6.  wheat,  7.  barley,  and  red  or  white  clover  or  trefoile 
and  hay  seeds.  Another,  1.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  clover,  2  years, 
4.  barley,  5.  oats.  A  common  practice  is,  for  the  farmers  to 
hire  any  kind  of  rough  waste  land,  at  three  guineas,  or  three 
pound  an  acre  for  three  crops,  engaging  to  lime  it  if  the  lime  is 
found  them ;  120  barrels  per  acre,  which  comes  to  £3  10s.  from 
£9  9a.  leaves  six  for  three  years.  They  cultivate  it  in  the 
common  course  of  1.  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  barley,  and  4.  oats. 
Turneps  not  generally  come  in,  but  farmer  Macguire  has  20 
acres  to  40  every  year,  but  does  not  hoe  them,  he  feeds  sheep 

1  Slane,  co.  Meath.  It  is  characteristic  of  Young  to  give  no  thought 
to  anything  of  antiquarian  interest,  else  one  might  have  looked  for  some 
reference  to  the  tumuli  and  other  important  remains  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 
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on  the  land  and  then  sows  barley  and  clover.  Clover  would  be 
more  general,  was  it  not  for  the  expence  of  picking  the  stones 
for  mowing,  which  costs  10*.  or  \2s.  an  acre.  Sometimes  mow 
it  once,  and  feed  afterwards  ;  the  crops  exceedingly  great.  A 
few  tares  sown  for  the  horses.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nanny1 
water,  many  white  pease  sown,  instead  of  a  fallow,  and  good 
crops,  wheat  sown  after  them.  They  also  sow  beans  about  Kil- 
brue.2  Every  farmer  has  a  little  flax,  from  a  rood  to  an  acre, 
and  all  the  cottages  a  spot,  if  they  have  any  land,  they  go 
through  the  whole  process  themselves,  and  spin  and  weave  it. 
From  hence  to  Drogheda, 1  there  is  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloth,  which  Ls  exported  to  Liverpool,  about  1*.  a  yard. 
At  Xavan4  there  is  a  fabrick  of  sacking  for  home  consumption  ; 
the  weavers  earn  1*.  a  day  at  these  works. 

Potatoes  are  a  great  article  of  culture  :  the  cottagers  take 
land  of  the  farmers,  giving  them  i;4  10*.  an  acre,  dunged.  All 
in  the  trenching  way,  the  ridge  six  feet,  the  furrow  two  and  a 
half ;  always  weed  them,  the  be<t  season  for  planting  the  middle 
of  April.  The  crop  64  barrels  on  an  average,  and  the  price 
3*.  6(1.  a  barrel.    They  have  got  much  into  the  apple  potatoe. 


£  ft,  A 

Rent  ..4110 

Spreading  dung  .    .    0    2  0 

Seven  barrels  of  seed  3ft.  M  .....    1    4  r» 

Cutting  and  laying   .    0    6  6 

Trenching  and  earthing  up  4    0  0 

Taking  up  picking  I  hi.  %  barrel.  64  ..080 


£10  12  0 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  potatoes  ifl 
As.  a  barrel.  Wheat  is  sown  after  them,  and  sometimes  barley  ; 
the  wheat  is  generally  a  bad  crop  and  bad  grain,  but  the  barley 
good.  For  fat  hogs  they  boil  them,  and  at  last  mix  some  bran 
or  oats ;  a  hog  of  2  cwt.  will  fatten  in  two  months,  on  six  barrels 
and  one  barrel  of  oats.  Much  poultry  is  also  reared  and  fed  in 
all  the  cabbins  by  means  of  potatoe-. 

Waste  lands  have  been  brought  in  and  cultivated  at  Grange 
Geath,  the  soil  stony  and  over-run  with  heath  (erica  vulgaris)  and 

1  The  river  Nanny,  co.  Meath,  divides  the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Duleek. 

-  Kilbrew  House,  co.  Meath.      s  Co.  Louth.      4  Co.  Meath. 
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whins,  (idex  europceus)  let  before  the  improvement  at  4*.,  but 
lets  now  at  20.9.  They  ploughed  up  the  surface  and  spontaneous 
growth,  summer  fallowed  and  lined  at  150  barrels  an  acre, 
sowed  wheat,  and  pursued  the  course  above  mentioned,  the 
crops  of  oats  exceedingly  great,  20  barrels  an  acre ;  of  this 
land  there  were  2,500  acres.  The  great  manure  of  the  country  is 
lime,  which  is  always  laid  on  fallow ;  they  find  the  advantage  of 
it  so  clearly  as  to  be  seen  in  the  effect  to  an  inch :  but  when 
land  is  got  much  out  of  heart,  then  the  lime  will  not  do  :  and 
they  lay  it  clown  to  clover  for  several  years  till  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  turf,  after  which  it  will  answer  well.  Hollow  draining 
is  generally  used,  even  by  the  common  farmers,  who  have  found 
by  experience  that  their  lime  will  do  no  good  till  the  land  is 
drained.  The  fences  about  new  inclosed  pieces,  and  those  made 
in  general  by  gentlemen,  are  ditches  six  feet  deep,  seven  feet 
wide,  and  fourteen  inches  at  bottom,  with  two  rows  of  quick  in 
the  bank,  furze  sown  on  the  top,  or  a  dead  hedge  of  brash. 
Good  grass  land  for  meadow  lets  for  £3  or  £4  an  acre  ;  mow  it  all 
and  get  three  ton  of  hay  an  acre  or  fifteen  Irish  load.  Many 
dairies  of  cows,  up  to  50  and  60,  kept  here  for  butter.  Mr. 
Kelly,  near  the  Obelisk,  Drogheda,  has  200  cows  let  at  £5. 
The  breed  is  half  English  and  half  Irish,  worth  £5  to  £7  each ; 
the  farmers  let  theirs  to  dairy-men,  who  are  common  labourers, 
at  £4  a  piece,  but  if  they  won't  give  five  or  seven  quarts  at  a 
meal  they  may  be  rejected ;  a  good  one  will  give  ten  quarts  of 
milk  per  meal,  the  produce  about  £5,  consequently  there  is  SOff. 
a  head  profit.  As  butter-milk  is  all  the  food  of  the  people,  the 
number  of  swine  kept  is  very  small :  it  is  carried  to  Drogheda. 
and  sold  at  six  quarts  a  penny.  The  cows  are  fed  in  winter  on 
hay  alone;  all  are  kept  abroad  in  the  day,  but  housed  at  night. 
They  rear  almost  all  the  calves,  weaning  them  at  six  weeks  or 
two  months  old  :  at  a  fortnight  they  sell  at  3s.  or  4*.  Some,  but 
not  dairymen,  give  them  in  rearing  hay -tea.  They  fatten  many 
cows,  having  much  grass  :  an  acre  to  a  cow.  Swine  fatten  from 
one  to  two  cwt.  Many  are  kept  upon  potatoes  alone,  and  fattened 
intirely  upon  that  root,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  very  profitable 
use  ;  the  potatoe  fed  pork  much  firmer  than  that  on  pollard. 
There  is  a  great  demand  this  year,  many  ship  loads  alive  being 
bought  up  for  England  ;  and  the  price  good,  encourages  the 

1  Erected  to  commi*niorate  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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breed  incredibly.  Many  sheep  are  kept,  bought  in  every  year 
in  autumn,  mostly  ewes,  but  some  wethers,  at  12.v.  to  15*.  Sell 
the  lambs  fat  in  May  or  June  at  10*.  cut  four  or  five  pound  of 
wool,  worth  5*  and  fat  the  ewe  to  19*.  or  20*.  profit  £1  1*.  a 
head.  Buy  wethers  at  20*.  to  25*.  sell  at  30*.  to  42*.  with  a 
fleece  of  seven  pound ;  in  winter  they  have  hay,  and  some  sheaf 
oats.  No  rot  here.  Plough  all  with  horses,  six  to  a  plough,  and 
do  an  acre  a  day,  working  often  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
eight  at  night,  and  stiring  eight  or  nine  inches  deep.  They  keep 
10  or  12  horses  to  100  acres  in  tillage,  and  breed  them  all  them- 
selves. The  price  of  ploughing  8  v.  an  acre.  The  whole  prepara- 
tion of  a  fallow  worth  25*.  an  acre ;  and  for  barley  12*.  The 
form  of  lands  narrow  ridges  three  or  four  feet  wide  ;  the  year's 
expense  to  a  farmer  £5  each  horse  ;  very  seldom  give  them  any 
oats.  They  cut  no  straw  into  chaff;  and  as  all  their  corn  is 
winnowed  in  the  road,  the  chaff  of  it  is  lost.  They  never  break 
their  stubbles  till  about  Christmas  ;  the  plough  generally  used,  i> 
an  imperfect  swing  one.  In  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  they  will 
take  100  acres  or  more  with  scarce  any  money;  but  then  they 


must  have  to  the  value  of 

£  *.  d. 

8  Horses  at  £5   40    0  0 

4  Cows  £5                                           .  20    0  0 

2  Sows  10*                                           .  10  0 

(j  Cars  at  £3   18    0  0 

2  Ploughs  at  12*.   14  0 

2  Harrows   1130 

No  rollers  used 

Harness  at  10s.  a  horse   3    0  0 

Sundries   1000 

Household  furniture   5    0  0 

1  Sack  of  oat -meal   10  0 


Labour  supplied  by  letting  land  to  others  for  pota- 
toes ;  no  seed,  as  he  pays  the  preceding  tenant  the 
eighth  sheaf  of  the  winter  corn,  and  the  fourth  of 

the  spring,  in  lieu  of  the  seed  and  sowing.  

£100  17  0 

A  very  intelligent  labourer,  sent  for  by  Mr.  Burton,  gave  me 
the  following  account  for  40  acres,  10  of  them  grass. 

£  s.  d. 

4  Horses  18    4  0 

4  Cows   20    0  0 


Carried  forward  £38    4  0 
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Brought  forward  £38    4  0 


10  Sheep   700 

1  Sow   0  15  0 

1  Plough  and  harness   2    5  6 

2  Harrows   129 

10  Sacks   10  0 

Winnowing  sheet   0  10  0 

Furniture   1000 

15  Acres  oats  seed,  two  barrels  and  a 

half  an  acre   18  10  0 

6  Acres  barley  one  and  a  half  9  barrels 

12s   580 

Labourers   20160 

2  Boys  and  a  maid  servant   3    8  3 

Provision  8  cwt  of  oatmeal   ....  340 

1  Barrels  meslin  at  16s.      .....  340 

Wear  and  tear   2    5  6 

4  Cars   9    2  0 

Poultry   0  13  3 


£127    8  3 

With  this  expenditure  they  fare  no  better  than  common 
labourers,  and  do  not  improve  their  circumstances.  Land  sells 
at  rack  rent  22  and  23  years'  purchase,  as  well  now  as  in  1768  ; 
the  bankruptcies  in  1772  did  not  affect  the  purchase  of  land. 
XJounty  cess  8c?.  to  Is.  an  acre;  tythes  for  wheat  7s.,  barley  5s. , 
oats,  3  to  4s. ,  mowing  ground  Ss.  6c?.  nothing  for  land  fed,  and 
no  small  tythes ;  no  tea  drank  among  the  cottagers.  Leases  in 
general  31  years  to  Catholics  ;  to  Protestants,  three  lives  or  31 
years.  Rent  of  cabbins  40s.  with  a  potatoe  garden ;  if  a  cow  is 
kept  40s.  more.  No  emigrations.  The  Catholic  religion  general 
among  the  lower  classes. 

Labour. 

Ditching  6  feet  by  5,  20c?.  a  perch 
4        by  5,  Is.  2d. 
6        by  7,  2s.  6d. 
Threshing  wheat  Is.  &  barrel 
barley  8c?. 
oats  5d. 
No  servants  hired  at  all. 
Women  a  day  in  harvest  8c?. 

Rise  in  the  price  of  labour  in  ten  years,  from  5d.  to  Id.  to  Sd. 
and  10c?.,  but  they  wrork  harder  and  better. 
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Provisions. 

Bacon  5d.,  bread  Id.,  potatoes  2\d.  a  stone,  new  milk  Id.  si 
quart,  ducks  3c?.,  candles  §\d.,  soap  §\d.  firing  of  the  poor,  fiirz 
and  coal  to  a  trifling  amount.  The  farmers  burn  their  straw,  for 
which  they  deserve  to  he  hanged.1 

Building. 

Slate,  12s.  per  1000. 
Elm,  £2  105.  to  £3  a  ton. 
Fir  £3. 

Dry  walls  dashed  2s. 
Building  a  cabbin  £5. 
Ditto     a  farm-house  and  offices  for  100  acres,  £50. 

Hire  of  four  cars,  one  man  and  a  boy,  4s.  a  day;  23  miles 
from  Dublin  it  takes  the  whole  week  to  go  twice.  The  price  to 
go  there  10s.  a  week,  4s.  of  it  expences  on  the  road.  The  load, 
6  cwt.  each  car.  But  Mr.  Jebb  has  sent  18  cwt.  to  Dublin 
with  one  horse,  and  not  an  extraordinary  one,  15  or  16  cwt. 
often. 

In  the  improvements  making  about  the  Castle,  it  was  necessary 
to  move  a  large  hill  of  limestone,  and  as  the  readiest  way, 
Colonel  Burton  is  burning  it  to  lime.  The  kiln,  like  most,  I  have 
seen  in  Ireland,  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  19  feet  deep,  and  9  diameter  in  the  swell ;  when  new  it 
burnt  400  barrels  in  a  week,  each  3  bushels ;  but  as  the  lining  is 
worn,  it  is  now  from  350  to  400.  A  ton  of  culm,  which  costs  at 
Drogheda  13s.,  and  2s.  freight  from  thence,  bums  50  barrels  of 
lime.  Quarrying  and  burning  the  stone  is  1  %d.  a  barrel,  expences 
in  all  5^d.,  and  it  sells  at  the  kiln  for  7c?.  The  stone  is  laid 
in  layers  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  is  always  kept  supplying 
at  top  and  emptying  at  bottom.  The  kiln  costs  £35  building, 
and  it  employs  three  hands. 

Lord  Conyngham's  seat,  Slaine  Castle,  on  the  Boyne,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  I  have  seen  ;  the  grounds 
are  very  bold  and  various,  rising  around  the  castle  in  noble 
hills  or  beautiful  inequalities  of  surface,  with  an  outline  of 
flourishing  plantations.    Under  the  castle  flows  the  Boyne, 

1  In  spite  of  this  anathema  the  practice  was  still  not  uncommon  in  1847. 
T.  C.  Foster's  "Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland/' p.  245. 
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in  a  reach  broken  by  islands,  with  a  very  fine  shore  of  rock 
on  one  side,  and  wood  on  the  other.  Through  the  lower 
plantations  are  ridings,  which  look  upon  several  beautiful 
scenes,  formed  by  the  river,  and  take  in  the  distant 
country,  exhibiting  the  noblest  views  of  waving  Cultinald 
Hills,  with  the  Castle  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
planted  domain,  through  which  the  Boyne  winds  its 
beautiful  course. 

Under  Mr.  Lambert's  house,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  spot ;  rocks  on  one  side,  rising 
in  j>eculiar  forms  very  boldly;  the  other  steep  wood, 
the  river  bending  short  between  them  like  a  land-locked 
bason. 

Lord  Conyngham's  keeping  up  Slaine  Castle,  and  spend- 
ing great  sums,  though  he  rarely  resides  there,  is  an 
instance  of  magnificence  not  often  met  with;  while  it  is 
so  common  for  absentees  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  every 
shilling  they  can,  so  contrary  a  conduct  ought  to  be  held 
in  the  estimation  which  it  justly  deserves. 

June  30th,  rode  out  to  view  the  country  and  some  im- 
provements in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  principal  of  which 
are  those  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Foster,  which  I  saw  from 
Grlaston  Hill,  in  the  road  from  Slaine  to  Dundalk. 
Adjoining  to  it  is  an  extensive  improvement  of  Mr. 
Fortescue's;  ten  years  ago  the  land  was  let  at  3s.  6d.f 
now  it  is  a  guinea;  which  great  work  was  done  by  the 
tenants,  and  lime  and  fallow  the  means  pursued.  These 
and  other  improvements,  with  the  general  increase  of 
prosperity,  has  had  such  an  effect  in  employing  the  people, 
that  Colonel  Burton  assured  me,  that  20  years  ago, 
if  he  gave  notice  at  the  mass-houses,  that  he  wanted 
labourers,  in  two  days  he  could  have  2  or  300  ;  now  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  20,  from  the  quantity  of  regular 
employment  being  so  much  increased.  I  observed 
weaver's  looms  in  most  of  the  cabbins,  went  into  one,  and 
the  man  informed  me  that  he  could  weave  a  web  65  or 
66  yards  long,  and  26  inches  wide,  at  8d.  a  yard  price  in  a 
week.  34  to  36  lb.  of  yarn  makes  it,  which  costs  15d.  per 
lb.,  he  and  his  journeymen  could  earn  7  or  Ss.  a  week 
by  it.  He  paid  =£4  4s.  for  the  grazing  of  a  cow,  a  rood  of 
potatoe  garden,  and  the  cabbin.    They  were  burning  straw, 
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which,  I  forgot  to  remark,  I  have  found  very  common  where 
there  is  no  turf :  a  most  pernicious  custom ;  it  is  in  fact 
what  I  have  often  heard  literally  reported,  that  they  burn 
their  dunghills  in  Ireland. 

Passed  through  several  farms  much  improved,  and 
found  great  attention  given  to  fences,  th**  ditches  very 
large,  and  the  bauks  well  planted. 

Lord  Boyne's  estate  appears  to  be  very  rich,  and  the 
tenants  beyond  the  common  run. 

The  country  is  well  wooded,  and  has  an  appearance  of 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  England. 

Walked  into  Mr.  Maurice's  fields  ;  he  is  a  considerable 
farmer,  buys  his  fattening  cows  in  May  from  <£3  to  £6  6*., 
sells  fat  from  August  to  Christmas,  with  30s.  profit :  be 
has  laid  down  a  meadow  to  grass  with  so  much  care  that 
the  expense  was  £10  an  acre.  In  one  of  his  fields  he 
sowed  red  clover  with  the  third  crop  of  corn,  it  failed,  but 
an  amazing  sheet  of  white  clover  came,  which  I  saw,  and 
was  indeed  surprised  at  such  a  proof  of  the  excellenc  y  of 
the  soil,  even  under  such  exceeding  bad  management ;  1  »ut 
not  a  human  being  that  I  have  met  with  has  any  notion  of 
sowing  clover  with  the  first  crop. 

Returning  to  Slaine,  dined  with  Mr.  Jebb,  and  viewed 
the  mill,  which  is  a  very  large  edifice,  excellently  built  ; 
it  was  begun  in  1763,  and  finished  in  1766.  The  water 
from  the  Boyne  is  conducted  to  it  by  a  wear  of  650  feet 
long,  24  feet  base,  and  8  feet  high,  of  solid  masonry ;  the 
water  let  into  it  by  very  complete  floodgates. 

The  canal  is  800  feet  long,  all  faced  with  stone,  and  64  feet 
wide ;  on  one  side  is  a  wharf  completely  formed  and  walled 
against  the  river,  whereon  are  offices  of  several  kinds,  and  a  dry 
dock  for  building  lighters.  The  mill  is  138  feet  long,  the 
breadth  54,  and  the  height  to  the  cornice  42,  being  a  very  large 
and  handsome  edifice,  such  as  no  mill  I  have  seen  in  England  can 
be  compared  with.  The  corn  upon  being  unloaded,  is  hoisted 
through  doors  in  the  floors  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  being  worked  by  the  water-wheel, 
and  discharged  into  spacious  granaries  which  hold  5,000  barrels. 
From  thence  it  is  conveyed,  during  seven  months  in  the  year,  to 
the  kiln  for  drying,  the  mill  containing  two.  which  will  dry  80 
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barrels  in  24  hours.  From  the  kiln  it  is  hoisted  again  to  the 
upper  story,  from  thence  to  a  fanning  machine  for  re-dressing, 
to  get  out  dirt,  soil,  etc.  And  from  thence,  by  a  small  sifting 
machine,  into  the  hoppers,  to  be  ground,  and  is  again  hoisted 
into  the  bolting  mills,  to  be  dressed  into  flour,  different  sorts  of 
pollard  and  bran.  In  all  which  progress,  the  machinery  is  con- 
trived to  do  the  business  with  the  least  labour  possible :  it  will 
grind  with  great  ease  120  barrels,  of  20  stone  each,  every  day. 
Beginning  in  1763,  for  a  few  years,  about  13,000  barrels  per  ann.. 
were  ground,  of  late  years  up  to  17,000  barrels.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  this  mill  is  very  differrent  from  the  English  ones, 
they  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  kiln-drying  or  dressing.  The 
expense  per  barrel  of  the  drying  in  coals  and  labour  is  3d.,  and  the 
waste  is  one-twentieth  in  the  weight:  but  the  contrivance  reduces 
the  expense  of  dressing  to  a  trifle.  The  whole  charge  of  manu- 
facturing the  wheat  into  flour  in  mere  labour  is  9d.  a  barrel,  and 
the  3d.  drying  makes  Is.  The  barrel  weighs  20  stone,  14  lbs.  ta 
the  stone,  of  which 

Flour    .    14  st.  8lb. 
Bran  / 
Pollard  (     4  SL 
J )irt.  waste,  grinding  and  )  ,   .  n      /  . 

dressing         .        .      '  1  st*  6  lb'  \  on  averaSe  ot  the  year. 

20  st. 


The  waste  in  re-dressing  the  corn  (which  is  what  the  farmers: 
ought  to  do)  is  about  3  lbs.  a  barrel. 

The  pollard  Mr.  Jebb  tried,  for  six  years,  in  giving  to  pigs. 
Bought  in  stores  in  September,  at  7*.  to  20s.  each,  and  put  them 
to  pollard  given  wet,  about  the  thickness  of  gruel ;  it  could  have 
been  sold  for  25.  a  barrel  of  6  stone,  and  in  feeding  it  did  not 
produce  more  than  \0d.  a  barrel ;  pork  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  cwt. 
Thinks  it  would  not  more  than  pay  the  2s.  a  barrel  if  pork 
was  40s.  per  cwt.  Tried  also  breeding  sows  ;  bought  Berkshire 
sows  fed  upon  the  pollard,  but  it  did  not  answer  better  than  the 
other  method.  The  pork  fed  upon  it  was  soft,  and  not  near  so 
good  as  potatoe-fed.  Mr.  Jebb  thinks,  however,  that  if  he  had 
had  plenty  of  straw  litter,  as  the  stone-yard  foundered  them, 
and  clover  for  summer  food,  that  it  would  have  paid  the  2s.  a 
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barrel,  but  not  more,  the  dung  being  then  the  profit.  The  sows 
did  exceedingly  well,  and  the  pigs  also,  in  rearing. 

The  corn  is  brought  to  the  mill  from  all  the  country  round  to 
the  distance  of  10  miles.  The  farmers  send  it  in,  and  leave  the 
price  to  be  fixed.  The  raising  the  mill  and  offices  complete 
cost  £20,000,  and  has  established,  in  a  fine  corn  country,  a  con- 
stant market ;  and  has  preserved  the  tillage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  would  have  declined  from  the  premium  on  distant 
-carriage. 

The  flour  is  sent  to  Dublin,  and  the  manufacturing  country 
to  the  north  about  Newry,  &c. 

It  employs  constantly  from  10  to  12  hands;  the  common 
ones,  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

They  sow  much  earlier,  and  the  corn  is  drier  of  late  years 
than  at  first. 

The  carriage  of  all  the  flour  that  is  not  sent  by  the  navigation 
is  by  one-horse  cars,  which  carry  6  cwt.  of  flour  twice  a  week  t<» 
Dublin. 

The  parish  of  Monknewton,1  in  the  county  of  Meath 
lying  between  Drogheda  and  Slaine,  nearly  midway,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  rich  abbey  of  Mellifont*  (whose 
beautiful  gothic  ruins  are  in  the  neighbourhood),  consists 
of  very  fine  corn  land,  and  mostly  belongs  to  John  Baker 
Holroyd,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield  Place,  in  the  county  of  Sussex  : 
a  gentleman  who  having  favoured  me  before  with  excellent 
intelligence  in  that  country,  took  pleasure  in  repeating  it 
cn  occasion  of  my  Irish  tour. 

Towards  Mattock  Bridge  the  soil  is  a  light  rich  loam, 
but  the  north-western  part  is  a  strong  fertile  clay.  The 
whole  estate  has  been  let  out  to  two  or  three  considerable 
people  for  61  years,  and  they  under-let  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  country.  The  leases  expired  in  1762,  when  Mr.  H. 
visited  the  estate,  and  found  it  as  ill  used  as  it  possibly 
could  be.  However,  great  rents  were  offered.  He  declined 
the  proposals  of  several  considerable  men,  to  take  the 

1  Apparently  the  parish  referred  to  is  Newtown  Mon  aster  boice.  co. 
Louth. 

2  A  Cistercian  monastery,  founded  in  1142  as  an  offshoot  of  that  at 
Olairvaux,  where  St.  Bernard  was  the  abbot.  It  grew  to  be  an  estab 
lishment  of  great  wealth  and  importance,  but  was  secularized  in  1540, 
and  became  a  ruin  about  a  hundred  years  later. 
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whole  to  under-let  at  rack-rents  as  before,  knowing  that 
the  same  wretched  husbandry  and  poverty  must  continue, 
if  he  did,  although  it  would  secure  his  rents  most  effec- 
tually. He  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  rents  offered 
by  persons  who  would  reside  on  the  estate,  (dividing  with 
them  the  profits  of  the  middle-man),  and  voluntarily 
engaged  to  pay  for  the  masonry  and  principal  timber  of 
farm  houses,  barns,  stables,  &c.  He  made  large  ditches, 
planting  them  with  quick,  round  each  farm.  He  allowed 
half  the  expence  of  inner  fences.  He  provided  an  excellent 
lime- stone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  besides  lime-kilns 
on  different  farms.  He  built  about  the  centre  of  the 
estate  a  very  large  double  kiln,  calculated  to  burn  1,000 
barrels  per  week.  He  allows  30s.  for  every  acre  on  which 
100  barrels  of  unslacked  lime  shall  be  laid,  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  on  condition  that  the  land 
hath  a  winter  and  summer  fallow  at  the  same  time.  In 
some  instances  he  allows  40s.  per  acre,  which  is  nearly  the 
whole  expence  of  liming ;  and  in  some  instances,  when 
£100  is  laid  out  on  an  house,  he  allows  <£50  or  .£60,  but 
as  yet  no  great  advantage  is  taken  of  his  encouragement 
to  build.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  scattered  style 
of  building;  to  have  the  barns,  stables,  &c,  built  round  a 
farm  yard,  and  that  the  house  should  have  a  story  or  floor 
above.  Some  objected,  that  a  floor  raised  an  house  too 
high,  and  exposed  it  too  much  :  the  estate  is  rather  low  as 
to  situation,  and  sheltered  by  hills  on  every  side,  but  I 
understand  some  considerable  houses  are  to  be  built  next 
year.  The  common  farmers,  however,  prefer  living  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  have  no  idea  of  the 
chearfulness  of  large  windows,  but  let  in  barely  light 
enough  to  do  their  business  through  apertures  not  much 
better  than  loop  holes ;  neither  has  the  encouragement  to 
lime  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  degree  it  might  be 
expected.  Mr.  H.  is  an  hearty  well-wisher  to  Ireland,  and 
ready  to  embrace  any  scheme  of  improvement  for  its 
advantage.  He  wished  to  make  some  return  to  the 
oountry  for  spending  the  income  of  the  estate  out  of  it. 
He  was  ready  to  allow  almost  the  whole  of  every  expense 
that  could  be  laid  out  on  the  lands,  knowing  the  poverty  of 
the  common  Irish  residing  tenantry,  and  their  characters 
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to  be  such,  that  they  could  not  improve  them  as  they 
should  be;  yet  I  understand  they  are  not  much  better 
satisfied  than  other  tenants :  and  the  rent  seems  high. 
The  farms  were  mostly  let  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of 
taking  land  was  greater  than  at  present,  but  it  is  far  from 
an  high  rent  for  land  so  circumstanced  and  situated,  built 
and  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  There  is 
much  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  towards  Drogheda, 
let  at  two  guineas,  and  three  pounds  and  upwards,  per 
acre.  He  is  a  great  friend  to  agriculture,  has  considered 
the  subject  much,  and  was  very  anxious  to  introduce 
something  like  the  best  English  husbandry  on  his  Irish 
estate,  but  that  is  still  at  a  great  distance.  He  endea- 
voured to  break  through  the  barbarous  custom  of  having 
the  whole  farm  laid  waste  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  every 
inch  ploughed  up,  but  could  not  carry  his  point  further, 
than  by  giving  great  present  advantages  to  the  tenants,  to 
induce  them  to  agree,  that  the  third  part  of  the  farms 
should  not  be  ploughed  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the 
lease.  The  soil  is  so  good,  that  if  used  ever  so  ill  in  that 
time,  it  will  recover,  and  there  will  be  a  very  good  sward. 
According  to  the  common  method  of  leasing  lands  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  country  is  nearly  waste  and  unprofit- 
able, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  public,  during  seven  or 
eight  years  in  every  31  years,  the  usual  lease.  For  the 
tenant,  not  restrained  by  proper  clauses,  nor  obliged  to 
any  particular  management,  or  to  manure,  ploughs  up 
every  thing,  and  for  some  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  pursues  the  most  ruinous  system  for  the  land,  dis- 
posed even  to  lose  some  advantage  himself,  rather  than 
his  successor  should  have  any  benefit ;  consequently,  the 
three  or  four  last  years  the  crops  hardly  pay  expences,  and 
three  or  four  years  more  are  lost  before  it  can  be  brought 
into  any  condition.  Good  and  straight  roads  are  made 
through  and  across  the  estate,  and  bridges  built  where 
necessary.  Such  a  disposition  in  the  landlord  to  improve, 
must  do  much  for  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
the  estate,  the  young  whitethorn  hedges,  (of  which  a  great 
quantity  had  been  planted,  and  which  grew  most  luxu- 
riantly) serve  as  spring  food  for  sheep  and  other  cattle. 
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The  estate  is  now  divided  into  farms,  from  70  to  150  acres, 
and  let  in  general  for  31  years,  at  40s.  and  35s.  per  acre, 
some  part  at  30s.  and  a  small  part  at  26s.  The  lands  are 
tythe-free,  and  there  are  no  taxes  of  any  kind  paid  by  the 
tenants,  except  assessments  for  making  and  repairing  the 
roads  of  the  barony,  which  some  years  have  amounted  to 
lOd.  per  acre,  and  is  laid  on  by  the  grand  jury  at  the 
assizes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Mr.  Gerard  at  Gibbs  Town. — Lord  Bective  at  Headfort. — Lord 
Longford  at  Packenham  Hall. — The  Penal  Laws. — Condition  of  the 
Lower  Classes. — Pilfering  common. — Mullingar.  —  Tullamore.  —  Capt. 
J ohnston  at  Charleville. 

JULY  1st,  left  Slaine,  taking  the  road  towards  Kells.1 
Called  at  Gibbs  Town,2  where  Mr.  Gerard  has  one  of 
the  most  considerable  farms  in  the  country.  He  very 
kindly  shewed  me  it,  and  explained  the  management. 

His  bullocks  he  buys  in  October  at  £10  each,  and  sells  them 
in  summer  with  £4  profit  :  the  cows  in  May,  at  £5  10s.  and 
sells  them  before  winter  from  30s.  to  40s.  profit.  He  mows 
100  acres  of  hay  for  the  sheep  and  bullocks,  and  keeps  good 
after-grass  besides.  The  bullocks  in  winter  have  nothing  but 
hay  and  grass,  and  are  always  in  the  fields,  there  being  no  such 
thing  in  this  country  as  foddering  yards  for  winter  feeding. 
Two  bullocks  require  three  acres.  The  fields  being  generally 
large,  a  proportion  of  stock  is  thrown  to  each,  which  are  left  to 
fat ;  but  if  any  do  not  seem  to  thrive  well,  they  are  drawn  from 
them  and  put  into  better  food. 

The  sheep  Mr.  Gerard  buys  in  October,  three  year  old 
wethers,  at  25s. ;  he  begins  to  sell  in  April,  and  by  August  they 
are  generally  gone  at  about  35s.  on  an  average.  Fatting,  in 
this  manner  he  thinks  more  advantageous  than  ewes  and  lambs. 
The  winter  sheep  have  hay  in  bad  weather. 

1  Co.  Meath. 

2  In  the  parish  of  Donoughpatrick,  co.  Meath. 
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The  best  cattle  come  from  Gal  way,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon. 
Mr.  Gerard  thinks  the  cross  of  the  English  breeds  in  Ireland 
has  done  good,  except  in  the  hides,  which  are  much  thinner 
from  them.  A  good  hide  is  worth  £3  or  £4,  but  in  common 
from  30s.  to  405. 

The  soil  of  this  neighbourhood  is,  much  of  it,  a  dry  stoney 
loam,  which  wants  no  draining;  and  whenever  red  clover  is 
sown  and  left,  the  white  comes  in  perfect  sheets,  but  the  bottoms 
are  strong  land,  wet  and  bad.  All  the  dry  lands  would  do  per- 
fectly well  for  turneps ;  Mr.  Gerard  tried  them,  and  got  fine 
crops :  but  the  poor  stole  them  in  car  loads,  which  made  him 
leave  off  the  practice. 

Under  the  boggy  bottoms  there  is  a  very  fine  white  marie,  of 
a  sort  I  have  not  seen  in  England  ;  it  is  under  four  feet  of  black 
bog,  and  lies  in  a  stratum,  14  feet  thick,  on  blue  gravel ;  it  is 
always  found  under  the  black,  not  the  red  bog ;  it  cuts  with 
turf  spades,  quite  like  white  butter,  but  in  the  air  falls  into  a 
sandy  powder  to  appearance :  it  is  uncommonly  light  in  the 
hand,  and  has  a  very  great  effervescence  with  acids,  as  I  tried. 
Mr.  G.  has  marled  109  acres,  and  found  the  benefit  immense. 
Lays  2  or  300  barrels  an  acre,  and  always  on  tillage. 

He  has  made  many  covered  drains  with  stones,  the  effect  of 
which  is  great ;  and  he  has  his  fields  fenced  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  by  deep  ditches,  high  banks,  and  well-planted  hedges. 

One- third  of  the  county  of  Meath,  he  thinks,  is  let  to  sub- 
tenants ;  a  farm  of  1100  acres  near  him  is  so,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce a  tythe  of  what  it  ought  to  do.  For  stocking,  etc.,  a  grazing 
farm  of  1,000  acres,  £2,000  does  ;  £3,000  would  do  it  well. 

Corn-acres  are  common  here,  which  is  to  let  the  land  for 
£3  15s,  to  £4  an  acre  to  the  poor  for  three  or  four  crops  ;  who 
generally  sow  oats,  but  sometimes  wheat. 

Beached  Lord  Bective's  in  the  evening,  through  a  very 
fine  country,  particularly  that  part  of  it  from  which  is  a 
prospect  of  his  extensive  woods.  No  person  could  with 
more  readiness  give  me  every  sort  of  information  than  his 
lordship. 

The  improvements  at  Headf ort 1  must  be  astonishing  to 
those  who  knew  the  place  seventeen  years  ago ;  for  then 

1  About  a  mile  from  Kells,  co.  Meath. 
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there  were  neither  building,  walling,  nor  plantations  :  at 
present  almost  everything  is  created  necessary  to  form  a 
considerable  residence.  The  house  and  offices  are  intirely 
new  built ;  it  is  a  large  plain  stone  edifice.  The  body  of 
the  house  145  feet  long,  and  the  wings  each  180.  The 
hall  is  31f  by  24,  and  17  high.  The  saloon  is  of  the  same 
dimensions,  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  dining  room,  48  by 
24,  and  24  high  :  on  the  right,  a  drawing  room,  24  square 
by  17  high,  and,  within  that,  Lady  Bective's  dressing-room, 
23  by  18.    There  are  also,  on  this  floor,  a  breakfast-room, 

23  by  18,  and  a  room  for  Lord  B.  of  the  same  size.  The 
first  floor  consists  of  six  apartments,  one  31  \  by  24,  two 

24  square  ;  a  fourth  23  by  19| ;  a  fifth  20  by  18  ;  a  sixth 
23  by  19,  all  15  high,  besides  two  dressing-rooms.  From 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  to 
build  very  substantially  here.  The  grounds  fall  agreeably 
in  front  of  the  house,  to  a  winding  narrow  vale,  which  is 
filled  with  wood,  where  also  is  a  river,  which  Lord  Bective 
intends  to  enlarge ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  lawn 
spreads  over  a  large  extent,  and  is  everywhere  bounded  by 
very  fine  plantations.  To  the  right,  the  town  of  Kells  is 
picturesquely  situated,  among  groups  of  trees,  with  a  fine 
waving  country  and  distant  mountains  ;  to  the  left,  a  rich 
tract  of  cultivation.  The  plantations  are  very  numerous, 
more  thriving  I  have  no  where  seen ;  the  larch,  spruce, 
and  beech,  in  particular,  running  beyond  the  rest,  but  the 
bark  of  all  is  clear,  and  there  cannot  be  a  better  sign  of  a 
tree's  health  and  vigour. 

His  Lordship  transplants  oaks  20  feet  high  without  any 
danger,  and  they  appear  to  thrive  perfectly  well ;  but  he 
takes  a  large  ball  of  earth  up  with  the  roots.  He  con- 
firmed what  had  been  mentioned  to  me  before,  that  the 
way  to  make  our  own  firs  equal  to  foreign,  was  to  cut  them 
in  June,  and  directly  to  lay  them  in  water  for  three  or  four 
months.  This  was  done  by  his  father  35  years  ago,  and 
the  buildings  raised  of  them  are  now  fully  equal  to  those 
built  of  Norway  fir. 

Besides  these  numerous  plantations,  considerable  man- 
sion, and  an  incredible  quantity  of  walling,  his  lordship  has 
walled  in  26  acres  for  a  garden  and  nursery,  and  built  six 
or  seven  very  large  pineries,  90  feet  long  each.    He  has 
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built  also  a  farm-yard  280  feet  square,  totally  surrounded 
with  offices  of  various  kinds. 

His  Lordship's  idea  is  not  that  of  farming,  but  improving 
the  lands  about  the  house  for  beauty ;  for  if  let,  they 
would  be  destroyed  and  ploughed,  and  also  for  preserving 
the  plantations.  Other  lands  he  keeps  only  to  bring  them 
into  order  for  re-letting.  He  applies  his  grass  besides 
horses,  to  fattening  cows,  which  he  buys  in  in  May,  from 
d£3  15s.  to  <£4  10s.  and  in  five  or  six  months  sells  them, 
with  35s.  to  40s.  profit.  His  mules  are  16  or  17  hands 
high,  and  he  finds  them  of  incomparable  use  :  they  are  in 
their  prime  at  20  years  old,  and  good  even  at  35 ;  he  has 
had  them  16  years,  and  in  that  time,  with  the  work  they 
have  done,  would  have  worn  out  three  sets  of  horses, 
besides  being  kept  upon  less  food.  Of  hay  he  gets  17  or 
18  loads  an  acre  of  4  cwt. 

In  the  breed  of  his  cattle,  Lord  Bective  is  very  attentive  : 
he  sent  into  Craven  for  a  prime  bull,  and  got  one,  which  cost 
him  36  guineas  at  a  year  old,  and  he  is  indeed  a  very  fine 
beast.  This  is  the  breed,  which  from  much  experience  be 
prefers,  as  well  for  milking  as  for  fattening.  The  Holderness 
he  has  tried,  having  a  very  fine  bull,  but  is  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them  :  the  flesh  is  black  and 
coarse  ;  and  though  they  give  more  milk  than  the  others, 
yet  it  will  not  make  a  quantity  of  butter  proportioned. 
The  common  cow  of  the  country  is  as  good  as  any  for 
mere  milking. 

All  Lord  Bective' s  gates  are  iron,  which  cost  him  £h  5s. ; 
and  as  wooden  ones  come  to  <£3  3s.  he  finds  them  the 
greatest  improvement,  saving  the  expence  very  soon.  In 
his  tillage  he  pursues  the  practice  of  the  country,  which  is, 
1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats,  but  does  not 
take  the  last  crop  of  oats.  He  limes  160  barrels  an  acre 
on  his  fallow,  but  the  common  quantity  only  80,  by  means 
of  which,  and  better  husbandry,  he  has  10  barrels  an  acre 
of  wheat,  and  20  of  oats  ;  while  the  common  crops  are  7  of 
the  one,  and  12  of  the  other.  Marie  he  has  found  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  dry  soils. 

The  general  rent  of  the  neighbourhood  20s.  Of  the 
whole  country  18s.  6d.  Land  sells  at  21  years  purchase  at 
rack  rent. 
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The  cottars  plant  great  quantities  of  potatoes,  giving  for 
rent  <£4 10s.,  the  crop  from  70  to  100  barrels.  This  culture 
has  increased  20  fold  within  20  years.  All  the  hogs  in 
the  country  are  fattened  on  them  half  boiled. 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  they  have  great  numbers 
of  Connaught  labourers ;  they  are  called  spalpeens :  sjoal, 
in  Irish,  is  a  scythe,  and  joeen  a  penny ;  that  is,  a  mower 
for  a  penny  a  day ;  but  that  was  80  years  ago.1 

Lord  Bective's  father  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvers 
I  have  heard  of.  He  bought  10,000  acres  of  bog  and 
rough  land  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  much  at  the  rent  of 
only  20d.  an  acre :  he  drained  and  improved  the  bog, 
though  a  red  one,  divided  it,  and  brought  it  to  be  such 
good  land,  that  it  is  now  15s.  an  acre ;  part  of  it  was  dry 
rocky  land,  which  he  divided  by  walls. 

July  3rd,  took  my  leave  of  Lord  Bective,  and  went  to 
Druestown,2  the  seat  of  Barry  Barry,  Esq. ;  but  as  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  home,  I  could  only 
observe  in  general,  that  he  had  a  large  lawn  very  well  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  had  made  a  very  pretty  lake  with  a 
shrubbery  on  the  banks  of  it. 

About  this  neighbourhood  all  the  good  land  is  applied  to 
grazing,  and  lets  from  25s.  to  35s.  an  acre,  the  rest  20s.  But 
towards  Fore3  I  passed  by  much  that  was  greatly  inferior,  for 
when  laid  down  (that  is  left  to  itself),  no  white  clover,  or  very 
little  came,  and  it  seemed  quite  uninclosed  ;  yet  this  I  found  was 
at  14s.  or  1 5s.  I  observed  here  that  the  cottars  were  not  so  well 
cloathed  as  hitherto. 

Beached  Packenham-hall,4  pleasantly  situated,  with 
much  old  wood  about  it,  where  Lord  Longford  received  me 
with  the  most  friendly  attention,  and  gave  me  very  valuable 
information.  For  the  following  particulars  of  the  neigh- 
bouring husbandry  I  am  obliged  to  him. 

Farms  rise  from  £20  to  £100  a  year,  in  general  £60  or  £80 

1  Spalpeen  (Irish  spailpin)  is  really  derived  from  spailp,  which  means 
as  a  verb,  to  strut,  or,  as  a  noun,  a  fop.     It  is  equivalent  to  our  loafer. 

2  Co.  Meath.    Drewstown  House. 

3  Fowre,  or  Lough  Lane,  a  small  market  town  (co.  Westmeath)  was, 
according  to  tradition,  in  ancient  times  a  seat  of  learning. 

4  Pakenham  Hall,  near  Castlepollard,  co.  Westmeath. 
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but  few  larger.  The  soil  heavy,  loam  eight  or  nine  inches  deep 
upon  from  12  to  18  inches  of  yellow  till,  under  which  limestone 
gravel,  10  feet  deep  on  rock,  also  dry  sound  gravel ;  lets  from  15.s. 
to  205.  Average  rent  of  the  county  of  Westmeath,  exclusive  of 
waste,  9.9.,  including  it,  7*.    The  courses  of  crops  most  common  : 

1.  Potatoes  1.  Potatoes 

2.  Bere  2.  Flax 

3.  Oats  3.  Oafas 


and  oats  longer  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  even  till  they  do  not  get 
three  barrels  an  acre,  and  then  leave  it  to  cover  itself.  Among 
the  better  farmers : 

1.  Fallow  manured  with  limestone  gravel. 

2.  Wheat  or  bere. 

3.  Oats. 

4.  Oats. 

They  sow  one  barrel  of  wheat,  and  get  seven  per  acre ;  sow 
one  and  a  half  of  bere,  and  get  15  or  16  ;  of  oats  one  and  a  half, 
the  crop  10  or  11  at  first,  and  decreases  every  year  till  nothing 
but  weeds.  The  cottars  all  sow  flax  on  bits  of  land,  and  dress 
and  spin  it,  and  it  is  woven  in  the  country  for  their  own  use. 
besides  selling  some  yarn.     The  little  farmers  keep  no  sheep. 

The  chief  improvements  of  wastes  are  the  bottoms  adjoining 
to  the  bogs,  which  they  drain  and  cover  with  gravel  or  earth, 
that  produce  good  potatoes. 

No  other  way  of  laying  land  to  grass  than  sowing  red  clover, 
or  oftener  nothing,  and  leaving  it. 

Meadows  for  the  year  let  from  £3  to  £4  an  acre,  merely  for 
the  hay,  upon  which  they  get  10  load  an  acre.  Grass  is  mostly 
applied  to  fattening  cows,  which  they  buy  in  in  May  at  £4  and 
sell  in  November  at  £6,  one  acre  of  good  land  will  do  for  them, 
but  if  not  good,  one  and  a  half. 

The  cows  give  two  to  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  and  yield 
405.  produce  per  year  by  butter  and  calf.  Feed  them  in  winter 
with  oat-straw  and  hay.  An  ox-hide,  if  it  weighs  100  lb.  three 
pence  per  lb.  if  not  two  pence  halfpenny.  A  cow-hide  two 
pence  halfpenny  if  above  60  lb.  if  less  two  pence.  Dearer  than 
they  were. 

The  tillage  is  all  done  with  horses,  use  four  in  a  plough,  and 
do  better  than  half  an  acre  a  day.    The  price  with  harrowing 


4.  Oats 

5.  Oats 


4.  Oats 
o.  Oats 
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10a*.  an  acre.  The  depth  six  inches  for  winter  corn ;  they  lay 
the  lands  in  round  ridges  four  or  five  feet  broad.  Keeping  a 
horse  the  summer  at  grass  £1  10.9.  No  cutting  chaff,  but  throw 
their  own  away  in  the  winnowing.  The  hire  of  a  car,  and  horse, 
and  driver,  ten  pence  a  day.  In  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  they 
will  take  one  of  50  acres,  without  any  thing  but  four  horses  and 
six  cows,  depending  for  food  upon  what  they  bring ;  for  labour 
upon  themselves  and  the  cottars  that  come  with  them  ;  and  make 
none  or  scarce  any  profit. 

Land  sells  at  21  years  purchase  rack  rent ;  rents  have  fallen 
25  per  cent,  since  1770.  In  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  they  were 
much  above  their  value.  Tythes  are  compounded  for,  wheat,  bere, 
and  barley  7s.,  oats  5s.,  meadow  2s.,  sheep  M.    No  tea  drank. 

Leases  common  are,  31  years  to  Catholics,  and  three  lives  to 
Protestants.  Great  part  of  the  country  let  to  middle  men,  who 
re-let  it  to  sub-tenants,  generally  with  a  profit  greater  than  they 
pay  the  landlord.  Carry  their  corn  to  the  mill  of  Carrick,  five 
miles  off.  Rents  of  cabbins  20s.  to  25s.  with  a  rood  of  ground, 
if  land  with  it,  which  is  generally  the  case,  they  pay  30s.  an  acre. 
For  grazing  a  cow  25s.,  and  for  a  horse  30s.  No  emigrations. 
Twenty  to  one  of  the  lower  people  Roman  Catholics. 

Expence  of  building  a  cabbin  40s.  and  for  a  farm  of  50  acres 
£5.  They  will  hire  farms  and  take  all  the  buildings  upon  them- 
selves. Both  cottars  and  little  farmers  are  in  a  wTorse  situation 
than  they  were  20  years  ago.  All  of  them  have  turf  for  firing, 
and  one  week's  labour  in  a  year  will  supply  a  cabbin. 

Cutting  turf  3c?.  a  kish  or  cubical  yard. 

A  ditch  six  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep  20d. 

In  burning  lime,  a  kish  of  turf  burns  2  barrels  of  lime. 

Sells  at  the  kiln  at  6d.  a  barrel. 

Among  Lord  Longford's  farms  in  this  country  are  the  following : 


£ 

Let 

£ 

276  acres          75  rent 

1736  worth  now 

250 

410 

112 

ditto  „ 

410 

242 

150  bog 

70 

ditto  „ 

240 

600 

400  bog 

lis 

ditto  „ 

600 

150 

49 

ditto  „ 

140 

122 

41 

ditto 

100 

Carried  forward    .    £465      Carried  forward  .  £1740 
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Brought  forward  £1740 
worth  now  270 
100 
334 
40 
300 

700 

300 
320 
400 

£1928  £4504 

From  which  table  may  be  seen  the  comparative  value  of  lands  in 
40  years  :  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  30. 

Grass  land,  gravelled,  will  let  to  the  poor  at  £5  for  potatoes. 
Very  good  old  grass,  without  any  manure,  £4  4s.  and  as  much 
more  for  the  second  year  for  flax  :  after  that,  would  give  £S  for 
oats,  and  they  will  give  £5  for  dunged  stubble  for  potatoes. 

The  expences,  per  acre,  of  a  crop  : 

£   ft.  A 


Rent   500 

4  Barrels  of  seed   10  0 

Planting   300 

Taking  up    1  10  0 


10  10  0 

The  crop  80  barrels.    Prime  cost  2  s.  6d. 

Lord  Longford  has  some  black  bottom  land,  as  it  is  called 
here  ;  that  is,  black  red  bog  partially  drained  ten  or  twelve  y ears 
ago,  some  of  it  tolerably  dry  :  other  parts  so  wet,  that  a  beast 
can  scarcely  venture  on  it  with  safety.  One  part  is  a  reddish 
bog,  three  feet  deep,  which  12  years  ago,  was  burnt  a  foot  deep  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  open  drains  made  10  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
7  deep,  the  bog  being  formed  by  the  drains  into  beds  40  foot 
wide.  The  spontaneous  rubbish,  heath  chiefly,  is  now  coming 
last  again,  but  it  never  has  been  cultivated  ;  where  the  fires  were 
made  are  spots  of  fine  white  clover.  This  land,  at  present, 
would  let  for  nothing,  but  it  is  highly  improveable. 

His  Lordship  has  had  two  acres  and  an  half  of  turneps  on  just 
such,  and  the  crop  was  exceedingly  good :  he  has  always  remarked 
in  burning,  that  wherever  there  were  many  ashes,  there  are  sure 
to  be  good  turneps.    The  two  acres  and  an  half  kept  seven 
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60 

16 
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bullocks,  each  8  cwt.,  and  sixty  sheep,  three  months.  On  four 
acres  of  the  same  sort,  he  has  now  a  crop  of  turneps  sown :  it 
was  drained  10  years  ago.  This  summer  he  dug  it  over,  levelled 
it,  and  burnt  the  spit  in  great  heaps  :  this  digging  cost  £3  10*. 
an  acre.  The  burning  £l.  It  was  harrowed  with  bullocks, 
which,  with  seed,  &c,  he  reckons  10s.  in  all  £5  an  acre,  which 
expence  he  knows  by  experience  is  repaid  by  the  crop  of  turneps. 
In  harrowing,  if  a  bullock  in  a  soft  place  sinks  in,  they  slip  the 
harness  off  him,  and  set  the  others  to  drag  him  out  by  the  horns, 
fixing  the  rope  round  the  horns  as  in  hoisting  an  ox  into  a  ship. 

I  remarked,  upon  this  boggy  bottom,  a  small  plantation  of 
Scotch  firs,  which  did  very  well,  and  larch  still  better.  Willows 
will  not  thrive.  A  gentleman  inclosed  and  drained  four  acres, 
which  he  planted  with  them,  and  they  shot  away  for  four  years, 
but  then  all  died.  They  do,  however,  very  well  in  the  turf  itself, 
if  the  upper  surface  of  spunge  is  cleared  away.  In  improving 
any  bogs,  Lord  Longford  thinks  the  tillage  should  be  renewed 
alternately  with  grass  every  six  or  seven  years,  or  it  will  cover 
again  with  heath  (erica)  ;  burning  it  the  best  way. 

His  Lordship  has  tried  cabbages  several  times,  and  he  finds 
that  while  they  last  they  are  better  than  turneps,  but  prefers  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  the  former. 

Limestone  gravel  he  has  tried  on  a  large  scale,  lays  1,000  loads 
an  acre,  at  £1  10s.  expence,  if  it  is  in  the  field.  The  effect  pro- 
digious wherever  it  is  laid.  On  a  bare  rocky  spot  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  where  the  earth  had  been  cleared  away,  and  there  was 
no  vegetation  but  of  weeds,  some  gravel  was  spread,  and  it 
brought  up  an  exceeding  thick  coat  of  white  and  red  clover.  It 
is  also  infallible  in  destroying  moss. 

July  4th,  Lord  Longford  carried  me  to  a  Mr.  Marly's, 
an  improver  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has  done  great 
things,  and  without  the  benefit  of  such  leases  as  Protes- 
tants in  Ireland  commonly  have. 

He  rents  1,000  acres;  at  first  it  was  at  20c?.  an  acre,  in  the 
next  term  5s.  or  £250  a  year,  and  he  now  pays  £850  a  year  for 
it.  Almost  the  whole  farm  is  mountain-land;  the  spontaneous 
growth,  heath,  &c,  he  has  improved  500  acres.  His  method  has 
been  to  grub  up  the  rubbish,  and  then  to  summer-fallow  it,  and 
to  manure  it  with  limestone  gravel,  1,400  load  an  acre,  at  the 
expence  of  £2  2s.    Upon  this  he  sows  wheat  or  bere,  gets 
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9  barrels  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  19  of  bere,  then  oats  12  to  15 
barrels.  After  which  he  fallows  again,  and  finishes  the  second  or 
third  course  with  red  clover,  sown  with  barley  or  oats  after  wheat. 
If  this  takes  very  well,  he  leaves  it  to  turf  itself.  White  clover 
comes  as  fast  as  the  red  wears  out ;  for  the  first  four  or  five  years 
it  supports  only  sheep,  but  as  it  improves,  which  it  does  very  fast, 
he  grazes  it  with  black  cattle. 

Lime  he  has  tried  instead  of  gravel,  160  barrels  an  acre  at  is. 
but  it  did  not  better  than  gravel  at  one-fourth  the  expence.  In 
gravelling,  the  beginning  of  the  pit  he  has  found  good  for  nothing  ; 
and  the  deeper  it  is  dug,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  It  will  not  do 
twice,  but  will  last  8  crops,  with  2  fallows. 

Just  such  an  account  would  be  given  to  marie  in  Norfolk,  if 
they  practised  so  bad  a  course  of  crops.  Any  manuring  witli  so 
powerful  an  alcaly  as  marie  leaves  the  ground,  after  an  exhaust- 
ing course  of  crops,  in  much  worse  order  than  it  found  it.  Would 
but  the  Irish  farmers  pursue  the  Norfolk  system,  of  never  letting 
two  crops  of  white  corn  come  together,  they  would  not  then  find 
their  gravel  exhausted  in  8  crops  :  it  would  probably  last  20,  and 
in  that  management  they  might  gravel  again  and  again. 

He  has  the  white  light  marie  under  boggy  bottoms,  and  has 
used  much  of  it,  but  does  not  find  it  answer  so  well  as  gravel. 

He  applies  his  grass  to  fattening  cows,  &c,  in  the  system  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  once  ;  sheep  he  both  buys  in  to  fat.  and 
keeps  his  own  breeding  stock. 

He  is  very  attentive  in  fattening  his  wethers ;  he  buys  in 
October  at  30.9.  or  32s.  each,  begins  at  Christmas  to  feed  them 
with  bran  and  oats,  one  quart  of  each  per  diem,  and  continues  it 
for  three  months  :  has  sold  at  £3  5s.  but  on  an  average  at  40s. 
This  he  thinks  better  and  cheaper  than  turneps,  which  he  has 
tried,  but  finds  too  dear  in  the  expence  of  drawing,  and  if  fed  in 
the  field,  thinks  half  of  them  lost ;  the  oats  at  5s.  6d.  a  barrel,  the 
bran  at  I*. 

£  &  d. 

90  Days  oats  £1.  say  3  bushels  at  5s.  <6d.  a  barrel  0  4  1 
90  Ditto  bran  009 

0    4  10 

It  was  with  regret  I  heard  that  the  rent  of  a  man  who 
had  been  so  spirited  an  improver,  should  be  raised  so  ex- 
ceedingly.   He  merited  for  his  life  the  returns  of  his  in- 
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dustry.  But  the  cruel  laws  against  the  Eoman  Catholics  of 
this  country,  remain  the  marks  of  illiberal  "barbarism.1 
Why  should  not  the  industrious  man  have  a  spur  to  his 
industry  whatever  be  his  religion ;  and  what  industry  is  to 
be  expected  from  them  in  a  country  where  leases  for  lives 
are  universal,  if  they  are  secluded  from  terms  common  to 
every  one  else?  What  mischief  could  flow  from  letting 
them  have  leases  for  life?  None;  but  much  good  in 
animating  their  industry.  It  is  impossible  that  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  should  have  its  natural  progress,  where 
four  fifths  of  the  people  are  cut  off  from  those  advantages 
which  are  heaped  upon  the  domineering  aristocracy  of  the 
small  remainder. 

In  conversation  with  Lord  Longford  I  made  many  en- 
quiries concerning  the  state  of  the  lower  classes,  and  found 
that  in  some  respects  they  were  in  good  circumstances,  in 
others  indifferent;  they  have,  generally  speaking,  such 
plenty  of  potatoes,  as  always  to  command  a  bellyful ;  they 
have  flax  enough  for  all  their  linen,  most  of  them  have  a 
cow  and  some  two,  and  spin  wool  enough  for  their  cloaths ; 
all  a  pig,  and  numbers  of  poultry,  and  in  general  the  com- 
plete family  of  cows,  calves,  hogs,  poultry,  and  children, 
pig  together  in  the  cabbin ;  fuel  they  have  in  the  utmost 
plenty;  great  numbers  of  families  are  also  supported  by 
the  neighbouring  lakes ;  which  abound  prodigiously  with 
fish ;  a  child  with  a  packthread  and  a  crooked  pin,  will 
catch  perch  enough  in  an  hour  for  the  family  to  live  on  the 
whole  day,  and  his  Lordship  has  seen  500  children  fishing 
at  the  same  time,  their  being  no  tenaciousness  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  about  a  right  to  the  fish  ;  besides'perch, 
there  is  pike  upwards  of  five  feet  long,  bream,  tench,  trout 
of  10  lb.  and  as  red  as  a  salmon,  and  fine  eels ;  all  these 
are  favourable  circumstances,  and  are  very  conspicuous  in 
the  numerous  and  healthy  families  among  them. 

Eeverse  the  medal:  they  are  ill  cloathed,  and  make  a 
wretched  appearance,  and  what  is  worse,  are  much  op- 
pressed by  many  who  make  them  pay  too  dear  for  keeping 
a  cow,  horse,  &c.  They  have  a  practice  also  of  keeping 
accounts  with  the  labourers,  contriving  by  that  means,  to 

1  The  Penal  Laws  are  dealt  with  more  fully  in  vol.  ii.,  section  vii. 
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let  the  poor  wretches  have  very  little  cash  for  their  year's 
work.  This  is  a  great  oppression,  farmers  and  gentlemen 
keeping  accounts  with  the  poor  is  a  cruel  abuse :  so  many 
days  work  for  a  cabbin — so  many  for  a  potatoe  garden — so 
many  for  keeping  a  horse — and  so  many  for  a  cow,  are  clear 
accounts  which  a  poor  man  can  understand  well;  but 
farther  it  ought  never  to  go ;  and  when  he  has  worked  out 
what  he  has  of  this  sort,  the  rest  of  his  work  ought 
punctually  to  be  paid  him  every  Saturday  night.  Another 
circumstance  mentioned  was  the  excessive  practice  they 
have  in  general  of  pilfering.  They  steal  every  thing  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on — and  I  should  remark,  that  this  is 
an  account  which  has  been  very  generally  given  me:  all 
sorts  of  iron,  hinges,  chains,  locks,  keys,  <£c. — gates  will  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  conveyed  away  in  many  places  as  fast  as 
built ;  trees  as  big  as  a  man's  body,  and  that  would  require 
ten  men  to  move,  gone  in  a  night.  Lord  Longford  has  had 
the  new  wheels  of  a  car  stolen  as  soon  as  made.  Good 
stones  out  of  a  wall  will  be  taken  for  a  fire-hearth,  &c. 
though  a  breach  is  made  to  get  at  them.  In  short,  every 
thing,  and  even  such  as  are  apparently  of  no  use  to  them 
— nor  is  it  easy  to  catch  them,  for  they  never  carry  their 
stolen  goods  home,  but  to  some  bog-hole.  Turneps  are 
stolen  by  car  loads  ;  and  two  acres  of  wheat  pluckt  off  in  a 
night.  In  short,  their  pilfering  and  stealing  is  a  perfect 
nuisance !  How  far  it  is  owing  to  the  oppression  of  laws 
aimed  solely  at  the  religion  of  these  people,  how  far  to  the 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  and  how  far  to  the 
mischievous  disposition  of  the  people  themselves,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  passing  traveller  to  ascertain.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  a  better  system  of  law  and  management  would 
have  good  effects.  They  are  much  worse  treated  than  the 
poor  in  England,  are  talked  to  in  more  opprobrious  terms, 
and  otherwise  very  much  oppressed.1 
Left  Packenham-hall. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Lord  Longford's,  in  the  way  to 
Iffnllingar,'  the  road  leads  up  a  mountain,  and  commands 
an  exceeding  fine  view  of  Loch  Derrevaragh,  a  noble  water 
eight  miles  long,  and  from  two  miles  to  half  a  mile  over ; 

1  Vide  infra,  vol.  ii.,  section  vi.       2  Co.  Westmeath. 
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a  vast  reach  of  it,  like  a  magnificent  river,  opens  as  you 
rise  the  hill.  Afterwards  I  passed  under  the  principal 
mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  lake  into  the 
boldest  outline  imaginable ;  the  water  there  is  very  beauti- 
ful, filling  up  the  steep  vale  formed  by  this  and  the 
opposite  hills. 

Keached  Mullingar. 

It  was  one  of  the  fair  days.  I  saw  many  cows  and 
beasts,  and  more  horses,  with  some  wool :  the  cattle  were 
of  the  same  breed  that  I  had  generally  seen  in  coming 
through  the  country. 

July  5th,  left  Mullingar,  which  is  a  dirty  ugly  town, 
and  taking  the  road  to  Tullamore,1  stopped  at  Lord 
Belvidere's,  with  which  place  I  was  as  much  struck  as 
with  any  I  had  ever  seen.  The  house  is  perched  on  the 
crown  of  a  very  beautiful  little  hill,  half  surrounded  with 
others,  variegated  and  melting  into  one  another.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  places  that  is  anywhere  to  be 
seen,  and  spreading  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  lawn  of  undula- 
ting ground  margined  with  wood.  Single  trees  are  scat- 
tered in  some  places,  and  clumps  in  others ;  the  general 
effect  so  pleasing,  that  were  there  nothing  further,  the 
place  would  be  beautiful,  but  the  canvas  is  admirably 
filled.  Lake  Ennel,  many  miles  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  broad,  flows  beneath  the  windows.  It  is  spotted 
with  islets,  a  promontory  of  rock  fringed  with  trees  shoots 
into  it,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  distant  hills.  Greater 
and  more  magnificent  scenes  are  often  met  with,  but  no 
where  a  more  beautiful  or  a  more  singular  one. 

From  Mullingar  to  Tullespace,  I  found  rents  in  general  at 
20s.  an  acre,  with  much  relet  at  30s.  yet  all  the  crops,  except 
bere,  were  very  bad,  and  full  of  weeds.  About  the  latter  named 
place,  the  farms  are  generally  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  their 
course,  1.  Fallow.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  Great 
quantities  of  potatoes  all  the  way,  crops  from  40  to  80  barrels. 

The  road  before  it  comes  to  Tullamore  leads  through  a 
part  of  the  bog  of  Allen,  which  seems  here  extensive,  and 
would  make  a  noble  tract  of  meadow.  The  way  the  road 
was  made  over  it  was  simply  to  cut  a  drain  on  each  side,. 

1  King's  Co. 
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and  then  lay  on  gravel,  which,  as  fast  as  it  was  laid  and 
spread,  bore  the  cars  :  along  the  edges  is  fine  white  clover. 

Part  of  Tullamore  is  well  built.  I  passed  through  it  to 
Captain  Johnston's  at  Charleville,1  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  account  of  the  husbandry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Farms  around  Tullamore  are  commonly  100  to  300  seres, 
but  some  smaller,  and  some  of  5  or  600.  The  soil  is  generally  ■ 
dry  sound  gravelly  loam,  lets  from  Pis.  to  18s.  average  16s.  five 
miles  every  way  around.  Average  of  land  let  in  the  whole 
country  15s.  exclusive  of  bog.  He  thinks  that  one-seventli  of 
the  county  is  bog  or  mountain;  but  the  latter  pays  from  Is,  6rf. 
to  3s.    The  course  of  crops  : 

1.  Oats  on  lay,  sow  one  barrel  and  a  half,  get  10  to  1-3. 

2.  Fallow. 

3.  Wheat,  sow  three-fourths  to  1  barrel,  get  4  to  7  barrel-. 

4.  Oats. 

1.  Oats. 

2.  Fallow. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Pease. 

1.  Potatoes  on  grass  with  dung,  or  burn-bating. 

2.  Bere,  sow  three-fourths  of  a  barrel,  get  12  to  20  barrels. 

3.  Wheat. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Fallow. 

Some  1.  pare,  an  burn  for  turneps. 

2.  Potatoes  at  £6  an  acre  rent. 

3.  Bere. 

4.  Wheat. 

5.  Oats. 

6.  Fallow. 

They  are  exceedingly  late  in  sowing,  not  finishing  their  wheat 
and  bere  till  after  Christmas.  They  sow  rape  on  low  grounds  by 
the  edge  of  bogs,  upon  paring  and  burning  for  seed ;  they  get 

1  This  name  is  borne  by  two  country  seats  in  Ireland — this  one  near 
Tullamore  and  the  other  near  Bray — as  well  as  by  the  town  in  co.  Cork, 
which  was  so  named  by  the  first  Earl  of  Orrery  in  honour  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  previously  called  Rathgoggan. 
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12  to  15  barrels  an  acre,  worth  from  12$.  to  20s.  a  barrel.  They 
sow  it  on  the  ground  without  covering  after  ploughing,  and  the 
rougher  the  land  the  better.  Sow  rye  after  it,  and  then  oats, 
getting  good  crops  ;  and  lay  it  down  with  grass  seeds  from  lofts, 
or  ray  grass,  or  clover  and  trefoile.  For  turneps  on  fallow, 
plough  sometimes  thrice,  oftener  twice,  lay  on  no  manure  for 
them,  nor  hoe  them,  get  very  bad  crops.  If  pare  and  burn 
they  plough  twice  :  but  a  penalty  is  laid  of  £5  an  acre  for  doing 
it.  They  eat  them  with  sheep  both  drawn  and  on  the  land. 
Very  little  clover  sown.  Flax  is  sown  very  generally,  from 
patches  up  to  three  or  four  acres,  they  do  the  whole  of  it  them- 
selves, spinning  and  weaving.  About  Good  Friday  is  the  time 
of  sowing  ;  but  later  sown  is  bad.  The  sky  farmers,  (and  often 
the  better  sort)  that  is  the  petty  ones,  Jet  potato  ground  for  it, 
at  £6  an  acre  to  cottars. 

Great  quantities  of  potatoes  in  the  trenching  way,  and  all 
the  dung  is  used  for  them.  A  common  way  is,  for  the  farmers 
to  let  them  have  land  for  nothing,  upon  condition  of  their 
dunging  it,  which  all  do  that  have  not  land  of  their  own  :  if  not, 
they  pay  from  £4  to  £6  dunged,  or  turnep  land  fed  with  sheep, 
which  they  prefer,  the  potatoes  being  drier  and  better.  The 
apple  potatoe  is  most  esteemed,  because  they  are  great  bearers, 
last  through  the  summer,  and  have  been  kept  two  years.  Not 
much  lime  used,  having  been  tried,  but  has  not  answered ; 
limestone  gravel  on  lay  to  be  broken  up,  has  a  very  great  effect. 
The  expence  10s.  or  15s.  The  grass  is  chiefly  applied  to 
heifers,  or  store  bullocks  ;  the  first  sold  in  small  parcels  at  home, 
the  latter  at  Ballynasloe1  or  Bannagher.2  They  buy  them  in  at  a 
year  or  two  years  old ;  the  first  SOs.  to  50s.  the  latter  from  55s. 
to  57s.  Keep  them  a  year  and  four  or  five  months,  or  only  a 
year :  in  a  year  they  will  make,  by  the  first,  25s.  to  SOs.  and  from 
SOs.  to  40s.  by  the  others. 

Wherever  the  land  is  good  enough,  a  few  cows  bought  in  for 
fattening,  in  May,  at  £l  15s.  to  £5  and  sold  with  40s.  a  head 
profit.    The  poor  people  all  rear  calves. 

Many  sheep  bred ;  the  best  farmers  breed  and  sell  them  fat 
in  three  years  old,  wethers  at  Michaelmas,  from  ISs.  to  24s.  if  in 
spring,  from  24s.  to  44s.    Clip  from  5  to  7  lb.  of  wool. 

1  Ballinasloe,  a  market-town  in  the  border  of  cos.  Roscommon  and 
Galway,  has  still  an  important  cattle-fair  lasting  five  days  in  October. 

2  Banagher,  King's  Co. 
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The  tillage  is  done  by  oxen,  four  in  a  plough,  not  half  an  acre 
a  day,  the  sky  farmers  sometimes  will  put  one  horse  and  a  cow- 
in.  Oxen  are  reckoned  best.  They  cut  no  chaff,  but  winnow  in 
the  field. 

Hire  of  a  boy,  horse  and  car  Is.  Id. 

The  sky  farmer  will  take  40  or  50  acres,  with  3  or  4  cows  and 
a  horse  or  two,  and  £5  5s.  in  their  pockets.  Tythes  are  com- 
pounded, 5s.  for  winter  corn,  3s.  for  spring  corn,  25s.  1000  sheep. 
Mowing  ground,  5s. 

Land  sells  for  20  years  purchase,  rack  rent  has  fallen  two- 
years  purchase  in  seven  years,  and  the  rent  has  fallen  from  3*.  to 
5s.  in  the  same  time.  No  tea.  County  cess  6c?.  Very  few 
middle  men  left.  Cottages  with  half  an  acre,  let  for  20s.  with 
two  acres,  which  is  common,  405.  No  emigrations.  Religion, 
lower  classes  all  Roman.  Not  one  cottar  in  six  has  a  cow  about 
towns  ;  but  in  the  country,  about  half  of  them  have.  Most  of 
them  have  a  pig,  and  much  poultry.  They  are  not  more  thieving 
than  for  a  few  turnips  and  cabbages  for  their  own  use,  nor  that 
to  any  excess.  Many  of  the  poor  have  reclaimed  much  bog,  the 
premiums  of  the  Dublin  Society  have  induced  them  to  do  it  r 
which  are  now  50s.  an  acre  :  by  gradual  draining,  either  from 
cutting  turf,  or  making  bounds,  or  from  drainings  purposely 
done,  they  get  to  peat,  and  burn  it  4  to  6  inches  deep,  at  20s.  an 
acre,  and  sow  bere,  rye,  or  potatoes ;  the  bere  does  best,  and 
next  year  another  crop  of  corn ;  and  then  another  burning,  and 
2  more  crops,  the  potatoes  are  wet,  but  will  do  for  seed,  and 
they  will  escape  the  frost  in  a  bog,  when  they  are  killed  in 
the  high  lands.  They  pay  nothing  for  the  bog,  having  land 
adjoining. 

They  lay  the  bits  down  to  grass,  sowing  seeds,  but  the  crop 
is  generally  very  thin  and  poor,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  burn  it 
again ;  sometimes  put  out  a  little  dung  or  gravel  on  the  grass, 
and  plant  it  with  potatoes.  Some  have  put  potatoes  in  upon  a 
red  bog,  with  no  other  preparation  than  laying  a  poor,  sharp, 
sandy  gravel  on  it,  and  got  tolerable  crops. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  cultivated  cabbages  for  several  years.  In 
1772  he  had  one  acre,  in  1773,  2-|,  and  since  that,  between  1  and 
2  acres  every  year.  The  great  Scotch  sort  which  he  sows  in 
February,  and  plants  out  in  4  feet  rows,  and  18  inches,  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  beginning  of  June.  If  the  plants  are  not  in 
the  ground  then,  the  crop  will  not  be  good.    Ploughs  for  them 
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twice,  and  dungs  richly  in  the  furrows.  Horse-hoes  twice  or 
thrice,  and  hand-weeds  them  ;  they  come  from  5  to  121b.,  but 
have  always  began  to  burst  in  September.  Has  used  them  for 
fattening  sheep,  that  would  not  fatten  on  grass  ;  also  for  bullocks, 
which  throve  perfectly  well,  likewise  the  leaves  (with  great  care 
in  picking)  to  milch  cows,  but  the  butter  tasted.  Finds  that  the 
principal  use  of  them  is  for  bringing  on  cattle  that  will  not 
finish  at  grass,  and  to  be  used  all  before  Christmas.  Barley  that 
has  been  sown  upon  cabbage  land  which  succeeded  potatoes,  a 
vast  crop,  24  barrels  an  acre.  Turneps  Mr.  Johnston  has  had 
for  these  ten  years,  from  1  to  4  acres,  and  has  always  applied 
them  to  fattening  sheep,  for  which  purpose  he  finds  them  excel- 
lent ;  and  best  to  feed  in  the  field,  because  fast  in  the  ground  for 
the  sheep  to  bite  at,  provided  there  is  some  grass  for  them  to 
lie  on. 

Has  deviated  from  the  common  late  sowing  of  wheat,  putting 
his  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  finds  his  harvest  so  much 
earlier,  that  his  is  in  the  haggard  (reek-yard)  when  others  are 
cutting. 

His  tillage  he  performs  with  only  2  horses.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a 
great  friend  to  the  Irish  cars  :  He  carries  10  to  12  cwt.  of  turf, 
3  statute  kishes  of  hard  stone  turf,  each  horse  10  turns  a  day,  or 
20  miles,  and  all  done  on  grass  alone. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Lord  Shelburne's  Norfolk  bailiff. — Dean  Coote. — The  proposed  union 
with  Great  Britain. — Athy.— Brownshill. — Mount  Juliet,  Lord  Carrick's 
seat  on  the  Nore. — Kilfaine. — Farming  in  partnership. — Sir  W.  Fownes 
at  Woodstock. — Scenery. — The  River  Barrow  at  Ross. — The  Whiteboys. 

JULY  6th  went  to  Bathan,1  where  Lord  Shelburne  has 
placed  a  Norfolk  bailiff,  Mr.  Vancover,  for  the 
management  of  a  farm  he  took  into  his  own  hands,  who 
brought  with  him  a  plowman,  plough,  harrow  and  tackle. 
The  design  does  honour  to  the  nobleman  who  formed  it ; 
and  Mr.  Yancover  is  not  likely  to  disappoint  him ;  he  is  a 
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sensible,  intelligent,  active  man,  who  went  through  all 
the  manual  part  of  farming  in  a  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship to  a  great  farmer  in  Norfolk.  I  found  him  just 
what  I  could  wish,  disgusted  neither  with  the  country  nor 
the  people,  pleased  and  animated  with  the  prospect  of 
improvement  before  him,  and  had  no  doubt  of  success. 
He  was  going  on  perfectly  well ;  ploughing  off  the  turf  of 
a  boggy  bottom,  adjoining  to  a  great  bog ;  burning  it  into 
small  heaps,  and  intending  immediately  to  plough  and  sow 
turneps,  of  which  he  will  have  12  acres  this  year,  and 
purposes  having  many  more  the  year  after;  he  has  cut 
some  very  long  drains  into  the  bog,  designs  attacking  it, 
and  expects  to  make  it  excellent  land,  though  instead  of 
ploughing  it  first  for  burning,  he  must  dig  it ;  I  am  clear 
he  will  not  be  disappointed :  he  has  a  fine  field  to  work 
upon,  for  Lord  Shelburne  has  4,000  acres  of  bog  here. 
The  high  parts  of  the  farm  are  a  rough  limestone  land, 
but  very  dry  and  sound,  he  designs  in  winter  grubbing 
the  rubbish,  burning  all  the  stone  into  lime,  and  ploughing 
it  for  turneps  the  following  year.  Let  me  observe  that 
this  is  the  right  conduct  of  rough  land,  which  should 
always  be  brought  into  turnips  first,  and  not  fallowed  for 
wheat,  as  all  the  Irish  improvers  do,  who  follow  their 
wheat  with  so  many  crops  of  spring  corn,  that  their  soil  is 
presently  exhausted.  If  turneps  are  had,  dung  is  gained, 
and  the  land  in  order,  which  paves  the  way  to  everything 
-else.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  under- 
taking of  Lord  Sbelburne's.  An  opening  is  made  by  it 
to  a  new  field  in  husbandry,  which  I  forsee  may  prove 
of  infinite  consequence  to  the  kingdom  in  general.  Mr. 
Vancover  being  acquainted  with  several  modes  of  improve- 
ment in  England  and  perfectly  versed  in  the  Norfolk 
husbandry,  is  placed  with  great  judgment  where  he  can 
oxert  both.  Perhaps  I  was  the  better  pleased  with  this 
improvement  from  being  instrumental  in  procuring  his 
lordship  the  person  who  is  executing  it.  Near  this  place 
is  a  farm  of  150  acres,  and  1,500  bog,  to  be  let  on  a  lease 
for  ever,  at  .£130  a  year. 

Went  from  Rathan1  to  the  Glebe,  a  lodge  belonging  to 
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Dean  Coote,1  and  from  thence  to  Shaen  Castle,  near  Mount- 
Mellick,  his  residence  ;  passed  near  large  tracts  of  moun- 
tain, waste  and  bog ;  and  not  far  from  a  great  range  of  the 
bog  of  Allen.  Saw  but  little  good  corn ;  they  were 
burning  some  boggy  bottoms  in  order  to  fallow  for  bere ; 
but  it  should  be  for  turneps. 

For  the  following  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging 
attention  of  the  Dean.  About  Shaen  Castle  farms  of  40  or 
-50  acres  are  very  common,  some  few  rise  to  3  or  400.  The  soil 
is  either  limestone,  limestone  gravel,  or  moor  ;  lets  at  13s  an  acre 
on  a  medium. 

The  Course. 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  sow  1  barrel,  produce  o\.  3.  Peas, 
sow  |  barrel,  and  get  5  to  10. 

1.  Fallow.    2.  Wheat.    3.  Oats,  sow  2  barrels,  get  8  to  lo. 

Also,  1 .  They  burn  moors  for  turneps  :  no  hoeing,  draw  them 
for  sheep.  2.  Barley  or  bere,  sow  1  barrel  of  bere,  get  8  to  18. 
Sow  of  barley  1  barrel,  get  as  much  barley  as  bere.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Oats ;  after  which  they  leave  it  to  graze  itself.  Also  on 
moory  lands,  rape  or  rye  instead  of,  or  after  turneps. 

Flax  is  sown  by  all  poor  people  and  little  farmers  for  their 
own  use. 

Potatoes  are  so  much  planted  that  all  the  dung  of  the  country 
is  applied  to  them  ;  some  few  plant  them  with  the  plough,  but 
it  does  not  well,  unless  the  land  is  summer  fallowed :  the  chief 
culture  is  in  the  gardens  of  the  cabbins,  for  they  hire  no  land 
of  the  farmers  for  potatoes.  ~No  sheep  folding.  Limestone 
gravel  is  much  used  for  tillage  land,  and  the  benefit  found  great 
for  six  or  seven  crops. 

The  grass  is  applied  to  fattening,  dairying,  and  sheep.  Dairies 
from  30  to  40  cows  are  common  here  ;  they  keep  them  in  their 
own  hands.  An  acre  and  a  half  of  middling  grass  for  a  cow. 
Some  make  butter,  but  none  if  the  cheese  is  good.  1^  cwt. 
of  cheese  is  a  good  produce  per  cow,  price  from  25  to  30s. 
per  cwt.  with  £1  Is.  for  the  calf,  at  5  or  6  weeks  old  :  rear 
very  few. 

The  fattening  system  is  to  buy  in  at  £3  to  £6  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  and  sell  out  with  30s.  or  42s.  profit,  quite  to 
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Christmas.  Flocks  of  sheep  rise  to  5  or  600 ;  the  profit  lamb 
at  5s.  to  9^.,  and  the  ewe's  wool  4  lb.  In  the  winter  they  are  on 
the  walks,  unless  in  frost  and  snow,  when  they  get  some  hay  or 
turneps.  Wool  15s.  to  17 s.  a  stone,  but  within  15  years  was 
10.9.  6d.  It  is  bought  up  by  combers,  who  keep  spinners  in  the 
country  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  which  is  sold  to  factors  for  foreign 
markets.  They  are  much  troubled  with  the  rot  upon  the  moors, 
and  a  wet  season  will  rot  them  even  on  limestone  land.  Plough 
mostly  with  horses,  using  4,  often  for  the  second  time  of  fallow- 
ing 6  :  they  do  f  of  an  acre ;  4  bullocks,  which  gentlemen  and 
good  farmers  use,  will  do  \,  price  7s.  an  acre.  For  winter  corn 
they  throw  the  lands  narrow,  and  arched  up :  no  shovelling 
furrows,  but  strike  them  with  the  plough.  Keeping  a  horse 
£3  3*.  a  year,  and  a  working  bullock  40.9.  Break  their  fallows 
from  November  to  February.  Hire  of  a  horse,  boy,  and  car 
from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  4<7. 

In  hiring  and  stocking  farms  £3  an  acre  they  reckon 
necessary. 

Land  sells  at  20  years  purchase ;  has  fallen  in  5  or  6  years 
2s.  to  6s.  an  acre,  in  general  5.  Tythes  are  compounded  for, 
wheat  7s.,  bere  6s.,  barley  5s.,  oats  3s.  6d.,  mowing  ground  3*., 
pease  2s.  6d.  No  tea  in  the  cabbins,  nor  yet  a  bellyful  of 
potatoes.  They  have  an  acre  of  land  and  a  cottage  for  £1  Is. 
to  £1  10s.,  and  about  J  of  that  in  potatoes,  they  buy  when  they 
have  not  of  their  own,  both  oats,  meal,  or  potatoes  ;  a  barrel 
of  potatoes  will  last  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  a  week ; 
one  barrel  of  oats  will  yield  I  cwt.  of  oatmeal,  which  sells  at 
8s.  6d.  to  10s.,  and  will  in  stir-about  last  them  a  week,  that  is 
the  same  time  as  a  barrel  of  potatoes.  They  in  general  keep  a 
cow  at  £1  Is.  to  £1  10s.  but  they  must  buy  12s.  or  14s.  of  hay 
for  her.    They  also  keep  a  pig  on  offal. 

Stealing  is  very  common  ;  they  take  every  thing  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on,  yet  are  not  so  poor  here  as  in  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary.  Corn  all  carried  to  Dublin  for  the  premium,  that  on  the 
malt  and  flour  pays  all  the  expences,  but  not  the  wheat. 
Population  evidently  increases.  No  emigrations.  Religion  of 
the  lower  classes  all  Catholic.    A  poor  man's  firing  14s.  or  15s. 

Expence  of  building  a  cabbin  £3  3s.,  of  stone  and  slate  £20., 
all  to  a  farm  of  50  acres  of  stone  and  slate  £300. 

In  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  a  union  with  Great 
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Britain,1 1  was  informed  that  nothing  was  so  unpopular  in 
Ireland  as  such  an  idea  ;  and  that  the  great  objection  to  it 
was  increasing  the  number  of  absentees.  When  it  was  in 
agitation,  20  peers  and  60  commoners  were  talked  of  to  sit 
in  the  British  Parliament,  which  would  be  the  resident  of 
80  of  the  best  estates  in  Ireland.  Going  every  year  to 
England  would,  by  degrees,  make  them  residents ;  they 
would  educate  their  children  there,  and  in  time  become 
mere  absentees :  becoming  so  they  would  be  unpopular, 
others  would  be  elected,  who,  treading  in  the  same  steps, 
would  yield  the  place  still  to  others  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
a  vast  portion  of  the  kingdom  now  resident  would  be  made 
absentees ;  which  would,  they  think,  be  so  great  a  drain  to 
Ireland,  that  a  free  trade  would  not  repay  it. 

I  think  the  idea  is  erroneous,  were  it  only  for  one  cir- 
cumstance;— the  kingdom  would  lose,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  an  idle  race  of  country  gentlemen,  and,  in 
exchange,  their  ports  would  fill  with  ships  and  commerce, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  commerce ;  an  exchange  that 
never  yet  proved  disadvantageous  to  any  country. 

The  Dean's  improvements  of  bog  ground  are  extensive ;  he 
drained  very  completely,  and  then  ploughed  or  dug  it  for  burning, 
upon  which  sowed  meslin,  which  succeeded  very  well,  yielding 
13  barrels  an  acre.  Then  oats  ploughed  for,  and  got  10  barrels  ; 
and  sowed  hay  seeds,  ray  grass  {colium  perenne)  and  clover 
(trifolium  pratense)  ;  before  the  improvement  began,  it  was  not 
worth  Is.  6d.  an  acre,  but  made  it  14s. 

Another  part  of  the  bog  was  levelled  and  burnt,  the  ashes 
spread,  and  turnep  seed  harrowed  in,  did  very  well,  fed  pigs  with 
them  ;  after  which,  rubbish,  clay,  and  limestone  gravel  spread  on 
it,  1,000  load  an  acre,  or  40s.  an  acre,  and  grass  seeds  sown, 
which  made  it  worth  £1  Is.  an  acre.  Turneps,  Dean  Coote  has 
had  these  20  years,  both  in  the  drill  and  broad-cast,  and  found 
the  drill  method  much  the  best,  but  owing,  I  apprehend,  to  the 
hoeing  of  the  broad-cast  not  being  well  performed.  Had  them 
always  for  feeding  sheep,  and  found  the  eating  equal  to  a  coat  of 
dung. 

1  The  question  of  union  with  Great  Britain  is  referred  to  more  fully 
in  vol.  ii.,  section  xxii. 
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He  folded  his  sheep  for  two  years,  but  could  not  bring  his 
people  to  continue  it  without  too  much  trouble. 

Lime  he  has  tried  much  on  the  limestone  ground,  but  did  not 
find  it  answer  at  all. 

Would  recommend  in  the  improvement  of  bogs,  to  begin 
with  one  great  drain  round  the  intended  improvement,  12  feet 
wide  at  top,  cut  to  the  gravel,  and  4  feet  wide  at  bottom ;  then 
to  cut  cross  drains  into  that,  which  also  ought  to  go  down  to  the 
gravel :  leave  it  for  a  year,  if  it  is  bad  ;  then  turn  it  up  with 
the  spade  or  plough,  burn  it,  and  sow  turneps  or  rape,  and  do  it 
again  the  same  next  year,  with  a  second  burning,  after  which  oats 
may  be  had,  and  laid  down  to  grass,  which  will  be  good,  but  much 
better  if  gravelled.  Dean  Coote  has  received  from  the  Dublin 
Society  several  gold  medals  for  the  improvement  of  bog,  culture 
of  turneps,  etc. 

July  8,  left  Shaen  Castle  and  took  the  road  towards 
Atby  breakfasted  with  Dean  Walsh,  at  General  Walsh's, 
in  that  gentleman's  absence. 

The  General  is  a  considerable  farmer,  and  a  yet  greater 
improver ;  he  has  built  12  new  farm  houses,  also  30 
cabbins  that  have  90  cows,  and  each  2  to  4  acres,  at  20s. 
an  acre. 

He  has  tried  potatoes  with  the  plow,  instead  of  the  trench- 
ing way,  he  manured  2  acres  of  strong  land  with  400  load  of 
dung,  which  he  ploughed  in,  and  then  dibbled  the  sets  in,  15  inches 
square,  he  hand-hoed  them  twice,  and  got  176  barrels  per  acre. 
The  common  crops  do  not  exceed  90  barrels. 

He  has  generally  7  or  8  acres  of  turneps,  and  2  or  3  of 
cabbages,  with  which  he  feeds  both  cattle  and  sheep,  and  with 
great  success.  He  practices  tillage  principally  to  bring  his  land 
into  order,  and  throws  it  into  the  following  course. 

1.  Fallow.    2.  Wheat.     3.  Clover  or  trefoile.  2  years. 

When  he  sows  barley  on  potatoe  land,  he  gets  20  barrels  an 
acre.  One  article  in  the  management  of  his  estate  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  :  wherever  he  lets  a  farm  that  has  only  a  common 
ordinary  cabbin  on  it,  he  obliges  the  new  tenant  to  build  a 
good  house  of  stone  and  slate,  allowing  him  considerably  towards 
the  expence.    The  common  course  of  crops  here  is — 
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1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  yielding  from  7  to  9  barrels.  3> 
Barley,  15  barrels.    4.  Oats,  15  to  20.    5.  Left  for  grass. 

The  poor  here  have  all  of  them  potatoes,  as  far  as  their  dung 
will  go  :  when  they  hire  grass  land  to  plant  them  on,  the  account 
of  an  acre  is  as  follows  : 

£  s.  d. 

10  barrels  of  seed,  at  3s.  4d  ]  13  4 

Planting,  cutting,  etc  1  10  0 

Second  trenching  .    ...    J    ....    0  15  0 

Weeding   .  ...026 

Taking  up,  40  men  a  day  at  7d  13  4 

Rent  3  10  0 


8  14  2 


The  average  crop  80  barrels,  which  is  2s.  2d.  a  barrel  prime 
cost. 

They  have  them  the  year  round  in  plenty  ;  they  are  cheaper 
than  oatmeal,  and  they  like  them  better.  They  sow  very  little 
flax,  and  some  none  at  all.  Many  of  them  are  master  of  a  car 
and  horse,  with  which  they  work  for  hire  ;  also  one  or  two  pigs, 
and  much  poultry  by  means  of  their  potatoes. 

Leaving  General  Walsh's,  passed  a  fine  wood  on  the  right, 
within  a  wall.  See  much  good  wheat  and  bere  to  Athy.  Going 
through  that  town  the  road  leads  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Barrow,  which  winds  through  the  vale  to  the  right ;  the  verdure 
beautiful,  and  the  country  pleasant.  Pass  over  much  light  dry 
sandy  gravelly  loam,  as  fine  turnep  land  as  I  ever  saw,  but  not 
one  cultivated  in  the  country.  It  is  this  soil  all  the  way  from 
Athy  to  Carlow  ;  lets  from  16s.  to  20s.  an  acre.  The  courses 
are : 

] .  Fallow.    2.  Wheat,  yielding  5  or  6  barrels. 

Also,  1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats,  and  grass  seeds,  or 
left  to  turf  itself,  they  use  lime  with  success  :  they  have  gravel, 
but  that  does  best  for  strong  lands,  and  this  upon  land  formed 
for  20  barrels  an  acre  of  barley  after  turneps.  These  people 
by  the  Norfolk  husbandry  would  make  a  crown  where  they  now 
receive  sixpence. 

Called  on  Mr.  Vicars  at  Ballynakill,  a  considerable  grazier, 
who  farms  near  2,000  acres  in  different  counties.  His  husbandry 
consists  chiefly  of  feeding  sheep  and  bullocks  :  one  sheep  system 
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is  to  keep  ewes  for  breeding,  the  sale  being  3  year  old  wethers, 
some  of  the  oldest  ewes,  and  the  wool.  The  wethers  sell  from 
20*.  to  28s.  each,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  2~  to  a  stone  (the  stone 
of  wool  in  Ireland  16  lb.).  Another  system  is  to  buy  in  ewes 
in  autumn,  and  to  sell  the  lambs  fat,  and  then  the  ewes.  Graz- 
ing, in  this  country,  consists  in  buying  bullocks  in  October,  at 
£5  or  £6  each ;  give  them  some  hay  in  bad  weather,  and  sell 
them  fat,  with  40*.  to  505.  profit.  Cows  are  bought  in  in  May, 
and  sold  fat  from  harvest  to  autumn.  Many  dairies  not  let  to 
labourers,  but  kept  for  making  butter  ;  a  cow  will  make  1  cwt. 
at  £2  10*.  and  the  calf  4*.  The  cabbins  let  here  at  20*.  each, 
and  30*.  they  pay  for  the  pasturage  of  a  cow,  which  they  all 
keep. 

The  account  of  potatoes  is  : 


The  average  crop  60  barrels,  prime  cost  therefore  3*.  6d. 
Average  rent  of  the  whole  county  of  Carlow,  15*. 

Passed  on  to  Mr.  Browne  at  Brownshill,  who  has  built  a  very 
good  and  convenient  house,  in  an  open  situation,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect ;  gained  here  several  articles  of  information 
relative  to  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Mr.  Vicar  is  in.  They 
plough  chiefly  with  oxen,  four  in  a  plough,  but  do  not  half  an 
acre  a  day,  which  is  a  quantity  four  horses  will  do  easily. 

Tillage  is  very  much  increased  here,  and  almost  intirelv  owing 
to  the  inland  premiums  ;  the  people  also  increase  much.  Tvthes 
are,  Wheat  5s.  Bere  4*.  Barley  3*.  Oats  2*.  6d.  Mowing  ground 
3*.  and  of  sheep  in  kind. 

Throughout  the  county  of  Carlow  the  hiring  tenant  is  in  general 
the  occupier,  except  in  small  pieces. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Browne's  house  is  a  mountain,  which  I  remarked 
was  cultivated  very  high  up  the  sides  ;  and  upon  enquiry  found 
that  it  was  done  by  cottars,  who  pay  the  high  rent  of  10*.  an  acre 
in  order  to  improve :  they  pare  it  with  a  plough,  and  burn  the 
furrow,  lime  and  fallow  it  for  wheat,  of  which  they  get  six  barrels 
per  acre ;  after  which  they  sow  oats,  and  get  10  barrels  laying 


Rent  

8  Barrels  of  seed,  4.s.  6<7. 

Putting  in  

Taking  up  


£    *.  d. 

5    0  0 

1  16  0 

2  10  0 
1  10  0 


10  16  0 
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down  with  grass  seeds.  Some  they  reclaim  with  potatoes.  Much 
of  the  mountain  is  wet,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  drain  it  with 
open  cuts. 

Mr.  Browne  keeps  800  sheep,  which  consist  of  200  ewes  ;  100 
ditto,  2  years  old  ;  100  ditto,  3  years  old,  wethers  ;  200  ditto  one 
year  old,  ditto  hoggits;  200  Lambs.    And  he  sells  every  year 

120  three  year  old  wethers,  at  255.     .    .    .  £150    0  0 

80  culled  ewes,  at  16s   64    0  0 

220  stone  of  wool,  at  165   176    0  0 

390    0  0 


In  the  winter  they  eat,  of  hay,  25  ton. 

Heard  of  a  very  spirited  farmer  at  Carlow,  a  Mr.  Hamilton, 
on  whom  I  should  have  called,  but  was  told  that  he  was  absent. 
He  has  gone  so  much  into  the  turnep  husbandry  as  to  have  100 
acres  in  a  year,  and  8  or  10  acres  of  cabbages  ;  sows  them  much 
on  pared  and  burnt  land ;  keeps  by  their  means  a  vast  stock  of 
cattle;  stall-feeds  many  bullocks,  buying  straw  for  litter  in  order 
to  make  dung ;  besides  which  he  buys  all  the  dung  he  can,  and 
burns  much  lime,  taking  in  short  every  means  to  keep  his  lands 
clean  and  in  good  heart.  Such  an  example  ought  to  be  powerful 
in  creating  imitators,  but  I  could  not  find  it  had  any  such  effect 
among  the  common  farmers. 

July  9th,  left  Brownshill,  and  taking  the  road  to  Laughlin- 
bridge,1  called  on  Mr.  James  Butler  at  Ballybar,  a  very  active 
and  intelligent  farmer  upon  a  considerable  scale.  He  has  gene- 
rally 4  or  5  acres  of  cabbages,  which  he  uses  for  his  fat  wethers 
of  four  years  old  ;  the  produce  of  them  he  finds  greater,  and  the 
sheep  too  like  them  better  than  turneps.  He  has  sometimes  20 
acres  of  turneps,  and  hoes  them  all.  This  year  none. — It  is  a 
sign  the  cultivation  is  not  well  understood  in  a  country,  when  a 
man  has  one  year  20  acres,  and  another  none.  A  principal  part 
of  the  advantage  of  the  consumption  is  lost,  if  the  cattle  system 
is  not  regularly  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  turnep  crop. 

Mr.  Butler  buys  every  year  40  year-old  beasts,  at  from  30.s\ 
to  40.v.  Keeps  them  till  three  years  and  an  half  old,  and  then 
sells  them  fat.  Also  20  bullocks,  at  £5  which  he  sells  fat  at  £8. 
His  cows  he  buys  in  May,  from  £3  to  £3  10s.  each.  The  profit 
40s.  a  head.    The  best  grass  he  has  will  carry  a  bullock  an  acre. 

1  Leighlinbridge,  co.  Carlow. 
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His  sheep  system  is  to  buy  three-year-old  wethers  in  October,  at 
25s.  each,  which  he  begins  to  sell  in  the  spring,  and  through  the 
summer,  at  34.9.    In  the  winter  they  have  hay. 
His  improved  course  of  crops  is : 

1.  Turneps,  or  cabbages.    2.  Barley,  yielding  20  barrels  an 
acre.    3.  Clover,  and  upon  that  grasses  afterwards  to  lay  down. 
The  courses  general  are  : 

1.  Fallow.  1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat  7 J-  barrels  an  acre.  2.  Wheat. 

3.  Barley.  3.  Barley,  14  barrels  an  acre. 

4.  Oats.  4.  Oats,  12  ditto. 

5.  Fallow,  and  then  as  above. 

Their  lands  let  at  30s.  an  acre,  being  a  very  good  stony  loam. 
Most  in  this  neighbourhood  were  grazing  ones,  carrying  bullocks 
and  sheep ;  but  since  the  premiums  on  land-carriage  corn,  they 
have  been  broken  up,  and  are  now  as  1  to  20.  The  number  of 
sheep  particularly  is  so  much  lessened,  that  only  four  persons, 
Mr.  Bunbury,  the  two  Mr.  Bernards',  and  Mr.  Kecf.  hid,  20 
years  ago,  more  sheep  among  them  than  there  are  now  in  the 
whole  county. 

Having  taken  a  short  walk  with  Mr.  Butler,  passed  on  to 
Captain  Mercer's  mill  at  Laughlin-bridge.  I  had  been  told  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  mills  in  Ireland  ;  and  had 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Mercer,  which  through  care- 
lessness I  had  lost.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  pass  without 
seeing  the  mill  ;  drove  down  to  it,  and  was  in  the  aukward  situa- 
tion of  explaining  myself  to  be  a  traveller — what  I  wanted — from 
whence  I  came — and  so  forth  :  but  the  good-nature  and  polite- 
ness of  Mr.  Mercer  presently  dissipated  the  disagreeableness  of 
those  first  explanatory  moments.  He  shewed  nic  the  mill,  and 
explained  every  thing  with  the  utmost  civility.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  convenient  one;  grinds  15,000  barrels  a  year,  and,  if  there 
was  a  brisker  demand,  could  do  yet  more. 

I  found  the  same  necessity  of  kiln-drying  here  as  at  Slaine 
mill,  and  made  the  same  observation  that  the  wheat  was  none  of 
it  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  like  what  is  common  in  England. 

The  farmers  also  dress  their  corn  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  that 
there  is  the  same  necessity  of  dressing  it  over  again,  for  which 
very  powerful  machines  are  contrived.  The  whole  is  very  well 
calculated  for  saving  labour  in  every  operation,  and  only  eight 
hands  are  employed.    After  the  mill  was  built.  Mr.  Mercer  made 
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many  alterations  of  his  own,  to  render  it  more  simple  and  effec- 
tive, which  have  fully  answered  his  expectations.  The  barrel  of 
bran  here  is  4  stone,  and  sells  for  Sd.  Mr.  Mercer  has  tried 
feeding  cattle  with  it,  but  could  never  make  more  than  6c?.  by  it : 
has  also  fattened  hogs  with  it,  but  in  no  use  will  it  pay  more 
than  66?. 

Nothing  interesting  from  hence  to  Kilfaine.1  I  saw  some  very 
good  crops  of  wheat,  but  the  country  is  bleak,  and  wants  wood 
much.  Reached  Gervas  Parker  Bushe's,  Esq. ;  at  that  place  in 
the  evening,  who  received  me  with  a  politeness  equalled  only  by 
the  value  of  his  intelligence. 

July  10th,  accompanied  Mr.  Bushe  in  a  ride  through 
the  neighbourhood,  to  view  the  country,  which  is  a  great 
corn  one.  Called  at  several  farms,  and  made  enquiries 
into  the  culture,  &c. 

Viewed  Mount  Juliet,  Lord  Carrick's  seat,  which  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  fine  declivity  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nore,  commanding  some  extensive  plantations  that  spread 
over  the  hills,  which  rise  in  a  various  manner  on  the  other 
side  the  river :  a  knole  of  lawn  rises  among  them,  with 
artificial  ruins  upon  it,  but  the  situation  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  idea  of  a  ruin,  very  rarely  placed  to  effect,  unless 
in  retired  and  melancholy  spots. 

The  river  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has  a  good  accompany  - 
ment  of  well-grown  wood.  From  the  cottage  a  more  varied 
scene  is  viewed,  chearful  and  pleasing ;  and  from  the  tent, 
in  the  farther  plantation,  a  yet  gayer  one,  which  looks 
down  on  several  bends  of  the  river. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  more  pains  that  I 
should  be  well  informed  of  every  particular  concerning 
husbandry,  than  Mr.  Bushe ;  the  following  particulars  T 
owe  to  his  most  ample  intelligence. 

About  Kilfaine,  farms  rise  generally  from  100  to  200  acres, 
among  many  very  small  ones,  but  scarcely  any  so  high  as  400 ; 
the  soil  a  dry  sound  gravelly  loam,  with  many  stones,  much  in- 
clinable to  sand.  As  fine  turnep-land  as  any  in  the  world ;  as  to 
rent,  there  are  three-fifths  of  it  good  land,  at  20.?.  an  acre  ;  one- 
fifth  worse,  and  fit  for  pasture,  15.9.  and  another,  mountain  and 
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land  of  little  value :  the  first  nothing ;  the  other  5s.  average  3s. 
and  general  average  16*. 
The  courses  of  crops  are, 

1.  Fallowt  2.  Wheat,  sow  1  barrel,  and  get  on  an  average  6. 
3.  Barley,  the  crop  10  barrels.    4.  Oats,  the  crop  8  ditto,  or 

1.  Fallow.  1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat.  2.  Wheat,  which  surprised  me  much,  for  it  is 

3.  Oats.  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  successive  crops. 

1.  Potatoes.  1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Wheat.  2.  Here  crop,  10  barrels. 

3.  Barley.  3.  Barley. 

4.  Oats.  4.  Oats. 

They  plough  three  or  four  times  for  wheat,  sow  from  the  end 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  The  first  ploughing 
is  not  till  May  or  June,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen,  not  till 
July.  They  never  sow  barley  till  April,  and  often  May.  Pease 
they  only  sow  on  land  which  they  think  is  not  in  heart  for  oats, 
and  the  crops  miserable,  as  may  be  supposed.  They  sometimes 
burn  low  rushy  bottoms,  and  sow  rape  on  them,  but  not  often. 

No  such  things  as  turneps  among  the  common  farmers,  though 
they  have  an  excellent  turnep-soil.  Mr.  Bushe  has  some  every 
year,  with  which  he  feeds  his  sheep. 

No  clover.  Mr.  Bushe  has  had  it  for  some  time,  and  found 
the  greatest  advantage  from  it.  A  little  flax  for  their  own  use. 
Potatoes  very  generally  cultivated,  and  take  all  the  dung  of  the 
farm ;  and  the  poor,  who  raise  what  dung  they  can,  have  land  of 
the  farmers  gratis,  if  they  manure  it  well,  in  order  to  plant  po- 
tatoes, which  here  is  the  most  general  culture  of  that  root.  The 
account, 


Dunging  240  load 
12  barrels  of  seed,  at  38, 
Planting  with  a  plough 
Weeding  .... 
Taking  up  ...  . 


.  £ 


:i  o  o 

1  16  0 

0  16  0 

0    4  0 

0    8  0 


5    4  0 


Plough  them  in,  and  then  trench  the  furrows.  Crop  40  barrel-. 
The  best  sort  are  the  yellow  potatoe,  also  the  Wise  tor  produce. 
The  Turk,  which  is  the  English  Hoicard,  they  plant  on  poor  land. 
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and  never  bestow  any  dung  on  it,  yet  get  great  crops ;  but  it  is 
a  very  bad  sort.  They  are  beginning  to  cultivate  the  mountains ; 
the  inclosures  creep  up  the  sides  gradually  ;  they  pay  2s.  to  4s, 
an  acre,  but  improve  to  be  worth  8s.  or  10s.  They  do  it  with 
limestone  gravel,  or  begin  with  potatoes,  and  dung ;  the  gravel 
they  carry  2  miles  to  3.  Lime  is  a  common  manure  ;  they  lay  80 
barrels  an  acre ;  it  does  best  on  light  land,  and  gravel  on  stony. 
They  burn  it  themselves.  One  barrel  of  culm,  at  2s.  burns  5 
barrels  of  lime ;  16  miles  from  the  coal-pits.  Quarrying  and 
burning  3d.  a  barrel.  Drawing  stone  to  the  kiln  Id.  or  \\d.  ditto. 
Limestone  gravel  is  a  very  general  manure,  and  the  benefit  pro- 
digious. They  have  some  they  call  limestone  sand,  which  is  a 
sand- stone  that  breaks  very  easily.  They  lay  200  to  300  loads,. 
6  or  7  cwt.  each,  an  acre.  Four  horses  will  draw  120  load  a 
day,  each  load  1^  barrel,  and  the  distance  40  perch :  this  is  180 
barrels,  or  720  bushels,  which  is  24  loads,  at  30  bushels  each ; 
which,  I  believe,  is  more  thon  four  horses  usually  perform  in 
England,  and  is  a  proof  that  giving  every  horse  his  own  work 
expedites  it.  Raising  and  screening  the  sand  from  large  stone, 
l^d.  a  car  load.  It  will  last  in  strong  heart  several  years,  and 
be  perceived  15.  As  to  laying  land  to  grass,  they  in  general  do 
it  only  by  leaving  the  soil  to  cover  itself  with  the  rubbish  that 
happens  to  come. 

Grass  land  for  meadow  is  very  valuable.  About  the  town  of 
Kilkenny,  £3  to  £5  an  acre  ;  and  at  a  distance  there  is  a  custom 
of  the  little  tillage-farmers  hiring  the  crop  of  hay  of  a  gentleman 
or  farmer,  and  giving  him,  merely  for  the  hay,  £3  to  £5  an  acre, 
they  taking  all  the  expences  upon  themselves,  and  not  having  the 
after-grass.  Dairies  common  on  the  hills  on  coarse  grass,  at  10s. 
or  12s.  an  acre.  A  good  cow  will  give  three  gallons  and  an  half 
of  milk  a  day.  As  they  sell  all  the  butter-milk,  they  have  little 
notion  of  keeping  hogs,  on  account  of  dairies.  In  winter,  the 
cows  that  give  milk  have  hay ;  the  others  straw  :  all  run  abroad. 
Few  grazing  farms,  but  in  the  barony  of  Cranagh  there  are  some. 
Value  of  a  cow's  hide  15s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.  Sheep  are  kept  in 
small  parcels ;  they  sell  store-wethers  two  and  three  years  old, 
at  16s.  to  20s.  in  June  or  July.  Wool  about  3  to  a  stone.  The 
price  of  wool  16s.  but  20  years  ago,  12s.  No  such  thing  as  fold- 
ing. They  plough  generally  with  4  horses,  and  do  above  \  an 
acre  a  day,  laying  their  lands  on  6  foot  ridges.  They  give 
their  horses  oats.    No  cutting  straw  into  chaff,  and  lose  all  that 
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of  the  crops.  Hire  of  a  ear,  a  horse,  and  a  driver,  is.  4d.  In 
hiring  and  stocking  a  farm,  they  reckon  a  year's  rent  necessary : 
if  they  have  less,  they  never  know  whether  they  are  to  -ink  or 
swim. 

Land  sells  at  21  years  purchase;  not  quite  so  well  as  it  did 
-5  or  6  years  ago  ;  the  rents  fallen  since  March  1775,  a  seventh. 
County  cess  not  a  shilling  an  acre.  Tythes  compounded  gene- 
rally, wheat  8s.,  bere  7s.,  barley  7  s.,  oats  4*.,  mowing  ground  4$., 
pease  4s.  No  manufactory  of  consequence,  but  blankets  are 
made  at  Kilkenny.  The  leases  are  all  for  21  or  31  years,  as  the 
whole  country  is  Roman  Catholic.  Much  land  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  under-tenants,  who  hire  of  middle-men,  but  generally 
under  old  leases  ;  when  land  was  at  its  heighth,  many  hired  also 
on  speculation,  but  the  fall  of  lands  has  put  a  great  stop  to  it. 
A  cabbin  and  an  acre  lets  at  i!3  3v.  and  if  more  land  40.s\  or  43*. 
an  acre,  the  cottars  have  many  of  them  a  cow,  and  some  two, 
and  a  pig  and  some  poultry.  In  respect  to  their  condition,  they 
have  their  bellyful  of  potatoes,  and  their  children  eat  them  all 
day  long ;  all  cattle  lay  with  them  in  the  cabbins.  Scarcity  of 
fuel  is  the  worst  circumstance.  All  the  lower  classes  are 
Roman  Catholics.  No  emigrations.  The  general  state  of  the 
poor  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Bushe's  hay- 
makers ;  he  was  obliging  enough  to  make  them  all  appear  in 
array,  and  answer  to  the  questions  I  put  to  them.  The  following 
are  the  particulars  they  irave  me. 


No.  of 

Acres 

Souls  in 

of 

Rent. 

Cows. 

Horses. 

Hogs 

each  cabbin. 

Land. 

£ 

s. 

<L 

Na  l. 

4 

JL 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2. 

7 

o2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3. 

5 

2 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4. 

5 

12 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5. 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8. 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

9. 

10 

16 

16 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

10. 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

11. 

5 

6 

10 

10 

0 

2 

1 

0 

12. 

8 

1 

1 

15 

0 

1 

0 

2 

13. 

2 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

Carried  fwd.  82 

65i 

14 

6 

16 
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No.  of  Acres 

Souls  in  of  Rent.       Cows.    Horses.  Hogs, 

each  cabbin.  Land.  £  s.  d. 

Brought  fwd.  82  65^  14  6  16 

14.  6  6"  10  10    0         1  1  3 

15.  4  5  6002  1  2 

16.  6  21800  0  9 

17.  5  0  1  10    0         0  0  2 

18.  12  12  17    8    0         2  2  2 

19.  7  12  12    0    0         2  1  1 

20.  6  00000  0  0 

21.  10  4  6    0    0         1  1  0 

22.  6  8  8    0    0         1  1  3 

144  114  23  13  37 

Average      6£  5  J  1  (  If 

Six-and-a-half  souls  per  cabbin,  are  a  population  one  would 
not  imagine  could  be  resident  in  such  mean  habitations ; 
but  they  swarm  with  children  to  the  eye  of  the  most 
inattentive  observer.  They  have  a  practice  here  which 
much  deserves  attention :  three,  four,  five,  seven,  etc., 
little  farmers,  will  take  a  large  farm  in  partnership.  They 
must  be  equal  in  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  and  tolerably  so 
in  other  circumstances  ;  they  divide  every  field  among 
themselves  equally,  and  do  all  the  labour  of  it  upon  their 
separate  accounts ;  assisting  each  other  mutually  :  they 
never  throw  the  whole  into  one  stock  and  divide  the  profit, 
from  suspicions,  I  suppose,  they  have  of  one  another. 

Implements. 

A  car  £1  10s.  a  boarded  one  £2  2s.  A  plough  £l  5s.  A  pair 
of  harrows  15s.  Building  a  labourer's  cabbin  in  the  common 
manner,  £o.  Ditto,  of  stone  and  slate.  £30.  For  a  farm  com- 
plete of  50  acres,  of  stone  and  slate,  £100,  to  add  50  acres  more 
£30  more.    Poors  firing  £1  10s.  but  hedges  much  broken. 

Mr.  Bushe  is  very  attentive  in  the  culture  of  his  domain  ;  he 
puts  his  potatoes  in  with  the  plough,  and  finds  they  answer  much 
better  than  the  common  manner,  making  them  and  turneps  the 
preparation  for  barley,  with  which  he  sows  clover,  and  upon 
that  wheat :  this  is  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  there  cannot  be 
better.  It  should  be  extended  over  all  the  arable  land  wherever 
it  is  practised.    He  has  this  year  a  very  fine  crop  of  wheat  sown 
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upon  one  earth  on  an  old  lay,  and  no  damage  from  the  red- 
worm.  In  the  spring  he  confines  his  cattle  to  the  farmyard  for 
making  dung,  and  mixes  it  in  composts  with  sand  and  lime. 
He  has  an  oeconomical  practice  which  deserves  attention.  It  is 
the  stew-hole  in  his  kitchen  being  a  perpetual  lime-kiln.  It  is 
a  fire  kept  night  and  day  at  less  than  no  expence,  for  the  lime 
more  than  pays  the  culm.  It  is  not  at  all  unwholesome,  and  the 
fire  for  culinary  purposes  is  excellent. 

July  11,  left  Kilfaine:  Mr.  Bushe  accompanied  me  to 
Woodstock,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Fowncs.  From  Thomas- 
town  hither  is  the  finest  ride  I  have  yet  had  in  Ireland. 
The  road  leaving  Thomastown  leads  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  through  some  beautiful  copse  woods,  which , 
before  they  were  cut,  must  have  had  a  most  noble  effect, 
with  the  river  Nore  winding  at  the  bottom ;  the  country 
then  opens  somewhat,  and  you  pass  most  of  the  way  for 
6  or  7  miles  to  Innisteague,1  on  a  declivity  shelving  down 
to  the  river,  which  takes  a  varied  winding  course,  some- 
times lively,  breaking  over  a  rocky  bottom,  at  others  still 
and  deep  under  the  gloom  of  some  fine  woods,  which  hang 
down  the  sides  of  steep  hills.  Narrow  slips  of  meadow  of 
a  beautiful  verdure  in  some  places  form  the  shore,  and 
unite  with  cultivated  fields  that  spread  over  the  adjoining 
hills,  reaching  almost  the  mountain  tops  :  these  are  large 
and  bold,  and  give  in  general  to  the  scenes  features  of 
great  magnificence.  Passed  Sir  John  Hasler's,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  finely  situated,  and  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's farm  on  this  side,  who  has  very  extensive  copses, 
which  line  the  river.  Coming  in  sight  of  Sir  W.  Fownes's, 
the  scenery  is  striking,  the  road  mounts  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  commands  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity, 
with  groups  of  trees  prettily  scattered  about,  and  the  little 
borough  of  Innesteague  in  a  most  picturesque  situation, 
the  whole  bounded  by  mountains.  Cross  the  bridge,  and, 
going  through  the  town,  take  a  path  that  leads  to  a  small 
building  in  the  woods,  called  Mount  Sandford  ;  it  is  at  the 
top  of  a  rocky  declivity  almost  perpendicular,  but  with 
brushwood  growing  from  the  rocks.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
river,  which  comes  from  the  right  from  behind  a  very  bold 
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hanging  wood,  that  seems  to  unite  with  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  shore  :  at  this  pass  the  river  fills  the  vale,  hut  it 
widens  by  degrees,  and  presents  various  reaches,  inter- 
mixed with  little  tufts  of  trees,  the  bridge  we  passed  over 
is  half  hid.  Innisteague  is  mixed  with  them,  and  its 
buildings  backed  by  a  larger  wood,  give  variety  to  the 
scene.  Opposite  to  the  point  of  view  there  are  some  pretty 
inclosures,  fringed  with  wood,  and  a  line  of  cultivated 
mountain  sides,  with  their  bare  tops  limit  the  whole. 

Taking  my  leave  of  Mr.  Bushe,  I  followed  the  road  to 
Ross.1  Passed  Woodstock,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine 
view  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  the  house  in  the 
centre  of  a  sloping  wood  of  500  English  acres,  and  hanging 
in  one  noble  shade  to  the  river,  which  flows  at  the  bottom 
of  a  winding  glen.  From  the  same  hill  in  front  it  is  seen 
in  a  winding  course  for  many  miles  through  a  great  extent 
of  inclosures,  bounded  by  mountains.  As  I  advanced,  the 
views  of  the  river  Nore  were  very  fine,  till  I  came  to  Ross, 
where  from  the  hill,  before  you  go  down  to  the  ferry,  is  a 
noble  scene  of  the  Barrow ;  a  vast  river  flowing  thro' 
bold  shores,  in  some  places  trees  on  the  bank  half  obscure 
it,  in  others  it  opens  in  large  reaches,  the  effect  equally 
grand  and  beautiful.  Ships  sailing  up  to  the  town,  which 
is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  water's  edge,  enliven 
the  scene  not  a  little.  The  water  is  very  deep  and  the 
navigation  secure,  so  that  ships  of  700  tons  may  come  up 
to  the  town ;  but  these  noble  harbours,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  are  only  melancholy  capabilities  of  commerce  :  it 
is  languid  and  trifling.  There  are  only  four  or  five  brigs 
and  sloops  that  belong  to  the  place. 

Having  now  passed  through  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  in  which  the  White  Boys  were  very  common,  and 
committed  many  outrages,  I  shall  here  review  the  intelli- 
gence I  received  concerning  them  throughout  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  I  made  many  enquiries  into  the  origin  of 
those  disturbances,  and  found  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
Leveller,  or  White  Boy,  was  heard  of  till  1760,  which  was 
long  after  the  landing  of  Thurot,  or  the  intended  expedi- 
tion of  M.  Conflans.    That  no  foreign  coin  was  ever  seen 


1  New  Ross,  co.  Wexford. 
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among  them,  though  reports  to  the  contrary  were  circu- 
lated ;  and  in  all  the  evidence  that  was  taken  during  ten 
or  twelve  years,  in  which  time  there  appeared  a  variety  of 
informers,  none  was  ever  taken,  whose  testimony  could  be 
relied  on,  that  ever  proved  any  foreign  interposition. 
Those  very  few,  who  attempted  to  favour  it,  were  of  the 
most  infamous  and  perjured  characters.  All  the  rest, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  discovery,  if  they  had 
known  it,  and  who  concealed  nothing  else,  pretended  to  no 
such  knowledge.  No  foreign  money  appeared,  no  arms 
of  foreign  construction  no  presumptive  proof  whatever 
of  such  a  connection.  They  began  in  Tipperary,  and 
were  owing  to  some  inclosures  of  commons,  which  they 
threw  down,  levelling  the  ditches  ;  and  were  first  known 
by  the  name  of  Levellers.  After  that  they  begun  with 
the  tythe-proctors,  (who  are  men  that  hire  tythes  of  the 
rectors)  and  these  proctors  either  screwed  the  cottars  up  to 
the  utmost  shilling,  or  relet  the  tythes  to  such  as  did  it. 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  them  to  go  in  parties  about 
the  country,  swearing  many  to  be  true  to  them,  and  forcing 
them  to  join,  by  menaces,  which  they  very  often  carried 
into  execution.  At  last  they  set  up  to  be  general  redres- 
sers  of  grievances — punished  all  obnoxious  persons  who 
advanced  the  value  of  lands,  or  hired  farms  over  their 
heads,  and  having  taken  the  administration  of  justice  into 
their  own  hands,  were  not  very  exact  in  the  distribution  of 
it.  Forced  masters  to  release  their  apprentices,  carried 
off  the  daughters  of  rich  farmers,  ravished  them  into 
marriages,  of  which  four  instances  happened  in  a  fort- 
night. They  levied  sums  of  money  on  the  middling  and 
lower  farmers,  in  order  to  support  their  cause,  by  paying 
attorneys,  etc.,  in  defending  prosecutions  against  them ; 
and  many  of  them  subsisted  for  some  years  without  work, 
supported  by  these  contributions.  Sometimes  they  com- 
mitted several  considerable  robberies,  breaking  into  houses 
and  taking  the  money,  under  pretence  of  redressing 
grievances.  In  the  course  of  these  outrages,  they  burnt 
several  houses,  and  destroyed  the  whole  substance  of  men 
obnoxious  to  them.  The  barbarities  they  committed  were 
shocking.  One  of  their  usual  punishments  (and  by  no 
means  the  most  severe)  was  taking  people  out  of  their 
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beds,  carrying  them  naked  in  winter,  on  horse-back,  for 
some  distance,  and  burying  them  up  to  their  chin  in  a 
hole  filled  with  briars,  not  forgetting  to  cut  off  one  of  their 
ears.  In  this  manner  the  evil  existed  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  during  which  time  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  took 
some  measures  to  quell  them.  Many  of  the  magistrates 
were  active  in  apprehending  them ;  but  the  want  of 
evidence  prevented  punishments ;  for  many  of  those  who 
even  suffered  by  them,  had  not  spirit  to  prosecute.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  country  had  frequent  expeditions  to  dis- 
cover them  in  arms  ;  but  their  intelligence  was  so  uncom- 
monly good  by  their  influence  over  the  common  people, 
that  not  one  party  that  ever  went  out  in  quest  of  them 
was  successful.  G-overnment  offered  large  rewards  for 
informations,  which  brought  a  few  every  year  to  the 
gallows,  without  any  radical  cure  for  the  evil.  The  reason 
why  it  was  not  more  effective  was,  the  necessity  of  any 
person  that  gave  evidence  against  them,  quitting  their 
nouses  and  country,  or  remaining  exposed  to  their  resent- 
ment. At  last  their  violence  arose  to  a  heighth  which 
brought  on  their  suppression.  The  Popish  inhabitants  of 
Ballyragget,  six  miles  from  Kilkenny,  were  the  first  of  the 
lower  people  who  dared  openly  to  associate  against  them  ; 
they  threatened  destruction  to  the  town,  gave  notice  that 
they  would  attack  it,  were  as  good  as  their  word,  came 
200  strong,  drew  up  before  a  house  in  which  were  15 
armed  men,  and  fired  in  at  the  windows :  the  15  men 
handled  their  arms  so  well,  that  in  a  few  rounds  they 
killed  40  or  50.  They  fled  immediately,  and  ever  after 
left  Ballyragget  in  peace — indeed  they  have  never  been 
resisted  at  all  without  showing  a  great  want  of  both  spirit 
and  discipline.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  they 
had  but  very  few  arms,  those  in  bad  order,  and  no  cartridges. 
Soon  after  this  they  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Power,  in 
Tipperary,  the  history  of  which  is  well  known.  His 
murder  spirited  up  the  gentlemen  to  exert  themselves  in 
suppressing  the  evil,  especially  in  raising  subscriptions  to 
give  private  rewards  to  whoever  would  give  evidence  or 
information  concerning  them.  The  private  distribution 
had  much  more  effect  than  larger  sums  which  required  a 
public  declaration:  and  government  giving  rewards  to 
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those  who  resisted  them,  without  having  previously  pro- 
mised it,  had  likewise  some  effect.  Laws  were  passed 
for  punishing  all  who  assembled,  and  (what  may  have  a 
great  effect)  for  recompensing,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  or  barony,  all  persons  who  suffered  by  their  out- 
rages. In  consequence  of  this  general  exertion  about 
twenty  were  capitally  convicted,  and  most  of  them  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  gaols  of  this  and  the  three  neighbouring 
counties,  Carlow,  Tipperary,  and  Queen' s-couuty,  have 
many  in  them,  whose  trials  are  put  off  till  next  assizes, 
and  against  whom  sufficient  evidence  for  conviction,  it  is 
supposed,  will  appear.  Since  this  all  has  been  quiet,  and 
no  outrages  have  been  committed :  but  before  I  quit  the 
subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  what  coincided  very 
much  to  abate  the  evil,  was  the  fall  in  the  price  of  lands, 
which  has  taken  place  lately.  This  is  considerable,  and 
has  much  lessened  the  evil  of  hiring  farms  over  the  heads 
of  one  another  ;  perhaps  also  the  tythe-proctors  have  not 
been  quite  so  severe  in  their  extortions :  but  this  observa- 
tion is  by  no  means  general ;  for  in  many  places  tythes 
yet  continue  to  be  levied,  with  all  those  circumstances 
which  originally  raised  the  evil.1 


Wexford. — A  Saxon  population. — Quakers. — An  industrious  race. — 
Lord  Court  own. — More  about  tho  Whiteboys. — Gen.  Cunningham  at 
Mount  Kennedy. — Scenery  at  Drum. — Powerscourt. — The  Dargle. — 
Return  to  Dublin. 

T7E0M  Eoss  took  the  road  towards  Wexford,  and  found 


J-  upon  enquiry  that  I  was  got  into  quite  a  different 
country  from  what  I  had  left,  the  soil  not  near  so  high  let,  for 
several  miles  it  is  from  5s.  to  15s.  and  is  in  general  dry 
sound  land.  This  soil,  so  excellent  in  the  turnep-culture, 
never  lets  at  its  real  value  in  unimproved  countries :  it  is 
the  introduction  of  turneps  alone  that  ascertains  that  value. 

1  Some  further  information  about  the  Whiteboys  is  given  in  vol.  ii., 
section  vii. 
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In  8  or  9  miles  I  found  some  rising  to  20s.  The  course:  1. 
fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats.  6.  Barley, 
.  Oats.  With  such  management,  no  wonder  the  soil  is  low 
ented.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  rough  land  overrun  with 
nrze  (ulex  europceus).  They  burn  them  here,  and  I  remarked 
Lncommon  quantities  of  bog-wood  at  the  doors  of  the  cabbins : 
et  their  turf-grounds  are  rather  boggy  bottoms  than  bogs. 

Laid  at  Taghmon,1  at  as  good  an  inn  as  the  appearance  of 
he  place  could  allow  of,  though  I  was  told  it  was  very  good. 
?here  was  a  bed  on  which  I  rested  in  my  cloaths,  but  the 
table  had  neither  rack  nor  manger.  I  should  have  gone  on 
o  Wexford,  but  found  that  Mr.  Neville,  member  for  that 
own,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  in  order  to 
►rocure  intelligence  concerning  the  baronies  of  Bargy  and 
^orth,  was  in  England  ;  I  therefore  determined  to  turn  off 
tere,  and  make  a  circuit  through  them  to  get  to  Wexford. 
?he  landlord  seemed  to  know  something  of  the  country. 
'  asked  him  what  gentlemen  were  in  it  that  took  any 
deasure  in  husbandry  ;  he  named  several,  and  from  his 
,ccounts  I  determined  a  call  on  Mr.  Nun,  at  St.  Margaret's. 

July  12th,  sallied  from  my  inn,  which  would  have  made 
t  very  passable  castle  of  enchantment  in  the  eyes  of  Don 
Juixote,  in  search  of  adventures  in  these  noted  baronies, 
>f  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  They  were  completely 
>eopled  by  Strongbow ; 2  and  from  having  retained  a  sort  of 

1  Co.  Wexford. 

2  Strongbow  is  said  to  have  brought  over  to  Ireland  some  900  men 
rom  the  Saxon  colony  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Later  a  number  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  settled  in  the  barony  of  Bar^y.  The  truth,  how- 
ver,  about  the  population  of  this  district  is  that  substantially  it  is 
n  old  Scandinavian  colony.    Writing  in  1847,  Mr.  T.  C.  Foster  says  : 

Till  recently  a  mixed  old  Saxon  and  Welsh  language  was  spoken 
lere.  ...  At  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  marked  difference  be- 
ween  the  appearance  of  the  country  or  the  people  and  England  or  its 
>opulation.  There  are  the  same  cleanliness  and  order  and  neatness, 
xreat  industry  exists  among  a  peaceable  and  well-disposed  people.  The 
tocks  in  their  stock-yards  are  trim  and  neat,  and  not  as  though  tumbled 
here  by  a  whirlwind,  as  you  see  them  in  the  west.  The  houses  are 
Jean  swept  and  whitewashed ;  the  pig  is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  its 
ty  in  the  yard ;  and  comfort  and  contentment,  the  rewards  of  in- 
lustry,  are  everywhere  seen."  There  are  other  testimonies  to  the  same 
jfFect.  But  it  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  race;  in  these  baronies 
here  has  long  been  a  fixity  of  tenure  unknown  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
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Saxon  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  without  any  of 
them  understanding  the  Irish,  in  all  probability  the  country 
was  at  that  time  uninhabited  or  desolated.  I  had  been 
told  that  they  were  infinitely  more  industrious  and  better 
farmers  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  this  account 
was  confirmed  to  me  by  several  common  Irish  farmers  I 
met  with  upon  the  road, 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  in  the  barony  of  Bargie,  and  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  no  great  appearance  of  any  thing 
better  than  common.  In  one  respect,  I  remarked  the  vilest 
husbandry,  which  was  exhausting  the  land  by  successive  corn 
crops,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cover  itself  with  weeds,  and  grass 
by  degrees :  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I  have  not  seen,  in 
Wexford,  any  of  that  fine  land  I  have  mentioned  so  often,  which, 
if  thrown  by  in  this  manner,  is  almost  immediately  covered  with 
white  clover.  Land,  I  found,  let,  five  or  six  miles  from  Taghmon, 
from  10s.  to  20s.  an  acre ;  they  have  no  fallow,  but  sow  oats  and 
barley,  and  beans  and  pease,  (which  they  call  black  corn)  in 
succession  for  many  years,  and  without  any  such  practice  as 
hoeing.  And  though  the  land  is  light,  dry  and  sound,  not  a 
turnep  is  sown;  so  that,  in  21  miles,  I  saw  not  a  single  fallow 
for  them.  Sowing  beans  and  pease  is,  however,  common,  and 
they  have  farther  a  notion  that  doing  so  refreshes  the  land.  I 
saw  no  beans  in  Ireland  till  I  came  here.  They  told  me  then- 
crops  were:  Barley  and  oats  6  to  12  barrel*.  Beans  8  to  10 
barrels.  They  use  both  marie  and  lime  ;  of  the  former  they  lay 
400  car  loads  per  acre,  and  it  lasts  12  crops.  Much  of  their 
wheat  is  sown  on  lays,  marled  and  dunged,  and  the  crops  were 
very  good.  Potatoes  not  the  food  of  the  people  the  year  through, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  they  live  on  them  only  in  the 
winter,  and  have  oatmeal  the  rest  of  the  year.  Barley  is  the 
crop  that  succeeds  them. 

Advancing  farther  I  had  fresh  accounts. — Wheat  they  sow  on 
lays,  with  only  one  ploughing,  and  get  from  7  to  10  barrels  an 
acre ;  and  of  oats  and  barley  on  good  land  sometimes  so  high  as 
15  to  17  barrels.  They  lime  much,  and  usually  take  but  four  or 
five  crops  of  corn  running,  upon  which  they  seemed  to  pride 
themselves  much,  as  being  good  farmers.  Farms  in  Bargie 
generally  from  40  to  100  acres. 

Here  I  understood  there  was  a  part  of  the  barony  of 
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Shelmal  inhabited  by  Quakers,  rich  men  and  good  farmers. 
A  farmer  I  talked  to  said  of  them  : — the  Quakers  he  very 
cunning,  and  the  devil  a  bad  acre  of  land  will  they  hire. 
From  this  account  I  wished  for  a  recommendation  to  one 
of  these  sagacious  friends.  I  observed  all  the  way  I  went, 
that  the  cabbins  were  generally  much  better  than  any  I 
had  seen  in  Ireland :  large  ones,  with  two  or  three  rooms, 
in  good  order  and  repair,  all  with  windows  and  chimnies 
and  little  styes,  for  their  pigs  and  cattle.  As  well  built  as 
common  in  England. 

Entering  Forth  I  did  not  perceive  any  difference,  but  the  soil 
is  a  reddish  good  loam  without  stones.  I  went  to  St.  Margaret's 
and  introduced  myself  to  Colonel  Nun,  who  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
Barony  of  Forth  and  Bargie  farms  generally  20  to  80  acres ;  but 
many  of  them  hired  in  partnership,  and  when  the  children  marry 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  portions.  Rent  of  the  two  baronies 
on  an  average  a  guinea.     The  courses  : 


1.  Potatoes.  C  1.  Summer  fallow. 

2.  Flax  or  barley.      I  2.  Barley. 

3.  Leave  it  for  a  sod,-]  3.  Beans, 
but  most  sow  clover  I  4.  Oats, 
and  grasses.           ^  5.  Grasses. 


1.  Beans  on  lay. 

2.  Barley. 
-3.  Oats. 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover  or  trefoile, 
for  2,  3,  or  4  years. 

1.  Fallow  and  marie.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats. 
5.  Barley.  6.  Clover,  &c. 
For  wheat  they  plough  but  once  on  the  lay,  harrow  in  the  seed 
and  shovel  the  furrows  ;  sow  in  October  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  barrel :  some  use  spring  wheat  sown  in  March.  The  crop 
generally  is  10  to  20  barrels.  For  barley,  which  is  their  principal 
crop,  they  plough  twice  ;  sow  one  barrel  and  an  half,  get  10  to 
15  barrels  an  acre.  For  oats  they  plough  but  once,  sow  one 
barrel  and  an  half,  and  get  10  or  12  barrels  an  acre.  For  pease 
or  beans  they  plough  but  once,  so  many  beans  on  a  lay  on  one 
ploughing,  one  barrel  and  an  half  per  acre  ;  chopping  and  dress- 
ing the  clods  fine,  get  5  to  20  barrels  an  acre,  and  sow  barley  after 
it.  No  turneps  among  the  common  farmers,  though  much  of 
their  land  is  fine  dry  and  sound,  but  some  is  very  wet- 
Flax  enough  for  their  own  use.  Potatoes  they  have  of  late 
began  to  put  in  with  the  plough,  but  in  common  they  are  in  the 
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trenching  way.  Their  crops  are  very  good.  Marie  is  very  much 
used  :  it  is  a  blue  sort.  They  lay  large  quantities  on  the  sod, 
let  it  lie  a  year  or  two  before  they  plough  it  up,  which  they  find 
better  than  ploughing  it  directly.  They  marie  the  same  land 
often ;  they  drain  only  with  open  cuts,  no  hollow  ones  done. 

Cattle  very  little  attended  to :  only  a  cow  or  two  for  the  use 
of  their  families,  and  a  few  sheep ;  but  they  keep  a  great  many 
pigs.  All  that  live  near  the  sea,  turn  their  pigs  to  the  shore  for 
fish,  sea-weed,  &c.  Manure  with  sea-weed,  which  they  lay  on 
for  barley  ;  some  fresh  from  the  sea,  others  lay  it  in  heaps  to  rot, 
and  many  reckon  it  best  fresh.  Ploughing  all  with  horses,  four 
in  a  plough ;  lay  their  lands  round  to  shoot  off  the  water.  In 
ploughing1  grass  for  corn,  they  leave  one-third  of  every  ridge 
unploughed  in  the  middle,  but  covered  up  with  the  furrows,  in 
order  for  tilling  the  year  following,  and  think  they  get  the  best 
crops  there.    Execrable  ! 

Land  sells  from  22  to  25  years  purchase  ;  nor  have  rents  fallen 
at  all,  rather  the  contrary.  County  cess  Sd.  an  acre.  Tythes 
either  gathered  or  appraised  every  year.  Leases  generally  three 
lives,  or  31  years.  Carry  their  corn  to  Wexford.  The  people 
increase  prodigiously.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  an  acre  113, 
generally  have  a  cow  and  pigs,  and  plenty  of  poultry.  Religion 
generally  Catholic.  Many  lads  go  to  Newfoundland  in  May,  and 
come  home  in  October,  and  bring  from  £15  to  £24,  pay  £3 
passage  out,  and  £1  10s.  home.  Poor's  firing,  sod,  furze,  and 
fern,  coals  very  scarce.  Building  a  cottage  £5  to  £7,  to  a  farm 
of  50  acres  f&lW. 

The  people  are  uncommonly  industrious,  and  a  most 
quiet  race — in  15  or  20  years  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
robbery.  The  little  f  armors  live  very  comfortably  and 
happily,  and  many  of  them  worth  several  hundred  pounds. 
They  are  exceedingly  attentive  in  getting  mould  out  of  the 
ditches  and  banks,  to  mix  a  little  dung  Avit li  it,  and  spread 
it  on  their  land. 

Particulars  of  a  Farm  : 
70  acres.  16  cows,  4  to  eaeh  partner.    20  horses,  5  each. 

80  sheep.    60  swine.    Stock  worth  <£300.    Families  4. 
And  this  farm  by  old  accounts  has  had  90  crops  of  corn 
without  a  fallow  or  grass,  in  succession,  but  they  manure 
with  sea- weed  and  sea-sand  every  year.    They  are  alwayd 
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on  the  watch  for  sea- weed ;  and  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
if  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  go  out  with  their 
cars,  and  get  all  they  can.  Some  of  the  fields  are  so 
covered  with  great  stone  rocks,  that  one  would  think  it 
impossible  to  plough  them,  but  they  manage  it  by  attention. 

They  all  speak  a  broken  Saxon  language,  and  not  one  in 
an  hundred  knows  any  thing  of  Irish.  They  are  evidently 
a  distinct  people ;  and  I  could  not  but  remark  their  features 
and  cast  of  countenance  varied  very  much  from  the  common 
native  Irish.  The  girls  and  women  are  handsomer,  having^ 
much  better  features  and  complexions.  Indeed  the  women, 
among  the  lower  classes  in  general  in  Ireland,  are  as  ugly 
as  the  women  of  fashion  are  handsome.  Their  industry, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  several  particulars,  is  superior  to 
their  neighbours  ;  and  their  better  living  and  habitations 
are  also  distinctions  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  poor  have 
all  barley-bread  and  pork,  herrings,  &c.  and  potatoes.  On 
the  coast  a  considerable  fishery  of  herrings :  every  creek 
has  four  or  five  boats — none  barreled  by  the  people,  but 
the  merchants  of  Wexford  barrel  them  for  the  West  Indies. 

From  St.  Margaret's  I  took  the  road  to  Wexford,  the 
whole  way  through  the  barony  of  Forth.  I  saw  nothing 
but  straw  hats  for  men  as  well  as  women,  and  found  after- 
wards that  they  were  worn  through  the  whole  county,  and 
they  give  a  comic  appearance  to  every  group  one  meets. 
Laid  at  the  King's  Arms  at  Wexford,  a  very  clean  and 
good  inn.  There  are  14  or  15  small  ships  belonging  to 
this  port,  but  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  prevents 
large  ones  from  coining  in. 

July  13th,  Crossed  the  harbour  in  a  ferry-boat,  in  order  to 
take  the  lower  road  to  Gowry.1  Passed  over  much  sandy  land  by 
the  sea  side,  covered  with  fern ;  large  tracts  of  it,  and  divided 
into  inclosures,  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated.  Near  the  town  I 
observed  some  heaps  of  sea-weed  rotting  for  manure.  At  the  60th 
mile-stone  large  sandy  tracts,  covered  with  furze  and  fern.  As 
profitable  land  for  improvement  as  any  I  have  seen :  lets  for  6s. 
or  7s.  an  acre,  but  there  is  much  other  land  at  15s. 

Their  course  here  is :  1.  Oats,  7  or  8  barrels.  2.  Barley,  6 
ditto.    3.  Oats.    4.  Barley.    5.  Clover  and  rye-grass  3  to  6 


1  Gorey,  co.  Wexford. 
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years.  Towards  Wells,1  and  from  thence  to  Gowry,  land  is 
higher,  much  of  it  at  20a.  and  some  higher  still. 

Grot  to  Lord  Courtown' s,  who,  with  au  attention  highly 
flattering,  took  every  means  to  have  me  well  informed. 
His  seat  at  Courtown  is  a  very  agreeable  place,  and  in  some 
respects  a  very  singular  one;  for  the  house  is  within  600 
yards  of  the  sea.  and  yet  it  is  almost  buried  in  fine  woods, 
which  from  their  growth  and  foliage  shew  no  aversion  to 
their  neighbour,  who  is  so  often  pernicious  to  all  their 
brethren.  His  views  of  the  sea  are  fine,  every  where 
broken  by  wood,  or  hilly  varied  ground.  All  his  environs 
consist  of  undulating  lands,  which  give  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  sceue :  a  river  enters  his  garden,  and  pursuing  for 
some  distance  a  sequestered  course,  shaded  on  one  side  by 
a  rocky  bank  well  wooded,  and  on  the  other  by  lofty  trees, 
with  a  very  agreeable  walk  under  them,  pours  itself  into 
the  sea  at  a  small  distance  from  the  house. 

Lord  Courtown  is  a  verv  good  farmer.  The  first  field  of 
turneps  I  tote  in  Ireland  was  here,  and  he  was  thinning 
and  weeding  them  with  boys,  in  order  to  hoe  them  with  the 
more  effect,  the  land  in  order,  well  dunged,  and  the  plants 
forward  and  flourishing.  He  generally  has  7  or  8  acres, 
feeds  his  cattle  with  them  in  a  farm-yard,  well  littered  with 
fern  and  straw,  and  sows  barley  after,  getting  very  fine 
crops.  His  sandy  lands  by  the  coast  he  marles  richly,  and 
with  such  effect  that  his  crops  are  very  great,  The  finest 
wheat  I  have  seen  yet  in  Ireland  was  on  this  sand..  Some 
of  his  Lordship's  fields  are  wet  from  a  stratum  of  clay; 
these  he  throws  iuto  lands  gently  arched,  lays  them  down 
so,  and  finds  them  sound  enough  for  winter-feeding  with- 
out poaching,  whereas  when  flat,  they  are  quite  kneaded 
if  any  cattle  go  into  them.  On  this  clay  soil  he  finds  the 
best  manure  is  sea-sand  and  shingle  from  the  beach. 

July  14,  Sunday — to  church,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
a  large  congregation :  this  is  not  often  the  case  in  Ireland 
out  of  a  mass-house. — Gallop  on  the  strand  ;  it  is  a  fine 
firm  beautiful  Band  for  miles.  The  paddies  were  swim- 
ming their  horses  in  the  sea  to  cure  the  mange,  or  keep 
them  in  health. 

1  Wells  House,  eo.  Wexford. 
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The  following  particulars  of  the  husbandry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood his  Lordship's  brother  gave  me. 

At  Courtown,  and  around  Gowry,  farms  in  general  small :  but 
from  40  or  50  to  2  or  3,000  acres,  yet  200  acres  are  a  large  one, 
but  very  many  small  of  30  to  50.  The  soil  is  a  skirting  of  sand 
against  the  sea,  the  rest  is  gravel  and  gravelly  loam  :  also  a  thin 
stratum  of  loam  on  a  yellow  very  miserable  clay,  12  inches 
thick,  and  under  it  universally  a  fine  blue  marie  of  great  depth. 
Rents  rise  from  106".  to  30.9.  average  15s.  to  20s.  and  of  the  whole 
country  15s.  A  good  deal  of  mountain,  which  in  its  wild  state 
does  not  let  for  more  than  Ss.  The  little  farmers  improve  it 
much  by  fallow  and  lime,  which  they  bring  from  Carlow,  25 
miles.  When  improved,  it  is  worth  16s.  an  acre,  and  they  pay 
that  for  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Their  courses  are:  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley,  yielding  10  or 
12  barrels.  3.  Oats,  the  produce  10  or  12  :  and  then  more 
crops  of  oats,  or  barley  and  oats,  till  the  soil  is  exhausted,  when 
they  leave  it  to  turf  itself,  which  it  will  not  do  under  10  or  15 
years.  Also,  1.  Summer  fallow.  2.  Wheat,  7  barrels ;  and 
then  spring  corn  crops,  till  the  land  is  exhausted.  No  pease  or 
beans  sown.  Not  a  turnep  in  the  country  among  common 
farmers,  though  the  finest  sands  and  grounds  imaginable  for 
them  :  nor  clover.  A  little  flax  is  sown,  generally  after  pota- 
toes, and  the  culture  of  it  increases  gradually. 

Potatoes  in  general  put  in  in  the  common  manner ;  but  I 
heard  of  one  or  two  farmers,  who  on  dry  ground  plant  them 
with  the  plough:  always  dung  or  pare  and  burn;  no  hiring  of 
land  for  them,  only  in  their  own  gardens  and  little  fields  ;  they 
do  not  often  raise  more  than  enough  for  half  a  year,  buying  for 
the  other  half.  It  is  not  a  sheep  country,  and  no  such  thing  as 
folding  known. 

Lime  is  not  used,  except  in  the  mountains,  from  Carlow  :  but 
marie  is  very  general,  a  good  blue  sort,  which  they  spread  amply 
on  the  sod,  and  plough  it  for  wheat.  The  good  farmers  take 
three  crops  upon  it,  but  the  little  ones  will  take  8  or  10,  as  long 
as  the  land  will  yield  anything.  The  deeper  they  dig  the  marie, 
the  better  it  is.  They  dairy  much  here,  some  having  20  cows 
for  butter  chiefly.  It  has  been  a  common  idea,  that  one  good 
cow  will  make  1  cwt.  of  butter  at  425.  and  1  cwt.  of  cheese  25s. 
and  rear  her  calf.  They  all  keep  many  pigs,  and  the  more  upon 
account  of  their  dairies.     Some  calves  are  fattened  for  Dublin 
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market,  one  will  suck  two  cows,  and  be  worth  £4  at  3  months 
old.  No  large  flocks  of  sheep,  but  most  of  the  farmers  have  a 
few  ;  generally  wethers  bought  in  and  sold  out  every  year.  Give 
them  hay  in  bad  weather.  3  fleeces  to  a  stone  of  wool,  the 
present  price  16.s.  Between  30  and  40  years  ago  3s.  a  stone  ; 
and  20  years  ago  10s.  to  11*.  Tillage  is  performed  all  with 
horses,  4  in  a  plough,  and  do  half  an  acre  a  day.  All  their  chaff 
is  lost  in  winnowing  their  corn  in  the  fields.  Hire  of  a  car  1*. 
In  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  they  will  take  them  with  scarce 
anything  but  a  few  cows  and  horses,  yet  they  pay  their  rents 
very  well,  and  few  of  them  fail.  Land,  at  rack  rent,  sells  at  20 
years  purchase,  but  within  these  10  years  22  or  23.  Rents  have 
been  rising  for  15  years  :  they  have  not  fallen  of  late  years  as  iu 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  though  in  some  places  are  beginning. 

Tythes  are  valued  every  year,  and  the  10th  taken  as  a  com- 
position, wheat  at  18s.  a  barrel.  Barley  8s.  Oats  6s.  The 
10th  lamb  2s.  6d.  No  tea  in  the  labourers*  cabbins,  but  in  those 
of  little  farmers  they  have  it,  and  it  increases  much.  Leases 
generally  3  lives  to  Protestants,  and  31  years  to  Catholics.  The 
system  of  middle-men  going  out — none  in  new  let  lands. 

Barley  carried  to  Wexford  for  exportation,  and  wheat  to 
Dublin  by  means  of  bounty  on  inland  carriage.  The  people 
increase  considerably.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  with  an  acre  40s.  if 
more  added  20s.  an  acre.  All  keep  cows,  and  generally  a  horse 
and  a  pig  or  two,  with  plenty  of  poultry  reared  on  potatoes. — 
They  live  on  oat-cakes  when  potatoes  are  not  in  season  ;  the 
little  farmers,  that  have  40  or  50  acres,  eat  a  good  deal  of  meat ; 
fish  is  a  great  article  with  the  poor,  particularly  herrings  and 
cod.  In  general  much  improving,  and  more  industrious  than 
formerly.  In  about  four  years,  40  or  50  persons  emigrated  to 
America.  They  are  beginning  to  improve  mountain  and  bog, 
which  from  being  worth  nothing  before,  now  let  at  above  20s.  an 
acre.    No  farms  hired  in  partnership. 

The  White  Boys  were  violent  for  about  three  months  in 
1775,  chiefly  from  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  but  suppressed 
immediately  by  the  spirited  associations  of  the  gentlemen. 
They  were  heard  of  in  the  south  under  other  names  before 
Thurot  or  Conrlans.1 

1  Thurot,  a  brave  and  adventurous  French  sailor,  who  rose  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron,  succeeded  in  disembarking  troops,  Jan.  10, 1760, 
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Poor's  firing,  turf  seven  miles  off ;  20  kish  at  Is.  6d.  a  good 
stock  ;  in  common  it  may  be  reckoned  £1  1.9.  Building  a  cabbin 
£6  to  £7  75.  Of  stone  and  slate  £20.  Ditto  for  a  farm  of  50 
acres,  stone  and  slate,  £25.  Crammed  fowls  with  potatoes  and 
oatmeal  and  milk  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Since  these  particulars 
were  taken  at  Courtown,  his  Lordship,  by  letter,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following,  from  an  intelligent  farmer. 

COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

1.  Wheat, 

Number  of  ploughings,  four  before  sowing.  First  in  Novem- 
ber. Second  in  April,  by  cross  cutting.  In  June  harrow  it 
down  well,  then  put  on  your  manure.  Third  ploughing  in  July  ; 
harrow  it  down  again.  Fourth  ditto  in  August,  which  will  leave 
it  prepared  for  sowing.  Seed  to  the  acre,  fourteen  stone.  Crop, 
at  a  medium,  eight  barrels. 

2.  Barley. 

Two  ploughings.  First  in  November.  Second  at  the  time 
you  sow,  having  first  cross-harrowed.  Seed,  to  the  acre,  fifteen 
stone.    Crop,  nine  barrels. 

3.  Oats. 

Most  farmers  plough  but  once.  Seed,  22  stone.  Crop,  9 
barrels. 

For  Potatoes. 

Let  your  ground  lie  ploughed  all  winter ;  to  every  acre  put 
500  load  of  dung.  Seed,  eight  barrels.  Crop,  80  ditto.  Price, 
per  barrel,  5s.  Use  of  lime  very  profitable  on  dry  ground ; 
quantity,  per  acre,  from  40  to  50  barrels. 

Cow's  Produce. 

One  cow  will  give  ten  quarts  of  milk  a  day  ;  will  produce  one 
hundred  of  butter.    Profit,  three  pound. 

in  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  and  the  town  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
three  days.  John  Wesley  was  at  Carrickfergus  a  few  months  later, 
and  gives  some  interesting  details  in  his  Journal,  (vol.  iii.,  p.  432). 
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Two  acres  will  support  one  collop,  or  eight  ewes. 

Each  sheep  a  lamb,  at  5s.  eacli  £2    0  0 

Wool  from  the  eight  sheep,  one  stone,  at  ...       0  17  0 


2  17  0 

Two  acres,  at  20.v.  per  acre   2    0  0 


Profit  on  eight  sheep,  at  an  average,    .    .     .     .    £0  17  0 
Proportion  of  the  rise  of  labour  is  not  more  than  Id.  per  day. 

Particulars  or  a  Farm. 
Arable  20  acres,  10  of  barley,  4  of  wheat,  6  of  oate,  Pasture 
67-  acres.     Meadow    13  ditto. — Total    100  acres. — Stock.  24 
cows,  8  horses,  7  two-year  old  heifers,  four-year  old  ditto,  and 
four  calves. — Rent  £100. — Three  labourer-. 

Marlk. 

Quantity  per  acre,  on  stiff  clay  ground,  from  .">  to  600  load, 
of  about  GOO  weight  ;  on  dry  gravelly  ground,  from  800  to  1,000 
ditto,  according  to  the  soil,  will  last  40  years  with  management. 

July  15tli,  leaving  Courtown,  took  the  Arklow  road  ; 
passed  a  finely  wooded  park  of  Mr.  Eams,  and  a  various 
country  with  some  good  corn  in  it.  Flat  lands  by  t  lie 
coast  let  very  high,  and  mountain  at  6s.  or  7  s.  an  acre, 
and  some  at  8s.  or  10s.  Passed  to  Wicklow,  prettily 
situated  on  the  sea,  and  from  Newrybridge1  walked  to  see 
Mr.  Tye's,  which  is  a  neat  farm  well  wooded,  with  a  river 
running  through  the  fields. 

Keached  in  the  evening  Mount  Kennedy,2  the  seat  of 
Gen.  Cunninghame,  who  fortunately  proved  to  me  an 
instructor  as  assiduous  as  he  is  able.  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  almost  all  his  own,  for  he  has  10,000  Irish 
acres  here.  His  domain,  and  the  grounds  about  it,  are 
very  beautiful,  not  a  level  can  be  seen ;  every  spot  is  tossed 
about  in  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale.  In  the  middle  of  the 
lawn  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the 
kingdom ;  an  immense  arbutus  tree  unfortunately  blown 
down,  but  yet  vegetating ;  one  branch,  which  parts  from 

1  Newrath  Bridges,  co.  Wicklow. 

2  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  co.  Wicklow. 
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the  body  near  the  ground,  and  afterwards  divides  into 
many  large  branches,  is  6  feet  2  inches  in  circumference. 
The  General  buried  jDart  of  the  stem  as  it  laid,  and  it 
is  from  several  branches  throwing  out  fine  young  shoots : 
it  is  a  most  venerable  remnant.  Killarney,  the  region  of 
the  arbutus,  boasts  of  no  such  tree  as  this. 

July  16th,  rode  in  the  morning  to  Drum,  a  large  extent 
of  mountains,  and  wood,  on  the  General's  estate.  It  is  a 
very  noble  scenery ;  a  vast  rocky  glen  ;  one  side  bare  rocks 
to  an  immense  height,  hanging  in  a  thousand  whimsical, 
yet  frightful,  forms,  with  vast  fragments  tumbled  from 
them,  and  lying  in  romantic  confusion ;  the  other  a  fine 
mountain -side  covered  with  shrubby  wood.  This  wild 
pass  leads  to  the  bottom  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountain, 
which  exhibits  a  very  noble  scenery.  To  the  right  is  an 
immense  sweep  of  mountain  completely  wooded,  taken 
as  a  single  object  it  is  a  most  magnificent  one,  but  its 
forms  are  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree ;  great  pro- 
jections of  hill,  with  glens  behind  all  wooded,  have  a 
noble  effect.  Every  feature  of  the  whole  view  is  great, 
and  unites  to  form  a  scene  of  natural  magnificence.  From 
hence  a  riding  is  cut  through  the  hanging  wood,  which 
rises  to  a  central  spot,  where  the  General  has  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  from  under  the  wood,  and  made  a 
beautiful  waving  lawn  with  many  oaks  and  hollies  scat- 
tered about  it ;  here  he  has  built  a  cottage,  a  pretty 
whimsical  oval  room,  from  the  windows  of  which  are 
three  views,  one  of  distant  rich  lands  opening  to  the  sea, 
one  upon  a  great  mountain,  and  a  third  upon  a  part  of  the 
lawn.  It  is  well  placed  and  forms  upon  the  whole  a  most 
agreeable  retreat.  The  following  particulars  of  agriculture 
I  had  from  General  Cunninghame,  who  took  every  means 
of  having  me  well  informed. 

About  Mount  Kennedy  the  country  is  inclosed  within  various 
mountains  and  high  lands  ;  farms  are  generally  very  small,  from 
20  acres  to  100,  except  in  mountainous  tracts,  where  they  are 
larger,  some  from  300  to  600  acres.  The  soil  is  in  general  a 
dry  sound  gravel,  hanging  to  the  south  east,  and  protected  by 
mountains  from  the  north  west.  The  rent,  on  an  average, 
from  305.  to  50s.  not  mountain,  which  is  usually  8.9.  or  10*. 
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The  skirt  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  mountain  down  to  the 
sea,  is  from  30*.  to  50.9.  an  acre,  being  a  sixth  of  it.  One  third 
of  it,  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  lets  for  not  more  than  6d.  an 
acre.  Another  third  lets  for  20.v.  The  remaining  sixth  at  9*. — 
Average  of  the  whole  15.v.  an  acre. 

The  courses  of  crops  are:  1.  Potatoes;  all  the  dung  of  the 
country  used  for  them.  2.  Wheat  ;  sow  one  barrel,  and  get  on 
an  average  8  barrels. — All  the  furrows  shovelled.  3.  Oats ; 
sow  near  2,  and  get  10  barrels.  4.  Oats.  5.  Barley;  sow  \ 
and  get  10,  and  then  leave  it  for  lay  for  5  years,  never  sowing 
any  grass  seeds.  It  produces  nothing  at  all  for  three  years, 
but  after  that  white  clover  comes  slowly. 

Barley  has  been  more  cultivated  upon  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  ale  and  beer  which  is  brewed  here,  being  the  common 
beverage  through  the  county,  and  more  famous  for  it  than  any 
other.  The  barrel,  2-thirds  of  an  hogshead,  sells  at  40*.  Malt 
malted  here  14s.  a  barrel ;  the  barley  lO.v.  6d. 

Another  course:  1.  Marie,  or  limestone  gravel,  on  the  lay, 
1,600  loads  an  acre,  and  sow  barley.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats  or 
barley.  4.  Oats  or  ditto,  till  left  to  lay  again.  Gravelling  they 
generally  consider  as  a  right  to  six  or  eight  crops.  Their  wheat 
after  potatoes  they  sow  so  late  as  Christmas. 

Very  few  pease,  and  no  beans,  nor  any  rape  ;  and  not  a 
turnep,  though  saw  great  tracts  perfectly  adopted  to  that  crop. 
They  sow  also  very  little  of  flax,  having  no  such  manufacture. 
Their  potatoes  they  universally  plant  on  an  old  lay  ;  they  spread 
their  dung  in  beds  for  the  trenching  way,  none  under  the  plough. 
Plant  8  to  10  barrels  on  an  acre,  laid  at  six  inches  from  one 
another.  When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  or  two  high,  they 
cover  them  a  second  time  from  the  trenches.  They  hand  weed 
them.  No  hiring  land  of  farmers  for  it,  but  all  on  their  own 
account. 

There  are  many  copses  on  the  sides  of  mountains  of  birch, 
oak,  ash,  and  holly,  which  are  cut  generally  at  '25  years  growth 
for  poles  for  building  eabbins  ;  the  bark  for  tan,  and  the  smaller 
branches  for  charcoal.  They  are  worth  from  £13  to  £25  Ml 
acre.  Many  of  them  on  very  steep  sides  of  mountains,  and  to  a 
great  height;  but  no  great  oak  wood,  since  the  Shillaly1  woods 
were  cut  down  about  12  years  ago. 

1  Shillelagh,  the  south-westernmost  barony  of  CO.  Wicklow.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  Irish  cudgel,  an  oak  sapling. 
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There  are  considerable  tracts  of  mountain  land  improved  ;  if  dry 
heath  land,  they  plough,  cross  plough,  burn,  and  then  sow  rye, 
getting  8  barrels,  after  which  they  have  oats,  and  crop  it  as  long 
as  it  will  produce.  Unimproved  mountain,  consisting  of  rock, 
furze,  (idex  europcsus)  fern,  (pteris  aquilind)  &c.  but  dry,  lets  at  8s. 
an  acre,  at  which  rent  they  have  it  for  31  years.  The  improve- 
ment is  reckoned  very  profitable.  No  folding  sheep :  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  hurdle  known.  They  pare  and  burn  the 
mountain  as  the  only  way  to  improve,  though  contrary  to  an 
absurd  Act  of  Parliament  against  it. 

Lime  they  use  in  very  small  quantities;  and  no  wonder,  for 
it  is  the  Sutton  stone  they  bring  from  the  hill  of  Howth  to 
Wicklow,  where  it  is  burnt ;  and  the  common  farmers  bring  it 
from  thence  at  the  expense  of  2s.  6d.  the  statute  barrel  of  32 
gallons.  They  lay  from  20  to  60  on  an  acre,  chiefly  on  moun- 
tain ground.  Grey  marie,  with  limestone  gravel  in  strata, 
abound  all  over  the  country,  with  other  strata  of  sand,  all 
which  have  an  effervescence  with  acids  ;  and  in  digging  they  mix 
together,  and  prove  of  infinite  benefit  to  their  fields. 

Very  few  dairies,  so  that  they  make  scarce  any  butter. 
Their  cows  are  subservient  to  their  lamb  suckling,  and  leave 
them  free  only  in  summer,  when  they  fat  calves  for  Dublin 
market.  Four  or  five  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal  is  the  common 
quantity.  In  the  winter  they  have  hay,  but  only  in  hard 
weather.  No  grazing  of  oxen.  As  to  sheep,  their  system  is 
particular ;  it  is  all  suckling  lambs  for  Dublin  market. 

General  Cunninghame  carried  me  to  a  farmer  who  is  reckoned 
the  most  able  in  that  business  of  any  in  the  country,  and  the 
following  is  the  account  he  gave  me  of  his  management.  He 
breeds  his  own  lambs  from  a  stock  partly  bought  in  every 
year.  The  rams  he  puts  to  the  ewes  the  middle  of  May,  in  order 
to  have  them  lamb  at  Michaelmas,  or  a  little  after.  They  are 
left  in  the  field  for  a  week,  and  then  taken  into  the  house. 
The  ewes  are  brought  to  suckle  them  twice  a  day  in  general ; 
but  three  or  four  times,  while  young  ;  they  have  cows'  milk 
given  them  by  women  from  their  mouths,  squirted  down  the 
lambs'  throats,  to  the  quantity  of  a  noggin  a  day  at  first,  and 
rises  to  1|  and  2.  A  noggin  is  one-eighth  of  a  quart.  They 
keep  them  till  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  then  begin  to 
sell  them.  Their  ewes  are  kept  on  grass  only,  unless  in  bad 
weather,  when  they  have  hay.    He  sells  75  lambs  annually, 
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from  a  stock  of  80  rams  and  ewes,  at  33s.  on  an  average,  some 
up  to  40s.  for  these  lambs  he  has  8  cows,  5  of  them  in  full  milk, 
and  if  he  has  not  cows  enough,  buys  in  for  the  purpose.  The  ewes 
are  bought  in  at  9*.  each  in  July,  and  some  old  ones  are  sold 
every  year  at  6s.  14  acres  of  grass  will  keep  80  sheep  until  the 
stubbles  are  ready  for  them. 

In  this  system  much  depends  on  having  them  take  the  ram  in 
proper  time  for  Dublin  market.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
seemingly  difficult  business,  they  treat  the  ladies  with  a  cup  of 
generous  Wicklow  ale,  and  drive  them  about  the  field,  in  order 
to  create  the  proper  ferment  between  their  blood  and  the  ale, 
and  then  at  the  critical  moment  let  in  the  gentlemen.  Some 
managers,  more  attentive  than  common,  treat  them  with  claret 
instead  of  ale  :  perhaps  the  swarms  of  children  in  the  cabbins 
are  owing  to  the  prolific  quality  of  this  excellent  ale  of  Wicklow. 

The  wool  of  the  country  is  all  wrought  up  by  the  inhabitants, 
spun,  combed,  and  wove  into  flannel  and  frizes,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  mountain  formers  pay  half  their  rents  by  this 
manufacture.  They  also  buy  much,  not  having  enough  of  their 
own :  it  is  all  done  by  the  smallest  farmers  going  through  the 
whole  manufacture  employing  cottars  in  it.  By  spinning,  a  woman 
can  earn  3^7.  a  day.  Wool  now  14.9.  to  17s.  the  stone  of  16  lb. 
20  years  ago  lis.  no  rot  among  the  sheep.  On  the  mountains 
many  goats  are  kept  for  the  milk,  which  is  drank  very  much  by 
people  from  Dublin,  who  take  lodgings  for  drinking  goat9l  whey. 
Kid's  flesh  reckoned  very  fine. 

They  plough  with  both  horses  and  bullocks  :  two  horses  and 
two  bullocks,  and  one  bullock  and  three  horses,  and  do  from  one- 
half  to  three  fourths  of  an  acre  a  day.  Stir  5  inches  deep.  Very 
few  or  no  oats  given  to  horses.  Chaff  all  thrown  away.  They 
work  their  draught-oxen  in  winter  on  straw.  Hire  of  a  car,  a 
horse,  and  a  driver,  1*.  6d.  a  day.  With  4  cows,  2  horses,  a 
yearling,  and  20  sheep,  General  Cunninghame  has  had  tenants 
professedly  take  50  acres  of  land. 

Land  sells  at  rack  rent  for  18  to  21  years  purchase;  5  or  6 
years  ago  it  was  at  22.  Rents  are  fallen  in  the  same  time  4s.  in 
the  pound.  Tythes  are  paid  by  composition ;  the  crops  are 
viewed,  and  they  agree  for  one  year.  An  acre  of  wheat  10s. 
Barley  4s,  Oats  4s,  No  tea  in  the  cabbins  on  the  mountains, 
but  in  the  towns  they  have  it.  Leases  are  three  lives,  or  31 
years ;    a  vast  proportion  re-let  3  or  4  deep.      The  people 
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increase  much.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  in  a  village,  with  a  very  small 
garden,  £2  2.5.  to  £3;  if  not  in  a  village  it  is  less.  On  a  mountain 
50s.  to  £3  for  a  cabbin  and  5  acres,  but  generally  have  a  common 
pasture  for  their  cows,  &c.  Farms  much  taken  in  the  mountains 
by  partnership  ;  3  or  4  will  take  100  acres,  and  divide  among 
themselves,  as  in  Kilkenny.  Lower  people  all  Roman  Catholics. 
No  emigrations.    No  White  Boys. 

They  have  plenty  of  potatoes  ;  all  keep  a  cow,  some  more  ;  all 
a  pig  or  more,  and  poultry  of  every  kind.  Their  fuel  is  turf 
from  the  mountains  ;  they  are  universal  pilferers  of  everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  :  great  lyars,  but  full  of  quickness 
and  sagacity,  and  grateful  to  excess. 

Kish  of  turf  lOd.  delivered.  Oak  ribberies  (spars)  for  cabbins 
4s.  6<J.  a  dozen.  Building  a  cabbin  25  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
with  a  door  and  2  windows,  £5  10s.  Ditto  stone  and  slate  £20. 
Ditto  farm  house  and  offices  for  50  acres,  of  stone  and  slate  £200. 


Expences  and  produce  of  General  Cunninghame's  farm. 


£375 

O  0 

150 

0  0 

30 

0  0 

£555 

0  0 

48  acres  mown,  at  10  loads  an  acre, 

at  10s 

.  £240 

0 

0 

5  acres  of  wheat  10  Barrels,  at  £1  Is. 

52 

10 

0 

10  barley  14  ditto,  at  10s.  6d. 

10 

0 

.  110 

10 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16  horses,  36  weeks,  at  2s.  Gd.  . 

.  72 

0 

0 

10 

0 

£707 

10 

0 

In  two  acres  of  land  summer-fallowed  for  wheat,  the  General 
was  persuaded  not  to  sow  it,  as  the  red-worm  would  infallibly  des- 
troy the  crop ;  he  therefore  kept  it  for  barley,  but  manured  it  with 
lime,  90  barrels  an  acre  at  2l^d.  each  from  the  hill  of  Howth  in 
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August ;  the  barley  wat  eaten  notwithstanding  the  lime ;  it  was 
a  very  poor  crop,  and  in  some  places  none  at  all.  Sowed  the 
stubble  with  pease,  which  I  saw,  and  were  very  fine.  The 
General  tried  a  very  extraordinary  experiment  upon  breaking 
up  an  old  mossy  grass  lay  in  an  orchard,  and  laying  it  down  again 
without  having  any  corn  :  it  was  manured  with  plenty  of  sand, 
then  ploughed  it  up  in  August ;  directly  cross-ploughed  it ; 
harrowed  it  thoroughly,  and  threw  about  20  barrels  of  lime  an 
acre  ;  burnt  the  roots,  weeds,  and  tufts  of  grass,  spread  the  ashes, 
harrowed  it,  and  upon  that,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
sowed  hay  seeds.  This  was  done  to  escape  the  trouble  of  a 
course  of  tillage  among  trees.  The  success  was  as  great  as 
possible ;  I  saw  the  crop  of  hay  mown,  and  it  is  not  less  than  16 
loads  an  acre.  This  is  a  system  which  in  many  cases  would  be 
of  the  greatest  use  in  reviving  old  hide-bound  pastures  without 
the  trouble  of  a  course  of  tillage.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
laying  land  to  grass  at  that  season,  for  it  grows  luxuriantly  quite 
till  Christinas. 

Another  instance  of  this  natural  tendency  of  the  soil  to  grass, 
is  a  trial  the  General  accidentally  made.  lie  had  a  small  field 
under  turneps,  which  he  hoed  well,  and  were  a  fine  crop  ;  upon 
being  drawn  to  feed  the  plough-bullocks  with,  he  found  much 
grass  upon  the  land,  so  much,  that  it  induced  him  to  let  it  stand, 
and  the  rather  as  it  was  laid  very  flat  and  smooth  with  the 
turneps ;  he  rolled  in  some  grass  seeds,  and  it  turned  out  a  very 
fine  meadow.  He  was  the  first  who  sowed  red  clover  here,  and 
is  not  yet  followed  by  the  farmers.  He  encouraged  his  tenants 
to  lime,  and  lends  them  money  for  it.  Much  land  is  laid  to  grass 
at  Mount  Kennedy,  and  all  of  it  done  in  a  perfect  manner,  the 
surface  laid  completely  smooth,  without  the  least  sign  of  a  furrow, 
and  the  grasses  luxuriant;  all  manured  richly  *  ith  gravel  and  marie. 

I  saw  two  large  compost  dunghills  turning  over  and  mixing, 
a  sight  not  common  in  Ireland.  It  pleased  me  more  than  the 
sight  of  a  palace  would  have  done.  The  General's  crops  I  found 
all  exceedingly  fine,  one  field  of  oats  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Ireland. 

July  17th. — Took  my  leave  of  General  Cunningham e, 
and  went  thro'  the  Glen  of  the  Downs  in  my  way  to 
Powerscourt.1  The  Glen  is  a  pass  between  two  vast  ridges 

1  Co.  Wicklow. 
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of  mountains  covered  with  wood,  which  have  a  very  noble 
effect,  the  vale  is  no  wider  than  to  admit  the  road,  a  small 
gurgling  river  almost  by  its  side,  and  narrow  slips  of  rocky 
and  shrubby  ground  which  parts  them  :  in  the  front  all 
escape  seems  denied  by  an  immense  conical  mountain  which 
rises  out  of  the  G-len,  and  seems  to  fill  it  up.  The  scenery 
is  of  a  most  magnificent  character.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  the  right  Mr.  La  Touche  has  a  banqueting  room. 
Passing  from  this  sublime  scene,  the  road  leads  through 
chearful  grounds  all  under  corn,  rising  and  falling  to  the 
eye,  and  then  to  a  vale  of  charming  verdure  broken  into 
inclosures,  and  bounded  by  two  rocky  mountains,  distant 
darker  mountains  filling  up  the  scene  in  front :  this  whole 
ride  is  interesting,  for  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  Tinny- 
hinch  (the  inn  to  which  I  was  directed)  you  come  to  a 
delicious  view  on  the  right,  a  small  vale  opening  to  the  sea, 
bounded  by  mountains,  whose  dark  shade  forms  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  extreme  beauty  and  lively  verdure  of  the 
lower  scene,  consisting  of  gently  swelling  lawns  rising  from 
each  other,  with  groups  of  trees  between,  and  the  whole  so 
prettily  scattered  with  white  farms,  as  to  add  every  idea  of 
chearfulness.  Kept  on  towards  Powerscourt,  which  pre- 
sently came  in  view  from  the  edge  of  a  declivity.  You  look 
full  upon  the  house,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  most 
beautiful  situation  in  the  world,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
half  way  between  its  bare  top,  and  an  irriguous  vale  at  its 
foot.  In  front,  and  spreading  among  woods  on  either  side, 
is  a  lawn  whose  surface  is  beautifully  varied  in  gentle 
declivities,  hanging  to  a  winding  river. 

Lowering  the  hill  the  scenery  is  yet  more  agreeable,  the 
near  inclosures  are  margined  with  trees,  through  whose  open 
branches  are  seen  whole  fields  of  the  most  lively  verdure. 
The  trees  gather  into  groups,  and  the  lawn  swells  into 
gentle  inequalities,  while  the  river  winding  beneath  renders 
the  whole  truly  pleasing. 

Breakfasted  at  the  inn  at  Tinny hinch,  and  then  drove  to 
the  park  to  see  the  water-fall.  The  park  itself  is  fine  ;  you 
enter  it  between  two  vast  masses  of  mountain,  covered  with 
wood,  forming  a  vale  scattered  with  trees,  through  which 
flows  a  river  on  a  broken  rocky  channel :  you  follow  this 
vale  till  it  is  lost  in  a  most  uncommon  manner,  the  ridges 
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of  mountain  closing,  form  one  great  amphitheatre  of  wood, 
from  the  top  of  which,  at  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet, 
bursts  the  water  from  a  rock,  and  tumbling  down  the  side 
of  a  very  large  one,  forms  a  scene  singularly  beautifuL 
At  the  bottom  is  a  spot  of  velvet  turf,  from  which  rises  a 
clump  of  oaks,  and  through  their  stems,  branches,  and 
leaves,  the  falling  water  is  seen  as  a  back-ground  with  an 
effect  more  picturesque  than  can  be  well  imagined ;  these 
few  trees,  and  this  little  lawn,  give  the  finishing  to  the 
scene.  The  water  falls  behind  some  large  fragments  of 
rock,  and  turns  to  the  left,  down  a  stony  channel,  under 
the  shade  of  a  wood. 

Eeturning  to  Tinnyhinch,  I  went  to  Inniskerry,1  and 
gained  by  this  detour  in  my  return  to  go  to  the  Dargle,  a 
beautiful  view  which  I  should  otherwise  have  lost;  the 
road  runs  on  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  from  whence  there  is 
a  most  pleasing  prospect  of  the  river's  course  through  the 
vale,  and  the  wood  of  Powerscourt,  which  here  appear  in 
large  masses  of  dark  shade,  the  whole  bounded  by  moun- 
tains. Turn  to  the  left  into  the  private  road  that  leads  to 
the  Dargle,  and  presently  gives  a  specimen  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  by  a  romantic  glen  of  wood,  where  the  high  lands 
almost  lock  into  each  other,  and  leave  scarce  a  passage  for 
the  river  at  bottom,  which  rages,  as  if  with  difficulty  forcing 
its  way.  It  is  topped  by  a  high  mountain,  and  in  front 
you  catch  a  beautiful  plat  of  inclosures  bounded  by  the  sea. 
Enter  the  Dargle,  which  is  the  name  of  a  Glen  near  a  mile 
long.  Come  presently  to  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  wood 
I  have  any  where  seen :  it  is  a  narrow  glen  or  vale  formed 
by  the  sides  of  two  opposite  mountains  ;  the  whole  thickly 
spread  with  oak  wood,  at  the  bottom  (and  the  depth  is 
immense)  it  is  narrowed  to  the  mere  channel  of  the  river, 
which  rather  tumbles  from  rock  to  rock  than  runs.  The 
extent  of  wood  that  hangs  to  the  eye  in  every  direction  is 
great,  the  depth  of  the  precipice  on  which  you  stand 
immense,  which  with  the  roar  of  the  water  at  bottom  forms 
a  scene  truly  interesting.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  road  passing  through  the  wood  leads  to  another  point 
of  view  to  the  right.    It  is  the  crown  of  a  vast  projecting 
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rock,  from  which  you  look  down  a  precipice  absolutely  per- 
pendicular,  and  many  hundred  feet  deep  upon  the  torrent 
at  the  bottom,  which  finds  its  noisy  way  over  large  frag- 
ments of  rock.  The  point  of  view  is  a  great  projection  of 
the  mountain  on  this  side,  answered  by  a  concave  of  the 
opposite,  so  that  you  command  the  Glen  both  to  the  right 
and  left :  it  exhibits  on  both,  immense  sheets  of  forest, 
which  have  a  most  magnificent  appearance.  Beyond  the 
wood,  to  the  right,  are  some  inclosures  hanging  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  mountain.  I  knew  not  how  to  leave 
so  interesting  a  spot,  the  impressions  raised  by  it  are  strong. 
The  solemnity  of  such  an  extent  of  wood  unbroken  by  any 
intervening  objects,  and  the  whole  hanging  over  declivities 
is  alone  great ;  but  to  this  the  addition  of  a  constant  roar 
of  falling  water,  either  quite  hid,  or  so  far  below  as  to 
be  seen  but  obscurely,  united  to  make  those  impressions 
stronger.  No  contradictory  emotions  are  raised — no  ill- 
judged  temples  appear  to  enliven  a  scene  that  is  gloomy, 
rather  than  gay.  Falling  or  moving  water  is  a  lively 
object ;  but  this  being  obscure,  the  noise  operates  differently. 
Following  the  road  a  little  further,  there  is  another  bold 
rocky  projection,  from  which  also,  there  is  a  double  view  to 
the  right  and  left.  In  front,  so  immense  a  sweep  of  hang- 
ing wood,  that  a  nobler  scene  can  hardly  be  imagined :  the 
river,  as  before,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  which  is  so 
steep  and  the  depth  so  great,  as  to  be  quite  fearful  to  look 
down.  This  horrid  precipice,  the  pointed  bleak  mountains 
in  view,  with  the  roar  of  the  water,  all  conspire  to  raise  one 
great  emotion  of  the  sublime.  You  advance  scarcely  20 
yards  before  a  pretty  scene  opens  to  the  left,  a  distant 
landscape  of  inclosures,  with  a  river  winding  between  the 
hills  to  the  sea.  Passing  to  the  right,  fresh  scenes  of  wood 
appear;  half  way  to  the  bottom,  one  different  from  the 
preceding  is  seen ;  you  are  almost  inclosed  in  wood,  and 
look  to  the  right  through  some  low  oaks  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  wood,  with  an  edging  of  trees  through  which  the 
sky  is  seen,  which,  added  to  an  uncommon  elegance  in  the 
outline  of  the  hill,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Winding 
down  to  a  thatched  bench  on  a  rocky  point,  you  look  upon 
an  uncommon  scene.  Immediately  beneath  is  a  vast  chasm 
in  the  rock,  which  seems  torn  asunder,  to  let  the  torrent 
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through  that  comes  tumbling  over  a  rocky  bed,  far  sunk  in 
a  channel  embosomed  in  wood.  Above  is  a  range  of  gloomy 
obscure  woods,  which  half  overshadow  it,  and,  rising  to  a 
vast  height,  exclude  every  object.  To  the  left  the  water 
rolls  away  over  broken  rocks :  a  scene  truly  romantic. 
Followed  the  path  :  it  led  me  to  the  water's  edge,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Glen,  where  is  a  new  scene,  in  which  not  a 
single  circumstance  hurts  the  principal  character.  In  a 
hollow  formed  of  rock  and  wood  (every  object  excluded 
but  those  and  water)  the  torrent  breaks  forth  from  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  tumbles  through  the  chasm,  rocks 
bulging  over  it,  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  the  channel,  and 
stop  the  impetuous  water.  The  shade  is  so  thick  as  to 
exclude  the  heavens  ;  all  is  retired  and  gloomy,  a  brown 
horror  breathing  over  the  whole.1  It  is  a  spot  for  melan- 
choly to  muse  in. 

Return  to  the  carriage,  and  quit  the  Dargle,  which  upon 
the  whole  is  a  very  singular  place,  different  from  all  I  have 
seen  in  England,  and,  I  think,  preferable  to  most.  Cross 
a  murmuring  stream  clear  as  chrystal,  and,  rising  a  hill, 
look  back  on  a  pleasing  landscape  of  inclosures,  which, 
waving  over  hills,  end  in  mountains  of  a  very  noble  charac- 
ter.   Eeach  Dublin. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Journey  to  the  North. — Baron  Hamilton  at  Hampton  andBalbriggen. — 
The  building  of  the  pier. — Drogheda. — Field  of  the  Battle  of  Bojne. — 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Foster's  Protestant  Colony  at  Cullen. — Honesty  of  the 
people. — The  Penal  Laws. — Emigrations. — Dundalk. — Newry. — Bad 
turnpike  roads. — Armagh. — The  Protestant  Archbishop's  public  build- 
and  other  improvements. — Flax-growing  and  manufacture. — Mahon 
and  Lurgan. 

JULY  18th,  once  more  to  Lord  Harcourt's  at  St.  Wool- 
stan's,  where  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Colonel 
Burton :  he  gave  me  a  fresh  packet  of  recommendations 
into  the  north  of  Ireland,  and,  taking  my  leave  of  his 

1  This  is  a  reminiscence  of  Pope's  "  Elisa  to  Abelard,"  line  170  : 
"  Breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods." 
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Excellency,  passed  Manooth  to  Kilrue.1  From  Celbridge 
o  Manooth  is  a  line  of  very  fine  corn.  Passed  Dun- 
3oyne,2  from  thence  to  Kilrue;  the  soil  is  clay,  flat  and 
strong,  and  I  observed  much  hollow  draining  going  on, 
with  very  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  The  land  about 
Mr.  Jones  is  very  fine  rich  strong  loam ,  called  here  clay. 

Mr.  Lowther,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  not  being  at  home, 
[  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  cabbin,  called  an  inn,  at 
Ratoath.3    Preserve  me,  fates  !  from  such  another. 

In  their  strong  lands  about  Kilrue  their  courses  are  : — 
I.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  yielding  8  to  15  barrels  an  acre.  3.  Oats, 
)  to  20  barrels. 

1.  Potatoes  80  barrels.  1.  Potatoes. 

2.  Beans  7  to  15.  2.  Barley  9  to  14. 

3.  Oats.  3.  Oats. 

Limestone  gravel  they  use  in  great  quantities;  lay  it  on  a 
'allow,  and  it  lasts  7  years,  the  expense  from  £4  to  £8.  Lime 
:hey  also  have,  but  find  that  it  will  not  last  like  gravel.  Hollow, 
called  French  drains,  are  very  general,  even  among  the  common 
?armers  :  some  done  with  stones,  but  much  with  sods,  laid  on 
>dge  in  the  ground  ;  they  dig  them  2^  or  3  feet  deep  ;  at  two  feet 
md  a  half,  the  expense  is  57/.  a  perch.  At  3  feet  it  is  8c?.  Clover 
;hey  sow  pretty  much,  let  it  lie  two  years,  and  then  break  it  up 
?or  oats  on  one  ploughing.  They  sow  it  on  both  winter  and 
spring  corn.  The  poor  give  £5  5s.  an  acre  for  lay  to  plant 
Dotatoes  on,  and  the  same  for  stubbled  ground  dunged.  A 
3abbin  and  half  an  acre  of  land  30s.  rent,  and  '30s.  more  for  a 
jow's  feed.  Farms  rise  to  300  acres,  and  rents  from  18s.  to  25s. 
m  acre. 

July  19th,  left  Eatoath,  passing  Roberta-town,4  found 
much  of  the  land  a  strong  loam  without  stones,  with  all 
;he  appearance  of  being  a  very  fine  soil.  Got  to  Baron 
Eamilton's  at  Hampton,5  near  Balbriggen,  by  breakfast. 
His  house  is  new  built,  and  stands  agreeably  by  a  fine 
shore,  with  a  full  view  of  the  mountain  of  Mourn,6  at  16 

1  Killrew  House,  co.  Meath.        2  Dunboyne,  co.  Meath. 

3  Ratoath,co.  Meath.  4  Robertstown  House,  co.  Meath. 

5  Hampton  Hall,  near  Balbriggan,  co.  Dublin. 

6  Mourne  mountains,  co.  Down. 
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leagues  distance,  and  the  isles  of  Skerry  near  him,  much 
improving  his  view.  He  favoured  me  with  the  following 
account. 

About  Hampton,  the  soil  clay  or  strong  loam,  and  many 
stones  in  it ;  lets  from  20s.  to  30*.  Farms  rise  from  40  acres  to 
100  and  150.    No  taking  in  partnership,  ('curses: 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  7  barrels.  3.  Barley,  10  to  12.  4. 
Oats,  10. 

1.  Fallow.    2.  Wheat.    3.  Barley.    4.  White  pease. 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Clover  for 
2  years.    6.  Wheat  or  fallow. 

The  manures  lime,  sea  sand,  marie,  and  limestone  gravel  got 
three  feet  deep.  Lime  6d.  to  8d.  at  the  kiln  ;  they  lay  from 
100  to  150  barrels,  which  last  8  or  9  years  ;  on  the  dry  soils  best. 
On  clay  well  drained,  they  spread  of  limestone  gravel,  that  has 
a  strong  fermentation,  300  to  400  loads,  generally  out  of  drains, 
ditches,  &c.  draining  their  lands  at  the  same  time ;  lasts  long, 
and  is  best  on  strong  land.  Sea  sand  on  poor  clay  excellent ; 
lay  300  barrels  an  acre,  which  is  a  good  dressing ;  lasts  many 
years,  and  changes  it  from  scutch  (triticum  repens)  to  white 
clover;  it  has  an  effervescence  with  acids.  The  marie  white 
under  black  bottoms  ;  300  loads  an  acre.  On  new  lays  the  Baron 
has  found  a  very  fine  effect  from  it.  Flax  chiefly  after  potatoes, 
and  then  barley.  Sow  enough  for  their  own  use,  not  enough 
for  manufactures  for  sale.  For  potatoes  £4  an  acre  for  dunged 
land,  or  lay  on  dung  and  have  it  for  nothing.  Much  French 
draining,  4  feet  deep,  and  5  inches  at  bottom;  fill  with  stones, 
#nd  the  improvement  found  very  great  ;  the  common  farmers 
do  much  of  it.  Tillage  mostly  with  horses.  In  hiring  farms 
they  will  take  100  acres  with  £200.  Tythes  are  generally  com- 
pounded. The  Baron  has  £800  a  year  in  tythes,  and  they  pay 
upon  an  average  2.s\  an  acre.  If  distinguished,  wheat  is  8*'.  or 
9s.  Barley,  8a\  Oats,  5s.  Pease,  4s.  Meadow,  4*.  6d.  Many 
lands  are  hired  to  be  relet.  Population  encreases  very  fust,  and 
the  country  in  every  respect  improves  amazingly.  A  cottage  and 
half  an  acre  40s.  to  £3,  for  a  cow  30*.,  generalhj  have  2  cows.  A 
belly  full  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal  for  stir-about :  keep  2  or  3 
pigs,  and  a  great  deal  of  poultry.  They  are  universally  much 
better  off  in  every  respect  than  20  years  ago.  More  industrious, 
owing  perhaps  very  much  to  the  high  rents  ;  insomuch  that  they 
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have  been  the  parent  of  all  improvements.  All  the  manures 
have  been  found  out  within  20  years.  Lime  has  not  been  used 
more  than  10  years.  When  Baron  Hamilton  built  the  pier  at 
Balbriggen,  in  the  year  1763,  there  was  only  one  sloop  of  culm 
for  burning  lime  in  a  season,  but  now  from  60  to  100. 

Cattle  of  all  sorts  a  very  inferior  object  here.  This  place  is  in 
Fingal,  which  is  a  territory  from  near  Dublin,  extending  along 
the  coast,  inhabited  by  a  people  they  call  Fingalians  ;  an  English 
colony  planted  here  many  years  ago,  speaking  nearly  the  same 
language  as  the  Barony  of  Forth,  but  more  intermixed  with  Irish 
in  language,  &c.  from  vicinity  to  the  capital.1 

A  horse  and  car  and  driver  1$.,  two  cars  to  a  driver.  The 
rise  of  labour  great,  20  years  from  4d.  to  6d.  An  extraordinary 
circumstance  is,  that  Ireland  has  been  very  prosperous  on  com- 
parison with  former  times,  and  yet  interest  of  money  now  6  per 
cent,  and  20  years  ago  4^  and  5.  Land  sells  at  under  20  years 
purchase,  fallen  from  24  in  4  or  5  years,  owing  partly  to  the 
rents  being  run  up  too  high. 

Baron  Hamilton  has  been  a  considerable  improver  ;  he  took  in 
near  Hampton  150  acres,  mountain  land,  covered  with  scutch 
grass,  (triticum  repens)  furz,  (ulex  europceus)  and  a  little  heath 
(erica  vulgaris) ;  stubbed  it  up,  ploughed  it  4  times,  limed  it  140 
to  150  barrels  each  acre.  Sowed  rye,  sold  it  on  the  land  £7  10s. 
an  acre.  For  two  successive  years  let  it  at  £4  10s.  an  acre  for 
two  crops  of  oats,  which  yielded  from  16  to  20  barrels  an  acre; 
then  two  years  more  at  £3  15*'.  and  £3  10s.  the  crops  14  barrels. 
Fallowed  it  to  destroy  scutch  grass  for  maslin,  and  then  a  crop  of 
spring  corn  with  grass  seed.  This  is  the  course  in  which  the 
rough  ground  has  been  generally  improved.  This  soil  clay 
without  much  stune.  In  its  rough  state  worth  only  5s.  an  acre 
to  remain  so,  but  the  Baron  paid  16s.  6d.  The  first  year's 
expense  was,  crop  included,  £10  an  acre,  now  worth  20s.  to  28s. 
an  acre. 

The  Baron  carried  me  to  Balbriggen,  a  little  sea  port 
of  his,  which  owes  its  being  to  his  care  and  attention.  It 
subsists  by  its  fishing  boats,  which  he  builds ;  has  23  of 
them,  each  carrying  7  men,  who  are  not  paid  wages,  but 
divide  the  produce  of  their  fishery.    The  vessel  takes  one 

1  It  is  more  probable  that  both  this  neighbourhood  and  the  district 
around  Wexford  were  colonized  by  Scandinavians  at  an  early  date. 
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share,  and  the  hands  one  each,  which  amounts  on  an 
average  to  16s.  sl  week.  A  boat  costs  from  <£130  to  c£200 
fitted  out  ready  for  the  fishery :  they  make  their  own  nets. 
The  port  owes  its  existence  to  a  very  fine  pier  which  Baron 
Hamilton  built,  within  which  ships  of  200  tons  can  lay 
their  broad-sides,  and  unload  on  the  quay.  Such  vessels 
bring  coals  and  culm  from  Wales,  Sec.  The  base  of  the 
pier  is  18  feet  thick,  and  on  the  outside  is  a  considerable 
rampart  of  great  fragments  of  rock,  sunk  to  defend  the 
pier  against  the  waves.  In  moving  these  huge  stones, 
some  of  which  weigh  8  or  10  ton,  the  Baron  made  use  of  a 
contrivance  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known.  They 
are  spread  along  the  shore,  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  but  to  get  them  to  the  place  where  wanted  was  a 
very  difficult  business.  He  lashed  puncheons  to  them  at 
low  water,  which  floated  them  when  the  tide  came  in,  and 
conveyed  them  over  the  spot  where  wanted  ;  but  in  dis- 
engaging the  casks  from  the  stone  to  sink  the  latter,  he 
often  had  them  broken,  and  found  many  difficulties.  To 
remedy  this, he  had  a  contrivance  very  simple  and  ingenious, 
which  answered  the  purpose  completely.  The  puncheons 
were  hooped  strongly  with  iron  near  each  end,  and  between 
these  irons  was  a  chain,  from  the  center  of  which  went  an  iron 
tongue.  The  stones,  at  low  water,  were  lashed  round  with 
a  chain  with  open  irons  that  correspond  with  those  tongues 
in  the  cask  chains,  the  one  went  into  the  other,  and  when 
closed  had  a  female  screw  through  all  three  ;  through  the 
two  jaws  of  the  one,  and  the  tongue  of  the  other,  a  male 
screw  at  the  end  of  a  bar  was  then  screwed  in  when  the 
stone  was  ready  to  move.  One  of  8  tons  required  10 
puncheons.  Upon  being  floated  over  the  spot  where  wanted, 
these  bars  were  unscrewed,  and  the  stone  and  casks  dis- 
engaged at  once  without  trouble,  the  one  sinking,  and  the 
casks  floating  away  with  the  chain  that  was  lashed  round 
the  stone. 

Left  Balbriggen  and  went  to  Bally-garth,1  the  seat  of  

Pepper,  Esq.,  a  place  very  agreeably  wooded  on  a  rising  ground 
above  a  river. 

Mr.  Pepper  keeps  a  considerable  domain  in  his  hands,  and 
1  Bally  garth  Castle,  co.  Meath. 
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has  practised  several  parts  of  husbandry  with  much  attention ; 
he  has  laid  down  large  tracts  to  grass,  which  he  has  made  so 
good  that  he  could  let  it  readily  for  50s.  to  £3  an  acre.  His 
course  of  crops  has  been  sometimes,  1.  Turneps.  2.  Barley. 
3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat ;  and  has  cultivated  turneps  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  several  particulars,  which  I  saw  myself,  Mr. 
Pepper  appears  an  excellent  farmer.  His  quick  fences  were  in 
perfect  order ;  his  wet  lands  hollow-drained,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  drains  well  faced  with  stone.  The  old  ditch  earth  on  the 
borders  of  his  fields  was  carting  away  to  form  composts ;  he  did 
it  by  contract,  the  men  digging  and  leading  it  from  20  to  30 
perches,  driving  and  finding  horses  and  cars  at  5d.  a  score  loads, 
each  a  barrel.  This  is  much  against  the  Irish  cars,  for  4  horses 
carry  but  16  bushels  of  earth,  whereas  3  in  an  English  cart 
would  carry  double  that.  Mr.  Pepper  is  much  a  friend  to  them 
for  some  things,  but  in  others  thinks  that  2  horse  carts  are 
preferable  ;  with  2  horses  in  a  well-made  cart,  he  sends  10  barrels 
to  Dublin,  whereas  2  horses  in  2  cars  carry  but  5  or  6  barrels, 
which  is  a  great  inferiority  ;  but  he  likes  the  little  one  horse 
cart  better  still,  which  brings  him  3  barrels  of  coals,  lime,  &c. 
A  circumstance  in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  in  which  he  is  peculiar, 
is,  not  letting  his  bulls  go  among  his  fattening  cows  ;  he  never  does 
this,  and  finds  that  they  fat  as  well  without  as  with  it.  In 
breeding  sheep  he  is  attentive,  finding  it  a  profitable  branch  of 
farming.  He  keeps  his  lambs  till  they  are  2-year-old  wethers, 
and  sells  them  in  spring  at  3os.  each  on  an  average ;  but  could 
not  do  it  without  the  assistance  of  turneps.  His  ewes  clip  8  lb. 
of  wool,  and  his  lambs  7  lb.  20  acres  of  grass  will  carry  100 
through  the  year,  except  the  turnep  season.  Sea-sand  Mr. 
Pepper  spreads  on  his  clay  meadows,  and  finds  the  benefit  of  it 
very  great. 

In  conversation  on  the  common  people,  Mr.  Pepper  as- 
sured me  he  never  found  them  more  dishonest  than  in 
other  countries.  They  would  thieve  slightly  till  they 
found  him  resolute  in  punishing  all  he  discovered;  even 
his  turneps  have  suffered  very  little  depredation. 

July  20th,  to  Drogheda,1  a  well-built  town,  active  in 
trade,  the  Boyne  bringing  ships  to  it.  It  was  market  day, 
and  I  found  the  quantity  of  corn,  &c,  and  the  number  of 
people  assembled  very  great ;  few  country  markets  in 
1  Co.  Louth. 
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England  more  thronged.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nesbitt,  to  whom 
recommended,  absent,  which  was  a  great  loss  to  me,  as  I 
had  several  enquiries  which  remained  unsatisfied. 

To  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Bovne. — The  view  of  the 
scene  from  a  rising  ground  which  looks  down  upon  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  being  one  of  the  completest  land- 
scapes I  have  seen.  It  is  a  vale,  losing  itself  in  front 
between  bold  declivities,  above  which  are  some  thick 
woods,  and  distant  country.  Through  the  vale  the 
river  winds  and  forms  an  island,  the  point  of  which  is 
tufted  with  trees  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable ;  on 
the  other  side  a  rich  scenery  of  wood,  among  which  is 
Dr.  Norris's  house.  To  the  right,  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  is  the  Obelisk,  backed  by  a  very 
bold  declivity ;  pursued  the  road  till  near  it,  quitted  my 
chaise,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  it.  It  is  founded  on  a 
rock  which  rises  boldly  from  the  river.  It  is  a  noble 
pillar,  and  admirably  placed.  I  seated  myself  on  the  op- 
posite rock,  and  indulged  the  emotions  which  with  a 
melancholy  not  unpleasing  filled  my  bosom,  while  I  re- 
flected on  the  consequences  that  had  sprung  from  the  vic- 
tory here  obtained.  Liberty  was  then  triumphant.  May 
the  virtues  of  our  posterity  secure  that  prize  which  the 
bravery  of  their  ancestors  won  !  Peace  to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince,  to  whom,  whatever  might  be  his  failings,  we 
owed  that  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Europe  ! 

Returned  part  of  the  way,  and  took  the  road  to  Cullen,1 
where  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Forster  received  me  in  the 
most  obliging  manner,  and  gave  me  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion uncommonly  valuable.  He  has  made  the  greatest 
improvements  I  have  any  where  met  with.  The  whole 
country  22  years  ago  was  a  waste  sheep-walk,  covered 
chiefly  with  heath,  with  some  dwarf  furz  and  fern.  The 
cabbins  and  people  as  miserable  as  can  be  conceived  ;  not 
a  Protestant  in  the  country,  nor  a  road  passable  for  a 
carriage.  In  a  word,  perfectly  resembling  other  moun- 
tainous tracts,  and  the  whole  yielding  a  rent  of  not  more 
than  from  3s.  to  4s.  an  acre.  Mr.  Forster  could  not  bear 
so  barren  a  property,  and  determined  to  attempt  the 


1  Cullen  House,  co.  Meath. 
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improvement  of  an  estate  of  5,000  acres,  till  then  deemed 
irreclaimable.  He  encouraged  the  tenants  by  every  species 
of  persuasion  and  expence  ;  but  they  had  so  ill  an  opinion 
of  the  land  that  he  was  forced  to  begin  with  2  or  3,000 
acres  in  his  own  hands  ;  he  did  not,  however,  turn  out  the 
people,  but  kept  them  in  to  see  the  effect  of  his  operations. 

These  were  of  a  magnitude  I  have  never  heard  before  :  be  had 
for  several  years  27  lime-kilns  burning  stone,  which  was  brought 
four  miles  with  culm  from  Milford  Haven.  He  had  450  cars 
employed  by  these  kilns,  and  paid  £700  a  year  for  culm  :  the 
stone  was  quarried  by  from  60  to  80  men  regularly  at  that  work ; 
this  was  doing  the  business  with  incomparable  spirit — jet  had  he 
no  peculiar  advantages,  but  many  circumstances  against  him, 
among  which  his  constant  attendance  on  the  courts,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  Cullen  but  by  starts,  was  not  the  least.  The  work& 
were  necessarily  left  to  others  at  a  time  that  he  could  have 
wished  constantly  to  have  attended  them. 

While  this  vast  business  of  liming  was  going  forwards,  roads 
were  also  making,  and  the  whole  tract  inclosed  in  fields  of  about 
10  acres  each,  with  ditches  7  feet  wide,  and  6  deep,  at  Is.  a  perch, 
the  banks  planted  with  quick  and  forest  trees.  Of  these  fences 
70,000  perches  were  done. 

In  order  to  create  a  new  race  of  tenants,  he  fixed  upon 
the  most  active  and  industrious  labourers,  bought  them 
cows,  <fcc,  and  advanced  money  to  begin  with  little  farms, 
leaving  them  to  pay  it  as  they  could.  These  men  he 
nursed  up  in  proportion  to  their  industry,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  good  farmers,  with  4  or  =£500  each  in  their 
pockets.  He  dictated  to  them  what  they  should  do  with 
their  lands,  promising  to  pay  the  loss,  if  any  should 
happen,  while  all  the  advantage  would  be  their  own.  They 
obeyed  him  implicitly,  and  he  never  had  a  demand  for  a 
shilling  loss. 

He  fixed  a  colony  of  French  and  English  Protestants  on 
the  land,  which  have  flourished  greatly.  In  Cullen  are 
50  families  of  tradesmen,  among  whom  sobriety  and 
industry  are  perfectly  established. 

Many  of  these  lands  being  very  wet,  draining  was  a  con- 
siderable operation  :  this  he  did  very  effectually,  burying  in  the 
drains  several  millions  of  loads  of  stones. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  Chief  Baron  carried  on  the  improve- 
ment, was  by  fallowing.  He  stubbed  the  furze,  &c.  and  ploughed 
it,  upon  which  he  spread  from  140  to  170  barrels  of  lime  per 
acre,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  mould  or  clay  which 
the  plough  turned  up.  For  experiment  he  tried  as  far  as 
300  barrels,  and  always  found  that  the  greater  the  quantity,  the 
greater  the  improvement.  The  lime  cost  him  9d.  a  barrel  on 
the  land  :  his  usual  quantity  160,  at  the  expence  of  £6  an  acre, 
and  the  total  of  that  expence  alone  thirty  thousand  pounds  ! 
After  the  liming,  fallowed  the  land  for  rye,  and  after  the  rye 
two  crops  of  oats.  Throughout  the  improvement,  the  lime  has 
been  so  exceedingly  beneficial  that  he  attributes  his  success 
principally  to  the  use  of  it.  Without  it,  all  other  circumstances 
equal,  he  has  got  3  or  4  barrels  an  acre  of  oats,  but  with  it  20 
and  22  of  barley.  Has  compared  lime  and  white  marble  on  an 
improved  mountain-soil  for  flax,  that  on  the  lime  produced 
1,0001b.  well  scutched,  the  other  3001b. 

His  great  object  was  to  show  the  tenantry  as  soon  as  he  could, 
what  these  improvements  would  do  in  corn,  in  order  to  set  them 
to  work  themselves.  He  sold  them  the  corn  crops  on  the  ground 
at  40s.  an  acre  :  the  three  crops  paid  him  therefore  the  expence 
of  the  liming,  at  the  same  time  they  were  profitable  bargains  to 
the  tenants.  With  the  third  corn-crop  the  land  was  laid  down 
to  grass.  Upon  this  operation,  after  the  manuring,  ditching 
and  draining,  the  old  tenants  very  readily  hired  them.  Some 
seeing  the  benefit  of  the  works,  executed  them  upon  their 
own  lands  ;  but  the  landlord  advanced  all  their  money,  and 
trusted  to  their  success  and  honesty  for  the  payment.  This 
change  of  their  sentiments  induced  him  to  build  new  farm-houses, 
of  which  he  has  erected  above  30.  all  of  lime  and  stone,  at  the 
expence  of  above  £40  a  house ;  the  farms  are  in  general  about 
80  acres  each. 

After  six  or  seven  years,  the  Chief  Baron  limed  much  of  it  a 
second  time  on  the  sod,  and  the  benefit  of  it  very  great.  It 
is  all  let  now  on  an  average  of  20.?.  an  acre.  Upon  the  whole 
his  Lordship  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  has 
been  exceedingly  profitable  to  him,  besides  the  pleasure  that 
has  attended  so  uncommon  a  creation.  He  would  recommend  a 
similar  undertaking  to  others  who  possess  wastes,  and  if  he  had 
such  another  estate  he  would  undertake  it  himself. 

He  also  allotted  a  considerable  tract  of  many  acres  for  planta- 
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tions,  which  are  well  placed  and  flourishing.  Ridings  are  cut 
in  them,  and  they  form  a  very  agreeable  scenery.  Mr.  Forster, 
his  son,  takes  much  pleasure  in  adding  to  them,  and  has  intro- 
duced 1700  sorts  of  European  and  American  plants.  The  country 
is  now  a  sheet  of  corn  :  a  greater  improvement  I  have  not 
heard  of,  or  one  which  did  more  genuine  honour  to  the  person 
that  undertook  it. 

This  great  improver,  a  title  more  deserving  estimation 
than  that  of  a  great  general  or  a  great  minister,  lives  now 
to  overlook  a  country  nourishing  only  from  his  exertions. 
He  has  made  a  barren  wilderness  smile  with  cultivation, 
planted  it  with  people,  and  made  those  people  happy. 
Such  are  the  men  to  whom  monarchs  should  decree  their 
honours,  and  nations  erect  their  statues. 

Some  other  circumstances  I  learnt  from  his  Lordship  were  : 
more  than  half  the  county  of  Louth,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland  for  tillage,  is  every  year  under  corn,  25  years  ago 
it  was  all  at  10s.  an  acre,  now  21  s.  Corn-acre  rents,  40  years 
ago,  were  25s. — 25  years  ago,  30s. — now  £'3  12s.  Conjectures 
one  family  to  every  10  acres  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  towns  : 
found  this  by  observing  generally  four  families  to  every  farm 
of  40  acres. 

The  general  course  of  crops  in  Louth  is  :  1.  Fallow.  2. 
Wheat,  the  produce  6  barrels.  3.  Oats,  ditto  15  barrels.  4. 
Barley,  ditto  15  barrels.  5.  Oats.  6.  Grass  seeds  sown,  or  left 
waste  to  turf  itself. 

In  his  Lordship's  circuits  through  the  north  of  Ireland  he  was, 
upon  all  occasions,  attentive  to  procure  information  relative  to 
the  linen  manufacture. 

It  has  been  his  general  observation,  that  where  the  linen 
manufacture  spreads  the  tillage  is  very  bad.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  export  of  linen  and  yarn  about  £500,000  a  year ;  now 
£1,200,000  to  £1,500,000.  The  Chief  Baron  has  taken  some 
pains  to  compare  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactory  for  Ireland, 
and  found  from  the  closest  inspection  that  the  people  employed 
in  the  linen  earned  one -third  more  than  those  in  the  woollen. 
One  stone  of  wool  is  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  grass,  which  feeds 
two  and  a  half  or  three  sheep.  Baw,  it  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  manufactured  value,  and  at  10s.  is  only  £l  10s.  gross  pro- 
duce.   An  acre  of  flax  at  8  cwt.  and  he  has  had  12  cwt.  wrought 
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into  the  worst  linens,  will  amount  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
acre  under  wool. 

Respecting  the  thieving  disposition  of  the  common 
people,  which  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  the  Chief  Baron 
was  of  an  entire  different  opinion — from  his  own  experience 
he  judged  them  to  be  remarkably  honest.  In  working  his 
improvements,  he  has  lived  in  his  house  without  shutters, 
bolts  or  bars,  and  with  it  half  full  of  spalpeens,  yet  never 
lost  the  least  trifle — nor  has  he  met  with  any  depredations 
among  his  fences  or  plantations. 

Raising  rents  he  considers  as  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the  improvement  of  Ireland ;  he  has  found  that  upon 
his  own  estates  it  has  universally  quickened  their  industry, 
set  them  to  searching  for  manures,  and  made  them  in 
every  respect  better  farmers.  But  this  holds  only  to  a 
certain  point ;  if  carried  too  far,  it  deadens,  instead  of  ani- 
mating industry.  He  has  always  preferred  his  old  tenants, 
and  never  let  a  farm  by  advertisement  to  receive  proposals. 
That  the  system  of  letting  farms  to  be  re-let  to  lower 
tenants  was  going  out  very  much :  it  is  principally  upon 
the  estates  of  absentees,  whose  agents  think  only  of  the 
most  rent  from  the  most  solvent  tenant. 

In  conversation  upon  the  Popery  laws,  I  expressed  my 
surprise  at  their  severity :  he  said  they  were  severe  in  the 
letter,  but  were  never  executed.  It  is  rarely  or  never  (he 
knew  no  instance)  that  a  Protestant  discoverer  gets  a  lease 
by  proving  the  lands  let  under  two-thirds  of  their  real 
value  to  a  Papist.  There  are  severe  penalties  on  carrying 
amis  or  reading  mass ;  but  the  first  is  never  executed,  for 
poaching  (which  I  had  heard),  and  as  to  the  other,  mass- 
houses  are  to  be  seen  every  where :  there  is  one  in  his  own 
town.  His  Lordship  did  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  observing  that  they  were  in  general  a 
very  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  people.  This  account 
of  the  laws  against  them  brought  to  my  mind  an  admir- 
able expression  of  Mr.  Burke's  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  Connivance  is  the  relaxation  of  slavery, 

NOT  THE   DEFINITION   OF  LIBERTY. 

The  kingdom  more  improved  in  the  last  20  years  than  in  a 
century  before.    The  great  spirit  began  in  1749  and  1750. 
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He  was  assured  that  the  emigrations,  which  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  principally  idle 
people,  who,  far  from  being  missed,  left  the  country  better 
by  their  absence.  They  were  generally  Dissenters,  very  few 
Churchmen  or  Catholicks. 

It  is  found  in  that  manufacture,  that  it  never  flourishes 
when  oatmeal  is  cheap — the  greatest  exports  of  linen  are 
when  it  is  dearest. 

July  21st,  took  my  leave  of  this  prince  of  improvers, 
who  gave  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  of  Eossy  Park ; 1  bent 
my  course  thither ;  but,  being  from  home,  went  on  to  Ather- 
dee ; 2  and  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  corn  I  ever  beheld  is 
from  the  hill  which  looks  down  on  that  town.  It  is  a 
glorious  prospect,  ail  waving  hills  of  wheat  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  with  the  town  of  Atherdee  in  a  wood  in  the 
vale. 

To  Dundalk,  the  view  down  on  this  town  also  very 
beautiful ;  swelling  hills  of  a  fine  verdure,  with  many  rich 
inclosures  backed  by  a  bold  outline  of  mountain  that  is 
remarkable.  Laid  at  the  Clanbrassil  Arms,  and  found  it 
a  very  good  inn.  The  place,  like  most  of  the  Irish  towns 
I  have  been  in,  full  of  new  buildings,  with  every  mark  of 
increasing  wealth  and  prosperity.  A  cambrick  manufac- 
ture was  established  here  by  Parliament,  but  failed;  it 
was,  however,  the  origin  of  that  more  to  the  north. 

July  22nd,  left  Dundalk — Took  the  road  through  Ea- 
vensdale  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Here  I  saw 
many  good  stone  and  slate  houses,  and  some  bleach-greens ; 
and  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  inclosures  creeping  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  stony  as  they  are.  Mr. 
Fortescue' s  situation  is  very  romantic  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  with  fine  woods  hanging  on  every  side,  with  the 
lawn  beautifully  scattered  with  trees  spreading  into  them, 
and  a  pretty  river  winding  through  the  vale,  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  trebly  so  on  information,  that  before  he  fixed 
there,  it  was  all  a  wild  waste.  Kents  in  Eavensdale  10s. 
mountain  land  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Also  large  tracts  rented  by 
villages,  the  cottars  dividing  it  among  themselves,  and 
making  the  mountain  common  for  their  cattle. 

1  Rush  wee  Park,  near  Slane,  eo.  Meath.         1  Ardee,  eo.  Louth. 
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Breakfasted  at  Newry,1  the  Globe,  another  good  inn. — 
This  town  appears  exceedingly  flourishing,  and  is  very 
well  built ;  yet  40  years  ago,  I  was  told  there  were  nothing 
but  mud  cabbins  in  it :  this  great  rise  has  been  much 
owing  to  the  canal  to  Loch-Neagh.  I  crossed  it  twice — it 
is  indeed  a  noble  work.  I  was  amazed  to  see  ships  of  150 
tons,  and  more,  lying  in  it,  like  barges  in  an  English  canal. 
Here  is  a  considerable  trade. 

Take  the  road  to  Market-hill :  1  the  town  parks  about  Newry 
let  up  to  £2  and  £3  an  acre,  which  is  here  English  measure. 
They  sow  oats  chiefly  as  I  advanced,  with  a  little  barley — no 
fallows,  and  but  little  clover.  Within  4  miles  of  Market-hill, 
the  course  : 

1.  Oats.  2.  Oats.  3.  Oats,  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats,  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  rubbish,  which  comes  for  3  or  4  years  :  some  potatoes, 
and  after  it  flax.  I  am  now  got  into  the  linen  country,  and 
the  worst  husbandry  I  have  met  with  ;  my  Lord  Chief  Baron 
is  right.  Rents  10s.  to  13s.  the  English  acre;  all  the  farms  are 
very  small,  let  to  weavers,  &c.  They  measure  by  the  boll  of  10 
bushels;  a  good  crop  of  oats  three  to  four  and  an  half. 

This  road  is  abominably  bad,  continually  over  hills, 
rough,  stony,  and  cut  up.  It  is  a  turnpike,  which  in  Ire- 
land is  a  synonymous  term  for  a  vile  road  ;  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  bye  ones  are  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  effect  of  jobs  and  imposition,  which  dis- 
grace the  kingdom  ;  the  presentment  roads  show  what 
may  be  done,  aud  render  these  villainous  turnpikes  the 
more  disgusting. 

Called  at  Lord  Gosfort's,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  by 
Lord  Harcourt ;  but  he  was  not  yet  come  from  Dublin ;  his 
steward,  however,  gave  me  the  few  following  particulars.  About 
Market-hill  they  measure  by  the  English  acre,  and  let  from  8s. 
mountain  to  12s.  and  14s.    The  courses  are: 

1.  Oats.  2.  Oats.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats, 
then  leave  it  to  itself  to  graze  3  or  4  years,  this  on  good  strong 
land ;  on  worse  3  or  4  of  oats,  and  3  or  4  of  grass,  that  is  weeds ; 
they  reckon  the  best  management  to  lime  it  on  the  sod,  then  3 
crops  of  oats,  and  3  years  left,  and  that  one  liming  will  last  many 
years. 

1  Newry,  co.  Down.  2  Market-hill,  co.  Armagh. 
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Measure  by  bolls,  each  10  bushels  ;  sow  6  bushels  of  oats  to  an 
acre ;  a  good  crop  is  60  bushels,  but  that  is  extraordinary,  4  or 
5  bolls  common  ;  and  the  crops  will  hold  good  through  the  whole 
course,  the  first  will  be  the  worst.    Another  course  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax,  or  oats.  Also  after  several  crops  of 
oats,  plough  thrice  and  sow  flax  seed,  2  bushels  to  an  acre,  and 
yield  12  to  18  stone  to  every  bushel  of  seed.  Never  sow  flax 
twice  running,  Plant  16  to  18  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre; 
they  do  not  live  entirely  on  them,  but  have  oatmeal,  oaten  bread, 
and  sometimes  flesh  meat,  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  spinning,  a 
woman  will  do  5  or  6  hanks  a  week,  and  get  30s.  for  it  by  hire, 
as  wrages  for  half  a  year  ;  a  girl  of  12  years  old  three  halfpence,  or 
two-pence  a  day.  A  man  will  earn  by  weaving  coarse  linen  Is.  2d. 
and  Is.  6d.  by  fine  linen.  The  manufacturers  live  better  than  the 
labourers  ;  they  earn  3s.  6d.  a  week  in  winter,  and  4s.  in  summer. 
Manufacturers  have  all  from  6  to  15  acres  from  6s.  to  20s.  an  acre, 
and  the  house  into  the  bargain  :  generally  2  or  3  cows,  and  a  bit 
of  flax  enough  for  half  a  bushel  or  a  barrel  of  seed,  at  3  bushels 
to  an  acre.  The  country  labourers  have  also  from  6  to  10  acres. 
A  cabbin  without  land  £l  Is.  a  year.  Cloth  and  yarn  never  so 
dear  as  at  present,  and  people  all  employed — none  idle.  A 
cottage-building  £5,  ditto  stone  and  slate  £80.  A  great  rise  of 
both  labour  and  provisions  ;  20  years  ago  beef  Id.  and  \\d.  per  lb. 
and  labour  Sd.  and  4d.  a  day. 

Religion  mostly  Roman,  but  some  Presbyterians  and  Church  of 
England. — Manufacturers  generally  Protestants. 

The  manufacturers'  wives  drink  tea  for  breakfast.  No  cattle 
but  for  convenience  among  the  small  farmers.  No  farms  above 
100  acres,  and  those  stock  ones,  for  fattening  cows  and  bullocks. 
Very  few  sheep  in  the  country.  Manures  are  lime,  of  which  20  to 
60  barrels  per  acre,  at  1  s.  6d.  will  last  for  ever :  best  for  light 
land — marie,  grey  and  white,  best  on  heathy  ground.  Some 
soapers'  waste  at  Armagh  and  Newry,  but  not  much. 

Beached  Armagh  in  the  evening  ;  waited  on  the  Pri- 
mate.1 

Jnly  23rd,  his  Grace  rode  out  with  me  to  Armagh,  and 
showed  me  some  of  the  noble  and  spirited  works  by  which 

1  This  energetic  Archbishop  was  Richard  Robinson,  who  had  been 
bishop  of  Ferns  and  then  of  Kildare.  He  was  created  Lord  Rokeby  in 
1777,  the  year  after  Young's  visit. 
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lie  has  perfectly  changed  the  face  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  buildings  he  has  erected  in  7  years,  one  would  suppose 
without  previous  information,  to  be  the  work  of  an  active 
life.    A  list  of  them  will  justify  this  observation. 

He  has  erected  a  very  elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and 
40  high,  in  which  an  unadorned  simplicity  reigns.  It 
is  light  and  pleasing,  without  the  addition  of  wings  or 
lesser  parts,  which,  too  frequently  wanting  a  sufficient 
uniformity  with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  unconnected 
with  it  in  effect,  and  divide  the  attention.  Large  and 
ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  behind  a  plantation 
at  a  small  distance  :  around  the  palace  is  a  large  lawn, 
which  spreads  on  every  side  over  the  hills,  and  skirted  by 
young  plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which 
commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill  and 
dale.  The  view  from  the  palace  is  much  improved  by  the 
barracks,  the  school,  and  a  new  church  at  a  distance,  all 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  ornamental  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erected  under  his  Grace's  directions, 
and  form  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  The  school  is  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  :  a  more  convenient  or  a  better  contrived  one,  is 
no  where  to  be  seen.  There  are  apartments  for  a  master,  a 
school-room  56  feet  by  28,  a  large  dining-room  and  spacious 
airy  dormitories,  with  every  other  necessary,  and  a  spacious 
play- ground  walled  in ;  the  whole  forming  a  handsome 
front :  and,  attention  being  paid  to  the  residence \  of  the 
master  (the  salary  is  <£400  a  year),  the  school  flourishes, 
and  must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
country  of  any  thing  that  could  have  been  established. 
This  edifice  entirely  at  the  Primate's  expence.  The  church 
is  erected  of  white  stone,  and  having  a  tall  spire  makes  a 
very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  where  churches  and 
spires  do  not  abound — at  least  such  as  are  worth  looking 
at.  Three  other  churches  the  Primate  has  also  built,  and 
done  considerable  reparations  to  the  cathedral. 

He  has  been  the  means  also  of  erecting  a  public  in- 
firmary, which  was  built  by  subscription,  contributing 
amply  to  it  himself. 

A  public  library  he  has  erected  at  his  own  expence,  given 
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a  large  collection  of  books,  and  endowed  it.  The  room  is 
excellently  adapted,  45  by  25,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery, 
and  apartments  for  a  librarian. 

He  has  further  ornamented  the  city  with  a  market-house 
and  shambles,  and  been  the  direct  means,  by  giving  leases 
upon  that  condition,  of  almost  new  building  the  whole 
place.  He  found  it  a  nest  of  mud  cabbins,  and  he  will 
leave  it  a  well-built  city  of  stone  and  slate.  I  heard  it 
asserted  in  common  conversation,  that  his  Grace,  in  these 
noble  undertakings,  had  not  expended  less  than  c£30,000, 
besides  what  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing,  though  not 
directly  at  his  own  expence. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  has  been  done  in  the 
short  term  of  seven  or  eight  years,  I  should  not  be  accused 
of  exaggeration,  if  I  said  they  were  noble  and  spirited 
works  undertaken  upon  a  man's  paternal  estate,  how  much 
more  then  are  they  worthy  of  praise  when  executed  not 
for  his  own  posterity  but  for  the  public  good  ?  Amidst 
such  great  works  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  Grace  should  have  given  much  attention 
to  agriculture ;  yet  has  he  not  neglected  it.  In  order  to 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  country,  he  brought  from 
England  a  bull  and  several  cows  of  the  true  Teeswater 
breed,  of  a  vast  size,  with  short  Holdernesse  horns  ;  they 
give  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  he  has  preserved  the 
breed  pure  and  to  their  size,  by  feeding  the  calves  with 
much  attention :  they  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
milk  given  them  while  at  grass. 

In  the  husbandry  of  the  neighbourhood  no  other  corn  is 
raised  than  oats,  and  they  have  a  notion  that  wheat  will 
not  do  here  :  to  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  the  Primate 
has  fallowed  a  large  field,  manured  it  differently  for  a  com- 
parison, and  sowed  wheat,  The  crop  I  viewed,  and  found 
it  a  very  fine  and  a  very  clean  one. 

In  order  that  I  might  be  well  informed  about  the  linen 
manufacture,  his  Grace  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  for  one 
of  the  most  considerable  merchants  in  the  city,  Mr.  Mac- 
eough,  who  very  intelligently  gave  me  all  the  particulars 
I  wanted. 

The  following  circumstances  I  owe  to  his  information.  About 
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Armagh  the  farms  are  very  small  ;  the  principal  people  occupy 
from  40  to  60  acres,  these  sow  some  flax  as  well  as  raise  corn,  but 
in  general  they  are  from  5  to  20  acres  ;  the  only  object  the  linen 
manufacture.  This  is  the  case  all  the  way  to  Newry  ;  also  to 
Monaghan,  but  in  that  county  the  farms  are  somewhat  larger. 
Towards  Lurgan,  Dungannon,  and  StewartVtown,  much  the 
same.  Rents  around  Armagh  are  from  7*.  to  15*.  Much  moun- 
tain let  in  gross  by  town-lands  not  measured;  average  10*.  The 
whole  county  much  lower.  To  Newry  10*.  To  Dungannon  11*. 
To  Lurgan  10*.  The  manufacturers,  under-tenants  on  the  church- 
lands,  have  leases  of  14  years;  on  other  lands  3  lives,  which  make 
a  visible  difference  in  culture.  A  manufacturer  who  has  10  acres 
will  keep  2  cows  and  a  horse,  a  pig,  but  not  much  poultry  ;  he  will 
sow  1^  or  2  bolls  of  oats  on  3  acres — a  bushel,  or  1 J  of  flax-seed 
on  a  rood  or  a  rood  and  a  half,  and  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  or  as 
much  as  he  can  dung.     His  course  is  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats,  and  let  it  then  lay  for  pastnre, 
not  sowing  in  general  any  grasses — some  of  them  a  little  clover; 
the  benefit  of  which  is  very  great.  When  his  son  grows  up  and 
marries,  he  universally  divides  his  farm  with  him,  building  a  new 
mud  cabbin  :  thus  farms  are  constantly  growing  less  and  less.  This 
is  found  very  hurtful,  by  reducing  them  so  low  that  they  will  not 
supply  the  people  with  necessaries.  Scarce  any  of  them  have 
potatoes  and  oats  to  feed  their  families  ;  great  importations  from 
Louth,  Meath,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Tyrone,  besides  what 
comes  occasionally  from  England  and  Scotland.  Their  food  prin- 
cipally potatoes  and  oatmeal,  very  little  meat;  the  better  sort, 
however,  buy  some  beef  for  winter,  but  it  is  not  common.  Many 
of  them  live  very  poorly,  sometimes  having  for  3  months  only 
potatoes  and  salt  and  water.  There  are  few  labouring  poor  un- 
connected with  the  manufacture,  but  when  it  is  not  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  they  live  better  than  those  employed  by  linen. 
No  flax-farmers  ;  scarce  any  but  what  is  raised  in  patches  by  the 
cottars.  Upon  light  or  mountain  lands  they  prefer  the  American 
flax-seed.  Upon  heavy  or  clay  lands  they  sow  Riga  Dutch,  or 
Flanders  seed  ;  the  quantity  they  get  is  more  and  better  in  quality 
than  from  the  American,  and  will  last  20  years.  For  fine  linens 
they  never  save  seed,  pulling  it  green :  but  for  coarse  linens  they 
save  as  much  as  they  can. 

I  was  informed  that  the  produce  of  the  flax  depended  on  the 
oiliness  of  it,  and  that  the  goodness  of  the  linen  on  not  being  too 
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much  bleached,  which  is  only  an  exhalation  of  the  oil.  If  so,  it 
should  appear  that  perfecting  the  seed  must  injure  both  linen  and 
flax  :  but  still  the  contrary  is  the  opinion  here.  The  quantity  of 
seed  from  2\  to  3  bushels  per  acre :  or  4  bushels  of  their  own, 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  not  so  well  saved. 

They  plough  their  potatoe-land  or  barley-stubble  once  the  end 
of  March  or  April,  and  sow  it.  Bnt  it  is  found  by  several  that 
the  best  flax,  and  the  greatest  quantity,  is  by  sowing  their  poorest 
lands  that  have  been  run  out  by  oats,  upon  3  ploughings,  and  the 
reason  they  do  it  not  more  is  for  want  of  ability  to  give  the  3 
ploughings.  They  weed  it  very  carefully.  They  generally  pull 
it  the  latter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  and  imme- 
diately ripple  it  to  get  the  seeds  off,  and  then  lay  it  into  water 
from  6  or  7  to  12  days,  according  to  the  softness  of  the  water, 
trying  it  before  they  take  it  out  :  the  softer  the  water  the  shorter 
the  time,  generally  bogs  or  pools,  the  bog  the  best.  They  lay  it 
so  thick  as  to  fill  the  pool.  When  they  take  it  out,  they  spread 
it  on  meadow  ground  from  10  to  15  days,  according  to  weather; 
if  that  is  very  bad,  much  of  it  is  lost.  Upon  taking  it  up,  they 
dry  by  laying  it  in  heaps  on  a  hurdle  fixed  upon  posts,  and 
making  a  fire  of  turf  under  it.  As  fast  as  it  dries,  they  beat  it  on 
stones  with  a  beetle,  then  they  scutch  it  to  separate  the  heart  or 
the  shoves  from  the  rest.  Mills  are  invented  for  this,  which  it 
they  use,  they  pay  Is.  Id.  a  stone  for  it,  which  is  cheaper  than 
what  their  own  labour  amounts  to.  They  next  send  it  to  a  flax- 
heckler,  which  is  a  sort  of  combing  it,  and  separates  into  two  or 
three  sorts  ;  here  generally  two,  tow  and  flax.  In  this  state  it  is 
saleable.  The  crop  is  from  18  to  48  stones  per  acre  of  flax  rough 
after  scutching.  The  medium  is  30  stone,  and  it  sells  from  6s.  Sd. 
to  9s.  Much  Dutch  flax  is  imported,  also  from  Riga,  Konings- 
berg  and  Petersburg,  which  generally  regulates  the  price  of  their 
own :  the  12  head  Petersburg  is  much  the  best  of  the  common 
sort,  12  head  Narva  not  so  good,  but  Marienburg  better  than 
Narva.  The  9  heads  to  a  bunch  coarse.  Dutch  blay  and  Dutch 
white,  good  and  wirey  ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  silver  blay  from 
Bristol,  which  comes  down  the  Severn  :  it  is  fuller  of  oil,  softer 
and  better  than  any  other  sort.  The  average  price  of  their  own 
£2  8s.  to  £2  \2s.  per  cwt.  or  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  stone.  It  is  liked 
better  than  the  imported. 
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Expence  of  an  acre  of  land  under  flax. 

Reut  [N.B.  Tbeir  10$.  an  acre,  abovementioned,  includes 

ditch,  &c]   £0  14  0 

Seed  bought  from  10*.  to  13*.  a  bushel.    Average  12*.  3 

bushels   1  16  0 

One  ploughing   070 

Carrying  off  the  clods  and  stones  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, 6  women,  an  acre  a  day   0    2  2 

Weeding,  10  women  an  acre  in  a  day,  Ad   0    3  4 

Pulling  by  women  and  children,  12  at  Ad   0    4  0 

Rippling  by  men  and  women,  say  4  men  at  \0d.  ...  0    3  4 

Laying  it  in  the  water  according  to  distance,  say  ...  0    5  0 

Taking  it  out  and  spreading   050 

Taking  up,  drying  and  beetling,  42  women  a  day  at  Ad.  0  14  0 

Scutching  30  stone  at  Is.  Id.   1  12  6 


Total    £6    6  4 

30  stone  it  As.  2d  6    5  0 


If  let  to  a  man  who  should  farm  flax,  the  labour  would  be  much 
higher,  as  it  is  here  reckoned  only  at  the  earning,  which  they 
could  make  by  the  manufacture,  and  not  the  rate  at  which  they 
work  for  others.    Heckling  is  1*.  \d.  a  stone. 

We  next  come  to  the  manufacture.  The  stone-rough  after 
heckling  will  produce  8lb.-  flax  for  coarse  linen,  and  3^  lb.  of  tow. 
The  8  lb.  will  spin  into  20  dozen  of  yarn,  or  20  hanks  or  5  spangles 
fit  for  a  ten  hundred  cloth,  which  is  the  common  sort  here  ;  and 
the  earnings  in  spinning  will  be  from  5s.  to  6s.  Sd.  the  5  spangles, 
and  it  is  very  good  work  to  do  that  in  20  days  by  one  woman  ;  in 
common  25  clays,  consequently  they  earn  something  better  than 
Sd.  a  day.  Seven  and  a  half  spangles  will  weave  into  a  piece  of 
linen  (ten  hundred  sort)  of  25  yards  long,  and  yard  wide.  Thus 
one  stone  and  a  half  of  flax  at  7s.  a  stone,  market-price,  will  make 
that  piece.  But  the  tow  remains  4^  lb.  which  is  2s.  2d.,  of  which 
they  make  a  coarser  linen.  30  stone,  the  produce  of  an  acre,  make 
therefore  20  such  pieces.  The  price  of  this  cloth  is  from  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  to  eleven-pence  halfpenny  a  yard  brown,  the  state 
in  which  they  sell  it.  Average  eleven-pence.  The  fixed  price 
for  weaving  it  is  two-pence  halfpenny  a  yard.  But  this  is  when 
the  poor  are  not  able  to  raise  it,  and  work  for  hire  for  those  who 
advance  them  the  yarn.  A  great  deal  is  done  in  this  manner,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  raise  the  flax,  and  go  through  the  whole  of  the 
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operation.  When  the  weaver  has  made  his  piece  of  cloth,  he  goes 
into  the  market  of  Armagh,  which  is  every  Tuesday,  and  sells  it  to 
the  draper  as  he  would  any  other  commodity,  always  receiving  the 
money  on  the  spot,  as  there  is  no  credit.  The  draper  names  the 
price,  and  the  man  takes  or  refuses  it.  There  are  many  drapers, 
so  that  the  man  tries  whom  he  pleases  :  there  is  no  combination 
against  the  seller,  but  rather  a  competition.  The  draper  generally 
has  the  bleach-greens  ;  and  the  expence  to  him  of  bleaching  is 
£4  105.  to  £o  a  pack  of  30  pieces,  or  3.v.  to  3s.  '2d.  a  piece.  Then 
he  either  sends  it  to  factors  in  London  or  Dublin,  or  sells  it  at  the 
Linen-hall  in  Dublin.  Some  go  over  to  Chester  fair  themselves, 
and  dispose  of  it  there.  In  London  he  gives  7  months  credit  :  in 
Dublin  2  or  3  :  but  if  he  goes  himself  to  the  hall,  he  gets  part 
ready  money.  The  London  factor  has  6  per  cent,  for  selling  and 
advancing  the  money  as  soon  as  sold,  and  half  per  cent,  for  ware- 
house room  and  insurance  from  fire.  This  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  trade  about  Armagh. 

In  general  the  manufacture  was  at  the  height  in  1770  and 
1771.  In  1772  and  1773  there  was  a  great  decline,  both  in 
price  and  quantity.  In  1774  very  low,  till  May;  when  a 
sudden  rise  from  a  speculation  of  sending  to  America,  and 
for  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  flota,  which  was  detained  a 
year  for  want  of  coarse  linens,  not  being  able  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Germany  as  usual :  and  since  May,  1774,  it  has 
continued  very  flourishing,  but  is  not  yet  equal  to  what  it 
was.  The  decline  in  1772  and  1773,  owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  credit,  and  to  the  want  of  a  market ;  but  let  me 
observe  that  a  convulsion  in  credit  necessarily  contracts 
the  market.  Another  circumstance  was  the  price  of  bread 
in  England,  which  they  think,  was  so  high  that  the  English 
could  not  afford  to  buy  much  of  these  coarse  linens,  of 
which  they  are  the  great  consumers.  Germany  they  con- 
sider as  the  great  rival,  and  not  Scotland.  It  is  thought 
that  their  flax  is  well  cultivated,  and  admits  of  no  great 
improvement.  The  emigrations  were  chiefly  in  1772  and 
1773.  Many  weavers  and  spinners,  with  all  their  families, 
went.  Some  farmers,  who  sold  their  leases,  went  off  with 
sums  from  .£100  to  =£300  and  carried  many  with  them. 
They  stopped  going  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  1772  and 
1773  many  turned  farming  labourers,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  trade  is  high. 
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The  religion  generally  Roman,  some  Presbyterians :  Pro- 
testants emigrated  most.  The  Oak-boys  and  Steel-boys 
had  their  rise  in  the  increase  of  rents,  and  in  oppressive 
county  cesses. 

July  24th,  took  my  leave  of  his  Grace,  and  breakfasted 

with  Maxwell  Close,  Esq;  at  ,  who  was  so  kind  as 

to  mention  a  few  circumstances  in  addition,  and  some  in 
contradiction,  to  what  I  had  learnt  at  Armagh. 

The  manufacture  at  its  greatest  height  at  present;  the  price 
greater,  and  the  quantity  also.  The  emigrations  nothing  about 
Armagh  ;  but  Antrim,  and  Downe  and  Derry,  many,  chiefly  idle 
fellows,  who  have  not  been  the  least  missed :  some  went  with 
money,  but  the  sums  not  considerable.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Donnegal's  high  rents  were  the  cause  :  but  when  they  went  they 
sold  their  leases,  and  got  £20,  £30,  or  £40  for  many,  and  it  was 
this  money  chiefly  carried.  A  weaver  will  earn  from  1*.  to  1*. 
a  farming  labourer  Sd. 

Course  of  Crops.  1.  Potatoes.  All  their  dung  for  them,  the 
produce  40  or  50  barrels ;  the  best  sorts  are  the  London  Lady, 
French  white,  black  Spanish.  2.  Bere.  3.  Flax,  the  produce  48 
stone,  scutched,  at  8*.    4.  Oats. 

Lime  used  much,  the  price  \0d.  to  1*.  6d.  a  barrel.  Marie 
under  the  bogs,  white  and  light,  but  little  used.  Tythes,  oats 
2s.  6d.  to  3*.  6d.  Barley  5s.  Year's  purchase  of  land  fell  much  in 
1772  and  1773.    There  are  many  middle  men. 

The  Oak-boys  began  at  Blewstone  upon  the  county  cess  ;  but 
in  a  moment  rose  to  rents,  tythes,  bogs,  and  every  thing  else  :  idle 
rascals  all  that  went  to  America. 

Mr.  Close  has  had  very  fine  turneps,  with  which  he  fed  fat 
wethers  from  autumn  for  the  spring  markets,  and  gained  thereby 
l£  a  pound  difference  in  price. 

Took  a  ride  to  see  the  neighbouring  country  by  Killilean- 
hill,  Fellows-hall,  Woodpark-lodge,  Lisloony,  Tinan,  and 
Glaslough,1  which  indeed  is  a  round  that  shews  the  country 
to  advantage ;  it  is  a  continued  picture :  stop  where  you 
please,  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  The 
hills  are  waving  in  every  variety  of  outline  that  can  be 
imagined ;  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  wood,  every  tree  of 
which  is  seen  to  advantage  from  the  inequality  of  surface. 


1  Killylea  and  Tynan,  co.  Armagh  ;  Glaslough,  co.  Monaghan. 
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It  is  a  chearful,  beautiful  country,  and  well  worth  a  tra- 
veller's time  to  take  this  ride,  in  order  to  see  it.  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  her  general  nakedness,  contains  some 
scenes  of  beauty  in  which  wood  bears  a  considerable  share. 

Called  in  our  ride  at  Mr.  Lesly's  at  Gaslough,  viewed  some  of 
his  great  improvements  :  he  was  absent,  but  Mrs.  Lesly  was  so 
obliging  as  to  walk  through  the  woods  with  us.  The  lake  is  a 
large  one,  containing  120  acres,  and  the  wood  of  100  acres  spreads 
over  a  fine  bold  hill,  and  hangs  down  to  the  water  in  one  deep 
shade,  the  effect  remarkably  beautiful :  additional  plantations  are 
made,  and  walks  cut  through  the  whole.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lesly 
came  to  Mr.  Close's,  and  I  then  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that 
much  of  his  domain,  from  being  a  poor  waste  tract  of  little  value, 
was  converted  to  what  I  had  seen,  that  is,  to  very  fine  grass  land. 
The  soil  is  stiff  cold  clay,  the  spontaneous  growth  rushes,  &c. 
ploughed  most  of  it  first,  and  then  manured  it  with  either  lime  or 
marie :  of  lime  from  100  to  120  barrels  per  acre,  at  Id.  a  barrel 
on  the  ground  from  stone  and  turf  of  his  own.  Then  took  a  crop 
of  wheat,  which  proved  very  fine :  after  the  wheat,  laid  it  down 
with  oats  and  hay-seed,  the  oats  very  good.  Sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
hay-loft  with  clover*:  has  used  much  compost  made  of  ditch 
scowerings,  lime,  marie,  &c.  and  spread  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  lime  ;  some,  after  the  land  was  laid  to  grass,  but  did  it  best  on 
the  fallow.  Much  of  the  land  so  wet  that  hollow  drains  were 
necessary,  and  made  so  as  to  lay  the  lands  dry;  the  cuts  very 
numerous,  and  proved  effective.  His  fences  are  excellent,  2  rows  of 
quick,  and  a  ditch  6  by  7,  a  dry  hedge  at  top,  and  the  back  dressed 
and  planted  with  forest  trees  paled  in.  Mr.  Lesly  has  found  the 
business  of  improvement  profitable,  so  that  if  a  tenant  had  the 
money  necessary,  he  would  find  it  to  be  the  best  work  he  coidd 
engage  in  with  a  view  to  profit  alone. 

July  25th,  returned  through  Armagh.  Passed  Sir  Capel  Moly- 
neux's  domain,  which  seems  an  extensive  and  very  fine  one.  Xear 
it  I  observed  that  the  soil  was  one  of  the  finest  red  sandy  loams  I 
have  any  where  seen,  and  several  pieces  of  potatoes  were  planted 
in  drills,  which  is  a  practice  I  had  not  vet  remarked.  Dined  with 
Mr.  Workman,  at  Mahon  ; 1  about  that  place  the  size  of  their 
farms  are  from  10  to  20  acres,  at  about  12$.  to  1 5s.  an  acre  ;  and 
some  of  them  hiring  20  acres,  will  let  off  o  or  6  at  18s.  to  20s.  an 


1  Maghan  House,  co.  Armagh. 
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acre.  They  are  in  general  very  well  off  as  to  living ;  their  food 
is  stir -about,  potatoes,  bread  of  maslin  or  wheat,  and  some  meat 
once  a  fortnight.  They  are  well  cloathed,  and  have  plenty  of  fuel; 
a  man  with  20  acres  will  have  150  kishes  of  turf  a  year.  A  man 
of  15  acres  will  have  between  a  rood  and  half  an  acre  of  flax  ;  one 
acre  of  potatoes  ;  2  to  4  acres  of  oats,  and  will  mow  2  acres ;  one 
horse,  2  or  3  cows,  one  young  beast,  and  a  pig,  but  not  much 
poultry.    Pigs  depend  on  potatoes. 

Their  course  :  L  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats,  or  4.  Oats,  and 
then  leave  it  to  grass  itself.  Scarce  any  fallow,  a  few  sow  clover, 
which  increases,  to  mow  for  soiling  their  cows.  The  weavers 
universally  earn  much  more  than  the  few  country  labourers 
there  are.  The  best  flax-seed  for  clay  land  the  Dutch,  and 
for  light  land  the  American.  Scarce  any  of  them  save  their  own 
seed,  consequently  no  rippling ;  it  must  stand  then  till  dead 
ripe,  which  they  think  lessens  the  quantity,  and  makes  it  coarser. 
The  richer  the  land  the  better.  Sow  generally  on  one  ploughing. 
They  weed  it  with  much  care.  In  watering,  clay  water  reckoned 
much  better  than  bogs,  which  they  are  leaving  off.  In  general 
they  scutch  it  themselves,  and  it  is  cheaper  than  the  mills.  Mr. 
Workman  has  paid  Is.  6d.  for  it  by  hand,  ajd  Is.  Id.  to  the  mills, 
and  found  the  former  cheaper ;  more  flax  from  hand,  and  much 
cleaner.  Immediately  after  scutching  it  is  saleable  in  the  market. 
Price  of  flax  6s.  to  13*.  scutched. 

Expences  per  acre. 

Kent  £0  13  0 

Seed  2h  bushels,  at  10s  15  0 

One  ploughing  and  harrowing  050 

Weeding  0    0  10 

Pulling  by  women  

Laying  in  water  010 

Taking  it  out  and  spreading  030 

Taking  up,  drying,  and  beetling  0    8  0 

[Some  beetle  it  with  breaks,  which  is  to  the  full  as  good 
as  the  beetles,  and  is  done  for  a  third  of  the  money.] 

Scutching  25  stone,  at  Is.  6d  117  6 

Then  ready  for  market   

£4  13  4 

Heckling  15  0 

Value  before  heckling,  from  6s.  to  13s.    Average  8s.     .  10    0  0 


The  rough  stone,  after  heckling,  will  produce  8  lb.  flax  for  coarse 
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linen  ;  and  4  lb.  of  dressed  tow,  and  some  for  backens.  The 
spinners  earn  from  3c?.  to  4d.  a  day  The  weavers  earn  lOd.  to 
Is.  Ad.    The  coarse  cloths  and  yarn  never  so  high  as  at  present. 

Weavers  very  often  turn  labourers,  which  is  attributed 
to  so  many  being,  contrary  to  law,  bound  apprentices  for  2 
years,  instead  of  5 ;  by  which  means  they  are  bad  hands, 
and  can  only  do  the  very  coarsest  work.  As  to  health, 
from  the  sedentary  life,  they  rarely  change  their  profession 
for  that.  They  take  exercise  of  a  different  sort,  keeping 
packs  of  hounds,  every  man  one,  and  joining  ;  they  hunt 
hares  :  a  pack  of  hounds  is  never  heard,  but  all  the  weavers 
leave  their  looms,  and  away  they  go  after  them  by  hundreds. 
This  much  amazed  me,  but  assured  it  was  very  common. 
They  are  in  general  apt  to  be  licentious  and  disorderly ; 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  be  rather  oppressed  by  the  county 
cesses  for  roads,  &c.  which  are  not  of  general  use.  There 
is  some  wheat,  and  about  Kilmore1  a  good  deal ;  a  middling 
crop  5  barrels.  Oats  yield  here  6-  barrels  on  an  average. 
Mr.  Workman,  9  years  ago,  introduced  the  use  of  lime,  and 
they  are  since  coming  fast  into  it :  the  effect  is  very  great, 
though  the  soil  is  a  wet  loam  on  clay  without  any  stones. 
No  draiuing.  They  are  in  general  very  bad  farmers,  being 
but  the  second  attention,  and  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  them, 
stiffening  their  fingers  and  hands,  so  that  they  do  not  re- 
turn to  their  work  so  well  as  they  left  it. 

In  the  evening  reached  Mr.  Brownlow's,  at  Lurgan,2  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  valuable  information.  This 
gentleman  has  made  very  great  improvements  in  his 
domain :  he  has  a  lake  at  the  bottom  of  a  slight  vale,  and 
around  are  three  walks,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ;  the 
center  one  is  the  principal,  and  extends  two  miles.  It  is 
well  conducted  for  leading  to  the  most  agreeable  parts  of 
the  grounds,  and  for  commanding  views  of  Loch  Neagh, 
and  the  distant  country  ;  there  are  several  buildings,  a 
temple,  green-house,  &c.  The  most  beautiful  scene  is 
from  a  bench  on  a  gently  swelling  hill,  which  rises  almost 
on  every  side  from  the  water.  The  wood,  the  water,  and 
the  green  slopes  here  unite  to  form  a  very  pleasing  land- 
scape.   Let  me  observe  one  thing  much  to  his  honour  ;  he 

1  Kilmore,  co.  Armagh.  2  Lurgan,  co.  Armagh. 
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advances  his  tenants  money  for  all  the  lime  they  chuse, 
and  takes  payment  in  8  years  with  rent. 

Upon  enquiring  concerning  the  emigrations,  I  found  that 
in  1772  and  1773,  they  were  at  the  height ;  that  some 
went  from  this  neighbourhood  with  property,  but  not 
many.  They  were  in  general  poor  and  unemployed.  They 
find  here  that  when  provisions  are  very  cheap  the  poor 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  whisky-houses.  All  the 
drapers  wish  that  oatmeal  was  never  under  Id.  a  pound. 
Though  farms  are  exceedingly  divided,  yet  few  of  the 
people  raise  oatmeal  enough  to  feed  themselves ;  all  go  to 
market  for  some.  The  weavers  earn  by  coarse  linens  Is.  a 
day,  by  fine  Is.  4d  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  spinners, 
the  finer  the  yarn  the  more  they  earn  ;  but  in  common 
a  woman  earns  about  3d.  For  coarse  linens  they  do  not 
reckon  the  flax  hurt  by  standing  for  seed.  Their  own  flax 
is  much  better  than  the  imported. 


Market  day  at  Lurgan. — Warren's  Town. — The  Steelboys  and  Oakboys. 
— Bleaching  greens. — The  church  at  Hillsborough.  —  Lisburne. — 
Belfast. — Newtown  Stewart. — Fisheries  at  Portaferry. — Cheap  pro- 
visions.— Barony  of  Lecale. — Castleward. — Return  to  Belfast. — Com- 
merce.— Emigrations. — Shanes  Castle. — Farming  in  partnership. 

'T*HIS  being  market  day  at  Lurgan,  Mr,  Brownlow 


walked  to  it  with  me,  that  I  might  see  the  way  in 
which  the  linens  were  sold.  The  cambricks  are  sold  early, 
and  through  the  whole  morning ;  but  when  the  clock 
strikes  eleven  the  drapers  jump  upon  stone  standings,  and 
the  weavers  instantly  flock  about  them  with  their  pieces : 
the  bargains  are  not  struck  at  a  word,  but  there  is  a  little 
altercation,  whether  the  price  shall  be  one -halfpenny  or  a 
penny  a  yard  more  or  less,  which  appeared  to  me  useless. 
The  draper's  clerk  stands  by  him,  and  writes  his  master's 
name  on  the  pieces  he  buys,  with  the  price ;  and,  giving  it 
back  to  the  seller,  he  goes  to  the  draper's  quarters,  and 
waits  his  coming.    At  twelve  it  ends  ;  then  there  is  an  hour 
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for  measuring  the  pieces,  and  paying  the  money ;  for  nothing 
but  ready  money  is  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  way  the  business 
is  carried  on  at  all  the  markets.  Three  thousand  pieces  a 
week  are  sold  here,  at  35s.  each  on  an  average,  or  c£5,250, 
and  per  annum  £2 73,000,  and  this  is  all  made  in  a  circum- 
ference of  not  many  miles. 

The  town  parks  about  Lurgan  let  at  40s.  an  acre,  but 
the  country  in  general  at  14s.  The  husbandry  is  exceed- 
ingly bad,  the  people  minding  nothing  but  flax  and  potatoes. 

Leaving  Lurgan  I  went  to  Warrenstown,1  and  waiting 
upon  Mr.  Waring  had  some  conversation  with  him  upon 
the  state  of  the  country.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
emigrations  had  not  thinned  the  population,  for  at  present 
they  are  crowded  with  people ;  but  he  thinks  if  the  war 
ends  in  favour  of  the  Americans,  that  they  will  go  off  in 
shoals.  Very  few  Roman  Catholics  emigrated.  The  rising 
of  the  Steel- boys  was  owing,  as  they  said,  to  the  increase 
of  rents,  and  complaints  of  general  oppression ;  but  Mr. 
Waring  remarked,  that  the  pardons  which  were  granted 
to  the  Oak-boys,  a  few  years  before,  were  principally  the 
cause  of  those  new  disturbances. 

Cross  the  road  to  Mr.  Clibborn's,  who  gave  me  much  infor- 
mation of  the  greatest  value  concerning  the  linen  manufacture. 
First,  in  respect  to  the  flax  :  the  following  is  the  expence  of  an 
acre. 


Kent   £110 

Four  bushels  of  seed  1 0s   2    0  0 

Two  days'  work,  ploughing,  &c   01010 

Stoning,  one  woman,  4  days   020 

Flax  sown  on  a  lay,  no  weeding  (the  other  12  days  of  a 

woman,  at  Gd.)   060 

Pulling,  12  ditto   060 

Four  men  carrying  out  to  water,  and  2  days  of  1  horse  .    .  0  16  0 

Taking  out  and  spreading,  16  women  •    .  0    8  0 

Taking  up,  lifting,  4  women  a  day   0    2  0 

Beetling,  4  men  2  days  beetling,  and  4  women  to  dry  it      .  10  0 

Twelve  kish  of  turf   0180 

Scutching   500 

Carried  over    £12    9  10 


I. 


1  Waringstown,  co.  Down. 
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Brought  over  

Some  sold  then,  and  some  not  till  heckled,  which  for  40 
stone  the  acre,  Is.  3d  


12    9  10 


2  10  0 


14  19  10 


Value  after  scutching,  7*.  6d. 

Expences 


15  0  0 
13    3  10 


Profit 


1  16  2 


After  heckling,  2*.  6d. 

The  stone  of  flax,  rough  after  heckling,  will  produce  3|  or  3i  lb. 
of  flax  for  1800  linen,  and  the  3|  will  spin  into  60  hanks  fit  for 
an  1800  linen.  Spinners  are  generally  hired  at  10*.  6d.  and  12*. 
the  quarter,  besides  board  and  lodging ;  and  for  that  they  spin 
4  hanks  a  week  of  6  hank  yarn  for  1G00  linen,  and  3  a  week  of  8 
and  9  hank  yarn  for  1700  linen.  As  soon  as  the  yarn  is  spun  it 
is  boiled.  The  boiling  changes  it  1  hank  in  a  pound  ;  6  hank 
yarn  will  become  7.  If  flax  is  given  out  to  be  spun,  they  will 
get  3d.  a  hank  for  6  hank  yarn  for  spinning  it,  and  they  do  one 
a  day.  The  linen  made  here  is  from  8  hundred  to  24  ;  of  coarse 
linen  10  hundred,  the  common  ;  and  of  line,  13,  14,  and  15.  The 
pieces  are  25  yards  long,  and  yard  wide. — 53  Hanks  for  a  web 
of  1600, — 63  for  1800.— 49  Hanks  will  make  a  piece  (a  web)  of 
1400,  which  sells  at  20d.  brown.  The  weaver  is  paid  10*.  for 
weaving  the  14  hundred  web,  and  he  will  weave  it  in  9  days. 
For  cambricks  the  yarn  is  not  boiled,  and  therefore  so  much 
finer;  they  will  earn  more  at  it  than  at  linen,  but  is  not  so 
saleable. 

Much  done  by  drapers  advancing  the  yarn,  and  paying  for  the 
weaving  at  so  much  a  yard.  For  8  hundred,  2\d.  a  yard. — 10 
ditto,  Hd. — 13  ditto,  3|c?. — 16  ditto,  7d. — 18  ditto,  lOfrf.— 24 
ditto,  1*.  1\d. — The  finer  the  linen  the  more  they  earn.  In  fine 
linen,  going  from  it  to  the  plough  or  spade,  &c.  hurts  their  hands 
so  much,  that  they  do  not  recover  it  for  a  week  ;  but  not  common 
for  them  to  do  it. 

1  Stone,  3f  lb. — 60  hanks — 15  weeks — 1  woman.  2  Stone 
30.  3  Stone  45.  \  Stone  7^.  3f  Stone  52. — Weaving  6 
banks  into  a  web  of  1800,  he  has  20*.  for  it,  and  does  it  in  12 
days  ;  but  all  preparations,  dressing,  &c.  included,  it  will  be  three 
weeks,  at  which  rate  he  can  work  for  a  year. 

The  prices  of  the  cloth  are  : 
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Market  Low.  Market  High. 

8  hundred   8%d   lljd. 

10  ditto   Is.             .    ...  Is.  2\d. 

12  ditto  Is.  2d   Is.  4%d. 

15  ditto  Is.  7d   Is.  9d. 

1 7  ditto  2s.  4\d   2s.  Sd. 

10  ditto  3s.  10^   3s.  \0d. 

24  ditto   7s.             ....  7s. 


Bleach-greens  sometimes  belonging  to  the  drapers,  sometimes 
not.  In  bleaching  it  is  steeped  in  cold  river  water,  or  sometimes 
not  at  all ;  then  to  the  wash-mills  for  washing  ;  then  boiled  in 
barilla  ashes,  (or  America  or  Russia  pot-ash)  imported  from 
Alicant  to  Newry  or  Belfast ;  the  quantity  of  the  barilla  uncertain, 
about  half  a  bushel  to  100  pieces.  Boiling  6  hours.  Washed 
thoroughly  after  this  and  spread  on  grass  for  4  days  ;  lift  it  and 
boil  it  again  as  before;  then  to  the  grass  again,  and  repeated  till 
nearly  white  for  rubbing.  Next  put  it  into  a  scald  of  soap,  and 
from  thence  into  the  rub  boards  ;  if  coarse  cloth  one  rub  sufficient, 
but  for  fine  three  or  four.  After  rubbing,  washed,  and  put  to 
sower  in  vitriol  and  water,  24  hours  will  do,  but  10  days  no 
injury ;  fine  cloth  3  serves,  one  after  every  rub,  but  for  coarse 
one  rub  is  sufficient.  This  sowering  merely  for  cleansing  and 
purging.  After  sowering  it  has  a  scald  of  soap,  from  which  well 
washed,  wrung,  and  made  ready  for  starch  and  blue  ;  then  dried 
and  beetled,  which  is  done  by  a  mill,  after  w  hich  done  up  with 
a  screwing  machine  for  sale.  The  expence  of  bleaching  3s.  a 
piece,  for  coarse  4s.  middling  5s.  fine  6s.  These  the  particulars 
commonly  known  among  bleachers  ;  there  are  secrets  in  the  trade 
which  they  of  course  do  not  communicate,  but  not  so  many,  I 
apprehend,  as  generally  supposed ;  for  where  there  are  few,  or 
even  none,  but  with  an  appearance  of  them,  all  is  supposed 
by  the  vulgar  to  be  mystery.  Upon  the  above  account  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  the  rubbing  appears  to  me  an  operation 
for  giving  the  cloth  beauty  at  the  expence  of  strength.  It  is  a 
most  severe  operation,  being  drawn  between  boards  full  of  teeth, 
which  are  made  for  the  professed  purpose  of  adding  to  the  friction  ; 
and  the  effect  is  such,  that  large  quantities  of  knap  are  con- 
stantly taken  out  of  the  machine.  This  is  a  very  fine  invention 
for  wearing  out  a  manufacture  as  soon  as  made. 

Mr.  Clibborn  was  ready  enough  to  confess  that  this  work  is 
carried  too  far;  but  the  London  drapers,  he  says,  demand  thick 
cloths ;  and  this  operation,  contracting  the  breadth  of  the  piece, 
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gives  it  a  thick  appearance,  which  they  are  fond  of.  The  beet- 
ling does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  near  so  severe  an  operation.  It 
is  a  continued  system  of  perpendicular  strokes  upon  the  cloth 
wound  round  a  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  it,  and 
giving  it  a  gloss.  It  is  sold  at  Dublin  ;  half  the  manufacture  to 
London  from  Newry,  Belfast,  or  Dublin.  Cambrick  all  sold  in 
Dublin:  it  encreases  much.  In  1771  more  goods  made  than  at 
present.  England  the  great  consumption  of  Irish  linens.  Scot- 
land nor  Germany  interfere  with  those  above  described.  No 
rivals  in  the  Irish  7-Sths  and  3-4ths  yard  wide,  but  in  the  dowlas 
and  diaper  the  Germans  ;  and  in  sheeting  the  Russians.  The 
dowlas  and  sheeting  are  made  in  King's  and  Queen's  County,  and 
Westmeath.  Diapers  here,  in  which  the  same  yarn  as  above, 
the  breadths  various,  and  the  weavers  make  more  by  it  than  by 
linen.  The  trade  as  brisk  at  present  as  the  rest.  Hands  are 
plentiful  for  the  demand,  notwithstanding  the  emigrations  ;  but 
the  men  do  not  work  more  than  half  what  they  might  do,  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  provisions  making  them  idle,  as  they  think  of 
nothing  more  than  the  present  necessity.  A  general  remark  of 
all  who  know  the  trade,  that  when  provisions  are  dear  the  more 
goods  come  to  market,  what  they  raise  themselves  not  half  feed- 
ing them.  A  child  7  years  old  earns  Id.  a  day  spinning.  There 
are  as  many  employed  in  diaper  as  in  cambricks.  Manufacture 
not  doubled  in  15  years,  about  1 -third  or  1 -fourth  increase  in  that 
time.  The  present  high  price  of  linens  and  yarn  attributed  to 
the  encreased  demand  at  Manchester  for  yarn :  it  is  now  9d.  a 
hank.  Also  to  the  Spanish  market  for  linen  being  almost  a  new 
trade.  Likewise  to  foreign  linens  coming  dearer  at  market  than 
formerly.  The  weavers  and  spinners  generally  live  upon  oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  and  milk,  with  meat  once  a  week,  and  have  their 
belly  full. 

A  farm  6  acres  :  —  1.  |  Hay.  1.  Rood  flax.  1.  Acre  potatoes. 
1.  Oats.    2.  Cows.     1.  Horse.    2.  Sheep.    Rent  £5  12s. 

1.  Potatoes  usually  160  bushels  to  the  acre.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Left  2  years. 

1.  Plough  3  or  4  times  for  flax.  2.  Wheat,  or  barley.  3.  Oats. 
4.  Oats.    5.  Left. 

Very  few  save  their  seed ;  but  this  more  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  import  from  America  falling  off.  Much  damaged  by  standing 
for  seed  from  firing,  and  a  great  chance  run  of  losing  the  crop  ; 
but,  if  the  weather  good,  not  the  worse  for  coarse  linen,  but  will 
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not  do  at  all  for  fine.  Clay  land  does  best  for  it.  They  use 
much  lime,  140  barrels  per  acre,  at  Is.  Id.  at  kiln,  and  6d.  more 
carriage  :  they  lay  it  on  for  wheat  and  barley.  It  is  reckoned  to 
pay  so  well,  that  all  use  it  who  are  able. 


Many  weavers'  families  have  tea  for  breakfast.  Rents  rather 
lower  than  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Leaving  Warren stown,  reached  Hillsborough  that  night ; 
passed  thro'  Droinore,  a  miserable  nest  of  dirty  mud 
cabbins.1  Lord  Hillsborough  has  marked  the  approach  to 
his  town  by  many  small  plantations  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  through  which  the  road  leads.  The  inn  of  his  build- 
ing is  a  noble  one  for  Ireland. 

July  27th,  walked  to  the  church  built  at  the  expence  of 
Lord  Hillsborough  ;  there  are  few  such  in  Ireland.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  stone  edifice,  properly  ornamented,  and 
has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  a  fine  object  to  the  whole  country. 
The  form  of  the  church  is  a  cross,  the  body  of  it  160  feet 
long,  and  the  cross-isle  120. .  The  step  to  the  communion 
table  is  of  one  stone  out  of  his  lordship's  quarry,  21  feet 
long  and  2  broad.  To  the  improvements — the  lake,  woods, 
and  lawn  are  pretty  ;  but  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town 
in  the  hands  of  an  absentee,  whose  great  aim  is  to  improve 
and  adorn  it,  does  him  more  credit  than  twenty  domains. 

Eeached  Lisburne,2  and  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  Downe,3 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  for  an  intelligent  linen- 
draper,  to  give  me  such  particulars  as  I  wanted  of  the 
manufacture  in  that  neighbourhood. 

About  this  place  chiefly  fine  cloth,  from  14  to  21  hundred. 
The  spinners  are  generally  hired  by  the  quarter,  from  10s.  to  12s. 
lodging  and  board,  and  engaged  to  spin  5  hanks  of  8  hank  yarn 
in  a  week. 

1  Dromore  and  Hillsborough,  co.  Down.         2  Lisburn,  co.  Antrim. 
3  John  Trail,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  from  1765  to  1783. 


Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  garden 
Grass  for  a  cow  .... 
Hay  for  ditto  


£1  10  0 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 


£4  10  0 
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To  the  14  hund.  linen  46  hanks — 18  ditto  58  hanks — 21  ditto 
66  hanks. 

In  weaving  it  is  common  for  one  man  to  have  several  looms,  at 
which  journeymen  weavers  work,  who  are  paid  their  lodging  and 
board,  and  one-third  of  what  they  earn,  which  may  come  to  2s.  a 
week  on  an  average. 

The  drapers  advance  the  yarn,  and  pay  for  the  weaving  by  the 
yard.  For  a  19  hund.  4^.-18  ditto  9d. — 21  ditto  1*.  \\d. 
For  18  hund.  linen,  a  woman  spins  6  hanks  a  week,  which  6  hanks 
weigh  about  a  pound,  at  the  price  of  Hd.  a  hank.  The  manufacture 
carried  on  in  the  country  very  much  by  little  farmers,  who  have 
from  5  to  10  acres;  and  universally  it  is  found,  that  going  to  the 
plough  or  spade  for  a  day  or  two  .spoils  them  for  their  weaving  a.- 
many  more.  Think  that  flax  that  has  stood  till  seed  is  ripe, 
will  not  do  for  more  thain  a  1600  web.  Rent  for  sowing  flax  on 
potatoe  land  4d.  a  perch  long  of  '21  feet  and  10  broad.  The  crop 
at  a  medium  10  stone  from  a  bushel  of  seed.  The  stone  161b. 
A  stone  of  good  flax,  rough,  will  produce  8  lb.  after  heckling,  and 
spin  into  it  as  many  hanks  per  lb.  as  the  sort  is  ;  that  is,  6  hanks  of 
6  hank-yarn,  7  of  7.  The  weavers,  spinners,  &c.  live  in  general 
on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  oat-bread,  and  some  of  them  meat  once 
a  week. — Will  work  only  for  support :  meal  and  cloth  never  cheap 
together,  for  when  meal  is  cheap,  they  will  not  work.  Rent  of 
land  from  10.9.  to  22*. 

Leaving  Lisburne,  took  the  road  to  Belfast,  repeating  my 
enquiries  ;  in  a  few  miles  I  found  the  average  rent  16$.  per 
Cunningham  acre.  Much  flax  sown,  three  bushels  and  a  half  of 
seed  generally  sown  to  an  acre.  Eight  stone  of  flax,  from  half  a 
bushel  of  seed,  is  reckoned  a  very  good  crop.  If  they  have  not 
land  of  their  own  for  sowing,  they  pay  12s  rent  for  what  half  a 
bushel  requires  :  this  is  £4  4s.  per  acre,  but  it  includes  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  getting  ready  for  the  seed. 

Rent,  &c  £4    4  0 

Weeding  050 

Pulling,  12  women,  at  Sd.  a  day  0  S 

Watering,  damming,  and  stones,  6  men  a  day  at  9d.   .  0    4  6 

Taking  and  grassing,  6  women  a  day  0    4  0 

Taking,  lifting,  and  drying,  generally  in  the  sun,  6  women 

1  day  0    4  0 

None  rippled. 

Scutching  at  mills,  Is.  Ad.  a  stone,  56  stone  3  14  8 

£9  4 
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Produce. 


56  stone,  at  9s.  id. 
Expences  .    .  . 


£26    2  8 
9    4  2 


Profit 


£16  18  6 


Heckling  is  Is.  2c?.  a  stone,  and  half  the  weight  is  lost;  the  pro- 
duce will  be  4  lb.  flax  and  4  lb.  tow,  which  the  Scotch  generally 
buy  at  Sd.  a  lb.  To  a  stone  heckled  there  are  96  hanks  ;  and  to 
the  web  of  cloth  there  are  28  hanks  for  the  weft,  and  30  for  the 
warp.  A  weaver  is  three  weeks  doing  it,  and  is  paid  17s.  From 
Lisburne  to  Belfast,  on  the  river  Leggon,1  there  are  12  or  13  bleach 
greens.  The  counties  of  Downe  and  Antrim  are  computed  to 
make  to  the  amount  of  £800,000  a  year,  and  near  one-third  of  it 
in  this  vale. 

Passed  Lord  Dungannon's  at  Bever,  whose  plantations  are  got 
up  to  a  fine  shade  by  means  of  planting  very  thick  ;  went  to 
Castle  hill,  Mr.  Townley  Blackwood's.  Rents  there  are  15s.  an 
acre,  Cunningham-measure.  Average  of  the  county  of  Downe 
10s.  Sowing  clover  with  flax  is  practised  here,  coming  in  much, 
and  found  to  be  very  beneficial. 

In  the  evening  to  Belfast.  I  had  letters  to  Mr.  Portis 
and  Mr.  Holmes ;  but  upon  calling  at  their  houses,  found 
the  first  in  England  and  the  other  in  the  country :  so  con- 
siderable a  place  as  Belfast  demanded  a  better  account 
than  I  could  give  without  assistance.  At  dinner  at  Mr. 
Blackwood's,  a  Doctor  Haliday  was  mentioned  as  a  gentle- 
man of  general  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
liberal  disposition  :  it  was  the  only  name  I  knew  at  Belfast 
after  my  two  letters  proved  useless.  I  determined  to  make 
known  to  this  Doctor  Haliday  my  wants,  and  beg  his 
assistance  in  gratifying  them,  and  accordingly  wrote  a  note 
and  sent  it.  He  also  in  the  country.  Still  I  was  unwilling 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Belfast ;  and  as  I  had  planned 
going  to  Strangford,3  and  from  thence  to  Lisburne  in  my 
way  north,  I  determined  upon  returning  again  to  Belfast, 
in  order  for  a  farther  chance  of  meeting  with  somebody  that 
could  answer  me  a  few  questions  about  the  progress  of  the 
commerce  of  the  place. 


1  River  Lagan.  2  Strangford,  co.  Down. 
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July  28th,  took  the  road  to  Portaferry,1  by  Newtown, 
where  I  breakfasted ;  it  is  an  improving  place,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  built  a  very  handsome  market- 
house,  and  laid  out  a  square  around  it,  which  he  designs 
building.  I  was  informed  here  that  the  linen  manufacture 
is  much  less  considerable  than  it  was.  Since  the  decline  of 
1772  and  1773,  many  weavers  they  told  me  had  turned 
labourers,  but  the  spinning  business  continues  as  much  as 
ever. 

Leaving  the  town,  the  road  leads  at  once  to  the  shore  of 
Strangford  Loch,  where  I  observed  heaps  of  white  shells ;  and,  upon 
enquiry,  found  that  they  dig  them  at  low  water  in  the  Loch  in 
any  quantities  :  they  lay  them  on  their  lands,  but  do  not  find  that 
they  last  so  long  as  lime.  Farms  rise  to  40  acres  ;  rents  15*.  to 
21s.  Cunningham-measure.  Wheat  yields  to  30  bushels;  oats 
to  40s. 

As  I  advanced,  making  further  enquiries,  still  I  was  told  that 
the  weaving,  at  present,  was  not  near  so  good  as  7  years  ago. 
Flax,  in  some  parishes,  pays  no  tvthe  ;  in  others,  it  is  taken  in 
kind.  Two  bushels  of  potatoes,  on  a  ridge  7  yards  long  and  2 
wide,  is  a  very  good  crop.  Rents  from  10*.  to  21*.  A  common 
course  :  — 

1.  Oats  on  lay.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley,  5.  Oats. 
6.  Barley.  7.  Oats.  8.  Left  for  lay,  a  few  sow  clover  or  rye 
grass  for  2  years. 

Pass  Newtown  Stewart/  a  row  of  neat  stone  and  slate  cabbins, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  new  plantations  which  surround 
an  improved  lawn,  where  Mr.  Stewart  intends  building.  The 
soil  is  in  general  light,  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly.  Sea-wrack  is 
collected  for  burning  into  kelp  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Loch. 
There  are  many  lime-kilns  all  the  way  to  Portaferry  ;  I  was  told 
35,  and  that  15  years  ago  there  was  only  one,  so  much  is  the  im- 
provement of  land  increasing.  The  stone  is  brought  by  sea 
from  Carlingford,  and  burnt  with  coals  and  turf.  The  expence 
reckoned  Is.  Id.  a  barrel.  It  lasts  10  years.  Shells  are  some 
time  before  they  work,  but  they  last  longer  than  lime,  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  was  told  before,  from  whence  one  may  suppose 
the  point  disputable.  Rents  16s.  to  20s.  Remarked  several 
great  rocks  on  the  shore,  which  seem  to  have  no  connection  with 


1  Portaferry,  co.  Down. 


2  Not  Newtown  Stewart,  co.  Tyrone. 
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the  coast,  which  is  not  rocky,  nor  at  all  in  unison  with  such 
fragments. 

Reached  Portaferry,  the  town  and  seat  of  Patrick  Savage,  Esq ; 
who  took  every  means  of  procuring  me  information  concerning 
that  neighbourhood. 

July  29th,  collected  some  concerning  the  fisheries.  It  is  a 
summer  herring-fishery  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  country; 
they  are  now  taken  chiefly  off  the  peninsula  of  Ards.  Formerly 
the  great  take  was  in  the  Loch,  till  within  these  4  years.  To  the 
whole  coast  they  reckon  that  there  are  400  boats  ;  they  are  of  4 
or  5  ton  burthen,  and  cost  £15  a  boat,  the  nets  cost  £10  and 
there  are  4  to  each  boat.  A  boat  will  catch  6  maze  of  herrings 
in  a  night,  each  500 ;  and  they  sell  at  Ss.  8d.  a  maze  on  an 
average  :  it  is,  however,  a  precarious  fishery.  In  1774  it  was 
very  good  :  in  1775  very  bad  ;  this  year  it  has  begun  finely.  It 
begins  the  12th  of  July,  and  finishes  the  end  of  September.  It 
is  in  general  carried  on  by  shares ;  the  boat  and  nets  have  one- 
half,  and  the  4  men  the  other  half.  They  earn,  upon  an  average, 
£l  Is.  each  a  week  by  it :  110  boats  belong  to  Portaferry.  The 
men  are  chiefly  from  the  country  ;  the  whole  barony  of  Ards  are 
fishermen,  sailors,  and  farmers,  by  turns.  This  little  port  has  a 
tolerable  share  of  trade :  they  have  12  ships,  which  go  annually 
to  Loch  Swilly  herring-fishery,  which  is  a  winter  one,  on  the 
bounty  of  20.9.  a  ton  ;  they  have  15  ships  belonging  to  the  place, 
from  30  to  150  tons,  at  6  men  each,  and  many  others  trade  here. 
Coals  are  brought  from  Whitehaven,  and  from  Gottenburgh,  and 
Norway  timber  and  iron.  Trade  increases,  and  the  place  is  much 
more  flourishing  than  it  was. 

Rode  in  the  evening  to  Millen  Hill  on  the  coast  of  Ards, 
to  see  the  herring  fleet  go  ont.  It  is  in  the  town-land  of 
Tara,  and  is  an  excellent  spot  for  a  light-house,  which  is 
much  wanted  on  this  coast,  for  it  is  exceedingly  rocky  and 
dangerous  from  St.  John's  point  to  Donaghadee,  so  that  no 
winter  passes  without  shipwrecks,  and  in  some  there  are  a 
dozen.  Under  the  hill  appeared  the  north  and  south  rock, 
with  foul  ground  all  around.  A  light-house  might  be  built 
here  for  <£60,  and  the  annual  expence  would  not  exceed 
<£150. 

The  barony  of  Ards  is  in  general  a  wet,  strong,  or  clay  soil, 
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with  a  good  deal  of  bog;  lets  on  an  average  at  10s.  6d.  an  acre, 
the  whole  comity  10.?.  the  size  of  the  farms  on  a  medium  about  40 
acres,  a  few  up  to  100,  and  many  down  to  5  in  weavers1  hands. 
Course  of  crops. 

1.  Potatoes  dunged  for.  2.  Wheat  yields  from  28  to  40  bushels, 
but  reckon  it  by  cwts.  3.  Barley.  4  Oats.  5.  Clover  for  3 
years,  or  clover  and  hay-seeds  in  case  designed  to  lay  longer,  6, 
7,  and  8.  Oats.  Also, 

1.  Potatoes,    2.  Flax.    3.  Corn,  &c. 

A  great  deal  of  lime  used  from  Carlingford;  the  stone  is 
brought  and  burnt  with  Milford  or  Scotch  culm,  and  costs  them, 
when  burnt,  about  11c?.  a  barrel.  It  has  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial, has  been  used  about  10  or  12  years  :  it  does  best  on  middling 
land  neither  very  dry  nor  wet.  Sea-sand  is  much  used  for 
strong  clay,  and  brings  the  finest  crops  that  can  be.  White 
marie  from  under  the  bogs  they  prefer  to  lime  ;  it  improves  land 
so  much  that  it  will  never  be  as  bad  again.  Wherever  they  can 
get  shell  sand,  they  do,  and  find  the  benefit  very  great :  sea- weed 
they  also  use  for  their  barley  lands,  what  they  get  in  winter;  but 
in  summer  they  dry  and  burn  it  into  kelp.  Cattle  very  trifling, 
only  small  stocks  for  convenience.  The  principal  religion  is 
Presbyterian. 

If  a  weaver  has,  as  most  have,  a  crop  of  flax,  the  wife  and 
daughter  spin  it  and  he  weaves  it :  if  he  is  not  a  weaver,  but 
employed  by  his  farm,  they  carry  the  yarn  to  market.  The  diet 
of  the  poor  is  oaten  bread,  potatoes,  milk,  herrings,  &c.  The 
little  farmers  generally  have  meat  once  a  week  in  summer,  and 
salted  for  winter.  All  keep  cows,  pay  for  summer  grazing  £1  7s. 
and  buy  hay  for  the  winter  to  the  value  of  £1  10s.  They  all 
keep  pigs,  not  much  poultry.  Their  fuel  both  turf  and  coals  ; 
coals  13s.  a  ton.  Car,  horse,  and  driver,  a  day,  Is.  Ad.  A  new 
car  40.?.  to  £3     A  plough  10s.  6d.     A  harrow  15s. 

A  weaver,  who  generally  sows  what  they  call  half  a  peck  of 
flax-seed,  which  is  a  common  peck,  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  the  expence. 

Seed,  3  bushels  to  1J  acre,  Cunningham -measure  .£026 


Ploughing   0  10 

Weeding   009 

Pulling,  1J  women,  at  8d   0  10 

Carried  over   £0    5  3 
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Brought  over   £0    5  3 

Rippling,  1  man,  2  days,  at  lOd   0  18 

Watering,  1  man,  half  a  day   0    0  5 

Car  and  horse   008 

Taking  out,  1J  man,  a  day,  and  1  woman  ditto.    .  0    0  9 

Beetling,  1  man  2  days   018 

Carrying  to  scutch  mill   010 

Scutching,  Is.  4d.  a  stone,  3  stone   0    4  0 

Carrying  back   006 

Heckling,  Is.  4d.  ditto   040 

Rent   020 

No  tythe  of  flax.   

1    2  9 


At  2|  pecks  to  a  rood,  th:s  is,  per  Cunningham  acre,  about  £9    0  0 

Eight  pound  of  flax,  and  three  of  tow,  worth  6d.  or  stone,  rough  ; 
make  30  hanks  of  yarn  for  a  1400  linen :  one  woman  will  spin  it 
in  30  days,  and  earn  4c?.  a  day.  42  hanks  make  a  web  of  25 
yards,  which  is  wove  in  2  weeks,  and  he  earns  5d.  a  yard  or  4±d. 
and  will  sell  green  for  17  ±d.  or  ISd.  a  yard.  Not  a  bleaching 
green  in  all  Ards  for  want  of  water.  All  along  the  coast  of  Ards 
and  in  Strangford  Loch,  sea  wrack  is  collected  by  the  country 
people  with  great  diligence,  for  burning  into  kelp  ;  it  yields  at 
present  from  40s.  to  50s.  a  ton,  the  bleach  greens  have  much  of 
it,  and  the  rest  of  it  exported  to  England.  Some  gentlemen, 
who  keep  their  shores  in  their  own  hands,  pay  the  men  20s.  a  ton 
for  collecting  and  burning :  at  other  times  they  pay  rent  for  the 
shore.  In  Loch  Strangford  the  kelp  is  better  than  on  the  open 
shore.  An  instance  of  industry  in  this  Loch  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded :  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  men  to  draw  stones  from 
their  fields,  and  spread  them  on  the  shores,  in  order  to  make  the 
wrack  (fucus)  grow ;  a  good  crop  being  only  obtained  from  rocks 
and  stones.  Upon  the  coast  of  Ards,  they  have  in  winter  much 
tangle  wrack,  which  they  collect  very  carefully,  form  into  heaps, 
and,  when  rotten,  spread  it  on  their  barley  lands,  and  get  very  fine 
crops,  but  it  is  not  lasting. 

The  plentifulness  of  the  country  about  Portaferry, 
Strangford,  &c.  is  very  great :  this  will  appear  from  the 
following  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  register  of  butchers' 
meat  and  common  poultry  elsewhere  inserted. 

Pigeons  2s.  sl  dozen.  Rabbits  4d.  a  couple.  The  fish 
are,  turbot  4s.  sole  10c?.  a  pair  ;  bret  and  haddock  Id.  each  ; 
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lobsters  5s.  a  dozen ;  oysters  19d.  a  hundred ;  john  dory, 
gurnet,  whiting  4d.  a  dozen  ;  mackarel,  mullet,  partridges, 
and  quails  in  plenty.  Wild  ducks  10(7.  to  Is.  Widgeon  6d. 
a  couple,  barnacle  lOd.  each ;  teal  6d.  a  couple,  plover  3d. 

This  country  is  in  general  beautiful,  but  particularly  so 
about  the  streights  that  lead  into  Strangford  Loch.  From 
Mr.  Savage's  door  the  view  has  great  variety.  To  the  left 
are  tracts  of  hilly  grounds,  between  which  the  sea  appears, 
and  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Isle  of  Man  dis- 
tinctly seen.  In  front  the  hills  rise  in  a  beautiful  outline, 
and  a  round  hill  projects  like  a  promontory  into  the 
streights,  and  under  it  the  town  amidst  groups  of  trees ; 
the  scene  is  chearful  of  itself,  but  rendered  doubly  so  by 
the  ships  and  herring-boats  sailing  in  and  out.  To  the 
right  the  view  is  crowned  by  the  mountains  of  Mourne, 
which,  wherever  seen,  are  of  a  character  peculiarly  bold, 
and  even  terrific.  The  shores  of  the  Loch  behind  Mr. 
Savage's  are  bold  ground,  abounding  with  numerous  pleas- 
ing landscapes  ;  the  opposite  coast,  consisting  of  the  woods 
and  improvements  of  Castle- Ward,  is  a  fine  scenery. 

July  30th,  crossed  the  streights  in  Mr.  Savage's  boat, 
and  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Ainsworth,  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms ;  he  gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  the  barony 
of  Lecale,  of  the  husbandry  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  as 
something  better  than  common. 

The  soil  varies  near  the  sea,  stony  loam,  dry  sound  good  land, 
some  without  stone  between  the  rocky  hillocks,  some  very  stony  ; 
the  land  is  light,  as  mav  be  judged  from  two  horses  being  usually 
in  a  plough,  lets  on  an  average  from  12s.  to  28s.  average  20s. 
the  whole  county  10s.  The  measure  the  plantation  acre.  The 
south  coast  is  the  richest.  Farms  rise  from  5  to  30  acres ;  the 
little  ones  are  all  manufacturers  :  there  are  some  of  30,  and 
perhaps  40,  that  are  not  weavers,  but  most  of  them  employ  looms. 
The  division  of  farms  among  the  sons  has  brought  them  so  low 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  weave  for  subsistence.  In  the 
richer  parts  they  summer-fallow,  and  the  course  then  is : 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat,  average  produce  18  cwt.  3.  Barley 
ditto,  a  ton  per  acre.  4.  Oats,  4  hhds.  each,  12  bushels,  o. 
Pease.  6.  Barley.  7.  Clover  (of  which  they  sow  much)  for  2 
years.    8.  Barley.    9.  Oats.     10.  Wheat. 
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1.  Potatoes  400  bushels.  2.  Barley,  one  ton  and  a  half.  3. 
Barley.  4.  Clover  for  2  years,  much  of  it  soiled  in  the  stable,  a 
practice  which  increases.  Also, 

1.  Plough-lay  for  oats.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Clover  or 
pease. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Barley.  4.  Barley.  5.  Clover  two 
years. 

Have  lately  got  into  the  way  of  eating  down  a  3  year  old  lay,  and 
plough  it  in  July,  and  once  or  twice  more  for  wheat :  but  to  sow 
such  with  pease  or  beans  on  one  earth,  and  then  take  the  wheat, 
would  be  much  better.  Pease  esteemed  a  refreshment,  and  enables 
them  to  have  1  or  2  crops  of  white  com.  Great  quantities  of 
barley  sown,  being  their  principal  crop.  No  turneps.  Their 
manures  are  marie,  shells,  sea- wrack.  Marie  has  been  used 
greatly  for  many  years,  it  is  said  for  above  60 :  it  is  white  marie 
from  the  bottom  of  bogs,  and  some  of  it  immediately  under  the 
surface  ;  they  carry  it  on  horseback  in  bags,  which  hold  each  4 
bushels,  and  they  lay  about  450  to  500  bags  per  acre.  When  the 
farmer  has  not  marie  on  his  own  ground,  he  purchases  it  from  his 
neighbour,  and  pays  from  £1  Is.  to  £1  10s.  for  liberty  to  raise  it, 
and  if  they  carry  it  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  it  costs  them  £6 
an  acre.  They  are  reckoned  very  much  to  have  exhausted  their 
land  ;  for  upon  the  credit  of  a  marling  they  will  take  20  corn- 
crops  running,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  I  was  told,  that  the  deanery 
of  Down,  which  consists  of  tythes  in  Lecale,  was  £2,200  a  year 
35  years  ago,  whereas  it  is  now  no  more  than  £1,600,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  the  Lecale  crops ;  and  this  from  the  abuse  of 
marie.  Second  marlings  do  not  succeed,  they  think  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  tried.  Lime  they  use  only  on  dry  lands,  and  not  often. 
They  have  the  stone  from  Carlingford,  and  they  burn  it  with 
coals  ;  it  costs  them  1  Id.  a  barrel,  lay  from  80  to  150  ;  the  lighter 
the  land,  the  less  they  lay  on  it :  it  lasts  8  or  9  crops ;  does  upon 
old  marled  lands  better  than  a  second  marling.  Sea  shelly  sand 
and  gravel  they  have  upon  their  own  shore  ;  lay  them  thick  on 
stiff  reddish  clay  soils,  and  find  great  effect  from  them ;  lay 
greater  quantities  much  than  of  marie,  about  800  one-horse  loads, 
the  best  crops  in  the  barony  are  gained  by  it.  Parts  by  shelling 
advanced  from  5s.  to  25s.  an  acre.  Very  little  grass  land,  and 
scarce  any  cattle;  but  cows  to  every  farm  for  convenience.  The 
farmers  are  generally,  not  only  in  Lecale  but  the  whole  county, 
much  better  and  wealthier  than  formerly. 
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Ty  thes  generally  compounded  2s.  2d.  an  acre  for  all  under  crops. 
The  price  of  provisions  has  risen  in  general  one-third  in  20  years. 
And  a  cow  which,  40  years  ago,  was  bought  for  25s.  is  now  £5  5s. 
and  as  good  a  horse,  25  years  ago,  for  £4  to  £5  as  now  for  £10 
to  £12. 

There  are  some  cottars  who  have  not  farms,  only  a  potatoe 
garden,  a  patch  of  flax,  grass  for  a  cow,  and  a  little  straw  lor  the 
winter,  for  all  which  they  pay  £2  2s.  a  year.  Rise  in  the  price 
of  labour  from  4d.  and  5d.  and  6^d.  and  ditto  in  20  years.  The 
fuel  generally  coals,  which  are  13s.  to  18s,  a  ton,  and  they  send 
their  children  to  pick  up  dung  to  burn ;  yet  this  is  the  country 
that  I  have  heard  commended  for  husbandry.  Building  a  mud 
farm-house  £8.     Ditto,  stone  and  slate  £30. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  very  generally  through  the 
barony.  In  Downpatrick  1  there  are  500  webs  sold  every  week, 
at  Is.  Id.  a  yard,  and  26s.  each,  being  from  800  to  1400,  in  general 
1200  linen ;  which  1200  web  will  take  38  hanks  of  4  hank  yarn;  and 
a  woman  will  on  an  average  spin  the  38  hanks  in  as  many  days, 
being  paid  Ad.  a  hank ;  a  weaver  will  make  it  in  a  fortnight,  and 
has  10s.  for  it. 

Upon  the  marling  coming  in,  there  was  a  corn-coasting  trade 
opened  from  Strangford,  and  it  flourished  considerably  ;  but  fell 
off  pretty  much,  as  has  been  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  deanery 
of  Downe.  The  trade  has,  however,  been  upon  the  increase  for 
about  4  years  ;  from  the  11th  of  September,  1775,  to  July  the  1  St, 
1776,  there  were  100  cargoes  of  wheat  and  barley,  about  50  tons 
each  on  an  average,  to  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Lisbon,  &c.  and 
to  Dublin.  Two-thirds  to  Dublin,  and  one-third  foreign,  which 
export  received  the  bounty.  The  export  both  foreign  and  coast- 
ing, in  1774,  nearly  the  same  as  1775.  In  1773  about  75  cargoes  ; 
in  177i,  60  to  70.  The  trade  in  general  of  Strangford,  export, 
import,  ships  and  seamen,  has  been  in  general  increasing  for  10 
years  last  past ;  but  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  last  March 
higher  than  ever  it  was  before,  having  every  year  been  in  a  regular 
gradation.  The  decline  of  1772  and  1773,  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, &c.  not  felt  in  the  trade  of  this  place. 

To  the  port  of  Strangford,  which  includes  Downpatrick,  Dun- 
drum,  Killilea,  Killoch,  Portaferry,  Comber,  and  Newtown,  there 
belong  30  vessels,  from  35  to  1 50  tons  burthen,  besides  fishing 
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vessels,  of  which  27  sail  received  the  bounty  in  1775  :  the  same 
number  in  1774,  in  177*2  twenty-three.  The  burthen  of  the 
vessels  in  1775  from  28  to  75  tons,  and  the  bounty  about  £700. 
All  up  the  channel,  to  Strangford  and  Killilea,  and  into  the  Loch, 
there  is  30  feet  water,  and  on  the  bar  there  is  as  much  in  the 
lowest  springs.  A  ship  of  100  guns  might  lie  within  15  yards  of 
the  shore. 

Called  at  Lord  Bangor's  at  Castle  Ward,1  to  deliver  a 
letter  of  recommendation ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  on  a 
sailing  party  to  England  ;  walked  through  the  woods,  &c. 
The  house  was  built  by  the  present  Lord.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice  with  two  principal  fronts,  but  not  of  the 
same  architecture,  for  the  one  is  Gothic,  and  the  other 
Grecian.  From  the  temple  is  a  fine  wooded  scene;  you 
look  down  on  a  glen  of  wood,  with  a  winding  hill  quite 
covered  with  it,  and  which  breaks  the  view  of  a  large  bay: 
over  it  appears  the  peninsula  of  Strangford,  which  con- 
sists of  inclosures  and  wood.  To  the  right,  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  a  fine  grove,  which  projects  into  it.  A  ship  at 
anchor  added  much.  The  house  well  situated  above  several 
rising  woods,  the  whole  scene  a  fine  one.  I  remarked  in 
Lord  Bangor's  domains  a  fine  field  of  turneps,  but  unhoed. 
There  was  some  cabbages  also. 

I  took  the  road  to  Downpatrick,  through  a  various 
country  ;  Down  Bay  is  on  the  left,  and  exhibits  an  amazing 
variety  of  islands,  creeks,  and  bays,  which  appear  among 
cultivated  hills  in  a  most  picturesque  manner.  Here  I  saw 
sheep  grazing  in  a  ditch,  confined  by  a  line  fastened  by  two 
pins,  and  drove  into  the  ground,  and  passing  through  rings 
which  hung  from  a  strap  round  their  necks,  so  that  they 
could  move  only  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

To  Eedemon,2  the  seat  of  Arthur  Johnston,  Esq;  got 
there  late  in  the  evening  ;  but,  being  absent,  I  desired  the 
servants  to  give  me  a  bed,  dreading  being  caught  again  at 
a  village  cabbin. 

July  31st,  to  Saintfield.3  Rents  are  10s.  6d.  an  acre.  Several 
bogs  here  ;  one  in  particular  half  cultivated,  the  rest  unimproved  ; 

1  Castle  Ward  House,  near  Strangford.  co.  Down. 
J  Rademan  House,  near  Cross  gar.  co.  Down. 
3  Sainttield.  co.  Down. 
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fine  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley,  were  on  it.  One  piece  of  oats 
shoots  directly  into  the  uncultivated  part,  and  shews  plainly  what 
might  be  done  with  all  the  bogs  of  this  country. 

Reached  Belfast  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  then  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Holmes;  also  a  letter  from  Doctor  Haliday,  who, 
being  absent  himself,  recommended  me  to  several  other  gentlemen. 
Gained  upon  the  whole  the  information  I  wished  ;  it  consisted  of 
the  following  particulars  :  — 

The  imports  of  Belfast  consist  in  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and 
wines.  Till  within  these  two  years  much  grain,  since  that  none  ; 
but  have  on  the  contrary  exported  some.  Coals  from  Britain. 
Iron,  timber,  hemp,  and  ashes  from  the  Baltic.  Barilla  from 
Spain  for  the  bleach-greens.  Tea,  raw  sugars,  hops,  and  porter 
the  principal  articles  from  Great  Britain.  From  North  America, 
wheat,  staves,  flour,  and  flax-seed ;  all  which  cut  off  at  present. 
The  exports  are  beef,  butter,  pork,  to  the  West  Indies  and 
France.  The  great  article,  linen  cloth  to  London  ;  formerly  some 
to  America.  The  balance  much  in  favour  of  the  place.  Deny, 
Newry,  and  Belfast,  the  linen  export  towns  ;  two-thirds  from 
Belfast,  a  little  from  Deny,  the  rest  from  Newry.  There  are 
three  sugar  houses  here.  The  number  of  ships  belonging  to 
Belfast  about  50  sail  from  20  to  300  tons.  A  vessel  of  200  tons, 
half  loaded,  may  come  to  the  Quay,  there  being  9  and  a  half  to 
10  feet  water;  larger  vessels  lay  2  miles  and  a  half  down.  The 
trade  of  Belfast  was  at  its  height  in  1770:  1771,  1772,  and  1773, 
were  the  worst  years  ;  1774,  and  1775  it  has  been  mending;  but 
1774,  and  1775  not  equal  to  1770,  and  1771,  by  one-third.  It  is 
curious  to  see  from  hence  how  the  trade  of  this  place  has  vibrated 
with  the  linen  manufacture,  that  being  just  the  account  1  have 
received  of  the  progress  of  that  fabrick.  Calculated  that  the 
trade  of  Belfast  in  general  encreased  one-third  in  fifteen  years, 
ending  in  1770,  or  1771.  The  number  of  people  supposed  to 
amount  to  from  12  to  15,000. 

Belfast  being  the  place  from  whence  the  emigrations 
were  the  greatest,  I  made  many  enquiries  concerning  them, 
and  found  that  they  have  for  many  years  had  a  regular 
emigration  of  about  2000  annually  ;  but  in  1772  the  decline 
of  the  linen  manufacture  encreased  the  number  ;  and,  the 
same  cause  continuing,  in  1773  they  were  at  the  highest, 
when  4000  went.    In  1774  there  were  but  few ;  and  in 
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1775  there  were  none,  nor  any  since.  Some  that  went  had 
property,  and  so  had  some  of  those  that  always  went.  In 
general  they  were  the  most  idle  and  worthless,  and  not 
reckoned  any  loss  to  the  country.  In  1771  there  were  300 
looms  in  Belfast,  but  in  1774  there  were  only  180. 

There  is  a  considerable  slaughter  at  this  place.  In  1775  cured 
6,000  barrels  of  beef,  at  40s.  a  barrel,  in  the  town  ;  and  5,500  of 
pork  at  50*  The  principal  part  of  the  grazing  land  the  lower 
part  of  Antrim  from  Ballymena  towards  Larne,  and  Ballymony ; 
some  from  Meath  and  even  from  Sligo.  The  hogs  from  Armagh, 
Down,  and  Antrim,  weigh  on  an  average  2  cwt.  fattened  mostly 
on  potatoes ;  6  or  7  years  ago  they  exported  500  barrels  of  pork. 
In  1775,  7,000.  In  1776,  it  will  be  10,000.  When  oatmeal  above 
Id.  or  l^d  a  pound,  the  poor  live  entirely  upon  potatoes  and  milk  ; 
no  meat;  but  herrings  in  the  season.  Price  of  provisions,  &c.  at 
Belfast  are:  potatoes  9d.  &  bushel,  pigeons  6d.  a  couple,  rabbits 
ditto,  salmon  2c?.  a  pound,  lobsters  6d.  plaice  three  farthings  per 
lb.  oysters  Is.  to  4s.  per  hundred,  fresh  cod  Id.  per  lb.  barnacle  Is. 
widgeon  Is.  a  pair,  oatmeal  three  farthings  per  lb.  lime  Is.  per 
barrel,  coals  13s.  a  ton.  Labour  the  year  round  Is  Id.  in  the 
town,  8d.  in  the  country.  Seamen  30s.  a  month,  and  ship  pro- 
visions. Spinners  earn  3c?.  a  day.  Weavers  Is.  Id.  they  never 
go  for  labourers. 

Gross  custom  including  excise  upon  tobacco  and  foreign  spirits. 


1763   £32,900 

1764   35,700 

1765    49,600 

1766    53,600 

1767    56,800 

1768    56,200 

1769    51,500 

1770   63,600 

1771    62,100 

1772    5&,700 

1773    59,900 

1774    60,100 

1775    64,800 

In  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March  1774,  pieces  of  linen 
exported  147,218  ;  yards  3,713,822. 

I.  '  L 
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Pieces. 

From  1st  November  1771,  to  1st  May,  1772  .  .  .  85,402 
Next  half  year  91,712 

177,114 

First  half  year   95,928 

Second  ditto   87,089 

Total  183,017 


Belfast  is  a  very  well  built  town  of  brick,  they  having  no 
stone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  strait,  and  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  15,000, 
make  it  appear  lively  and  busy.  The  public  buildings  are 
not  numerous  or  very  striking,  but  over  the  Exchange  Lord 
Donnegal  is  building  an  assembly  room,  60  feet  long,  by 
30  broad,  and  24  high  ;  a  very  elegant  room.  A  card  room 
adjoining,  30  by  22,  and  22  high ;  and  a  tea  room  of  the 
same  size.  His  Lordship  is  also  building  a  new  church, 
which  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  most  pleasing  I  have  any 
where  seen  :  it  is  74  by  54,  and  30  feet  high  to  the  cornice  ; 
the  isles  separated  by  a  double  row  of  columns ;  nothing 
can  be  lighter  or  more  pleasing.  The  town  belongs  entirely 
to  his  Lordship.  Rent  of  it  .£2,000  a  year.  His  estate 
extends  from  Drumbridge,1  near  Lisburne,  to  Lame,2  20 
miles  in  a  right  line,  and  is  10  broad.  His  royalties  are 
great,  containing  the  whole  of  Loch  Neagh,  which  is  I 
suppose  the  greatest  of  any  subject  in  Europe.  His  eel 
fishery  at  Tome,  and  Port-New,  on  the  river  Ban,  lets  for 
£500  a  year;  and  all  the  fisheries  are  his  to  the  leap  at 
Colraine.  The  estate  is  supposed  to  be  <£31,000  a  year, 
the  greatest  at  present  in  Ireland.  Innishoen,  in  Donnegal, 
is  his,  and  is  <£11,000  of  it.  In  Antrim,  Lord  Antrim's  is 
the  most  extensive  property,  being  4  baronies,  and  173,000 
acres.  The  rent  .£8,000  a  year,' but  relet  for  .£64,000  a 
year,  by  tenants  that  have  perpetuities,  perhaps  the  crudest 
instance  in  the  world  of  carelessness  for  the  interests  of 
posterity.    The  present  Lord's  father  granted  those  leases. 

Mr.  Portis  of  Belfast,  last  year  sowed  3  acres  2  rood  of  flax; 


I)rumhe£  ro.  Down. 


Larne,  co.  Antrim. 
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let  it  stand  till  quite  ripe,  then  stacked  it  like  corn,  and  threshed 
it  in  March  ;  produce  of  seed  8  hogsheads,  which  sold  at  £4  4s. 
or  £33  12s.  He  watered  it  then,  and  went  through  the  whole 
operation  as  common.  By  being  kept  so  long,  he  found  it  re- 
quired less  watering  than  in  the  common  way.  This  is  not  the 
usual  method  of  doing  it. 


Dr. 

3  a.  2  k.  at  156'.  per  acre  2  12  6 
Ploughing  with  2  horses, 

plowman  and  boy,  at 

4s.  2d.  per  day,  4  days  0  16  8 
Harrowing  and  sowing, 

os.  4d.  and  cleaning 

the  furrows,  4s.  ..098 
One  hogshead  of  seed  .400 

Reaping  16  0 

Stacking,  thatching  and 

bringing  home  .  .  0  15  0 
Expences   of  watering, 

drying,  taking  to  the 

mill,  and  cleaning,  at 

2d.  per  lb.  896  lb, 

large  allowance 


Cr. 

By  8  hogsheads  of  clear 

seed  sold  at  £4  4s.  per 

hogshead  .  .  .  .  33  12  0 
By  896  lb.  clean  flax 

sold  at  6rf.  a  lb.   .    .22    8  0 

Would  have  sold  for  Id.  if  it 
had  been  judiciously  managed,  by 
suffering  it  to  lay  a  day  or  two 
longer  in  the  water,  which  would 
have  made  the  flax  finer. 


Net  profit 


.  7 

9 

4 

£17 

9 

o 

.'38 

10 

10 

£56 

0 

0 

£56    0  0 

... 

Note. — The  ground  was  rather  inclined  to  clay,  was  ploughed  from 
lay,  but  received  no  manure  for  two  years  ;  ploughed  about  Christmas, 
furrowed  and  sowed  the  latter  end  of  March,  but  covered  with  a  shovel 
from  the  furrows,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  an  half  thick. 


Some  of  the  expences  of  an  acre  of  common  flax  near  Belfast. 


Rent   10  0 

Tythe  by  modus   010 

Seed,  hogshead,  or  7  bushels,  at  85   2  16  0 

Sowing   006 

Ploughing  and  harrowing   0    8  8 

Stones  and  clods   022 

Weeding,  8  women  1  day   0    4  4 

Pulling,  20  women   0  10  10 

Watering   0    3  b 

Taking  out  and  grass-carrying,  drying  and  beetling  110 

Scutching  all  at  mills  Is.  4d.  a  stone.   

Heckling,  Is.  4d.  ditto.  £6    7  9 
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I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Isaac,  near  Belfast,  had  4  acres,  Irish 
measure,  of  strong  clay  land  not  broken  up  for  many  years,  which 
being  amply  manured  with  lime  rubbish,  and  sea  shells,  and 
fallowed,  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  yield  £87  9$.  at  9s.  to  12*.  per 
cwt.  Also  that  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Ballinderry,  near  Lisburne,  a 
tenant  of  Lord  Hertford's,  has  rarely  any  wheat  that  does  not 
yield  him  £18  an  acre.  The  tillage  of  the  neighbourhood  for  10 
miles  round,  is  doubled  in  a  few  years.  Shall  export  1.000  ton 
of  corn  this  year  from  Belfast,  most  of  it  to  the  West-Indies, 
particularly  oats. 

August  1st,  to  Arthur  Buntin's,  Esq;  near  Belfast;  the  soil  a 
stiff  clay;  lets  at  old  rents  105.  new  ones  18s.  the  town  parks  of 
that  place  30s.  to  70s.  ten  miles  round  it  10s.  to  20.9.  average  13t. 
A  great  deal  of  flax  sown,  every  countryman  having  a  little, 
always  on  potatoe  land,  and  one  ploughing:  they  usually  bow 
each  family  a  bushel  of  seed.  Those  who  have  no  land  pay  the 
farmers  20s.  rent  for  the  land  a  bushel  of  seed  sows,  and  always 
on  potatoe  land.  They  plant  many  more  potatoes  than  they  eat  to 
supply  the  market  at  Belfast ;  manure  for  them  with  all  their  dung, 
and  some  of  them  mix  dung,  earth,  and  lime,  and  this  La  found  to 
do  better.  There  is  much  alabaster  near  the  town,  which  is  used 
for  stucco  plaister ;  sells  from  £1  Is.  to  25s.  a  ton. 

In  my  way  to  Antrim,  viewed  the  bleach-green  of  Mr. 
Tho.  Sinclair;  it  is  the  oompletest  I  had  seen  here.  I 
understood  that  the  bleaching  season  lasted  9  months,  and 
that  watering  on  the  grass  was  quite  left  off.  Mr.  Sinclair 
himself  was  not  at  home,  or  I  should  probably  have  gained 
some  intelligence  that  might  have  been  useful. 

Crossed  the  mountains  by  the  new  road  to  Antrim,  and 
found  them  to  the  summits  to  consist  of  exceeding  good 
loam,  and  such  as  would  improve  into  good  meadow.  It 
is  all  thrown  to  the  little  adjoining  farms,  with  very  little 
or  any  rent  paid  for  it.  They  make  no  other  use  of  it  than 
turning  their  cows  on.  Pity  they  do  not  improve  ;  a  work 
more  profitable  than  any  they  could  undertake.  All  the 
way  to  Antrim  lands  let  at  an  average  at  Ss.  The  linen 
manufacture  spreads  over  the  whole  country,  consequently 
the  farms  are  very  small,  being  nothing  but  patches  for 
the  convenience  of  weavers. 

From  Antrim  to  Shames  Castle  the  road  runs  at  the  end 
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of  Loch  Neagh,  commanding  a  noble  view  of  it ;  of  such  an 
extent  that  the  eye  can  see  no  land  over  it.  It  appears  like 
a  perfect  sea,  and  the  shore  is  broken  sand  banks,  which 
look  so  much  like  it,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  the  water 
to  be  fresh.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the  Castle,  I  was  most 
agreeably  saluted  with  four  men  hoeing  a  field  of  turneps 
round  it,  as  a  preparation  for  grass.  These  were  the  first 
turnep  hoers  I  have  seen  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  more  pleased 
than  if  I  had  seen  four  emperors. 

The  Castle  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lake,  the 
windows  commanding  a  very  noble  view  of  it ;  and  this 
has  the  finer  effect,  as  the  woods  are  considerable,  and  form 
a  fine  accompany ment  to  this  noble  inland  sea.  Mr.  O'Niel 
not  only  received  me  with  the  most  flattering  politeness, 
but  was  extremely  assiduous  for  my  correct  information. 

He  is  a  very  considerable  farmer,  has  sown  turneps  three 
years,  never  less  than  11  acres,  and  has  fattened  oxen  and  cows, 
and  kept  milch  ones  on  them,  and  has  found  them  exceedingly 
useful.  The  beasts  throve  perfectly  well,  and  is  well  convinced 
that  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial ;  by  their  means  he  has 
carried  on  his  fat  bullocks  from  autumn,  when  they  would  sell  for 
£8  10s.  being  50s.  profit  on  £6  the  purchase  price;  but  from 
turneps,  he  sells  at  £11  11*.  to  £14.  A  clearer  testimony  cannot 
be  given.  The  cabbages  were  applied  to  the  same  use  when  the 
turneps  were  gone. 

Mr.  O'Xiel  plants  his  potatoes  in  the  furrows  the  plough  forms 
as  it  stirs  the  land,  by  which  a  very  great  saving  is  made  in 
labour,  and  the  crops  better  than  common.  Among  his  woods, 
he  has  a  great  deal  of  fern  (pteris  aquilina),  all  regularly  cut  and 
stacked  for  littering  the  farm  horses,  by  which  means  he  raises 
great  quantities  of  manure.  Xone  of  the  farmers  use  oxen  in 
ploughing,  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen,  except  Mr.  O'Xiel,  and  Mr. 
Lesly.  Mr.  O'Xiel  introduced  the  custom,  and  has  found  it 
uncommonly  beneficial.  Has  manured  13  acres  of  clay  land  with 
gravel  from  the  lake  shore,  1,700  car  loads,  each  3  barrels  per  acre. 
It  is  not  lime  stone  gravel,  but  small  pebbly,  without  any  earth 
among  it.  It  was  laid  on  in  1775,  the  year  of  fallow,  and  now  is 
under  wheat,  the  best  crop  acknowledged  that  ever  was  seen 
upon  the  land.  He  has  many  one  horse  carts,  which  carry  6 
barrels,  and  the  common  car  carries  only  3.    As  I  wanted  to 
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know  the  weight  of  a  common  Irish  car,  Mr.  O'Xiel  ordered  one 
to  be  weighed;  it  was  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  One  of  his  carts 
weighed  at  the  same  time  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lb.  Much  hollow 
draining  done  at  Shaens  Castle,  cut  three  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
and  filled  with  white-thorn  bushes  ;  the  soil  strong  loam  with 
stones  on  clay;  the  effect  very  considerable;  the  land  made  dry, 
which  before  draining  was  perfectly  poaching.  Of  this  great 
improvement  he  has  done  77  acres.  The  soil  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  in  general  what  is  here  called  stiff  clay  ;  that  is,  as  I  found, 
a  strong  stony  loam  on  a  yellow  clay.  Some  bog,  and  a  little 
sandy  skirt  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake.  Bog  is  so  scattered,  that 
none  of  Mr.  O'Niel's  tenants  are  farther  than  half  a  mile  from  it. 
1  vents  rise  from  6*.  to  10*.  average  8.9. 

Farms,  as  in  all  the  linen  countries,  are  generally  very 
small ;  they  rise  from  5  acres  to  100,  but  in  general  they 
are  from  5  to  30.  Scarce  any  of  them  but  are  weavers,  or 
the  employers  of  weavers  ;  but  they  have  such  a  custom  of 
splitting  their  farms  among  their  children,  that  one  of  6 
acres  will  be  divided.  Mr.  O'Neille  has  found  this  to  be 
a  source  of  the  greatest  misery  and  inconvenience,  for  the 
portions  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  live  on  them  ;  the 
least  accident,  such  as  the  death  of  a  cow,  &c.  reduces  them 
to  want,  so  that  neither  rent  nor  any  common  demand  can 
be  paid.  They  are  likewise  obliged,  in  order  to  make  their 
little  patch  come  near  to  their  support,  to  crop  it  every 
year  with  oats,  till  the  land  is  become  almost  a  caput 
mortuum  ;  and  they  are  reduced  to  great  distress  with 
paying  a  very  low  rent.  This  is  also  found  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  rents,  much  under  the  value,  are  got  from  them 
with  great  difficulty,  depending  entirely  on  their  web,  and 
by  means  of  their  husbandry  are  sometimes  disappointed 
even  by  that.  They  are  by  no  means  in  good  circumstances, 
but  much  distressed  by  every  demand.  In  respect  to  living, 
their  diet  is  milk,  potatoes,  and  oat-bread ;  very  little 
butter,  as  they  sell  what  they  make.  Not  less  than  a  20 
acred  farmer  has  a  side  of  salted  beef  in  a  winter.  Many  of 
them  nothing  but  potatoes  and  milk,  some  only  water. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  common  as  a  labourer  unconnected 
with  the  manufacture.  Every  cabbin  has  a  dog  regularly. 
There  is  a  custom  here  called  run  dale,  which  is  a  division 
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of  their  farms  into  spaces  by  balks,  without  fences,  which 
they  take  here  and  there,  exactly  like  the  common  fields  of 
England.  It  is  a  most  pernicious  custom,  which  gives  to 
all  these  farms  the  mischiefs  of  our  open  field  system  in 
England.  I  believe  it  prevails  down  in  Wexford,  &c.  where 
I  mentioned  farms  in  partnership  without  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining this  circumstance. 

The  rent  of  the  county  in  general  is  £100,000  a  year,  and 
there  are  not  400,000  acres,  or  5s.  6d.  an  acre.  Land  sells  at 
21  years  purchase.  The  courses. — 1.  Potatoes.  2.  Oats,  the 
produce  40  bushels.  3.  Oats,  30  bushels.  4.  Oats,  25  bushels. 
5.  Left  for  weeds  and  rubbish  2  years. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  out  to 
weeds. 

No  clover,  turneps,  &c.  Also,  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat,  4  to 
8  barrels.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  Potatoes  are  all  put  in  the 
trenching  way ;  all  their  clung  used  for  them,  except  now  and 
then  a  little  for  barley.  They  plant  30  to  40  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre.  Weed  them  by  hand,  and  get  on  an  average  about  300  or 
400  bushels.  A  family  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four 
child  ren,  will  eat  3  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  20  lb.  weight  of  oat- 
meal a  week.  No  natural  manure  of  any  kind  used,  nor  lime. 
Some  few  will  burn  the  surface  of  the  bogs  to  ashes,  and  carry 
them  to  their  lands  for  oats,  on  clay,  and  the  effect  is  found  to  be 
considerable.  Tythes  are  paid  per  acre  2s.  for  oats,  potatoes  and 
flax  nothing.  County  cess  2d.  an  acre.  No  tea  drank  in  the 
country,  or  at  least  very  little.  The  leases  are  3  lives,  or  31 
years.  No  men  who  hire  lare^e  tracts  in  order  to  relet  again, 
but  plenty  of  them  under  Lord  Antrim,  even  to  2  or  £3,000  a 
year  a  man.  The  increase  of  the  people  is  very  great,  extrava- 
gantly so ;  and  is  felt  severely  by  emigration  being  stopped  at 
present.  Meat  ±d.  to  Id.  rise  in  20  years.  A  poor  man's  firing 
is  6  days  labour  cutting,  which,  with  all  expence,  will  be£i  10s. 
at  a  mile  distance,  or  90  kish  of  turf.  For  flax  they  plough  their 
potatoe  land  once. 


The  Expence  of  an  Acre. 


Rent  

One  ploughing  and  harrowing 


0  8  0 
0  10  6 


Carried  forward    ...  0186 
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Brought  forward    ...  0  18  6 

Seed.  4  J  bushels,  at  12s   2140 

Picking  stones  or  clods  they  have  left  off. 

Tytlie,  2s.  a  bushel   090 

Scarce  any  weeding. 

Pulling.  9  women  a  day,  at  lOd   0    7  6 

And  4  men  a  day,  Is.  Gd   0    6  0 

Taking  out  ditto    060 

Grassing,  6  women,  at  lOd   050 


Trust  to  the  sun  only  for  drying,  finding  that  the  fire 
makes  it  husky  and  bad,  losing  by  it  at  the  mills. 
Rippling  not  common  till  lat<  ly. 

Send  it  all  to  the  mills  for  beetling  and  scutching, 

Is.  Id.  a  stone,  54  stone  the  average  acre    ....  2186 

Heckling,  by  flax  dressers  who  go  about,  at  lOd.  a  stone      2    5  0 


£10    9  6 


After  heckling,  each  stone  will  have  5  lb.  flax,  and  three  ot  tow 
5  lb.  at  Is.  2d.      ...  0510 
3  lb.  at  8d   0    2  0 


£0    7  10  the  stone,  price  to  sell. 


54  stone,  at  7s.  lOd.  .  .  21  3  0 
Expences  10    9  6 


Profit    .    .    £10  13  6 


The  flax  is  spun  from  4  to  8  hanks  to  the  pound.  Some  very 
curious  will  spin  it  to  10  and  12,  average  6,  or  30  to  the  5  lb. 
which  will  sell  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  the  spangle  of  4  hanks,  or  10c?. 
a  hank.  Women  are  generally  hired  to  spin,  at  from  16s.  to  30s. 
the  half  year  and  board,  and  engage  to  spin  for  30s.  6  hanks  a 
week  The  3  lb.  of  tow  will  make  9  hanks  of  3  hanks  per  lb.  of 
which  they  make  linen  for  labourers  shirts,  &c.  and  sells  for  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  2d.  per  yard  white.  The  6  hank  yarn  will  spin  into  a  1,600 
web;  they  make  from  14  to  20  hundred.  63  hanks  of  6  hank 
yarn  will  make  a  web  of  1,600  cloth.  The  weaver  is  paid  Id.  a 
yard;  he  will  do  2  yards  a  day,  including  dressing,  &c.  and  the 
piece  will  sell  in  the  monthly  market  of  Kandalstown  for  Is.  11c?. 
to  2s.  a  yard  green. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


The  "  Hearts  of  Steel." — Mr.  Lesly's  farming. — Emigrations  of  the 
idle  and  dissolute. — Salmon  fishery. — Giant's  Causeway. — Derry. — 
Inch  Island. — Herring  fishery. — Clonleigh. 


HE  Hearts  of  Steel  lasted  3  years;  began  in  1770 


-I-  against  rents  and  tythes,  and  from  that  went  to  all 
sorts  of  grievances.  All  was  night  work,  with  many  fire- 
arms. It  was  in  reality  owing  to  the  impudence  and  level- 
ling spirit  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Eoman  Catholicks  were 
the  most  quiet.  Tythes,  however,  were  a  real  grievance ; 
the  proctors  let  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second  year  with 
them  run  by  bond,  and  they  oppressed  them  by  holding 
the  bond  over  their  heads.  These  tythe  farmers  are  a  bad 
set  of  people.  In  the  emigrations  of  1772  and  1773,  many 
farmers  took  with  them  from  J230  to  <£300. 

Near  Brochaine,  a  lodge  of  Mr  O'NieFs,  10  miles  distant, 
there  are  some  large  grazing  farms  ;  a  few  that  fatten  2  or  300 
bullocks,  but  in  general  on  poor  hilly  land  at  3s.  to  6s.  an  acre. 
The  bullocks  are  4  cwt.  buy  in  at  £4  and  sell  out  from  £5  to  £6. 

August  3d,  passing  Randalstown,1  had  a  constant  view  of 
Slamish,  a  remarkable  mountain  rising  from  a  range  of  other 
mountains.  Slamish  in  Irish  is  I  the  mountain,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence ;  under  it,  in  the  vale,  is  a  bog  of  great  length  ;  and 
between  Aghoghill  and  Rasharkin  another  very  improveable. 
Between  Rasharkin  and  Ballymony  2  to  the  left,  a  vast  one  many 
miles  in  length,  chiefly  improveable.  To  Lesly-Hill,3  where  I 
found  Mr.  Lesly,  a  warm  admirer  of  husbandry,  and  practising 
it  on  a  scale  not  often  met  with.  I  have  no  where  met  with  any 
person  more  inclined,  or  better  able  to  inform  me  minutely  on 
every  object.  He  has  made  considerable  improvements  of  bog  ; 
very  near  his  house  was  one  of  20  feet  deep,  which  he  has  entirely 
reclaimed.  His  operation  was  cutting  a  main  drain  8  feet  wide, 
5  deep,  and  4  wide  at  bottom,  at  9d.  a  perch  ;  then  it  was  levelled 
by  digging  at  Sd.  a  square  perch  ;  part  of  it  covered  with  dung, 


1  Randalstown,  co.  Antrim.  2  All  in  co.  Antrim. 

3  Leslie  Hill  House,  near  Ballymoney,  co.  Antrim. 
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320  cars  an  acre,  each  3  cwt.  and  planted  with  potatoes.  The 
crop  320  bushels  per  acre,  and  then  levelled  the  trenches  and 
sowed  bushels  of  hay  seeds  per  acre.  The  other  part  marledt 
160  cars,  10  bushels  each  per  acre,  and  grasses  sown  at  once. 
The  potatoe  part  much  the  finest.  In  another  part  of  the  bog, 
he  improved  it  by  cutting  drains  6  perch  asunder,  4  feet  wide,  and 
3  deep,  at  4d.  a  perch ;  has  improved  some  bog  by  first  draining, 
then  liming  on  the  surface,  160  barrels  per  acre  ;  ploughing  3 
times,  and  sowing  wheat  in  the  trenching  way.  The  crop  8  to 
10  barrels  an  acre.  On  a  healthy  bog,  12  feet  deep,  drained,  then 
limed,  and  formed  beds  6  feet  broad,  with  trenches  of  2  ;  and  in 
the  spring  sowed  oats  covered  out  of  the  same  furrows  with  spades  ; 
the  oats  indifferent.  Is  now  digging  another  bog,  and  burning 
it.  In  general  would  recommend  in  this  improvement  to  cut  the 
main  drains  8  feet  wide,  and  5  deep,  which  must  be  made  where- 
ever  the  fall  is;  if  only  one  fall,  one  drain  will  do.  Then  at  6 
perch  asunder,  cut  cross  drains,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  deep;  this 
draining  will  make  it  in  a  year  dry  enough  for  cars  ;  carry  160 
loads  an  acre  of  dung,  each  5  cwt.  If  not  dung,  then  marie,  and 
on  the  manuring  trench  in  potatoes  in  the  common  way.  If 
neither  dung  nor  marie,  then  clay,  and  dig  it  in  ;  sow  hay  seeds, 
and  roll  well.  After  the  potatoes,  dig  or  plough,  and  level,  and 
sow  oats.  The  crop  40  bushels,  and  with  the  oats  the  hay  seeds. 
Is  clear  that  this  system  will  improve  any  bog. 

Mr.  Lesly's  course  of  crops  on  stiff  clay  is, —  1.  Fallow  and 
lime.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Clover  for 
2  years,  plough  in  the  second  crop  the  second  year.  After  two 
ploughings,  he  harrows  and  limes,  160  barrels  per  Cunningham 
acre ;  after  the  lime  is  well  slacked,  a  slight  harrowing  to  mix  it. 
Before  sowing  a  very  shallow  ploughing,  and  a  slight  harrowing 
to  level.  Then  line  out  the  lands  8  feet,  and  furrows  18  inches 
wide :  sow  the  land,  and  cover  the  seed  with  the  trenches,  cut 
1  foot  deep,  to  cover  1  inch  deep.  By  this  means  gets  immense 
crops.     Expences  and  produce, — 


1.  and  2.  Fallow  and  Wheat. 


Rent  

County  cess  .    .    .  . 
Ditto  second  year      .  , 
Three  ploughings  at  10s. 


1    3  0 

0  0  3 

1  3  3 
1  10  0 


Carried  forward 


£3  16  6 
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Brought  forward   £3  16  6 

Two  harro  wings,  at  25.  6c?   050 

160  barrels  of  lime,  at  Is.  Id   8  13  4 

Spreading   026. 

Seed,  1J  bushel,  at  5s   0    7  6 

Sowing   002 

Tremhing,  10  men,  at  Sd,  a  day   0    6  & 

Weeding,  1  man  1  day   008 

Reaping,  6  men  1  day,  at  8d.   0    4  0 

Carting  to  barn,  1  cart  and  1  horse.  3  acns  a  day,  at  100 

perch  distance,  all  expences   0    2  2 

Threshing,  Is.  a  barrel,  12  barrels   0  12  0 

Carriage  to  market   0  15  O 

Expences  £15    5  6 

Produce. 

12  barrels,  at  £1  2s   13    4  0 

Straw   10  0 


Produce   £1440 

Loss  ;   £1  10 

3.  Barley. 

Rent  and  cess   13  0' 

2  ploughings   1    0  O 

1  harrowing    026 

Seed,  2\  bushels   06a 

Sowing   002 

Trenching   06a 

Weeding   008 

Reaping   040 

Carting   020 

Threshing,  8  bolls,  at  Is.  1  d   0    8  8 

Carriage   014 

£3  15  a 


Produce. 

8  bells,  at  25s  100O 

Straw  010O 

Produce   £10  10  0 

Expences  3153 


Profit  £6  14  9 
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4.  Oats. 

Rent  and  cess   130 

One  ploughing   0100 

One  harrowing   026 

Seed,  4  bushels,  at  25   0    8  0 

Sowing   002 

Trenching   068 

Weeding   008 

Heaping   040 

Carting   020 

Threshing,  10  hoi  Is,  at  Is.  Id   0  10  10 

Carriage   018 

£3    9  6 

Prodi  <  i  . 

10  bolls  10    0  0 

Straw   10  0 


£1 1     0  0 

Expences  £3    9    6  Profit    .    .    £7  10  6 


5.  Oats. 


Expences  the  same.    Produce  8  bolls. 

Eight,  at  20s  , 

Straw  


8  0  0 
1    0  0 


£9    0  0 

Expences  threshing  8  bolls,  kc  3    7  6 

Protit  £3  12  6 


6.  Clover. 

Seed,  26  lb.  at  £4  per  cwt   10  0 

Rent,  &c  13  0 

Soiling,  2  men,  a  horse  and  c  ar,  at  3&  2d.  a  day  ,  19&  a  week, 
will  feed  20  cows,  say  Is.  a  cow  ;  begin  1st  of  June,  and 
finish  middle  of  October,  18  weeks,  18s.  a  cow;  an  acre 
feeds  8  cows,  which  is  .   7    4  0 


£9    7  0 
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Produce. 

Valuo  of  the  summer-grass  at  £2  25.  the  common  pay  is 

£1  lis.  6c?.  in  pastures  16160 

Expences  976 

£7    8  6 

7.  Clover. 

Rent,  &c   13  0 

Soiling  6  cows,  at  18s  5    8  0 

£6  11  0 

Produce. 

6  cows,  at  £2  2s  12  12  0 

Expences  6110 

Profit  £6  10 

Profit,  barley   6  14  9 

„      oats   7  10  6 

„      ditto   5  12  6 

„      clover   7  9  0 

„      diito   6  10 

£33    7  9 

Loss  by  wheat  ......  110 

£32    6  9 

Average  profit  .  ..£579 


Twelve  acres  of  clay  land  he  limed,  160  barrels  an  acre  on 
the  grass,  a  year  before  he  ploughed  it,  then  summer  fallowed 
it,  and  sowed  1J  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  and  reaped  12  barrels 
an  acre. 

I  should  remark,  that  Mr.  Leslie's  crops  of  wheat  were  the 
finest  I  had  seen  in  Ireland,  nor  do  I  remember  finer  in  England. 
Mr.  Lesly  has  burned  great  quantities  of  marie  and  clay  (the 
latter  upon  the  surface  of  the  marie  pit)  into  ashes,  and  I  saw 
two  immense  heaps  burned,  in  so  complete  a  manner  that  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  performed  is  perfect.  One 
contained  7,308  solid  feet,  or  274  cubical  yards  ;  the  other  6,534 
feet,  or  242  yards  :  in  all  13,842  feet,  or  516  yards,  10  feet.  The 
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■expence  of  the  whole  came  to  £21  19*.  Ad.  It  took  64  kishes  of 
turf  at  beginning,  but  afterwards  burnt  itself.  In  the  progress 
of  the  heaps,  spread  bog  earth  on  some  of  the  layers,  to  make  it 
burn  quicker,  but  it  will  do  without.  The  following  paper  con- 
tains the  directions  by  which  Mr.  Lesly  performed  the  work. 

A  Clay  Kiln. 

This  kiln  is  20  feet  by  12,  but  it  may  be  made  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  quantity  you  want ;  it  may  also  be  of  any 
breadth  that  will  allow  men  from  each  side  to  throw  clay  to  the 
middle.  A  A  are  the  air-pipes  in  the  middle  between  the  sod 
wralls  made,  either  by  cutting  a  little  trench  in  the  ground  six 
inches  deep,  and  so  many  broad,  covering  them  with  flat  stones, 
slates  or  bricks,  or  by  stones  laid  on  the  ground  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  covered  in  the  above  manner ;  the  use  of  these  being 
to  give  air  to  the  fire,  and  make  it  burn  better.  The  end  must 
be  brought  a  foot  on  each  side  without  the  sod  walls,  and  carefully 
kept  from  being  choaked  up  with  the  ashes  or  rubbish.  B  B 
are  the  sod  walls,  about  10  or  12  inches  thick  ;  they  must  be  3 
feet  distance  from  each  other ;  the  use  of  them  is  to  keep  fuel 
and  clay  tight,  and  confine  the  heat.  Raise  all  the  sod  walls  two 
feet  and  an  half  high,  except  the  sides  next  the  wind,  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  walls  with  turf,  furze,  wood,  or  any  manner  of  firing, 
and  thereon  lay  dry  clay  6  or  8  inches  thick,  very  close  and  even, 
set  fire  to  it  on  the  windward  side,  and  then  build  up  that  side 
also  to  the  level  of  the  other  sod  walls ;  when  the  clay  begins  to 
look  red,  throw  on  more  by  degrees  ;  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  first  clay  well  on  fire,  when  that  is  accomplished  after 
the  first  day,  it  wants  no  other  attendance  than  to  throw  on  some 
fresh  clay  morning  and  evening,  and  it  will  continue  burning  as 
long  as  you  please,  till  you  can  throw  the  clay  no  higher.  The 
clay  may  be  used  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  pit.  The  sod  walls 
on  the  ends  and  sides  must  from  time  to  time  be  raised  as  high  as 
the  clay  to  keep  in  the  heat ;  if  the  fire  be  too  weak,  it  may  be 
helped  by  giving  it  vent  by  a  poker  from  the  top,  or  if  it  goes  out, 
it  may  be  renewed  by  putting  in  some  fresh  fuel  and  clay.  When 
you  fail  to  supply  it  with  fresh  clay,  the  fire  will  go  out ;  the  clay 
will  then  appear  like  the  rubbish  of  a  brick-kiln.  Lay  the  same 
quantity  of  it  on  your  land  that  you  would  of  dung  ;  but  as  poor 
and  light  land  requires  more  than  strong  ground,  experience  must 
determine  the  exact  quantity.    The  frost  and  rain  will  dissolve 
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all  the  large  lumps.  It  will  exceedingly  enrich  your  land,  either 
for  corn,  flax,  or  grass  ;  it  kills  all  sprats  (juncus)  and  produces  a 
fine  sweet  herbage,  that  lasts  many  years.  Chuse  the  place  for 
your  kiln,  where  the  clay  is  thick  and  most  convenient  for  carriage 
to  your  fields  that  want  manure  ;  it  will  be  well  worth  your  pains 
to  burn  any  clay  or  earth  in  this  manner  (sand  and  gravel  only 
excepted)  ;  it  is  a  very  cheap  manure,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the 
marie,  shells,  lime,  sand  or  sea  weed,  that  have  enriched  all  the 
farmers  of  this  kingdom,  who  have  had  sense  and  industry  enough 
to  make  use  of  them.    The  best  kiln  16  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Lesly  practised  the  drill  husbandry  several  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Wynn  Baker.  He 
bought  of  him  a  complete  set  of  tools  for  the  purpose,  a  drill 
plough,  horse-hoes,  &c.  and  spared  neither  attention  or  expence 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  found  that  it  would  not  answer  at  all, 
and  then  gave  it  up.  Lucerne  by  transplantation  he  also  tried, 
following  Mr.  Bakers  instructions  exactly ;  but  that  did  no  better 
than  the  other,  and  he  ploughed  it  up. 

In  cattle,  Mr.  Lesly  has  been  equally  attentive ;  he  procured 
one  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  bulls  two  years  ago,  and  has  bred  many 
calves  by  him,  but  they  are  not  yet  of  an  age  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  the  breed  :  the  bull  is  a  very  fine  one.  In  draining  he 
has  made  considerable  exertions,  principally  by  hollow  ones.  Mr. 
Lesly's  granary  is  one  of  the  best  contrived  I  have  seen  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  raised  over  the  threshing  floor  of  his  barn,  and  the  floor  of  it 
is  a  hair-cloth  for  the  air  to  pass  through  the  heap,  which  is  a 
good  contrivance.  The  whole  building  is  well  executed  and  very 
convenient,  and  contains  two  large  bullock  sheds. 

The  common  husbandry  around  Lesly  Hill  is  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  manufacturing  part  of  Ireland.  The  country  is  in 
very  small  divisions,  of  from  5  to  30  acres,  and  the  rent  upon  an 
average  12,9.  Rent  of  the  whole  county  not  5s.  Londonderry 
not  so  much. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Weeds  for  2 
years,  called  a  lay. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Weeds  for  2 
years. 

An  acre  of  potatoes. 

Rent  0120 

Three  bolls  seed,  30s   1  10  0 


Carried  forward 


£2    2  0 
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Brought  forward  ...  £2    2  0 

Dung,  160  loads,  at  3d   2    0  0 

Spreading,  planting,  and  trenching     .    .  15  0 
No  weeding  because  \&y  ground. 

Taking  up,  &c   2    0  0 


£7  7  0 

Pboduce. 

320  bushels  at  Is  10  0  0 

Expeuees  7  7  0 


Profit  £8  13  0 


Prime  cost  5^d.  per  bushel. 
A  man,  his  wife  and  4  children,  will  eat  4  bushels  a  week.  If 
they  live  upon  oatmeal,  they  will  eat  40  lb.  or  2  bushels  of  oats. 
Average  price  of  oatmeal  2$.  2d.  a  score  pounds.  Of  barley  sow 
3  bushels  and  get  70.  Of  oats  they  sow  7  bushels  and  get  40  the 
first  crop,  and  30  the  second,  and  if  they  run  a  third  crop,  not 
more  than  20.    A  little  lime  used. 

Expence  of  an  acre  of  flax. 


Kent  3«i  for  10  perches  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed  .  2  12  0 

Tythe   080 

4  bushels  of  seed   200 

Taking  off  stones  and  clods   0    2  8 

Weeding   080 

Pulling   040 

Laying  in  water   028 

Taking  out  and  grassing   080 

Lifting  and  drying  wiih  fire   0  16  4 

Beetling  and  scutching,  10  stone,  at  Is.  4</   110 

Heckling  ditto   110 

£9    3  8 


The  stone  of  flax  will,  after  heckling,  be  5  lb.  and  3  lb.  of  tow. 

Flax  per  acre,  80  lb.  at  Is.  Id  4    ti  8 

48  lb.  of  tow,  6d  14  0 


£5  10  8 

Expences  9    3  8 

Produce  5108 


£3  13  0 
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This  account  surprized  me  so  much,  that  I  repeated  the 
enquiry,  and  had  it  confirmed.  The  flax  is,  however,  generally 
sown  on  their  own  land,  and  in  that  case  only  the  common  rent  to 
be  reckoned.  The  5  lb.  of  flax  will  spin  into  9  hank  yarn  45 
hanks,  and  a  woman  will  spin  4  a  week,  the  price  for  spinning 
6d.  a  hank.  If  they  are  hired,  they  are  paid  £3  a  year  and 
board.  Of  these  9  hank  yarn,  the  cloth  made  takes  50  hanks  to 
a  web  of  25  yards,  but  they  make  double  webs  generally  of  twice 
that  length  :  of  7  hank  yarn  a  web  of  48  yards,  32  inch  wide, 
will  take  88  hanks  ;  a  man  weaves  it  in  15  days,  is  paid  255.  and 
sells  it  for  3s.  a  yard  green.  The  tow  is  spun  into  2  hank  yarn, 
and  wove  into  coarse  cloth. 

The  food  of  the  poor  people  is  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and 
milk.  They  generally  keep  cows  ;  some  of  them  will  have 
a  quarter  or  a  side  of  beef  in  winter,  but  not  all.  Upon 
the  whole,  they  are  in  general  much  better  off  than  they 
were  20  years  ago,  and  dress  remarkably  well.  The  manu- 
facture is  at  present  very  flourishing.  When  the  price  of 
cloth  is  low  or  bad,  numbers  of  weavers  turn  labourers. 

The  emigrations  were  considerable  in  1772  and  1773,  and 
carried  off  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  it  was  chiefly  of 
dissolute  and  idle  people :  they  were  not  missed  at  all. 
There  is  some  land  yet  in  the  rundale  way,  but  20  years 
ago  much  more  ;  also  change-dale,  which  is  every  man 
changing  his  land  every  year. 

Rents  have  fallen,  in  4  years,  3s:  an  acre,  and  are  but 
just  beginning  to  get  up  again.  Land  sells  at  21  years' 
purchase.  Labour  has  risen,  in  20  years,  from  5d.  to  9d. 
No  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  20  years,  or  very  little. 
The  religion  ten  to  one  Presbyterians. 

August  4th,  accompanied  Mr.  Lesly  to  his  brother's  at   , 

within  3  miles  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  learning  several  particulars  concerning  the  country  upon  the 
coast.  They  measure  by  the  Cunningham-acre,  and  rents  are  on 
an  average  12s.  Along  the  coast  there  is  a  tract  of  clay  at  from 
lis.  to  205.    The  courses  of  crops  ; 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats.    4.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Flax.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats,  and 
then  lay  out  for  2  years. 

Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  rundale  and  likewise  in  the 

I.  M 
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change-dale  system.  The  little  farmers  are  all  weavers,  who 
weave  10  or  1200  linen,  and  spin  great  quantities  of  yarn  for  the 
Derry  market.  Oatmeal  and  potatoes  are  the  general  food  of  the 
lower  people,  who  reckon  that  one  barrel  of  potatoes,  to  live  on, 
is  equal  to  2  bushels  of  meal.  One  barrel  will  last  a  family  of 
six  eight  days,  and  costs  on  an  average  3.9.  6d.  or  4s.  Oatmeal 
Is.  2d.  to  3s.  6d.  the  20  lb.  but  \\d.  per  lb.  on  an  average.  One 
bushel  of  oats  yields  18  lb.  of  meal.  The  oats  are  dried  at  home 
with  turf  on  kilns,  which  cost  from  £3  to  £5  ;  they  are  then  sent 
to  a  mill  to  be  shelled,  in  which  operation  they  lose  half ;  after 
which  they  are  ground ;  the  landlord  appoints  the  mill,  and  they 
pay  22d.  for  it. 

The  average  crop  of  potatoes  is  300  bushels  on  the  Cunningham 
acre,  which  is  259  to  the  English.    The  account  they  state  thus  : 


Rent   0  15  0 

County  cess   0    0  6 

Seed,  30  bushels,  at  Is   110  0 

300  load  of  dung,  at  2d   2  10  0 

Putting  in  40  men  a  day,  at  6(2.  .    .  10  0 

Weeding   0  10  0 

Digging,  &c.,  &c   2    0  0 


£8    5  6 


Produce. 

300  bushels,  at  Is  15    0  0 

Expenccs  856 


Profit    .    .    £6  14  6 

Prime  cost  per  bushel,  6^d. 

They  are,  however,  sometimes  so  low  that,  instead  of  profit,  the 
account  is  a  losing  one ;  last  year  they  were  4d.  a  bushel,  and  in 
Coleraine  3d.  Oats  are  now  Is.  a  bushel ;  several  thousand 
bushels  have  been  exported  from  Coleraine  to  London  at  that  price. 

There  is  a  considerable  salmon  fishery  on  the  coast ;  the 
fish  are  cured  in  puncheons  with  common  salt,  and  then  in 
tierces  of  42  gallons  each,  6  of  which  make  a  ton ;  and  it 
sells  at  present  at  -£17  a  ton,  but  never  before  more  than 
<£16 ;  average  for  10  years  <£14.  This  rise  of  price  is  attri- 
buted to  the  American  supply  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
fish  being  cut  oft\ 
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Eode  from  Mr.  Lesly's  to  view  the  G-iant's  Causeway. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  great  curiosity,  as  an  object  for  specu- 
lation, upon  the  manner  of  its  formation ;  whether  it  owes 
its  origin  to  fire,  and  is  a  species  of  lava,  or  to  chrystaliza- 
tion,  or  to  whatever  cause,  is  a  point  that  has  employed  the 
attention  of  men  much  more  able  to  decide  upon  it  than  I 
am;  and  has  been  so  often  treated,  that  nothing  I  could 
say  could  be  new.  When  two  bits  of  these  basaltes  are 
rubbed  together  quick,  they  emit  a  considerable  scent  like 
burnt  leather.  Neither  the  scenery  of  the  Causeway,  nor  of 
the  adjacent  mountains,  is  very  magnificent,  though  the  clifts 
are  bold  ;  but  for  a  considerable  distance  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  in  the  rocks  to  run  into  pentagonal  cylinders, 
and  even  at  Bridge,  by  Mr.  Lesly's,  is  a  rock 

in  which  the  same  disposition  is  plainly  visible.  I  believe 
the  Causeway  would  have  struck  me  more  if  I  had  not  seen 
the  prints  of  Staffa. 

Eeturned  to  Lesly  Hill ;  and  August  5th  departed  for 
Coleraine.1  There  the  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Jackson  assisted  me 
with  the  greatest  politeness  in  procuring  the  intelligence 
I  wished  about  the  salmon  fishery,  which  is  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  viewed  both  fisheries  above  and  below 
the  town,  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Ban.  The 
salmon  spawn  in  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Ban  about 
the  beginning  of  August,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  done, 
swim  to  the  sea,  where  they  stay  till  January,  when  they 
begin  to  return  to  the  fresh  water,  and  continue  doing  it 
till  August,  in  which  voyage  they  are  taken ;  the  nets  are 
set  the  middle  of  January,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament  no 
nets  nor  weirs  can  be  kept  down  after  the  12th  of  August. 
All  the  fisheries  on  the  river  Ban  let  at  <£6000  a  year. 
From  the  sea  to  the  rock  above  Coleraine,  where  the  weirs 
are  built,  belongs  to  the  London  Companies  ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rest  to  Lord  Donnegal.  The  eel  fisheries  let  at 
c£1000  a  year,  and  the  salmon  fisheries  at  Coleraine,  <£1000. 
The  eels  make  periodical  voyages,  as  the  salmon,  but  instead 
of  spawning  in  the  fresh  water,  they  go  to  the  sea  to  spawn, 
and  the  young  fry  return  against  the  stream  ;  to  enable 
them  to  do  which  with  greater  ease  at  the  leap,  straw  ropes 


1  Co.  Derry. 
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are  hung  in  the  water  for  them ;  when  they  return  to  sea, 
they  are  taken  :  many  of  them  weigh  9  or  10  lb.  The 
young  salmon  are  called  grawls,  and  grow  at  a  rate  which 
I  should  suppose  scarce  any  fish  commonly  known  equals  ; 
for  within  the  year  some  of  them  will  come  to  16  and  18  lb. 
but  in  general  10  or  12  lb.  such  as  escape  the  first  year's 
fishery  are  salmon ;  and  at  2  years  old  will  generally  weigh 
20  to  25  lb.  This  year's  fishery  has  proved  the  greatest 
that  ever  was  known,  and  they  had  the  largest  hawl,  taking 
1452  salmon  at  one  drag  of  one  net.  In  the  year  1758 
they  had  882,  which  was  the  next  greatest  hawl.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  370  drawn  in  at  once.  They  have  this 
year  taken  400  ton  of  fish  ;  200  sold  fresh  at  Id.  and  \\d. 
a  lb.  and  200  salted,  at  <£18  and  <£20  per  ton,  which  are  sent 
to  London,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  fishery  employs  80  men, 
and  the  expences  in  general  calculated  to  equal  the  rent. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  very  general  about  Coleraine, 
coarse  ten  hundred  linen.  It  is  carried  to  Dublin  in  cars 
110  miles,  at  5s.  per  cwt.  in  summer,  and  7s.  6d.  in  winter. 

Rents  in  Derry  10s.  6d.  the  Irish  acre ;  and  farms  from 
6  to  15  acres.  The  emigrations  from  this  neighbourhood 
were  in  general  of  idle,  loose,  disorderly  people.  It  is  at 
present,  I  was  informed,  too  populous ;  and  if  the  emigra- 
tions are  not  renewed,  the  ill  effects  will  be  severely  felt. 
The  whole  county  of  Derry  belongs  to  the  London  Com- 
panies and  the  Bishop,  except  some  trifling  properties. 
There  is  a  little  trade  at  Coleraine  in  hides,  butter,  and 
fish,  and  some  meal  is  imported,  which  sounds  strange  after 
hearing  that  so  many  oats  had  been  exported. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  made  great  improvements  to  his  house, 
which  is  situated  in  a  very  pretty  domain  of  85  acres  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  all  the  timber  he  has  used  is  out  of 
his  bog ;  he  gets  very  large  oak  and  fir  trees :  they  are 
found  20  feet  deep,  and  all  lie  exactly  east  and  west. 

August  6th,  to  Newtown-Limmavaddy  1 ;  went  by  Magil- 
ligan,2  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  new  house  building  on 
the  sea  coast  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  which  will  be  a 
large  and  convenient  edifice,  the  shell  not  finished;  it 
stands  on  a  bold  shore,  but  in  a  country  where  a  tree  is  a 
rarity. 

1  Newtown-Liraavady,  co.  Derry.  2  MagiLligan,  co.  Derry. 
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At  Magilligan  is  a  rabbit  warren,  which  yields  on  an 
average  3000  dozen  per  ann.,  last  year  4000,  and  5000  have 
been  known.  The  bodies  are  sold  at  2d.  a  couple ;  but  the 
skins  are  sent  to  Dublin  at  5s.  Id.  to  6s.  a  dozen,  selling 
from  <£1500  to  <£1800  a  year.  The  warren  is  a  sandy 
tract  on  the  shore,  and  belongs  to  the  Bishop.  I  was  in- 
formed that  at  Hornhead  in  Donnegal,  Mr.  Stewart  has  a 
warren  of  sand  25  miles  long. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Newtown-Limmavaddy  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  that  neighbourhood.  Farms  rise  so  high  as  60  to 
70  acres,  and  a  few  to  200,  in  general  about  40  acres;  many 
weavers'  patches  at  3  or  4  ;  hut  the  farmers  themselves  have  yarn 
spun  in  their  houses,  which  they  give  to  the  weavers  to  make  into 
cloth  :  the  farmer  himself  attending  to  nothing  but  the  manage- 
ment  of  his  land.  This  appears  to  me  a  sign  that  I  shall  soon 
quit  the  linen  country ;  for  these  are  more  of  farmers  than  any 
set  I  have  met  with  for  some  time.  Rents  for  a  few  miles  about 
the  town,  not  including  the  town  parks  nor  mountain,  are  at  5s. 
the  parks  30s.  the  mountains  are  in  great  quantities,  more  than 
of  cultivated  land ;  and  all  they  do  is  to  raise  some  young  cattle 
upon  them  and  feed  some  sheep.  The  5s.  are  old  rents,  but  new 
are  10s.  which  is  the  general  average.  Cunningham  measure  : 
of  the  whole  county  on  an  average  not  more  than  4s.  including 
bog  and  mountain. 

1.  Potatoes,  value  on  an  average  £10.  2.  Barley,  3  bolls,  at 
12  bushels.  3.  Oats,  worth  50s.  4.  Oats,  5.  Flax.  6.  Lay  2 
or  3  years,  some  sow  grasses,  clover,  &c.  7.  Oats.  8.  Oats. 
Manures  are  shells  from  the  Loch  shore  and  lime  ;  lay  60  barrels 
of  shells  per  acre,  at  Is.  a  barrel  on  the  land,  will  last  from  5  to 
7  years  ;  the  effect  very  great.  Prefer  it  to  lime  for  light  land  ; 
but  for  deep  clay  ground  lime  best:  of  which  100  barrels  at  Is. 
More  shells  used  than  lime.  Mountains  beginning  to  be  improved ; 
they  pay  up  to  Is.  6d.  an  acre  ;  lime  at  120  barrels  an  acre ;  sow 
oats  in  succession,  as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  them,  get  pretty 
good  crops,  but  late  :  the  soil  is  very  wet,  but  they  drain  it  with 
ditches. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  from  10  hundred  to  16.  They  raise 
their  own  flax ;  the  crops  28  stone  per  acre  ;  after  scutching 
worth  5s.  4d.  a  stone. 
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Rent  of  an  acre  twice  ploughed  and  harrowed  . 

Seed,  4  bushels,  at  125  

Clods  and  stones  

Weeding  

Pulling,  10  women,  at  Sd  

Carrying  to  water  .   

Taking  out  and  grassing  

Lifting  and  carrying  

Drying  10  kishes  turf,  10s.  labour  2s.    .    .  . 

Beetling  at  home,  16  women,  at  Sd  

Scutching,  Is.  Ad.  a  stone  

Heckling,  Sd.  ditto  


2  12 
2  8 
0  2 
0  2 
0  6 
0  5 
0  5 
0  4 
0  12 

0  10 

1  15 
0  17 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
8 


£10  0 


4 


The  yarn  from  2  to  10  hanks  a  lb.  generally  4  ;  spin  a  hank 
a  day  :  are  hired  for  it  at  £3  3s.  a  year ;  if  done  in  the  cabbin, 
are  paid  from  4d.  to  4%d.  a  hank. 

The  poor  live  on  potatoes,  milk,  and  oatmeal,  with  many 
herrings  and  salmon  ;  very  little  fresh.  In  10  or  15  years, 
their  circumstances  are  improved  ;  they  live  and  dress 
better,  and  have  better  cabbins. 

The  emigrations  were  very  great  from  hence,  of  both  idle 
and  industrious,  and  carried  large  sums  with  them.  Not 
too  populous  at  present.  They  have  a  great  spirit  of 
dividing  their  farms,  however  small,  from  which  many 
inconveniences  arise ;  the  farmers  will  do  the  same  with 
their  farms.  Eents  have  fallen,  in  five  years,  3s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  and  are  still  rather  upon  the  decline.  The  manu- 
facture flourishes  most  when  oatmeal  is  not  lower  than  Id. 
a  lb.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  is  reckoned  equal  to  20  lb.  of 
oatmeal. 

From  Limmavaddy  to  Derry  1  there  is  very  little  unculti- 
vated land.  Within  4  miles  of  the  latter,  rents  are  from 
12s.  to  20s.  mountains  paid  for  but  in  the  gross.  Reached 
Derry  at  night,  and  waited  two  hours  in  the  dark  before 
the  ferry-boat  came  over  for  me. 

August  7th,  in  the  morning  went  to  the  Bishop's  palace 

1  Derry  became  officially  known  as  Londonderry  after  the  grant  by 
the  Crown  of  the  confiscated  properties  of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  the 
Corporation  of  London  in  1609  ;  but  the  double  name  was  not  in  com- 
mon  use  at  the  date  of  Young's  visit.  The  estates  of  the  London  Com- 
panies are  now  rapidly  being  disposed  of  to  the  occupying  tenants. 
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to  leave  my  letters  of  recommendation  ;  for  I  was  informed 
of  my  misfortune  in  his  being  out  of  the  kingdom.1  He 
was  upon  a  voyage  to  Staffa,  and  had  sent  home  some  of 
the  stones  of  which  it  consists ;  they  appeared  perfectly  to 
resemble  in  shape,  colour,  and  smell,  those  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  I  felt  at  once  the  extent  of  my  loss  in  the 
absence  of  his  lordship,  who  I  had  been  repeatedly  told  was 
one  of  the  men  in  all  Ireland  the  most  able  to  give  me  a 
variety  of  useful  information,  with  at  the  same  time  the 
most  liberal  spirit  of  communication. 

Waited  on  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  one  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Derry,  who  very  obligingly  took  every  means  of  pro- 
curing me  such  information  as  I  wanted ;  rode  with  me  to  Loch 
Swilly  for  viewing  the  scene  of  the  herring  fishery,  and,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  gave  me  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning it. 

In  the  barony  of  Innishoen,  the  courses  are,  1 .  Barley  8  barrels ; 
2.  oats  10 ;  3.  oats  6  ;  4.  lay  for  3  years. 

1.  Oats  ;  2.  oats  ;  3.  oats ;  4.  lay  3  years. 

1.  Potatoes  on  lay ;  2.  barley ;  3.  oats  10  barrels  ;  4.  oats  6  ; 
5.  oats  5  ;  6.  lay  3  years. 

1.  Potatoes  £10.  2.  barley;  3.  oats;  4.  oats;  5.  flax  4  Cwt. 
Barley  the  principal  crop,  and  generally  worth  £5  to  £6.  Rent 
of  the  whole  peninsula  to  Lord  Donnegal  £11,000,  and  to  the 
occupying  tenant  £22,000.  The  measure  is  the  plantation  acre. 
The  bottoms  of  Innishoen  20s.  an  acre  :  the  whole  county  of 
Donnegal  not  Is.  The  linen  is  getting  in  but  very  slowly,  but 
spinning  very  general,  and  the  best  yarn  in  all  the  north :  they 
spin  all  their  own  flax,  and  generally  into  3  hank  yarn  ;  which  all 
goes  to  Derry,  and  from  thence  to  Manchester.  The  spinners 
spin  a  hank  a  day  :  a  pound  of  flax  worth  6c?.  spins  into  3  hanks, 
which  sell  at  present  at  Is*  9d.  which  is  5d.  a  day  earning,  but  in 
common  only  4d.  Flax  yields  per  acre  scutched  3J  Cwt.  at  6%d. 
per  lb.  sells  on  foot  at  £6  to  £8  expences  per  acre,  scutching 
included,  £5  14s. 

The  isle  of  Inch  belongs  to  Lord  Donnegal ;  £300  rent  and 
£6000  fine,  and  the  occupying  tenants  pay  £1100  a  year,  there 
are  2000  acres.    The  size  of  farms  in  Innishoen  are  from  10  to  20 

1  This  Bishop  of  Derry  was  the  Hon  Frederick  Hervey,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Bristol.    He  died  in  1803. 
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acres,  with  a  run  on  the  mountains  for  cattle.  They  have  lime 
stone  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  shells  in  great  plenty  in  the 
lochs,  which  sell  at  3c?.  a  barrel  for  burning  into  lime ;  other 
rotten  shells  in  whole  banks  for  manure,  which  they  use  much, 
laying  40  barrels  per  acre.  The  soil  a  slaty  gravel  mixed  with 
clay,  with  springs  :  the  effect  of  the  shells  not  great,  except  upon 
mountain  land  drained,  where  they  throw  up  white  clover.  There 
is  a  fall  in  the  rent  of  lands  in  4  or  five  years.  Religion  generally 
Roman  Catholic.  Sea  weed  much  used  for  potatoes ;  and  ex- 
cellent for  garden  cabbages. 

Rowed  froin  Fawn1  to  Inch  Island  across  the  loch,  the 
scenery  amazingly  fine,  the  lands  everywhere  high  and  bold, 
with  one  of  the  noblest  outlines  any  where  to  be  seen. 
Inch  is  a  prodigiously  fine  extensive  island,  all  high  lands, 
with  cultivation  spreading  over  it,  little  clusters  of  cabbins, 
with  groups  of  wood :  the  water  of  a  great  depth :  and  a 
safe  harbour  for  any  number  of  ships :  here  is  the  great 
resort  of  vessels  for  the  herring  fishery ;  it  begins  the 
middle  of  October,  and  ends  about  Christmas  ;  it  has  been 
5  years  rising  to  what  it  is  at  present ;  last  year  500  boats 
were  employed  in  it :  the  farmers  and  coast-inhabitants 
build  and  send  them  out,  and  either  fish  on  their  own 
account,  or  let  them  ;  but  the  latter  most  common.  Five 
men  take  a  boat,  each  man  half  a  share,  each  net  half  and 
the  boat  a  whole  one.  A  boat  costs  <£10  on  an  average, 
each  has  6  stand  of  nets  at  £2.  In  a  middling  year  each 
boat  will  take  6000  herrings  a  night,  during  the  season,  6 
times  a  week,  the  price  on  an  average  4s.  2d.  a  1000  from 
the  water,  home  consumption  takes  the  most,  and  the  ship- 
ping, which  lies  here  for  the  purpose,  the  rest. 

The  ships  on  the  station  for  buying  are  from  20  to  100  tons, 
and  have  the  bounty  of  20s.  a  ton. 

By  the  Act  they  are  to  be  built  since  the  year  1766,  each  has 
one  or  two  boats  for  fishing ;  also  for  the  first  20  tons  they  must 
have  8  men,  and  2  to  every  8  ton  above  20.  The  merchants 
who  have  the  ships,  both  buy  of  the  country  boats  and  fish  them- 
selves ;  they  both  cure  for  barrel  and  in  bulk,  that  is,  salted  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  ;  a  ton  of  salt  will  cure  10,000  herrings,  500  herrings 

1  Fahan,  co.  Donegal.  Inch  is  more  correctly  described  as  a  peninsula. 
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in  a  barrel  of  those  of  Loch-swilly,  but  800  at  Killybegs.1  They 
made  their  own  barrels  of  American  staves,  but  now  of  fir;  1000 
staves,  Philadelphia,  will  make  8  ton  or  64  barrels,  and  the  price 
£6  the  1000,  making  lid.  each  barrel,  20  hoops  to  the  barrel, 
at  6d. 

500  boats,  last  year,  at  5  men   £2,500 

Men  on  shore  salting   300 

In  gutting,  a  little  boy,  10  or  12  years  old,  at  a  half- 
penny a  hundred,  will  earn  lOd.  a  day. 
60  ships  at  10  men   600 

Twine  of  a  40s.  stand  of  nets,  20s.  therefore  205.  for  labour ;  27  lb. 
of  flax,  spun  into  16  or  18  lb.  of  twine,  make  a  stand. 

Mr.  Alexander  began  the  fishery  in  1773,  when  he 
employed  two  sloops  only,  each  of  40  tons.  In  1774,  he 
employed  the  two  sloops  and  a  brig  of  100  tons,  the  latter 
of  which  he  sent  to  Antigua  with  650  barrels,  besides  what 
he  sold  at  home,  and  loaded  the  sloops  in  bulk  for  the 
coast  trade.  In  1775,  he  had  the  same  brig  and  three 
sloops,  and  loaded  all  four  in  bulk  for  the  coast  trade  ;  one 
of  which  on  her  voyage  was  put  ashore  at  Black  Sod,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo ;  and.  though  the  sloop  was  not  the 
least  injured,  the  country  came  down,  obliged  the  crew  to 
go  on  shore,  threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  did  not, 
and  then  not  only  robbed  the  vessel  of  her  cargo,  but  of 
every  portable  material.  The  cargo  was  40  ton,  or  160,000 
herrings.  Besides  what  was  sent  coastwise  this  year,  he 
exported  on  board  his  ship,  the  Alexander,  340  tons,  not  in 
the  herring  trade,  1750  barrels  to  the  West-Indies.  Here 
has  been  a  vast  encrease  of  the  fishery  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  which  shews  clearly  what  might  be  done  if  larger 
capitals  were  employed.  Mr.  Alexander  was  prevented  last 
year  from  doing  so  much  as  he  might  have  done ;  and  what 
he  did  was  at  a  very  great  expence,  for  want  of  proper  houses, 
which  are  not  to  be  had  on  Loch  Swilly ;  and,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  has  this  year,  1776,  built  on  the 
point  of  Inch  Island,  called  the  Downing,  a  complete  salting- 
house,  consisting  of  a  range  of  houses  for  all  the  opera- 
tions, divided  into  four  apartments,  one  of  20  feet  by  18,  a 
store-room  for  coarse  salt,  which  will  hold  150  to  200  tons  ; 

1  Killybegs,  South  Donegal. 
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another  of  the  same  dimensions  for  fine  salt ;  a  third  for 
receiving  the  herrings  from  the  boats  and  gutting  them,  of 
the  same  size  ;  and  a  fourth  for  a  cooper's  shop.  These 
apartments  all  communicate  with  a  second  range,  80  by  18, 
which  is  filled  with  vessels  for  striking  the  herrings,  that 
is,  putting  them  for  salt  for  10  or  12  days  ;  this  com- 
municates with  a  third  house,  80  by  14,  in  which  the 
herrings,  being  taken  from  the  vessels  above  mentioned, 
are  barrelled  and  finished  off  for  the  ships.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  dwelling-house  for  the  clerks,  &c.  of  28  by  14. 
All  these  buildings  are  substantially  erected  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  slate.  The  finishing -house  contains  the  boats 
when  not  in  use,  and  above  it  is  a  light  loft  for  the  nets. 
Over  the  curing- house  is  a  large  loft  for  the  empty  barrels  ; 
and  over  the  cooper's  shop  are  apartments  for  the  workmen, 
and  over  the  gutting-house  is  a  hoop  store.  But  the  salt 
houses  are  filled  to  the  roof.  All  these  buildings  Mr. 
Alexander  expects  to  finish  completely  for  <£500.  In  1775 
there  were  about  1,800  barrels  exported  besides  Mr. 
Alexander's.  There  were  that  year  fish  enough  in  the 
Loch  for  all  the  boats  of  Europe.  They  swarmed  so,  that 
a  boat  which  went  out  at  7  in  the  evening,  returned  at  11 
full,  and  went  out  on  a  second  trip.  The  fellows  said  it 
was  difficult  to  row  through  them ;  and  every  winter  the 
plenty  has  been  great,  only  the  weather  not  equally  good 
for  taking,  which  cannot  go  on  in  a  stormy  night.  In  the 
buildings  above  described  Mr.  Alexander  will  be  able  to 
save  100,000  herrings  a  day,  which  will  take  10  tons  of  salt, 
17  or  18  boats,  and  90  men  ;  6  men  to  carry  from  boats  to 
the  gutting-house ;  40  boys,  women,  and  girls  to  gut ;  4  to 
carry  from  gut-house  to  curing-house  ;  10  men  first  salting 
and  packing ;  8  men  to  draw  from  the  vessels,  and  carry  to 
the  barreling-house  ;  and  10  packing  into  barrels,  which  10 
packers  will  keep  5  coopers  employed  ;  6  men  more  will  be 
employed  in  ranging  the  barrels  and  pickling  off ;  8  men 
more  carrying  to  the  ship's  boats.  If  100,000  herrings 
come  in  regularly  every  day,  this  would  be  the  course  of 
the  business.  The  buildings  are  in  fact  a  market  for  the 
country  boats  to  resort  to  every  day  to  sell  their  herrings, 
as  far  as  the  quantity  above  mentioned  extends. 
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Calculation  of  the  expences  of  this  business,  supposing  100,000 
herrings  cured  every  day. 

Buildings,  £500  interest  of  that  sum,  at  10  per  cent.  ...    50    0  0 

This  high  rate  of  interest  is  reckoned  on  account  of  the 
precariousness  of  all  herring-fisheries,  as  they  frequent  and 
forsake  seas  and  bays  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  quit  Loch  Swilly, 
the  buildings  would  be  of  little  use  but  to  let  for  a  trifle  as 
cabbins. 

18  boats,  at  £10   .    180    0  0 

90  stands  of  nets,  at  40s.      ...    180    0  0 


£360    0  0 


Interest,  at  6  per  cent   21120 

Repairing  the  boats,  40s   36    0  0 

Ditto  nets,  they  last  but  two  seasons   90    0  0 

Wages  of  90  fishermen,  at  Is.  6d.  a  day,  8  weeks     .  324    0  0 

£521  12  0 


N.B. — At  this  expence  of  fishing,  the  prime  cost  of  the 
herrings,  suppose  6,000  taken  by  each  boat  a  night,  is  2s. 
per  1,000  :  but  it  must  be  obvious' that  the  boats  cannot 
always  go  out,  neither  will  hired  men  fish  for  their  masters 
as  they  will  for  themselves.  Hence  the  merchant  may  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  at  4s.  2d.  than  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  own  boats. 

Wages  of  52  men,  at  Is.  Id.  a  day,  €  weeks  .    .    .    .    135    4  0 
18  boats,  108,000  herrings  a  day,  are  5,184,000 ;  gut- 
ting at  5d.  per  1,000    108    0  0 

Salt  10  tons  per  1,000,  or  518  tons,  at  £2  10s.  for  the 

curing  house  1,29500 

Salt  246  tons,  17  cwt.  at  £2  10s.  for  the  barreling 

house  61726 

9,874  barrels,  at  8  ton,  or  64  barrels  to  the  1,000 
staves,  will  require  154,000  staves, 

at  £7    1,078    0  0 

164,000  hoops,  at  30s   246    0  0 

Making  Is.  2d.  per  barrel   575  19  8 

7  nails  to  every  barrel,  which  is  allowing 

one  for  accidents,  58,000,  at  2s.  2d.  .    .      6    5    8  1,976    5  4 

Prime  cost  9s.  5d.  a  barrel.   

4,653    3  10 

Freight  of  9,874  barrels  to  West  Indies,  at  3s.  4d.  .  .  1,645  13  4 
Duty  on  export,  with  gaugers'  fees,  9d.  a  barrel     .    ,    370    5  6 


Carried  forward 


.  6,669    2  8 
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Brought  forward  6,909    2  8 


Insurance  and  commission,  3  per  cent,  on  that  sum  .       200  1  5 

6,869  4  1 

Interest  on  that  sum  8  months  at  6  per  cent. .    .    .       274  15  2 

7,143  19  3 

The  price  in  the  West  Indies  rises  from  20*.  to  30a. 
sterling  a  barrel. 

Average  25s.         9,874  barrels  at  that  rate  .    .    .   12,342  10  0 

Deduct  expences  7,143  193 

Profit  £5,198  10  9 


But  as  the  herrings  are  not  always  to  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  that  is,  6,000  a  night  by  the  merchants'  boats ; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  business  in  the  more 
common  way  of  carrying  it  on,  by  buying  them  of  the 


country  boats,  at  4s.  2d.  per  1,000. 

Interest  as  before   50    0  0 

Purchase  of  5,184,000,  at  4s.  2d.  per  1,000   ....     1,080    0  0 


£1,130  0  0 

Labour   135  4  0 

Gutting   108  0  0 

Salt  1,912  2  6 

Barrels   1,976  5  4 


Prime  cost  5,261  11  10 

Freight  •    .    g   1,645    6  8 

Duty   370    5  6 


£7,277    4  0 

Insurance  and  commission   218    6  0 


£7,495  10  0 

Interest  on  that  sum,  at  6  per  cent,  for  8  months  .    .       299  17  2 


£7,795  7  2 

Prime  cost  in  West  Indies  15s.  9J<f.  a  barrel. 

Sell  at                                                                     12,342  10  0 

Expences                         7,796  7  2 


Profit   4,546    2  10 

£4,546,  on  the  expences  of  £7,796,  is  58  per  cent. — 

bounty  of  2s.  a  barrel   987    8  0 


£5,533  10  10 
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Here  appears  a  very  noble  profit ;  but  fishing  upon  paper  is  an 
easier  business  than  upon  Loch- S willy ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  merchant  who  engages  in  this  fishery  must 
provide,  if  he  fishes  himself,  boats,  nets,  salt,  barrels,  and  stores, 
all  which  must  be  ready,  though  not  a  herring  should  come  into 
the  Loch,  or  though  storms  prevent  a  boat  going  out.  He  must 
also  have  the  sum  ready  in  his  counting  house  for  all  the  other 
expences,  in  case  the  fishery  prove  successful,  which  upon  the 
whole  are  circumstances  that  make  great  profits  necessary,  or  the 
business  would  not  be  undertaken  at  all. 

The  investment  of  £8,000  in  this  fishery  employs 

Men.    Ships.  Tons. 


Fishermen   90  0  0 

Gutters   40  0  0 

Sundries   52  0  0 

To  bring  the  staves,  a  ship  of  200  tons,  seamen  16  1  200 

764  tons  of  salt,  3  ships   50  3  764 

9,874  barrels  to  the  West  Indies,  1,234  tons, 

12  ships   120  12  1,234 


368         16  2,198 


Besides  boat-building,  net-making,  and  coopers.  And  the  90 
fishermen  are  a  sure  nursery  of  seamen ;  much  of  this  great 
system  of  employment  is  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  not  demanded 
for  other  purposes. 

August  8th,  left  Deny,  and  took  the  road  by  Eaphoe, 
to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Golding's,  at  Clonleigh,  who  favoured  me 
with  much  valuable  information.  The  view  of  Derry,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  is  the  most  picturesque  of 
any  place  I  have  seen ;  it  seems  to  be  built  on  an 
island  of  bold  land  rising  from  the  river,  which  spreads 
into  a  fine  bason  at  the  foot  of  the  town ;  the  adjacent 
country  hilly,  the  scene  wants  nothing  but  wood  to  make 
it  a  perfect  lanscape. 

Passing  Kaphoe,  found  the  husbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clonleigh  as  follows.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  loamy 
land,  with  single  large  stones,  and  very  wet  with  springs,  with 
considerable  tracts  of  bog.  Rents  are  from  15s.  to  20s.  the  Cun- 
ningham acre,  and  some  to  25s.  and  about  towns  some  up  to  30s. 
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and  405.  Average  rent  of  the  whole  eountj  not  more  than  1*. 
Farms  vary  from  5  to  40  acres,  in  general  25  or  30,  very  many 
from  7  to  10.  They  are  lessened  by  the  fanners  dividing  them 
among  their  children.  They  generally  sow  flax,  dress  and  spin  it 
in  their  families.  When  cloth  sells  well,  they  get  it  wove  by  the 
weavers,  who  are  also  little  farmers.  At  other  times  they  sell 
the  flax  in  yarn  at  market,  many  of  them  never  having  any  woven 
at  all.  The  spinners  in  a  little  farm  are  the  daughters  and  a 
couple  of  maid  servants,  that  are  paid  30a.  a  half  year,  and  the 
common  bargain  is,  to  do  a  hank  a  day  of  3  or  4  hank  yarn. 
Much  more  than  half  the  flax  of  the  country  is  worked  into  cloth  ; 
a  great  deal  of  flax  is  imported  at  Derry,  this  country  not  raising 
near  enough  for  its  own  manufacture  :  their  own  is  much  the 
finest  Their  tillage  is  exceeding  bad,  the  land  not  half  ploughed, 
and  they  like  to  have  much  grass  among  the  corn  for  improving 
the  fodder.    Their  course  is; 

1.  Potatoes  on  3  years  lay.  2.  Barley  10  barrels.  3.  Oats  5 
to  1*2  barrels.     4.  Oats.    5.  Oats.     (>.  Lay  for  weeds  3  years. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oat*.  4.  bats.  5.  Flax  480  lb. 
clean  scutched,  or  30  stone. 

They  plant  14  measures,  each  2  bushels  of  potatoe-seed  an 
acre,  the  crop  from  8  to  12  score  measures.  The  flax  I  saw  was 
nothing  but  weeds  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  yet  the  crop  itself  had 
an  appearance  of  being  good,  as  if  the  land  was  not  to  blame. 
As  to  manuring,  they  use  very  little  more  than  the  trifle  they 
make  in  their  stable  and  cow-house.  A  few  use  lime,  but  not 
many:  the  price  is  10V/.  to  13*/.  a  barrel:  a  little  woollen  cloth 
weaved,  but  not  near  enough  to  cloath  themselves.  They  import 
a  great  deal  from  Galway.  Land  sells  at  24  and  86  years'  purchase. 
Rents  are  very  much  raised  :  but  they  are  fallen  within  4  or  5 
years  ;  in  40  years  conjecture  that  they  are  doubled.  Tythes  are 
compounded.  Oats  pay  5s.  Barley  7$.  Potatoes,  flax,  and 
hay,  5s.  In  some  places  potatoes  free.  Leases  usually  for  3  lives. 
Lord  Abereorn  only  for  twenty-one  years  and  no  lives:  yet  his 
estate  is  well  cultivated.  The  farmers  generally  re-let  some  of 
their  lands  to  cottars  at  a  great  increase  of  rent.  The  poor 
people  live  upon  oatmeal,  milk,  potatoes,  and  herrings  :  but  the 
poorest  eat  very  little  meat.  A  farmer  of  £10  a  year  will  have  a 
good  meal  of  beef  or  bacon  every  Sunday :  in  general  they  all 
live  much  better  than  they  did  formerly.  I  remarked  that  the 
labourers  carried  with  them  to  their  work  an  oat  cake  and  a  bottle 
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of  milk.  All  their  milk  is  kept  till  sower,  till  which  they  do  not 
make  butter.  Scarce  any  such  thing  as  wheeled  cars  in  the 
country,  they  are  all  sliding  ones  :  a  wheeled  one  35s.  a  sliding 
one  2s.  6d.  A  plough  10s.  6d.  A  harrow  of  wood  Is.  Id.  The 
fuel  all  turf,  and  much  of  it  made  by  hand;  a  poor  man's  is  100 
barrels  a  year,  and  will  cost  him  35s.  The  common  people  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  thieving. 

Building  a  cabbin  £5  ;  they  are  all  of  stone,  which  is  plentiful : 
clay-mortar  instead  of  lime.  Almost  all  the  farmers  have  a  man- 
servant at  £1  10s.  to  £2  the  half  year  entirely  employed  in  the 
farm.  A  farmer  of  £10  a  year  always  one.  Very  little  cloth 
made  farther  than  Ballymaffey,  but  all  over  Donnegal  much 
spinning. 

The  county  of  Tyrone  is  various :  the  finest  parts  are  about 
Dungannon,  Stewart's  Town,  &c.  on  Lake  Neagh.  From  Strabane 
to  Omagh  much  good ;  from  Omagh  to  Armagh  all  cultivated. 
From  Strabane  to  Dungannon  almost  all  mountains  :  rent  of  the 
whole  4s.  The  Bishop  of  Raphoe  is  a  considerable  farmer,  and 
cultivates  and  hoes  turneps.1    The  Dean  has  also  done  the  same. 

Mr.  Golding  has  used  much  soapers'  waste,  at  4d.  a  measure  of 
two  bushels,  laid  them  on  cold  morassy  soils,  and  found  the  benefit 
very  great ;  it  brought  up  quantities  of  red  clover,  and  destroys 
moss  effectually.  Turneps  would  do  excellently  here,  as  beef 
rises  from  one  penny  three  farthings  in  November,  to  three  pence 
halfpenny  and  four  pence  in  April.  Mr.  Golding  has  used  Scotch 
cabbages  for  bullocks  ;  generally  fats  2  beasts  every  year  on  them. 
Sows  the  seed  early  in  August,  and  transplants  them  in  April  and 
May  for  succession ;  has  had  them  in  full  perfection  in  February 
and  March;  has  tried  spring  sowings,  but  they  do  not  come  to  more 
than  5  or  61b.  whereas  the  August-sown  plants  rise  to  35  lb.  He 
has  also  fed  sheep  upon  potatoes  ;  buys  them  very  forward  in 
October,  and  puts  them  to  his  after-grass  to  keep  their  flesh,  and 
in  the  severe  weather  gives  them  the  potatoes  with  great  success. 
He  took  the  hint  from  seeing  the  sheep  walk  over  the  potatoe 
grounds,  and  scratching  up  the  remaining  roots  in  hard  weather. 
The  only  evil  resulting  from  the  emigrations  was,  the  money  they 
carried  away  with  them,  which  was  considerable. 


1  John  Oswald  was  Bishop  of  Raphoe  at  this  time, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ballymaffey. — Mount  Charles. — More  about  the  herring  fisheries. — 
Effects  of  the  bounty. — Whale-fishery. — Scenery  of  Bally  shannon. — 
A  salmon-leap. — Castle  Caldwell. — Middlemen. — Juvenile  pilfering. — 
Flax-spinning. — Scenery  around  Castle  Caldwell. — Lough  Earne. — In- 
niskilling. — The  Earl  of  Ross  at  Belle  Isle. 

AUGrUST  9th,  to  Convoy,1  where  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  find  Mr.  Montgomery  from  home ;  passing  on 
to  Ballymaffey,  I  met  that  gentleman's  oxen  drawing 
sledge  cars  of  turf,  single  with  collars,  and  worked  to  the 
full  as  well  as  the  horses.  They  deserved  wheels  however. 
On  the  other  side  of  Ballymaffey,2  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how,  as  you  advance  towards  the  mountains,  cultivation 
gradually  declines";  it  is  chequered  with  heath,  till  at  last 
the  heath  is  chequered  with  cultivation,  spots  of  green,  on 
the  mountain  sides,  surrounded  by  the  dreary  wilderness  ; 
but  there  are  no  inclosures.  The  waste  is  exceedingly 
improvable  ;  all  the  tract  on  the  left  before  I  came  to  the 
lake,  and  also  beyond  it,  might  easily  be  made  excellent ; 
it  is  bog,  with  a  great  fall  every  where,  extends  beyond  the 
lake  to  the  mountain  foot,  and  is  from  10  to  20  feet  deep ; 
rises  in  perfect  hills,  yet  all  bog.  Lime  is  to  be  had  here 
from  6d.  to  Id.  a  barrel  six  miles  off.  I  had  two  accounts, 
one  of  6d.  and  the  other  of  8d.,  but  clayey  gravel  is  to  be 
had  every  where  on  the  spot.  The  road  leads  across  the 
bog,  and  is  made  of  it.  I  remarked  in  several  places  little 
bogs,  forming  spots  of  moss  growing  on  the  water,  and  in 
some  places  rotting,  with  other  plants  growing  out  of  that. 
Cars  may  go  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  lime,  and  bring 
three  barrels  at  a  time.  I  was  the  more  attentive  to  this 
bog,  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
improvable  I  had  seen,  and  the  size  of  it  makes  it  an  object 
worth  the  attention  of  some  spirited  improver ;  it  is  not 
every  where  that  so  decisive  a  fall  is  met  with  for  ren- 

1  Convoy,  near  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal. 

2  Ballymaffey  is  apparently  a  mistake  for  Ballybofey,  co.  Donegal. 
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dering  the  drains  effective;  the  distance  from  lime  ig 
advantageous.  Suppose  a  car,  Is.  a  day,  and  to  bring 
eight  barrels,  carriage  of  it  then  is  l^d.  a  barrel,  and 
suppose  the  lime  7±d.,  in  all  9d.f  160,  at  that  price,  comes 
to  £6,  at  which  rate  I  am  clear  it  would  answer  to  lay  any 
quantity  on  to  such  bogs  as  these.  I  had  often  heard  of 
roads  being  made  over  such  quaking  bogs,  that  they  move 
under  a  carriage,  but  could  scarcely  credit  it ;  I  was,  how- 
ever, convinced  now,  for  in  several  places,  every  step  the 
horse  set,  moved  a  full  yard  of  the  ground  in  perfect 
heaves.  Got  to  a  miserable  cabbin  on  the  road,  the  widow 
Barclay's,  which  I  had  been  assured  was  an  exceeding  good 
inn,  but  escaped  without  a  cold,  or  the  itch. 

August  10th,  got  to  Alexander  Montgomery's  Esq.,  at 
Mount  Charles,1  Lord  Conyngham's  agent,  by  breakfast ; 
found  he  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  this 
coast,  that  I  could  not  have  got  into  better  hands ;  with 
great  civility  he  gave  me  every  intelligence  I  wished ;  as 
an  introduction  to  it,  he  took  me  a  ride  to  the  bays  on  the 
coast,  where  the  fisheries  are  most  carried  on,  particularly 
Inver  bay,  Macswine's  bay,  and  Killibeg's  bay.  The  coast  is 
perfectly  sawed  by  bays ;  the  lands  are  high  and  bold, 
particularly  about  Killibegs,  where  the  scenery  is  exceed- 
ingly romantic,  and  if  the  multiplicity  of  hills  upon  hills, 
and  rocks,  were  planted,  would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  that  can  be  imagined.  The  state  of  the  fisheries 
may  be  judged  from  the  number  of  boats  employed  in  the 
several  stations : 


1775. 

1776. 

52 

72 

Killibegs  and  Fintia  .  . 

50 

60 

Tilin  and  Tawney    .  . 

47 

47 

25 

Boylagh  and  Rosses  .  . 

50 

50 

18 

18 

20 

25 

30 

30 

287 

327 

I. 


1  Mount  Charles,  Donegal  Bay. 
N 
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For  a  comparison,  I  insert  the  following  list  of  seafaring  men  in 


Ire 

land,  1695. 

Ssamen. 

Fishermen. 

Boatmen.  Total. 

Papists. 

Baltimore    ,  , 

9 

188 

84 

281 

268 

Belfast,  and  Carick- 

!  194 
) 

62 

12 

268 

fergus  ' 

2 

Coleraine  .... 

48 

233 

169 

450 

209 

Cork  

58 

34 

91 

183 

111 

Donaghadee,  whereof  j 
Masters,  35  .    .    .  i 

1 

-  283 
1 

28 

2 

313 

0 

Drogheda  .... 

22 

56 

0 

78 

61' 

Dublin   .    .  . 

42 

271 

99 

412 

276 

Dundalk  and  Carling-  j 
ford  \ 

1 

2 

1 

90 

0 

92 

51 

Galway  .    .    .    «  • 

42 

42 

88 

172 

140 

Killibegs .  • 

5 

120 

4 

129 

78 

Kinsale  •    •  • 

104 

79 

45 

225 

106 

Limerick     •    •    .  , 

13 

o 

137 

150 

132 

Londonderry    .    .  . 

56 

46 

22 

124 

36 

20 

85 

77 

182 

148 

Sligo  

11 

68 

8 

87 

60 

Strangford  .... 

69 

159 

12 

240 

78 

Tralee  and  Kerry  .  . 

2 

165 

0 

167 

163 

Waterford  .... 

36 

83 

50 

169 

143 

Wexford  .... 

80 

346 

0 

426 

399 

22 

49 

5 

76 

58 

40 

114 

46 

200 

135 

Total    .  . 

1,158 

2,315 

951 

4,424 

2,654 

In  Inverbay  only  of  the  above,  there  is  a  summer  fishery  for 
herrings,  which  begins  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  ends  the 
beginning  of  September.  All  the  other  places  are  winter  fisheries, 
which  begin  in  October,  and  end  early  in  January,  lasting  eight 
weeks.  Every  boat  costs  £18  to  £20  and  has  six  shares  of  nets, 
at  £3  to  £3  3s.  each  :  the  nets  all  made  of  hemp,  from  the 
Baltic,  which  cost,  dressed,  Sd.  a  pound,  fit  for  spinning  :  33  lb.  of 
it  in  a  share  of  nets  :  4d.  a  pound  paid  for  spinning  it,  or  lis.  a 
share  :  weaving  the  nets  Id.  a  yard  for  one  sling,  or  63  meshes 
deep,  200  yards  running  measure,  at  that  depth,  in  each  share. 
Six  hands  in  each  boat,  a  skipper,  and  five  men.  In  the  common 
practice,  a  boat  is  divided  into  seven  shares,  the  boat  one ;  each 
net,  half  a  one,  and  each  man  half :  in  which  way  they  divide  the 
produce,  which  vibrates  between  £10  and  £100;  average  £35,  or 
per  week  10s.  a  man.  These  boats  belong,  in  general,  to  the 
common  inhabitants  of  the  country,  farmers,  &c.    The  other  way 
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f  carrying  the  fishery  on  is,  that  those  who  have  vessels  on  the 
lounty,  fit  them  out  at  their  own  expence,  and  pay  the  skipper 
il  lis.  6d.  a  month,  and  the  common  men  20s.  a  month ;  each  a 
•air  of  trowsers,  at  4s.  6d.  feed  them  with  as  much  potatoes,  beef, 
nd  pork,  as  they  will  eat,  and  plenty  of  whiskey,  which  all 
ogether,  comes  to  20s.  a  month.  The  repairs  of  the  boat  and 
ackling  are  large,  for  all  are  built  of  fir,  they  come  to  £3  per 
,nnum  per  boat,  and  the  nets  Mr.  Montgomery  uses  two  seasons, 
,nd  then  sells  them  for  half  price.  In  this  manner  of  fishing,  the 
»oats  catch  each,  on  an  average,  100,000  herrings,  which  is  1,600 
Lerrings  a  night,  but  the  common  boats  of  the  country,  not  so 
veil  fitted  up,  take  only  80,000.  They  are  cured  in  bulk,  that  is 
>acked  into  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  from  20  to  100  tons  each, 
,nd  are  sold  all  over  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  salt 
lecessary  to  the  80,000  herrings,  which  each  boat  catches,  is  7 
ons,  at  the  price  of  £2  14s.  a  ton  ;  this  is  the  price  at  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  sells,  who  has  established  considerable  salt-works, 
aaking  450  tons  annually,  and  has  by  this  means  reduced  the  salt, 
rom  £3  10s.  to  £5  down  to  £2  14s.  The  vessels  employed  on 
his  fishery,  for  the  bounty,  are  from  30  to  100  tons.  A  vessel 
»f  100  tons,  carries  in  bulk  500,000  herrings,  or  the  produce  of 
Lve  boats  ;  these  calculations  are  in  reference  only  to  the  average 
>f  nights  and  seasons  ;  Mr.  Nesbit's  vessel,  of  60  tons,  has  been 
oaded  by  four  boats,  in  three  nights,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
aken  100,000  in  one  night,  with  two  nets,  but  these  are  extra- 
>rdinary  instances.  The  parliamentary  bounty  is  20s.  a  ton,  but 
here  must  be  four  men  for  the  first  20  tons,  and  one  for  every  8 
ons  over,  the  owners  of  the  vessels  employ  no  more  boats,  than 
o  enable  them,  by  the  crews,  to  draw  the  bounty  ;  and  what 
hese  men  are  not  able  to  get,  they  buy  of  the  country  boats,  at 
m  average  of  5s.  a  1,000,  which  all  are  clear,  answers  much  better 
han  having  boats  of  their  own. 


Account  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons. 

Building  2  boats,  at  £19  £38    0  0 

N.B. — The  vessel  of  100  tons,  will  be  navigated  by  7  men, 
as  there  must  be  14,  by  the  Act,  to  draw  the  bounty; 
7  men  must  be  supplied  by  boats,  which  may  be 
called  2. 

Sets   38    0  0 


Carried  forward  £76    0  0 
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Brought  forward 

£76 

0 

0 

The  boats  are  19  to  21  feet  keel,  7  feet  4  broad,  and 

3  feet  4  in  depth.    The  net3  are  120  fathom  long  at 

the  rope,  and  7  feet  deep. 

Building,  rigging,  and  fitting  out  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  £700. 

4 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Wages  of  twelve  men,  at  20s.  two  months  .    .    £24    0  0 

]  1 

•n 
u 

Purchase  of  300,000  herrings,  at  5s.    N.B.— The  two  boats 

are  supposed  to  catch,  each  100,000,  remain  therefore 

for  the  cargo  300,000   

75 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

T^jiflf incr   Qnltinc  A'P     four  mpn   at  Is   a  Hav   4R  rlnvQ 

A.  clA  IVllIJ^,   otlilll'g,   CV  V  .  j    1 1  '111     111'   11 j   Bl    10>    t*  \iCLJ  j     I  C   \ltij  ■     .  . 

9 

12 

o 

2G0 

6 

0 

If  vessels  are  hired  to  carry  them  to  markets,  the  price  is 

*W  n  1 00  fnrfrpio-ht  or  4  s  id  a  1  000  and  4*104  *U  Irl 

104 

3 

2 

364 

9 

2 

4 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

388 

19 

2 

Interest  on  that  sum  for  six  months,  at  6  per  cent.  .    .  . 

11 

15 

0 

400 

14 

2 

At  the  ports  they  sell  from  10s.  to  35s.  per  1,000,  on  an 

average  at  23s.  a  1,000,  500,000  at  that  price    .    .  . 

575 

0 

0 

400 

14 

2 

174 

5 

10 

And  this  account  extends  only  six  months  from  the  first 
expenditure  of  the  money,  to  the  receipt  from  the  cargo.  If  the 
vessel  is  the  merchant's  own,  then  the  account  will  be  as 


follows : 

Expences  as  above   £260    6  0 

A  vessels  of  100  tons,  £700  Interest  of  which, 

at  6  per  cent.    42    0  0 

A  year  s  pay  of  the  captain,  at  £4  a  month  .  48  0  0 
Six  men,  at  30s   99    0  0 


Carried  forward  .  £189    0  0 
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Brought  forward  .  £189    0  0 

Repairs  and  outsets,  10s.  a  ton   50    0  0 

Stores  for  seven  men,  at  15s.  a  month  ...      63    0  0 


0 

0 

,  125 

10 

0 

,    ,    100  0 

0 

Fees  and  charges  .... 

5  0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

30 

10 

0 

290 

16 

0 

Insurance  cargo,  1^  per  cent. 

4  10 

0 

10  10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

305 

16 

0 

Interest  on  that  sum,  for  six 

months,  at  6  per  cent.  . 

9 

3 

0 

314 

19 

0 

0 

0 

314 

19 

0 

Profit  .  . 

260 

1 

0 

Here  appears  to  be  a  loss  of  28  per  cent,  by  accepting  the 
bounty  :  but  the  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
being  sure  of  a  vessel  on  freight ;  this  is  not  always  certain, 
which  induces  them  to  build,  though  freighting  those  of 
other  people  is  so  evidently  cheaper.  Eespecting  the  mode 
of  taking  the  fish,  the  boats,  as  before  mentioned,  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  accoutrements  necessary;  and  here  it 
will  be  proper  to  mention  an  improvement  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's, by  which  he  has  saved  greatly :  in  common  the 
nets  are  tanned  with  bark,  but  he  mixes  tar  and  fish  oil, 
5  parts  of  tar,  and  one  of  oil,  melted  together,  to  incorpo- 
rate thoroughly,  and  while  quite  hot,  puts  the  nets  into  a 
tub,  and  pours  it  upon  them,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  wet 
them ;  draws  it  off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
immediately,  in  order  that  too  much  of  it  may  not  stick, 
and  make  them  clammy,  which  would  be  the  case,  if  it 
cooled  on  them  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  should  be  an 
open  false  bottom,  or  the  nets  will  stop  the  hole,  and  the 
mixture  will  not  run  off  free  enough.    By  means  of  this 
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simple  operation,  the  nets  are  prevented  from  rotting,  and 
the  fishermen  are  saved  the  trouble  of  ever  spreading  and 
drying  them,  which  in  common  is  done  every  day,  and  is  a 
great  slavery  in  the  short  days ;  the  benefit  has  been  found 
so  great,  that  almost  all  the  country  has  come  into  it,  and 
every  net  on  the  coast  would,  this  year,  have  been  done, 
but  the  scarcity  of  the  tar,  owing  to  the  American  war, 
prevented  it.  In  working  the  nets  also,  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  made  improvements ;  he  has  found  that  corking  the 
line  under  the  strapped  buoys  is  wrong,  as  it  keeps  it  in 
an  uneven  direction ;  he  has  a  vacancy  of  corks  for  three 
fathom  on  each  side  of  the  buoy  lines,  but  the  middle 
spaces  corked  thick,  which  he  finds  to  answer  exceedingly 
well.  He  remarks  that  the  fishery  suffers  very  much  for 
want  of  an  admiral  being  appointed,  as  in  Scotland,  to 
hear  and  determine  differences  ;  there  is  no  order  or  regu- 
larity kept  up,  but  much  disturbance  and  loss  for  want  of 
it.  In  the  sale  of  the  herrings,  the  merchant  suffers 
greatly,  by  the  competition  of  the  Gottenburg  and  Scotch 
fishery.  At  Corke,  great  quantities  of  Gottenburg  herrings 
are  imported,  which,  though  they  pay  a  duty  of  4*.  a 
barrel,  yet,  as  2s.  4[d.  is  drawn  back  on  the  re-exporta- 
tion, and  with  an  advantage  of  packing  the  herrings,  of  20 
Gottenburg  barrels,  into  25  Irish  ones,  and  consequently 
having  the  drawback  on  25,  though  the  duty  is  only  paid 
on  20,  with  all  these  circumstances,  great  quantities  of 
them  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Irish  fishery.  Another  mischief  is,  that  though  there  is  a 
bounty  of  2s.  4(7.  a  barrel  exported,  yet  such  are  the  fees 
and  the  old  duty,  that  the  merchant  receives  only  ll±d. 
and  that  so  clogged  and  perplexed  with  forms  and  delays, 
that  not  many  attempt  to  claim  it.  The  drawback  on  the 
foreign  herrings  is  paid  immediately  on  the  merchants 
oath,  but  the  Irish  bounty  not  till  the  ship  returns,  with  I 
know  not  how  many  affidavits  and  certificates  from  consuls 
and  merchants,  it  may  be  supposed  perplexing  when  it  is 
not  claimed.  The  Scotch  have  a  bounty  per  barrel,  on 
exportation,  which  they  draw  on  sending  them  to  Ireland, 
by  which  means  they  are  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
higher  bounty  on  their  vessels,  to  undersell  the  Irish 
fishery  in  their  own  markets,  while  the  Irish  merchant  is 
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precluded  from  exporting  to  either  Scotland  or  England ; 
this  is  a  very  hard  case,  and  certainly  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  oppressions  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  which  a 
legislature,  acting  on  liberal  and  enlarged  principles,  ought 
to  repeal.  The  trade  of  smoaking  herrings,  which  is  con- 
siderable in  England,  might  be  carried  on  here  to  much 
greater  advantage,  if  there  was  wood  to  do  it  with.  In  the 
Isle  of  Man  they  have  smoak  houses,  supplied  with  wood 
from  Wales  ;  it  is  a  strange  neglect,  that  the  landlords  do 
not  plant  some  of  the  monstrous  wastes  in  this  country 
with  quick  growing  copse  wood,  which  would,  in  five  or  six 
years,  enable  them  to  begin  the  trade.  The  plenty  of  cod 
on  this  coast  is  very  great,  quite  from  Hornhead  to  Mount 
Charles,  in  winter,  when  the  herrings  set  in,  and  may  then 
be  taken  in  any  quantities.  Some  wherries  come  for  cod, 
ling,  glassen,  &c.  a*ll  of  which  are  plentiful ;  but  on  the 
banks  they  are  to  be  taken  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
they  follow  the  herrings. 

In  all  the  bays  on  the  coast,  in  March  and  April,  there 
are  many  whales,  the  bone  sort ;  they  appear  on  the  coast 
in  February,  and  go  off  to  the  northward  the  beginning  of 
May ;  sometimes  they  are  in  great  plenty,  and  in  Novem- 
ber to  February,  there  are  many  spermaceti  whales ;  this 
is  what  induced  Thomas  Nesbit,  Esq.,  of  Kilmacredon,1  to 
enter  into  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  fishery  on  the  coast, 
and  in  executing  it,  was  the  inventor  of  the  gun  harpoon. 
Mr.  Nesbit  first  used  the  gun  harpoon,  for  killing  whales, 
in  the  year  1759  ;  he  was  induced  to  try  this,  from  great 
difficulties  he  met  with  among  the  harpooners,  who  he  had 
engaged  for  the  fishery ;  in  this  year  he  began  it,  with 
firing  lances  at  them,  after  they  were  struck  by  the  hand, 
in  order  to  kill  them  the  sooner.  From  this  he  passed,  in 
1761,  to  firing  the  harpoon  itself  from  the  gun.  He  was 
then  engaged  with  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  fishery,  with  several  persons  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  the  West-Indies.  In  the  year  1758,  he  went  to 
London,  and  bought  a  vessel  of  140  tons,  and  engaged 
persons  to  come  over  as  harpooners.  In  1759,  one  whale 
was  caught  by  the  hand  harpoon.  In  1760,  the  Greenland 
harpooners,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  Danes,  were  at  it, 
1  Kilraacrenan,  village  and  barony  in  North  Donegal. 
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and  not  one  fish  taken.  This  year  there  were  several 
Greenland  ships  on  the  coast,  not  one  of  whom  caught  a 
fish.  In  1761,  with  the  gun  harpoon,  killed  three  whales, 
and  got  them  all ;  after  which  he  every  year  killed  some, 
except  one  year,  when  he  killed  42  sun-fish  in  one  week, 
each  of  which  yielded  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of  oil.  Mr. 
Nisbet  has  since  given  it  up,  not  from  want  of  success  in 
the  mode  of  taking  the  whales,  but  from  being  put,  by  his 
partners,  from  want  of  knowledge  in  the  business,  to 
useless  expences.  From  many  experiments,  he  brought 
the  operation  to  such  perfection,  that,  for  some  years,  he 
never  missed  a  whale,  nor  failed  of  holding  her  by  the  har- 
poon :  he  had  for  some  time  ill  success,  from  firing  when 
too  near,  for  the  harpoon  does  not  then  fly  true,  but  at  14 
or  15  yards  distance,  which  is  what  he  would  chuse,  it  flies 
straight ;  has  killed  several  at  25  yards. 

When  the  harpoon  is  fired  into  the  whale,  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  with  great  velocity,  but  immediately  comes  up,  and 
lays  on  the  surface,  lashing  it  with  tail  and  fins  for  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  which  time  be  fires  lances 
into  it,  to  dispatch  it,  and  when  killed,  it  sinks  for  48  hours, 
where  he  leaves  a  boat,  or  a  cask,  as  a  buoy  to  mark  the 
place,  to  be  ready  there  when  the  whale  rises,  that  they 
may  tow  it  into  harbour,  according  as  the  wind  lays.  To 
carry  on  this  business  here,  he  knows  from  experience,  that 
nothing  more  would  be  wanting,  than  a  ship  of  130  tons, 
with  100  tons  of  cask :  three  boats,  with  each  8  men,  six 
to  row,  one  to  steer,  and  one  with  the  gun,  with  ropes, 
harpoon,  lances,  &c.  the  whole  very  much  inferior  to  the 
expence  of  equipping  a  Greenlandman.  I  have  been  the 
more  particular  in  giving  an  account  of  this  undertaking, 
because  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  at 
London,  has  long  since  given  premiums  for  the  invention 
of  the  gun  harpoon,  supposing  it  to  be  original. 

In  respect  to  the  linen  manufacture,  it  consists  in  all  this 
country  in  spinning  yarn  only.  Very  little  cloth  woven  here, 
except  for  the  use  of  the  people.  They  raise  flax  enough  for 
their  spinning  in  years  when  seed  is  plentiful  and  dry  seasons,  but 
some  are  so  wet  as  almost  to  spoil  the  crop  :  all  the  women  and 
children  of  ten  years  old  and  upwards  spin.    They  very  seldom 
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let  the  seed  ripen  ;  they  have  tried  it,  but  found  it  did  not  answer 
so  well  as  foreign  seed.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  two 
spinners  in  every  family,  who  spin  about  one  hank  a  day,  or  a 
spangle  and  a  half  a  week  ;  the  medium  is  2  lb.  to  the  spangle,  or 
4  hanks,  which  is  half  a  pound  of  flax  each  day.  A  woman  will 
earn,  by  spinning,  according  to  the  price  of  flax  and  yarn,  from 
2d.  to  6d.  but  in  general  2\d.  or  3d.  besides  doing  little  family 
trifles.    Most  of  the  yarn  goes  to  Derry. 

The  soil  about  Mount  Charles  'is  various  ;  a  great  deal  of  stiff 
blue  clay,  which  is  perfectly  tenacious  of  water.  Much  bog,  and 
a  great  range  of  high  mountains  near  it,  which  break  the  clouds 
with  a  westerly  wind,  and  occasion  much  rain.  Rents,  per  acre, 
are  from  5s.  to  10s.  6d.  arable,  some  up  to  £1  Is.  wastes  2.9.  6d. 
to  Ss.  6d.  inclosed.  Mountains  pay  some  rent,  but  not  by  the 
acre.  The  whole  county  through  does  not  let  for  above  2s.  6d. 
There  are  very  great  extents  of  mountain  all  the  way  from  Mount 
Charles  to  Ards,  by  Loch  Fin,  which  is  30  Irish  miles  in  a  right 
line  ;  it  is  a  range  of  mountains,  but  most  of  the  valleys  are 
slightly  cultivated,  though  corn  does  very  bad  in  them  from  the 
wetness  of  the  climate.  The  farms  rise  from  5  or  6  acres  to  30 
cultivated ;  but  mountain  farms  are  more  extensive.  The 
courses  :  1.  Potatoes,  manured  for  with  dung,  or  by  the  coast  with 
sea  weed ;  get  good  crops,  and  from  the  sea  weed  rather  better 
than  from  dung.  2.  Barley,  if  the  land  is  good.  3.  Oats.  4.  Lay 
out  for  grass  ;  very  few  sow  grass  seeds  2  or  3  years. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Oats.    3.  Lay  out  for  grass  2  or  3  years. 

Upon  dry  land  they  use  lime,  which  is  sold  at  6d.  to  Sd.  the 
barrel  of  28  gallons,  or  three  bushels  and  a  half,  but  generally  burn 
it  themselves.  There  is  lime-stone  at  St.  John's  point,  and  other 
parts  towards  Killibegs,  and  beyond  it  to  the  westward.  They 
burn  it  with  turf,  which  is  plentiful  every  where.  They  have 
grey  marie  near  Donnegal,  and  find  a  good  effect  from  the  use  of 
it.  Upon  the  dry  mountains  they  have  flocks  of  sheep,  not  large 
ones  ;  but  every  poor  man  keeps  some,  the  wool  their  profit,  and 
sell  them  at  2  or  three  year  old.  In  stocking  a  farm  they  look 
not  farther  than  having  the  horses  and  cows.  Land  sells  at  21 
or  22  years  purchase,  rack  rent;  it  sold  better  from  1762  to  1768, 
and  the  rents  are  fallen.  For  two  years  they  have  been  at  a 
stand  ;  but  the  fall  has  not  been  felt  near  the  coast,  the  herring 
fishery  keeping  them  up.  The  farmers  here  in  general  pay  half 
a  year's  rent  with  fish,  and  half  with  yarn.    Tythes  are  generally 
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compounded  in  the  gross.  The  middle-men  were  common,  but 
not  now.  The  poor  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  herrings  9 
months  in  the  year  along  the  coast,  and  upon  oat  bread  and  milk 
the  other  three.  Very  little  butter,  and  scarce  any  meat.  They 
all  keep  cows,  most  of  them  a  pig  or  two,  and  a  few  hens,  and  all 
a  cat  or  a  dog.  No  tea.  They  are  in  general  circumstances  not 
improved.  Rent  of  a  cabbin,  with  a  garden  and  a  cow's  grass, 
20s.  to  306*. 

A  farm  of  20  acres. 

1£.  Potatoes.  1.  Flax.  5.  Oats.  1.  Barley.  2.  Mowing 
ground.  9J.  Feeding.  Rent  £10.  Six  cows,  2  horses,  6  sheep, 
2  pigs.  People  increase.  But  little  emigration.  Religion  more 
than  half  Catholic.  Rise  in  the  price  of  labour  Id.  a  day  in  20 
years ;  and  in  provisions,  one-third  in  that  time.  The  following 
is  a  return  of  population,  procured  by  Colonel  Burton's  orders,  on 
a  part  of  Lord  Conyngham's  estates. 


No.  of  heads  of 
families. 

Wives. 

Sons  grown  up 
to  14. 

Other  children. 

Men-servants. 

Maid-servants. 

Total. 

Protestants. 

Papists. 

Manor  of  Mount  Charles 

county  of  Donnegal, 

15,000  acres    .    .  . 

601 

521 

322 

1478 

127 

105 

3154 

1138 

2016 

Manor  of  Magherymore 

ditto  county  . 

G99 

3887 

737 

3150 

Particulars  of  part  of 

Magherymore . 

367 

320 

244 

1047 

45 

42 

2065 

302 

1763 

Manor  of  Shana  Golden 

county  of  Limerick, 

4,500  acres     .    .  . 

282 

1460 

Cars  generally  sliding  ones,  on  account  of  the  hills. 

Expence  of  building  a  mud  cabbin  £3 ;  of  stone  and  slate  £40. 
In  different  places  in  Lord  Conyngham's  estate  in  Boylagh  1  are 
many  lead  mines  mixed  with  silver,  none  of  them  wrought ; 
miners  who  have  examined  them  say  there  is  much  silver  in  the 
ore.    The  lead  is  apparent  in  many  breaches  of  the  rocks. 


1  Boylagh  barony,  co.  Donegal. 
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August  11th,  left  Mount  Charles,  and  passing  through 
Donnegal,  took  the  road  to  Ballyshannon  ;  came  presently 
to  several  beautiful  landscapes,  swelling  hills,  cultivated 
with  the  bay  flowing  up  among  them  :  they  want  nothing 
but  more  wood,  and  are  beautiful  without  it.  Afterwards 
likewise  to  the  left,  they  rise  in  various  outlines,  and  die 
away  insensibly  into  one  another.  When  the  road  leads  to 
a  full  view  of  the  bay  of  Donnegal,  these  smiling  spots, 
above  which  the  proud  mountains  rear  their  heads,  are 
numerous,  the  hillocks  of  almost  regular  circular  forms ; 
they  are  very  pleasing,  from  form,  verdure,  and  the  water 
breaking  in  their  vales. 

Before  I  got  to  Ballyshannon,1  remarked  a  bleach-green, 

.which  indicates  weaving  in  the  neighbourhood.  Viewed 
the  salmon-leap  at  Ballyshannon,  which  is  let  for  ,£400  a 
year.  The  scenery  of  it  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  a  fine  fall, 
and  the  coast  of  the  river  very  bold,  consisting  of  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  with  grass  of  a  beautiful  verdure  to  the  very 
edge  :  it  projects  in  little  promontories,  which  grow  longer 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  open  to  give  a  fine  view  of 
the  ocean.  Before  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  a 
rocky  island,  on  which  is  a  curing  house,  instead  of  the 
turret  of  a  ruined  castle,  for  which  it  seems  formed.  The 
town  prettily  situated  on  the  rising  ground  on  each  side  the 

river.  To  Sir  James  Caldwell's  ;  crossing  the  bridge, 

stopped  for  a  view  of  the  river,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  the  salmon  jump,  to  me  an  unusual 
sight :  the  water  was  perfectly  alive  with  them.  Rising 
the  hill,  look  back  on  the  town ;  the  situation  beautiful ; 
the  river  presents  a  noble  view.    Come  to  Belleek,2  a  little 

•  village,  with  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  I  remember  any 
where  to  have  seen  ;  viewed  it  from  the  bridge.  The  river 
in  a  very  broad  sheet  comes  from  behind  some  wood,  and 
breaks  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  not  perpendicular  but  shelving, 
in  various  directions,  and  foams  away  under  the  arches ; 
after  which  it  grows  more  silent,  and  gives  a  beautiful  bend 
under  a  rock,  crowned  by  a  fine  bank  of  wood.  Reached 
Castle  Caldwell3  at  night,  where  Sir  James  Caldwell  received 

1  Co.  Donegal.  2  Co.  Donegal. 

3  Castle  Caldwell,  co.  Fermanagh. 
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me  with  a  politeness  and  cordiality  that  will  make  me  long 
remember  it  with  pleasure. 

August  12 tli.  The  following  account  of  the  husbandry  around 
Castle  Caldwell,  Sir  James  favoured  me  with.  The  soil  in  the 
vale  to  Belleek  is  a  yellow  clay,  1  to  2  spit  deep  on  a  lime-stone 
rock  ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  bog  and  morass.  Large  tracts 
uncultivated.  Rents  vary  from  15s.  to  20s.  an  acre  cultivated, 
but  mountain  and  mountain  sides  are  not  measured  ;  wherever  the 
plough  goes,  will  yield  7s.  at  the  lowest.  In  the  mountains  they 
pay  but  3s.  for  the  summer  food  of  a  cow  ;  and  for  a  horse,  4s.  6d. 
The  county  of  Fermanagh  may  be  divided  into  6  parts  ;  one-sixth 
the  lake,  at  no  rent ;  mountains  and  bogs  two-sixths,  the  rest  of 
the  county  at  12s. 

The  course  of  crops  is  :  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley 
or  flax.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats.  7.  Lay  out  for  grass. 
Wherever  there  are  spots  of  meadow,  they  are  mown.  Great 
numbers  of  farms  are  taken  in  partnership  in  Rwulale ;  indeed 
the  general  course  is  so,  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres,  there  will  be 
4,  5,  or  6  families  :  but  families  will  take  such  small  spots  as  5  or 
6  acres.  Farms  in  general  rise  from  5  acres  to  3  or  400  ;  but  all 
the  large  ones  are  stock  farms  ;  in  general  none  so  high  as  twenty  : 
all  in  Rwulale,  partnership  or  stock.  Many  of  the  latter  part 
mountain,  part  arable,  and  these  are  the  only  farms  of  substance 
in  the  country.  One  of  £80  a  year  will  require  4  or  £500  to 
stock  it.  These  farmers  buy  year-olds — for  instance,  20;  he 
buys  in  20  year-olds  every  year,  and  every  year  sells  20  four-year- 
olds  :  he  gives  30a\  each,  and  sells  at  £5  \0s.  or  £6,  and  this  he 
reckons  a  reasonable  profit.  Also  3  and  2  year-old  heifers  that 
have  missed  the  bull,  keep  them  through  the  winter,  and  sell  them 
in  May,  and  get  18s.  to  20s.  for  wintering  them  on  coarse  grass 
without  any  fodder.  In  summer  they  feed  them  all  on  mountains. 
Those  who  buy  the  missed  heifers  are  farmers  in  Monaghan  and 
Cavan,  on  coarse  farms,  who  turn  them  on  the  mountains,  give 
them  the  bull,  and  sell  them  out  in  the  spring  to  the  weaving 
farmers  in  the  linen  country,  who  change  their  stock. 

The  measures  here  are  by  pecks  and  barrels  ;  the  weight  of 
the  peck  of  potatoes  in  Ballyshannon  is  5  stone,  4  lb.,  and  10 
pecks  make  a  barrel  :  in  the  country  they  give  6  stones.  The 
acre  the  plantation  measure.  Of  potatoes,  which  they  set  all  in 
the  trenching  way,  they  plant  4  barrels  an  acre,  and  get  on  an 
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average  7  or  8  for  one,  that  is,  32  barrels  an  acre.  The  priee  is 
8*.  a  barrel  on  a  medium,  or  £12  16*.  an  acre  :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  peck  is  a  measure  of  their  own.  Thev  manure  generally 
for  them  with  dung ;  but  often  with  lime  and  bog  mud  mixed,  and 
burnt  clay,  which  they  find  does  Terr  well.  In  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  towards  Ardmagh  and  Dungannon,  they  will  bring  lime- 
stone 14  or  15  miles,  burn  it,  and  sprinkle  their  potatoe  land 
with  it  to  prevent  the  black  rot,  Eent  of  Tvrone  on  an  average 
7*. 

Of  barley  they  sow  20  stone  ;  the  barrel  of  barley  is  2o  stone, 
and  of  malt  20.  An  acre  on  an  average  will  yield  10  barrels,  at 
16  stone.  Of  oats  they  sow  a  barrel,  at  20  stone,  and  get  8  for 
one.  Of  bere  they  sow  the  same,  and  get  9  barrels  :  barley  sells 
better  than  bere  generally  ;  for  flax  they  plough  once  on  potatoe 
land.    The  expence  of  an  acre  they  reckon, 


Rent   0  15  0 

County  cess   003 

Tythe  modus  ....008 

Seed,  40  gallons,  at  L*.  6d   3    0  0 

One  ploughing   055 

Clodding  and  stones,  4  women   014 

Weeding,  6  women   020 

Pulling,  12  women  a  day   040 

Watering,  3  men  and  1  horse   026 

Grassing.  6  women   020 

Lifting  and  carrying,  2  women  and  2  men,  and  1  horse  ..026 

Drying,  2  women  and  1 2  load  turf   018 

Beetling,  24  women   0160 

Scutching  Id.  a  lb. 


£5  13  4 


Price  of  lime  at  the  kiln  6d.  a  barrel.  Sir  James  Caldwell  had 
his  stone  quarried,  carried,  broke  and  burnt,  and  drawn  100  yards, 
for  4d.  a  barrel  labour ;  six  score  horse  loads  of  turf  cost  4*. 
cutting  and  sawing,  and  leading  by  water,  costs  5*.  more,  which 
6  score  loads  will  burn  at  the  rate  of  a  load  and  a  half  a  barreL 
They  plough  all  with  horses,  2  or  3  horses  abreast. 

Land  sells,  at  rack  rent,  at  20  to  24  years  purchase :  has 
not  fallen.  Eents  are  fallen  in  5  or  6  years  2*\  an  acre. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  letting  lands  in  the  gross  to  middle 
men,  who  re-let  it  to  others  ;  these  middle  men  are  called 
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terney  begs,  or  little  landlords,  which  prevail  very  much  at 
present.  These  men  make  a  great  profit  by  this  practice. 
The  people  in  all  the  neighbourhood  increase  very  fast. 
They  are  all  in  general  much  more  industrious,  and  in  better 
circumstances  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  Their  food, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  chiefly  potatoes  and  milk,  and 
the  other  quarter  oatmeal :  in  the  winter  they  have  herrings. 
They  have  all  a  bellyful  of  food  whatever  it  is,  as  they  told 
me  themselves ;  and  their  children  eat  potatoes  all  day 
long,  even  those  of  a  year  old  will  be  roasting  them.  All 
keep  cows,  and  some  cocks  and  hens,  but  no  turkeys  or 
geese.  Six  people,  a  man,  his  wife  and  4  children,  will  eat 
18  stone  of  potatoes  a  week,  or  252  lb.,  but  40  lb.  of  oatmeal 
will  serve  them.  Rent  of  a  cabbin,  garden,  and  one  acre, 
20§.  a  cow's  grass  30a.  a  cow  requires  one  acre  and  a  half 
for  summer  ;  and  they  buy  a  little  hay  for  winter,  and  give 
the  cow  small  potatoes  and  cabbage-leaves,  &c. 

The  common  people  are  remarkably  given  to  thieving, 
particularly  grass,  timber,  and  turf ;  and  they  bring  up  their 
children  to  hoking  potatoes,  that  is,  artfully  raising  them, 
taking  out  the  best  roots,  and  then  replanting  them,  so  that 
the  owner  is  perfectly  deceived  when  he  takes  up  the  crop. 
A  poor  man's  turf  from  15s.  to  20*.  Living  is  exceedingly 
cheap  here ;  besides  the  common  provisions,  which  I  have 
every  where  registered,  wild  ducks  are  only  3d.  and  powder 
and  shot :  Plover,  l^d.  and  ditto  :  woodcocks,  Id.  and  ditto  : 
Snipes,  l\d.  and  ditto ;  teal,  2d.  and  ditto,  and  widgeon 
the  same  ;  salmon,  l^d.  alb.  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  bream, 
so  plentiful  as  to  have  no  price.  Sir  James  Caldwell  has 
taken  17  cwt.  of  fish,  bream  and  pike,  in  one  day  :  cod,  3*. 
a  dozen :  whiting,  from  8(7.  to  Is.  a  dozen  :  herrings,  from 
3c?.  to  9d.  per  100 :  lobsters,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  dozen  : 
oysters,  6d.  to  20d.  a  100 :  eels,  2s.  a  dozen  :  crabs,  Is.  to  2s. 
a  dozen :  wages,  £6  dairy-maids,  and  others,  d£4.  There 
is  very  little  weaving  in  this  country,  except  what  is  for 
their  own  use,  but  spinning  is  universal  in  all  the  cabbins. 
They  receive  for  spinning  spangle  yarn,  or  four  hanks, 
Is.  2d.  a  spangle,  and  they  will  spin  it  in  four  days. 
Country  servants  are  hired  at  «£3  a  year,  who  engage  to  do 
the  work  of  the  house,  and  spin  a  hank,  that  is  a  dozen  a 
day,  there  are  12  cuts  to  the  dozen. 
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In  the  mountain  tracts,  the  rents  are  paid  by  yarn, 

young  cattle,  and  a  little  butter.  They  spin  a  good  deal  of 

wool,  which  they  make  into  druggets,  the  warp  of  tow-yarn, 

and  the  weft  of  wool.  The  following  particulars  of  34  of 
Sir  James's  labourers  will  shew  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this 

neighbourhood,  respecting  their  stock,  potatoe  land,  and 
quantity  of  flax  seed  sown : 

Kent.  Cows.    Souls.     Po :  Flax  Galls : 

No.   1       3  17    6  7  4  \  6 

2600  6  6  |  6 

3376  7  6  |  6 

4200  3  5  |  3J 

5289  2  7  I  5 

6300  5  7  |  7 

7       1  10    0  0  6  |  7 

8250  2  8  J  3 

9400  3  10  |  6 

10  400  4  6  &  0 

11  1    8    0  4  6  |  6 

12  3  15    0  6  5  |  3 

13  1    8    0  4  5  I  6 

14  1    8    0  4  6  J  6 

15  2  10    0  5  9  J  6 

16  2  16    8  6  9  I  7 

17  200  1  6  1R4 

18  383  2  8  |  4 

19  3  15    6  3  9  |  7 

20  5  16    3  4  6  1  4 

21  1    5    0  3  4  |  5 

22  220  3  3  J  4 

23  3  15    0  2  4  i  8 

24  1  17    0  3  4  |  3 

25  1    8    6  2  3  |  5 

26  1    1    0  2  6  J  H 

27  3  10    0  3  7  |  10 

28  300  3  7  |  0 

29  1    8    0  3  2  J  3 

30  1  10    0  3  6  J  3 

31  1  11    0  3  4  J  0 

32  300  4  8  £  7 

33  300  5  4  i  7 

34  526  4  5  |  4 

Totals   121  204  =  

Average   3^    =    6  =   


Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  approach  to 
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Castle  Caldwell ;  the  promontories  of  thick  wood,  which 
shoot  into  Loch  Earne,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  ridge  of 
mountains,  have  the  finest  effect  imaginable :  as  soon  as 
you  are  through  the  gates,  turn  to  the  left,  about  200  yards 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where  the  whole  domain  lies  beneath 
the  point  of  view.  It  is  a  promontory,  three  miles  long, 
projecting  into  the  lake,  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  wood 
and  lawn,  one  end  a  thick  shade,  the  other  grass,  scattered 
with  trees,  and  finishing  with  wood.  A  bay  of  the  lake 
breaks  into  the  eastern  end,  where  it  is  perfectly  wooded : 
there  are  six  or  seven  islands  among  them  (that  of  Bow  1 
three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad),  yet  they  leave 
a  noble  sweep  of  water,  bounded  by  the  great  range  of  the 
Turaw  mountains.  To  the  right,  the  lake  takes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  river,  with  two  large  islands  in  it,  the  whole 
unites  to  form  one  of  the  most  glorious  scenes  I  ever 
beheld.  Eode  to  the  little  hill  above  Michael  Macguire's 
cabbin ;  here  the  two  great  promontories  of  wood  join  in 
one,  but  open  in  the  middle,  and  give  a  view  of  the  lake, 
quite  surrounded  with  wood,  as  if  a  distinct  water ;  beyond 
are  the  islands,  scattered  over  its  face,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  picturesque  than  the  bright  silver  surface  of  the 
water  breaking  through  the  dark  shades  of  wood.  Around 
the  point  on  which  we  stood,  the  ground  is  rough  and 
rocky,  wild,  and  various,  forming  no  bad  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  scenery  in  view.  Crossing  some  of  this  undressed 
ground,  we  came  to  a  point  of  a  hill,  above  Paddy  Macguire's 
cabbin ;  here  the  lake  presents  great  sheets  of  water, 
breaking  beyond  the  woody  promontories  and  islands,  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner.  At  the  bottom  of  the  declivity, 
at  your  feet,  is  a  creek,  and  beyond  it  the  lands  of  the  do- 
main, scattered  with  noble  woods,  that  rise  immediately 
from  the  water's  edge ;  the  house,  almost  obscured  among 
the  trees,  seems  a  fit  retreat  from  every  care  and  anxiety  of 
the  world :  a  little  beyond  it  the  lawn,  which  is  in  front, 
shews  its  lively  green  among  the  deeper  shades,  and  over 
the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  it  to  the  promontory  of  wood, 
called  Boss  a  goul,  the  lake  seems  to  form  a  beautiful  wood- 
lock' d  bason,  stretching  its  silver  surface  behind  the  stems 

1  Boa  Island,  in  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh. 
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of  the  single  trees  ;  beyond  the  whole  the  mountainy  rocks 
of  Turaw  give  a  magnificent  finishing.  Near  you,  on 
every  side,  is  wild  tossed-about  ground,  which  adds  very 
much  to  the  variety  of  the  scene.  From  hence  we  passed  to 
the  hill  in  the  mountain  park,  from  whence  the  scenery  is 
different ;  here  you  see  a  short  promontory  of  wood,  which 
projects  into  a  bay,  formed  by  two  others,  considerably  more 
extensive,  that  is  Boss  a  goul  and  Boss  moor  east.  The  lake 
stretching  away  in  vast  reaches,  and  between  numerous 
islands,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command.  In  the  great 
creek,  to  the  right,  which  flows  up  under  the  mountain  of 
Turaw,  are  two  beautiful  islands,  which,  with  the  promon- 
tories, scattered  with  trees,  give  it  the  most  agreeable  variety. 

In  another  ride,  Sir  James  gave  me  a  view  of  that  part 
of  his  domain  which  forms  the  promontory  of  Eoss  moor  ; 
coasted  it,  and  crossed  the  hills :  nothing  can  exhibit  scenes 
of  greater  variety  or  more  beauty.  The  islands  on  every 
side  are  of  a  different  character ;  some  are  knots  or  tufts 
of  wood,  others  shrubby.  Here  are  single  rocks,  and  there 
fine  hills  of  lawn,  which  rise  boldly  from  the  water ;  the 
promontories  form  equal  distinctions;  some  are  of  thick 
woods,  which  yield  the  darkest  shade,  others  open  groves, 
but  every  where  the  coast  is  high,  and  yields  pleasing  land- 
scapes. From  the  east  point  of  Eoss  moor,  the  scenery  is 
truly  delicious.  The  point  of  view  is  a  high  promontory  of 
wood,  lawn,  &c,  which  projects  so  far  into  the  lake  as  to 
give  a  double  view  of  it  of  great  extent.  You  look  down  a 
declivity  on  the  lake  which  flows  at  your  feet,  and  full  in 
front  is  the  wood  of  Boss  a  goul,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
which  is  the  temple :  this  wood  is  perfectly  a  deep  shade, 
and  has  an  admirable  effect.  At  the  other  end  it  joins 
another  woody  promontory,  in  which  the  lawn  opens  beauti- 
fully among  the  scattered  trees,  and  just  admits  a  partial 
view  of  the  house  half  obscured  ;  carrying  your  eye  a  little 
more  to  the  left,  you  see  three  other  necks  of  wood,  which 
stretch  into  the  lake,  generally  giving  a  deep  shade,  but 
here  and  there  admitting  the  water  behind  the  stems  and 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  all  this  bounded  by 
cultivated  hills,  and  those  backed  by  distant  mountains. 
Here  are  no  objects  which  you  do  not  command  distinctly : 
none  that  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the 
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whole  forming  a  landscape  rich  in  the  assemblage  of  a 
variety  of  beauties.  The  other  reach  of  the  lake  varying 
under  Ross  moor  is  a  different  scene,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  and  rocks  of  Turaw :  to  the  right  these  reaches 
join  the  lake,  which  opens  a  fine  expanse  of  water  spotted 
with  islands.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a  scene  strikingly 
agreeable.  Little  of  the  sublime,  but  the  very  range  of 
beauty,  gaiety,  and  pleasure,  are  the  characters  of  the  spot ; 
nature  makes  no  efforts  here  but  those  to  please  ;  the  j>arts 
are  of  extreme  varieties,  yet  in  perfect  unison  with  each 
other.  Even  the  rocks  of  Turaw  have  a  mildness  in  their 
aspect,  and  do  not  break  the  general  effect  by  abrupt  or 
rugged  projections.  It  was  with  regret  I  turned  my  back 
on  this  charming  scene,  the  most  beautiful  at  Castle  Cald- 
well, and  the  most  pleasing  I  have  any  where  seen.  Rode 
round  Ross  a  goul,  the  promontory  in  front  of  the  house, 
from  which  the  views  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  command- 
ing a  noble  hanging  wood  on  the  banks  of  Ross  moor,  and 
the  woody  necks  that  stretch  from  the  land  beyond  the 
house,  with  several  islands,  which  give  the  greatest  variety 
to  the  scene.  On  the  point,  Sir  James  has  built  an  octagon 
temple,  which  takes  in  several  views  that  are  exceedingly 
pleasing  ;  this  neck  of  land  is  a  wood  of  40  acres,  and  a 
more  agreeable  circumstance  so  near  a  mansion  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

Take  my  leave  of  Castle  Caldwell,  and,  with  colours  flying, 
and  his  band  of  music  playing,  go  on  board  his  six-oared 
barge  for  Inniskilling  ;  the  heavens  were  favourable,  and 
a  clear  sky  and  bright  sun,  gave  me  the  beauties  of  the  lake 
in  all  their  sj^lendor.  Tass  the  scenes  I  have  described, 
which  from  the  boat  take  a  fresh  variety,  and  in  all  pleasing. 

Eagle  Island  first  salutes  us,  a  woody  knole.  Others 
pass  in  review ;  among  the  rest,  Herring  Island,  noted  for 
the  wreck  of  a  herring-boat,  and  the  drowning  of  a  fiddler; 
but  the  boatmen  love  herrings  better  than  music,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  isle,  rather  than  that  of  the  son  of  Aj>ollo. 
Innisnakill  is  all  wood.  Rabbit  Island  is  40  acres  of 
pasture,  which  rises  bold  from  the  water.  Innismac  Saint 
also  40  acres  of  grass.  Then  comes  f  cluster  of  woody 
islands,  which  rise  in  perfect  hills  from  the  water's  edge, 
the  wood  dipping  in  the  lake,  and  they  are  so  numerous 
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that  the  lake  is  cut  by  them  into  winding  straits,  more 
beautiful  than  can  be  thought.  The  reader  may  imagine 
how  exquisite  the  view  must  be,  of  numerous  hills  of  dark 
and  complete  wood,  which  rise  boldly  from  so  noble  a  sheet 
of  water  ;  they  form  a  most  singular  scene.  Wherever  the 
shore  is  seen,  it  is  rising  lands ;  in  some  places  woods,  in 
others  cultivated  hills.  Passing  these  sylvan  glories,  we 
come  next  to  the  Grully  Island,  all  of  wood,  and  is  100  acres : 
much  of  it  is  bold  rising  land,  and  the  oak  dips  in  the 
water.  What  a  spot  to  build  on,  and  form  a  retreat  from 
the  business  and  anxiety  of  the  world !  Nature  here  is 
blooming,  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  where  one  would 
think  she  has  almost  exhausted  herself  in  producing  scenes 
of  rural  elegance.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Ely ;  I  envy  him  the 
possession.  The  only  thing  it  yields  its  owner  is  a  periodical 
profit  from  cutting  its  beautiful  woods.  Shelter,  prospect, 
wood  and  water,  are  here  in  perfection  ;  what  more  can  be 
wished  for  in  a  retreat,  if  an  unambitious  mind  gilds  the 
scene  with  what  neither  wood  nor  water  can  give — content  ? 
The  sacrilegious  axe  has  desolated  three  parts  in  four  of 
its  noble  covering ;  and  it  will  be  15  years  before  the  rough 
ground  and  naked  stubs  are  again  cloathed. 

Pass  the  hanging  grounds  of  Castle  Hume ;  some  of 
them  very  beautifully  crowned  with  wood,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  lake,  wood  and  cultivation.  Car  and  Ferny 
Islands  bold  lands  cut  into  fields  of  corn  give  a  fresh  variety, 
and  the  woods  of  Castle  Hume  surround  a  bay  to  the  right, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Castle  half  hidden  with  trees. 
It  opens,  however,  to  the  view  soon  after,  and  accompanied 
on  each  side  by  a  fine  wood,  and  the  surrounding  ground 
various.  The  lake  then  takes  the  form  of  a  bay,  between 
same  pretty  cultivated  slopes  on  one  side,  and  Devenish 
Island  on  the  other,  with  its  tower  full  in  view.  Advanc- 
ing, the  coast  on  the  right  consists  of  beautiful  cultivated 
hills,  divided  into  inclosures  by  hedges,  and  the  waving 
hills  rising  one  beyond  another  in  a  various  and  pleasing 
manner  ;  the  opposite  shore  is  the  same,  but  the  view  more 
distant.  The  island  of  Devenish  is  part  of  it  very  rich  land ; 
the  poor  people  pay  i5  an  acre  for  the  old  grass  for  one 
crop  of  potatoes.  About  Bally  shannon,  it  is  <£3  or  <£4  per 
acre.    The  barley  on  the  island  after  the  potatoes  is  exceed- 
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ingly  fine.  When  you  come  abreast  of  the  round  tower, 
look  backwards,  to  the  right  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful, 
the  wood  at  the  extremity,  the  waving  hills  under  grass 
and  corn,  which  spread  over  this  whole  coast,  form  also  the 
scenery  in  front,  and  unite  with  the  lake  to  make  a  most 
pleasing  landscape.  Landed  at  Inniskilling,  and  that  even- 
ing reached  Castle  Cool,1  *the  seat  of  A.  Lowry  Corry,  Esq; 
who  was  absent  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  but  Mrs.  Corry 
was  so  obliging  as  to  procure  me  the  information  I  wished. 

August  15th,  rode  to  the  Topped  Mountain,  from  whence 
is  an  immense  prospect  of  many  counties,  and  commanding 
Loch  Earne  from  one  end  to  the  other,  being  about  40 
miles  long  ;  the  great  sheet  is  towards  Castle  Caldwell, 
that  to  Belturbet  is  so  thickly  strewed  with  islands,  that  the 
water  has  more  the  appearance  of  several  woods. 

Around  Inniskilling,  &&,  land  lets  on  an  average  at  10s.  to  12s. 
an  acre  that  is  cultivated,  but  there  is  some  mountain  and  bog 
that  lets  for  little  or  nothing.  Farms  are  various,  many  small 
ones  of  a  few  acres,  but  the  most  common  size  is  40  to  70  acres, 
with  some  large  stock  ones  of  2  or  £300  a  year  :  the  soil  is 
principally  a  wet  tenacious  clay.  The  system  of  these  stock 
farms  is,  to  keep  cattle  of  various  ages,  from  year-olds  to  fat 
ones  of  5  years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  :  they  keep 
but  few  sheep.  AVeaving  is  but  just  coming  in,  but  increases 
much ;  the  spinning  is  common  all  over  the  county  in  every  cabbin, 
by  the  women  and  girls  :  they  do  not  quite  raise  flax  enough  to 
supply  their  own  demand. 

The  course  of  crops  most  general  is,  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley. 
3.  Oats.  4.  Flax.  5.  Laid  out  for  grass.  Farms  very  much 
taken  in  the  rundale  way  by  partnership. 

The  people  increase  very  fast  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  are 
in  better  circumstances  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  Some 
live  on  potatoes  and  milk,  for  all  keep  cows,  and  they  eat  some 
flesh  meat.  The  number  of  little  farmers  who  are  supported  by 
their  farms  alone  is  considerable,  from  whence  it  is  plain  that 
linen  has  not  taken  deep  root.  There  are  two  bleach-greens 
within  7  miles,  and  all  they  bleach  is  made  in  the  country.  A 
woman  will  earn  4rZ.  a  day  by  spinning,  and  do  something  in  the 


1  Castle  Coole,  near  Enniskillen,  co.  Fermanagh. 
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family  besides.  The  manure  principally  used  is  lime,  which  on 
an  average  costs  them  about  8 d.  a  barrel,  and  they  lay  80  and 
upwards  per  acre. 

August  15th,  to  Belleisle,1  the  charming  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Ross.  It  is  an  island  in  Loch  Earne  of  200  Irish  acres, 
every  part  of  it  hill,  dale,  and  gentle  declivities ;  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  wood,  nmch  of  which  is  old,  and  forms  both 
deep  shades,  and  open  chearful  groves.  The  trees  hang  on 
the  slopes,  and  consequently  shew  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  All  this  is  exceedingly  pretty,  but  it  is  rendered 
trebly  so  by  the  situation  :  a  reach  of  the  lake  passes  before 
the  house,  which  is  situated  near  the  banks  among  some 
fine  woods,  which  give  both  beauty  and  shelter.  This  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  three  miles  over,  is  bounded  in  front  by 
an  island  of  thick  wood ;  and  by  a  bold  circular  hill,  which 
is  his  Lordship's  deer  park,  this  hill  is  backed  by  a  con- 
siderable mountain.  To  the  right  are  four  or  five  fine 
clumps  of  dark  wood ;  so  many  islands  which  rise  boldly 
from  the  lake,  the  water  breaks  in  straits  between  them, 
and  forms  a  scene  extremely  picturesque.  On  the  other 
side  the  lake  stretches  behind  wood,  in  a  streight,  which 
forms  Belleisle.  Lord  Ross  has  made  walks  round  the 
island,  from  which  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  prospect. 
A  temple  is  built  on  a  gentle  hill,  commanding  the  view  of  the 
wooded  islands  abovementioned ;  but  the  most  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  them  is  coming  out  from  the  grotto :  they  appear  in 
an  uncommon  beauty ;  two  seem  to  join,  and  the  water  which 
flows  between  takes  the  appearance  of  a  fine  bay,  projecting 
deep  into  a  dark  wood :  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
The  park  hill  rises  above  them,  and  the  whole  is  backed 
with  mountains.  The  home  scene  at  your  feet  also  is  pretty ; 
a  lawn  scattered  with  trees  forms  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
closing  gradually  in  a  thick  wood  of  tall  trees,  above  the 
tops  of  which  is  a  distant  view  of  Cultiegh2  mountain, 
which  is  there  seen  in  its  proudest  solemnity. 

To  Lord  Ross's  very  obliging  attention  I  am  indebted  for  the 
following  particulars ; — Rents  about  Belleisle  are  upon  an  average 

1  Belleisle,  on  the  north  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fermanagh. 

2  Cuilcagh  mountain,  co.  Cavan,  near  the  source  of  the  Shannon. 
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10.?.  an  acre  for  grass  and  arable,  but  mountain  sides  are  set  by 
the  lump,  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  they  feed.  The  soil 
is  all  of  blue  clay.  Farms  are  generally  £50  or  £60  a  year  ; 
where  there  are  weavers  they  are  very  small,  but  the  number  does 
not  exceed  a  twentieth  of  the  whole.  They,  however,  increase 
fast ;  they  have  doubled  their  number  in  10  years.  Seventeen 
years  ago,  there  not  being  one  bleach  mill,  Lord  Ross  erected  one; 
after  which  more  were  built,  but  in  the  whole  county  not  more 
than  ten.  Average  rent  of  cultivated  land  in  Fermanagh,  10$. 
Course,  1.  Potatoes,  2.  Barley,  3.  Oats,  4.  Oats,  5.  Oats.  G. 
Laid  out  six  or  seven  years.  1.  Potatoes,  2.  Barley,  3.  Oats, 
4.  Flax,  5.  Laid  out,  some  sow  grass  seeds. 

Potatoes  yield  20  barrels  an  acre  ;  each  4  bushels  ;  they  plant 
two  and  an  half  to  an  acre  ;  the  price  from  2.9.  Gd.  to  20s. 
generally  10s*  on  stiff  land,  two  crops  of  potatoes,  but  not  on 
light.  Barley  yields  from  10  to  15  barrels  ;  oats  from  6  to  10 
barrels,  but  sometimes  not  5.    Account  of  flax  : 


Rent  and  tillage   300 

Seed,  two  bushels,  at  125   140 

Clodding,  3  boys,  at  £>d   0    1  G 

Pulling,  8  women,  at  ditto   0    4  0 

Watering,  two  men  and  two  horses,  the  men,  Od.,  the  horses, 

Is   0    3  0 

Taking  out  and  spreading,  two  men  and  six  women    ...  0    4  0 

Lifting,  three  women,  one  horse,  and  one  man   0    3  0 

Drying,  two  men  and  two  women,  2s.  and  six  kishes  of 

turf,  65  £0    8  0 

Beetling  at  the  mill,  by  the  stone. 


The  linen  wove  here,  is  from  6  to  1,800,  but  in  general  1,200. 
A  woman  spins  one  hank,  for  which  she  has  three  half  pence  and 
board,  if  no  board,  four  pence  ;  the  length  of  the  webs  vary,  some 
ten  yards,  but  in  general  double  ones  of  fifty  yards  ;  it  takes  two 
hanks  of  yarn  to  every  yard  of  the  web ;  the  weavers  have  five  pence 
a  yard  for  weaving  it,  and  they  will  do  three  yards  a  day  ;  they 
sell  it  at  monthly  markets.  They  breed  up  their  sons  more  and 
more  to  weaving,  as  it  increases  much,  and  these  people  pay 
their  rents  by  it,  but  they  send  off  much  more  yarn  than  they 
weave. 

The  food  of  the  poor  is  potatoes,  butter  milk,  and  oat  bread. 
They  all  keep  cows  and  pigs.  Most  of  the  country  is  under 
grazing,  some  of  which  farms  rise  to  £500  a  year.  They  generally 
buy  in  year-old  calves,  for  which  they  give,  on  an  average,  £l  Is. 
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to  £1  5s.  and  keep  them  till  they  are  four  years  old,  and  sell 
them  lean  to  the  graziers  of  other  countries,  who  have  land  that 
will  fatten  ;  sell  them  £5  to  £6  a  bullock,  thus,  every  year,  they 
buy  in,  and  sell  out  a  stock.  Upon  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  £350  a  year,  besides  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  the  farmer  sells 
one  hundred  bullocks  every  year.  Many  cows  are  fattened,  bought 
in  in  May  at  £2  10s.  to  £5  and  sold  out  in  November,  at 
£1  lis.  6d.  profit,  and  a  good  acre  will  carry  one  of  them,  but  in 
general  it  will  take  more.  No  dairies.  Some  sheep  are  kept,  the 
lambs  sold,  at  three  and  four  months  old,  at  5s.  to  105.  6d.  each, 
7s.  or  Ss.  in  general ;  the  wool  of  the  ewe,  4s.  4c?.  Some  buy 
two  or  three  year  old  wethers,  for  fattening,  in  June,  at  15s.,  and 
sell  them  fat  in  March  or  April  following,  at  £1  Is.  to  £1  6s. 
Breeding  ewes  reckoned  the  most  profitable,  unless  the  land  is 
very  good.  In  moory  land,  they  use  lime  for  manuring,  at  7d. 
a  barrel,  but  if  the  farmer  burns  it  himself,  and  has  the  stone 
convenient,  it  is  done  for  3d.  with  turf.  A  good  deal  of  hollow 
draining,  filled  with  stones,  some  with  sods,  but  done  only  by 
gentlemen.  Much  corn,  &c.  by  poor  people,  put  in  with  spades, 
which  they  call  toys,  because  they  have  no  horses,  and  one  acre  of 
oats  dug,  is  worth  one  and  a  half  ploughed ;  some  do  it  on  this 
account,  though  they  have  horses. 

Lord  Ross  has  generally  a  small  field  of  turneps  and  cabbages 
for  feeding  sheep  in  the  winter  ;  finds  that  cabbages  are  much  the 
best,  and  last  the  longest. 

August  17th,  rowed  to  Knockinny,1  the  deer  park,  three 
miles  across  the  lake,  through  a  maze  of  woody  islands. 
Land  on  Lady  Boss's  of  40  acres,  in  which  she  has  cut 
walks  leading  through  a  great  variety  of  ground ;  in  some 
places  through  open  groves  of  large  trees,  in  others  close 
dark  wood ;  through  lawns  and  rough  ground,  from  some 
of  which  there  are  various  views  of  the  lake,  and  from 
others  it  is  so  perfectly  excluded,  that  one  would  not  think 
water  was  so  near ;  a  cabbin  for  a  poultryman,  a  covered 
bench,  and  a  spot  marked  out  for  a  cottage.  As  the  boat 
approached  Knockinny,  a  pretty  bay  opened  upon  us, 
round  which,  on  one  side,  is  a  projecting  point  of  wood, 
and  on  the  other,  the  hill  of  Knockinny,  with  the  wood 


1  Knockninny  barony,  co.  Fermanagh. 
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rising  up  its  side,  uniting  with  that  of  the  point  to  form 
one  mass.  From  the  hill  the  view  is  very  fine  ;  you  look 
down  on  11  or  12  wooded  islands  scattered  over  the  lake, 
with  others  cultivated,  and  the  country  rising  around  it. 
Bellisle  appears  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large 
wood.  The  fish  in  this  part  of  the  lake  are  perch,  pike  to 
40  lb.,  trout,  eels,  bream,  &c.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
perch  should  appear  in  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland  and  in  the 
Shannon  at  the  same  time,  which  was  about  17  years  ago. 

Large  flights  of  swans  sometimes  appear  here  in  winter, 
and  are  sure  signs  of  a  severe  one. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Lord  Inniskilling  at  Florence  Court. — Wool-spinning. — Farnham. — 
Ploughing  by  the  tail. — Bally nogh. — Improved  condition  of  the  people. 
— Mr.  Mahon  at  Strokestown. — O'Connor  and  Macdermot. — The  Bishop 
of  Elphin. — Kingston. — Balbymoat. — Linen  manufacture  introduced  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 

REACHED  Florence  Court,1  Lord  Inniskilling' s  seat, 
situated  on  an  eminence  under  a  great  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. That  nobleman  procured  me  with  the  politest  atten- 
tion the  following  particulars. 

The  soil  in  general  is  a  thin  surface,  4  to  8  inches  of  stoney 
mould,  under  that  a  tough  yellow  clay  of  14  to  18  inches,  and 
under  that  a  purple  lime-stone  gravelly  clay,  a  good  manure  for 
tillage,  but  bad  for  grass.  Lets  on  an  average  at  10s.  an  acre  the 
new  leases  ;  but  if  there  is  bog  or  mountain,  it  is  thrown  in  at 
that  rent.  Mountain  sides  of  dry  lime-stone  soil  will  let  at  6s. 
heathy  ones  thrown  in.  About  Inniskilling,  Lord  Inniskilling 
has  a  considerable  property,  and  heathy  mountain  within  two 
miles  of  the  town,  lets  at  9s.  The  town  parks  from  40s.  to 
£3  3s.  The  cultivated  land,  not  town  parks,  from  12s.  to  20s. 
In  respect  to  the  advance  of  rents,  it  will  best  appear  by  inserting 
the  particulars  of  some  of  Lord  Inniskilling' s  farms,  at  old  and 


1  Florence  Court,  co.  Fermanagh. 
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new  rents,  in  various  soils  and  situations  at  Florence  Court, 
Inniskilling,  near  Swadling-bar,  and  Ballyshannon. 

Earms.  Years  let.    Acres.    Old  Rent.    New  Rent. 


No.  1 

1731 

286 

£20 

£150 

2 

1750 

37 

6 

18 

3 

1746 

283 

27 

100 

4 

1740 

90 

10 

37 

5 

1730 

73 

5 

31 

6 

1747 

150 

18 

61 

7 

1737 

60 

10 

42 

8 

1731 

66 

8 

40 

9 

1730 

86 

9 

28 

10 

1731 

46 

6 

20 

11 

1731 

41 

6 

20 

12  A  Mountain  Farm. 

1736 

99 

9 

20 

13 

1757 

191 

14 

18 

14 

1747 

43 

6 

18 

15 

1731 

66 

12 

30 

16  Mountain     .    .  . 

1734 

107 

12 

31 

17  Ditto  

1750 

406 

18 

25 

18  Ditto  

1745 

316 

34 

150 

19 

1731 

118 

23 

93 

20 

1752 

63 

22 

36 

21 

1752 

15 

5 

9 

22 

1738 

223 

15 

82 

23 

1759 

97 

18 

87 

24 

1732 

27 

6 

32 

25 

1731 

53 

14 

52 

26 

1731 

80 

14 

60 

27 

1731 

90 

14 

67 

28 

1731 

97 

15 

90 

29  Mountain     .    .  . 

1734 

402 

11 

100 

30 

1732 

224 

27 

61 

31 

1731 

66 

18 

60 

32 

1731 

75 

14 

56 

33 

1732 

128 

22 

64 

34 

1732 

314 

27 

100 

35 

1731 

209 

27 

94 

36 

1731 

57 

10 

50 

37 

1746 

132 

15 

76 

37 

1744 

314 

28 

82 

38 

1758 

166 

16 

56 

39 

1735 

91 

15 

68 

40 

1734 

407 

37 

164 

41 

1732 

33 

9 

30 

42 

1731 

61 

17 

31 

43 

1731 

116 

5 

48 

Carried  forward  . 

6104 

£668 

£2478 
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Farms. 

Years  let. 

Acres. 

Old  Rent. 

New  Rent. 

Brought  forward  . 

6104 

£668 

£2478 

"\T/-v     A  A 

JNO.  44 

1  *7  A  A 

1 744 

1070 

102 

350 

45 

1752 

125 

18 

62 

46  Mountain 

.    .    .  1734 

190 

23 

95 

47 

1742 

93 

8 

45 

48 

1742 

93 

3 

45 

49 

1748 

235 

10 

165 

50  Mountain 

.    .    .  1733 

454 

25 

/  0 

51 

1733 

149 

20 

70 

52 

1749 

116 

34 

87 

53  Mountain 

.    .    .  1751 

2371 

65 

340 

11,000 

981 

3,807 

The  extremes  of  date  may  be  called  from  1730  to  1770,  or  40 
years,  the  average  of  the  period  would  be  20  years  ;  but  we  may 
safely  say  that  in  30  years  the  rent  is  quadrupled.  The  courses 
of  crops : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes,  reversing  the  lands.  3.  Oats.  4. 
Oats.    5.  Oats.    6.  Lay  out  for  weeds,  &c. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Flax. 
6.  Oats.    7.  Lay  it  down. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Lay  it  out. 

Tillage  farms  rise  from  nine  acres  subdivided,  to  large  tracts 
in  grazing  ones.  The  manures  are  marie,  lime-stone,  gravel, 
lime,  bog,  and  sod  ashes ;  the  marie  is  white  and  light,  found 
under  bogs,  and  in  banks ;  that  in  the  banks,  about  Florence 
Court,  is  upon  clay,  or  gravel,  with  springs  under  it,  wrhich  makes 
the  marie  run  into  forms  like  cinders,  petrified,  and  of  a  reddish 
cast,  as  if  from  vitriolic  acid.  The  whole  country  abounds  with 
sulphureous,  and  other  mineral  springs.  Very  little  of  this  marie 
used;  they  use  the  lime  stone  gravelly  clay  most,  which  gives 
them  very  good  crops.  The  expence  of  lime,  carriage  included, 
is  Sd.  a  barrel,  slacked ;  they  lay  sixty  barrels  an  acre.  They 
burn  their  mountain  land,  lime,  and  marie  it,  and  set  potatoes. 
In  the  year  1774,  there  were  claimants  for  the  Dublin  Society's 
premiums,  for  174  acres  of  bog  reclaimed,  and  120  of  mountain. 
In  1773,  38  moor,  and  120  bog.  No  draining  done  by  the 
farmers,  but  much  by  the  gentlemen. 

Potatoes  they  plant  all  on  lays ;  plant  four  barrels  per  acre, 
each  barrel  6  cwt.  they  are  measured  by  the  peck,  so  piled  up  as 
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to  weigh  3  stone  each:  the  price  from  5s.  to  16s.  the  barrel; 
average,  8s.  No  hiring  of  land  merely  for  planting  potatoes,  but 
the  farmers  will  let  the  cottars  take  a  crop  of  potatoes,  if  they 
dung  the  land.  The  produce,  on  an  average,  will  be  32  barrels  : 
thirty-two  men  will  set  an  acre  a  day,  with  five  children :  when 
the  potatoes  appear,  they  shovel  the  furrows,  which  four  men 
will  do  in  a  day:  eight  men  will  weed  an  acre  in  a  day,  and 
sixty-four  men  will  take  them  up. 

EXPENCES. 


Rent   0  10  0 

County  cess   004 

Four  barrels  of  seed   1120 

Planting,  32  men,  at  8d.  ditto,  five  children,  at  5d.    .    .  1    3  5 

Shoveling,  four  men,  8d   0    2  8 

Weeding,  eight  men,  8d   0    5  4 


£3  13  9 

Taking  up,  sixty-four  men,  8d   2    2  8 

Sorting,  and  picking,  sixteen  men,  at  8d   0  10  8 

Drawing  home,  seven  horses   070 

Manuring,  200  loads,  at  Id  0  16  8 

Drawing,  four  cars,  4  men,  4  boys    .    .    .  .068 

  1    3  4 

7  17  5 

Produce. 

Thirty -two  barrels,  at  8s  12  16  0 

Expences  7175 


£4  18  7 


Of  oats,  they  sow  two  barrels  an  acre,  and  some  more,  and  the 
crop  twelve  barrels.  Of  barley  they  sow  five  bushels  an  acre, 
each  eight  gallons,  the  crop  eight  barrels.  Much  stubble,  and 
potatoe  land,  in  wet  soils,  is  dung  for  corn,  and  it  takes  eighteen 
men  to  dig  an  acre  a  day.  Much  flax  is  sown,  both  on  the 
land,  by  its  owner,  and  hired  by  cottars,  who  have  no  land 
fit  for  it ;  they  hire  a  peck  sowing,  at  2  bushels  and  a  half, 
or  £2  14«.  2d.  but  the  land  is  ploughed  and  harrowed  into  the 
bargain. 
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Rent  and  cess   £0  10  4 

Seed,  five  bushels,  at  12s   3    0  0 

Clods  and  stones,  eight  men,  Sd   0    5  4 

No  weeding. 

Pulling,  sixteen  women,  at  Gd   0    8  0 

Gathering,  tying,  and  rippling,  sixteen  men,  at  8d.  ...  0  10  8 
Watering,  eight  horses  and  cars,  and  eight  men,  the  horse 

and  car,  at  Is   0  13  4 

Taking  out,  four  men   028 

Spreading,  eight  women   040 

Lifting  and  carrying  home,  4  cars,  8  women  and  4  buys.    .  0    8  0 
Drying  and  beetling  by  a  turf  fire,  four  men  and  thirty- 
two  women   0  18  8 

Scutching,  mostly  at  home,  by  women,  but  done  for  three 

halfpence  per  lb.  360  lb.  the  acre   2    5  0 

Heckling,  thirteen  pence  a  stone,  twenty-two  stone    ...  1    3  10 

10    9  10 


Produce  :  3G0  lb.  or  22  stone,  cleaned  dressed,  at  17s.  Sd.  19  5  0 
Expences  10910 


8  15  2 


They  spin  all  the  flax  they  raise  into  three  to  five-hank  yarn, 
on  an  average  four.  Many  servants  arc  hired  for  spinning,  at  12*. 
a  quarter,  who  do  the  business  of  the  house,  and  spin  a  hank  a 
day  ;  if  they  do  it  for  pay,  it  is  3^/.  a  hank.  A  stone  spins  into 
64  hanks  ;  and  when  they  have  done  it,  it  is  sold  at  the  markets 
and  fairs  :  the  tow  they  spin  into  two -hank  yarn,  which  is  wove 
into  seven  hundred  cloth,  for  home  consumption.  The  weavers 
earn,  on  an  average,  10<7.  a  day.  Many  cows  are  kept,  and  much 
butter  made  by  every  little  farmer,  which  they  put  into  tubs  of 
1^  cwt.  and  if  one  has  not  cows  enough  to  make  it,  they  join,  in 
order  to  do  it.  Two  cows  will  rear  two  calves,  feed  the  family, 
and  make  a  tub,  which  sells  for  40.9.  per  cwt.  on  an  average,  or 
£2  10s.  the  two  cows;  a  cow  requires  two  acres  for  her  summer 
food,  or  if  they  have  it,  more,  and  her  winter's  hay,  10s.  A  good 
cow,  if  no  milk  is  taken  from  her,  will  make  7  lb.  of  butter  a 
week  ;  a  middling  one,  four  pounds  and  a  half,  and  she  will  give 
twelve  quarts  a  day.  Many  pigs  kept,  but  no  proportion  observed 
to  the  number  of  cows,  which  are  kept  in  the  house  at  night  in 
winter,  but  out  all  day.  The  calves  suck  the  cows  three  months 
before  weaning ;  many  do  not  suck  at  all,  but  are  weaned  in  a 
few  days.    The  management  of  the  grazing  farmers,  is  to  buy  in 
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year-olds,  at  205.  on  an  average,  keep  them  till  they  are  four  years 
old,  and  sell  them  from  £4  fo  £10.  Some  of  these  farmers  occupy 
very  large  farms,  even  to  £1,000  or  £1,500  a  year,  but  these  are 
rare.  Some  buy  in  at  three  years  old,  and  sell  out  at  four  ;  some 
at  four,  and  sell  at  five  ;  some  at  yearlings,  and  sell  out  at  three, 
according  to  their  lands.  The  common  farmers  buy  in  missed 
heifers,  in  November,  and  sell  them  in  May,  when  they  buy  dry 
cows,  which  they  sell  fat  in  November,  and  make  on  the  fattening, 
30s.  a  head,  and  on  the  missed  heifers,  165.  on  an  average.  The 
little  farmers  that  have  lands  fit  for  sheep,  keep  a  few  for  cloath- 
ing  their  families,  very  many  of  them  spinning  wool  enough,  and 
weaving  it  for  their  own  cloaths,  pettycoats,  blankets,  &c.  also 
stuffs  for  the  women.  The  girls  are  seen  in  summer  in  their 
striped  linens  and  whites  of  their  own  making,  and  in  winter  in 
their  woollen  stuffs.  They  clip  from  a  ewe,  about  3  lb.  on  an 
average. 

Goats  were  so  common  that  every  person  had  them  from  the 
ease  of  keeping,  as  they  brouze  only  on  bushes,  and  20  were  not 
reckoned  a  sum.  This  term  should  be  explained,  it  implies  a 
portion  of  land  sufficient  for  a  given  stock ;  for  instance,  keeping 
a  cow  is  a  sum  ;  a  horse  a  sum  and  an  half ;  8  sheep  ;  6  ewes  and 
6  lambs  ;  3  year  olds  ;  a  2  year  old,  and  a  year  old  ;  a  3  year  old  ; 
20  geese  ;  a  barrel  of  potatoes  setting  ;  a  peck  of  flax  sowing;  a 
barrel  of  corn  sowing,  and  a  cow's  grass ;  all  these  are  sums. 
They  plough  all  with  horses,  except  gentlemen,  3  abreast,  and  do 
half  an  acre  a  day.  Drawing  by  the  tail  not  done  these  7  years. 
The  price  per  acre  10s.  Of  digging  by  the  acre  12s.  and  the  crop 
10s.  an  acre  more ;  but  they  reckon  that  nothing  in  the  world 
wears  out  the  land  more  than  digging.  They  lay  their  wet  lands 
in  narrow  ridges  of  5  furrows.  The  horses  get  no  oats,  yet  they 
are  not  more  than  from  6s.  to  12s.  a  sack,  of  2  barrels  measure ; 
the  barrel  weighs  9  or  10  stone.  Average  price  9s.  In  hiring  a 
little  farm,  no  attention  given  to  what  stock  they  have.  Land 
sells  at  21  years'  purchase,  rack  rent,  which  is  lower  than  4  or  5 
years  ago.  Rents  are  fallen  in  4  years  2s.  an  acre.  Tythes  com- 
pounded, small  and  great  ones,  by  the  lump.  The  leases  most 
common  are  3  lives,  or  31  years.  Tierncy  begs  are  now  done  with. 
The  people  increase  considerably,  notwithstanding  the  emigra- 
tions, which  were  great  till  within  these  2  years.  Their  circum- 
stances vastly  improved  in  20  years  ;  they  are  better  fed,  cloathed, 
and  housed  ;  more  sober  and  industrious  in  every  respect.  Their 
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food  is  potatoes  and  oaten  bread,  and  a  bit  of  beef  or  bacon  for 
winter.  All  keep  cows,  and  most  of  them  pigs,  and  some  poultry  ; 
many  turkeys  and  geese.  No  drinking  tea.  The  religion  some 
Catholic,  but  a  great  many  Protestants.  In  20  years  there  is  a 
rise  of  2d.  a  day  in  labour.  In  provisions  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable  rise;  20  per  cent,  in  meal.  A  sledge  car  costs  2s.  2d. 
Wheel  car  £1  14.s.  \\d.  A  plough  \\s.2\d.  A  poor  man's  turf 
for  a  year  will  cost  him  20.9.  Building  a  sod  cabbin  L'2.  Ditto 
of  stone  and  thatch  £15. 

August  18th,  took  the  road  by  Swadling-bar 1  for  Farn- 
ham.  That  spaw  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  a  little  village, 
which  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  residence  for  the  numbers 
that  resort  to  it.  I  took  the  Killishandra 2  road,  from 
thence  to  Farnham  ; 3  in  about  3  or  4  miles  it  leads  along 
the  edge  of  a  lake,  through  a  pretty  wood  which  hangs  to 
the  water.  Passed  Mr.  Henry's,  a  house  very  agreeably 
situated  amidst  woods,  which  spread  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  above  it.  Many  lakes  are  in  this  country  ;  I  passed 
several  large  ones,  which  communicate  with  each  other  by 
a  river.  The  road  crosses  a  variety  of  bog  and  moory 
ground  perfectly  improvable  ;  lime  cheap,  but  little  seems 
to  be  done  or  doing.  At  Mr.  Nesbit's  enter  a  rich  wood- 
land country.  The  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  palace  is  on  a  consi- 
derable hill,  yet  sheltered  by  very  fine  trees ;  the  country 
here  is  beautiful.  I  had  been  favoured  with  an  invitation 
by  the  Bishop,  but  he  was  then  at  Dublin.4  The  woods  of 
Farnham  appear  very  finely  from  hence.  Reached  that 
place  in  the  evening,  time  enough  for  a  ride  with  the  Earl 
on  the  borders  of  his  lakes.  These  are  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful ;  they  are  extensive,  and  have  a  shore  extremely 
varied.  On  one  side  large  thick  hedge-row  trees,  with 
meadows  behind  them  ;  on  the  other  a  most  noble  range  of 
hanging  wood,  which  spreads  on  each  side  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, covering  a  bold  shore,  and  to  a  considerable  height, 
nor  are  they  uniform  in  their  outline ;  the  hills  over  which  they 

1  Swanlinbar,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cuilcagh,  co.  Cavan. 

2  Killishandra,  near  Lough  Oughter,  co.  Cavan. 

3  Farnham  House,  near  Cavan. 

4  The  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  George  L.  Jones,  was  chaplain  to  Lord 
Harcourt. 
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spread  vary  greatly,  in  some  places  presenting  a  continued 
sweep,  in  others,  breaking  the  line,  and  projecting  into  the 
lake.  In  one  part  the  shore  consists  of  grass  inclosures  ; 
the  hedges,  scattered  with  trees,  and  mounting  upon  the 
slopes,  form  a  very  fine  sceneiy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  whole  to  the  right  of  the  lake ;  the 
meadows  are  of  undulating  lands  that  wave  about  in  a 
variety  of  mild  forms ;  a  most  pleasing  scenery.  These 
beautiful  fields  rise  above  the  lake,  which  they  command 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  retire  from.  Upon  the  whole 
Farnham  is  one  of  the  finest  places  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  ; 
the  water,  wood,  and  hill  are  all  in  a  great  stile,  and  abound 
in  a  variety  of  capabilities. 

Cabbages  Lord  Farnhain  has  cultivated  3  years  ;  in  1774,  he 
had  4  acres  manured  with  lime  and  earth,  and  of  different  sorts, 
flat  Dutch,  early  Yorkshire  and  greenbore  cole,  the  seed  was  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  planted  out  in  June,  in  rows  3  feet  asunder, 
and  horse-hoed  clean ;  found  them  for  milch  cows  much  better 
than  turaeps  ;  plough  bullocks  ;  also  fattening  bullocks,  that  had 
the  summer  grass,  fattened  very  well  on  them  ;  lasted  till  the 
latter  end  of  February  ;  the  bore  cole  longer  ;  the  cabbages  came 
to  a  good  size,  and  the  crop  paid  extremely  well.  Tares  and 
beans  were  sown  after  them,  and  yielded  a  great  produce. 

In  1775,  six  acres,  manured  with  lime  and  ditch-earth,  well 
mixed,  and  at  planting  time,  a  little  dung  laid  to  each  root ;  the 
sorts  the  same  as  last  year,  with  some  red  cabbage ;  the  crop 
very  fine,  many  came  to  161b.  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
answered  perfectly  well.  This  year  I  viewed  the  crop,  and  a 
very  fine  one  it  was,  clean,  well  horse-hoed,  aud  promises  to  be 
a  great  produce.  Upon  the  whole,  Lord  Farnham  strongly 
recommends  the  culture  from  experience  ;  if  he  was  to  farm  40 
years,  he  would  never  be  without  them  for  his  cows,  his  plough 
bullocks,  and  for  finishing  those  fat  beasts  which  have  had  the 
summer  grass  ;  he  thinks  them  far  better  than  tumeps  ;  that  an 
acre  will  go  farther,  is  easier  cultivated,  and  got  from  the  land 
with  less  damage.  Nor  is  this  opinion  founded  from  any  ignorance 
of  turneps,  his  Lordship  lived  several  years  in  Norfolk  ;  and 
attended  to  the  immense  advantages  reaped  in  that  county  from 
the  cultivation  of  them ;  he  introduced  them  at  Farnham  the 
same  time  as  cabbages;  they  are  difficult  to  cultivate  in  Ireland, 
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from  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  hoeing  ;  he  has  drilled  part, 
and  had  part  broad- cast ;  the  drilled  much  the  best,  from  their 
being  so  much  better  hoed  ;  drills  in  furrows  two  feet  asunder  ; 
I  saw  this  year's  crop,  and  found  them  very  fine,  clean,  and 
promised  to  be  good.  Since  this  was  written,  Lord  Farnham 
informs  me,  that  in  1777,  he  had  14  Irish  acres  of  turneps,  which 
kept  50  working,  and  fattening  oxen,  and  dairy  cows,  besides  60 
fat  sheep  ;  some  of  the  oxen  were  sold  fat  from  them,  at  from 
£17  to  £20  each;  the  Lancashire  breed  that  Lad  been  worked. 
The  same  year  he  had  one  acre  of  carrots,  which  he  applied  to 
feeding  horses ;  and  instead  of  giving  4  barrels  of  oats  a  week, 
they  had  only  one,  the  rest  being  deducted  on  account  of  the 
roots.  That  in  England,  he  fed  his  whole  stud  with  them,  nor 
would  the  horses  touch  an  oat,  while  they  could  get  carrots. 
Washing  he  found  so  expensive,  that  to  lessen  it,  he  put  them  in 
baskets  in  a  stream,  and  this  saved  half;  the  soil  not  light.  They 
were  left  in  the  ground,  and  drawn  in  the  winter,  as  wanted. 

Lord  Farnham  mentioned  one  circumstance  of  turneps,  new  to 
me,  which  was  his  feeding  his  horses  in  Norfolk  with  them.  His 
brood  mares,  and  hacks,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number,  ran  in 
the  park  at  Hunston,1  with  his  bullocks,  that  were  fattening  on 
turneps,  and  they  followed  the  carts  as  eagerly  as  the  beasts  ;  had 
no  other  food,  and  did  perfectly  well  on  them.  His  Lordship  has 
made  great  improvements  in  some  of  his  lands  by  means  of  hollow 
draining.  Very  wet  clays,  over-run  with  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  rubbish,  he  has  converted  into  dry  sound  healthy 
pastures.  Tbe  principal  drains  are  filled  with  stones,  the  lesser 
ones  with  sod. 

In  the  breed  of  cattle  he  has  been  equally  attentive,  having 
been  at  a  considerable  expence  to  procure  the  very  best  Lanca- 
shircs  ;  and,  what  is  uncommon,  without  spoiling  his  dairy :  for 
his  cows  give  much  milk.  After  falling  off  a  good  deal,  they 
make  6  or  7  lb.  of  butter  each  a  week,  besides  supplying  his 
numerous  family  with  milk  and  cream.  The  bull-calves  he  rears 
for  oxen,  works  them  till  they  are  six  years  old,  and  then  fattens 
them.  Draft  oxen  he  finds  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  horses. 
The  breed  of  strong  horses  he  has  also  been  very  attentive  to 
improve,  buying  a  stallion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  has  bred  many, 
which  sell  readily  at  £25  each,  at  4  years  old. 


-1  Hunstanton,  Norfolk. 
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In  planting,  Lord  Farnham  observed  at  Farnham  that  no  tree 
grows  to  so  large  a  size  speedily  as  the  silver  fir.  He  has  many 
of  a  great  size,  planted  by  his  father  40  years  ago,  in  a  wet  clay 
sou  on  a  rock  ;  we  measured  some  of  them  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground,  and  one  7*  at  5  feet  high  :  this  tree 
contams  76  feet  of  solid  timber.  What  is  very  Lommon  he 
po  nted  out  many  oaks  that  are  destroying  the  Scotch  firs  planted 
with  them,  having  outgrown  and  rising  completely  above  them. 
J.  ins  1  do  not  remember  having  noticed  before.  In  the  same 
Plantation  the  beech  generally  beats  the  Scotch  fir  and  the  ash, 
though  the  latter  suits  the  soil  very  well ;  indeed  the  beech,  oak 
and  silver  fir  are  the  capital  trees.  One  use  he  has  put  the  silver 

Z!°:ln  :vJIC-ult,anSWfS  Perfectl7-  which  is  boat-building;  he 
has  a  boat  budt  of  it,  which  has  lasted  as  well  as  if  of  the  best 

M,    M  t7S  a  *  ,  pl'°Ve  °f  infinite  use-  1  remember 

r,*  "  ln  Hampshire  flooring  his  library  with  silver  fir, 
fresh  cut  down,  and  the  boards  not  contracting  in  the  least:  a 
quality  very  valuable  m  ship-building.    He  can  sell  Scotch  fir 
out  of  lus  woods  readily  at  40*.  a  ton,  even  very  poor  trees. 
Ine  soil  about  Farnham  is  in  general  a  good  loam,  from  4  to 

undTr  2f 6eP',  T  *  *  yeU°W  °r  Wue  cla?  2  ***  deep,  and 

under  that  a  slaty  gravel,  a  quarry  of  lime-stone,  or  blue  whin- 

lll    ■    Vil  lngeneral  very  wet;  hollow  drains  lay  it  dry,  if 

there  is  a  fall.    From  Cavan  to  Belturbet  it  is  dry  roU  rocky 

ground     From  Killishandra  to  Knockwinn,  dry  gravel!  Film 

£z  t Virg  ny>  he-athy' which  yieids  g°°d  "»* 

Cavan  and  Kilmore  the  highest.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bog 
and  mountain,  which,  with  lakes,  amount  to  half  the  county 
Average  rent  about  6s.;  by  another  account  I  had,  it  is  7s.  6d 

from  2  toe,rer    YhT  100  50  t0  10°>  and  these  ^-let 

Slfi^iSLSS" people' wh0  cottars' and  pa; 

4.  YSEjSfc/  WhGat    ^  °atS  W 

7  Oafs'"0!  Oa2;  WoeaT-   3-  °?-   4-  °ats-   5-  0ats-   6-  ^ts. 
7.  Oats.    8.  Oats     9^  Lay  out  for  grass.    No  seeds  sown. 

6  Oals  Tl,       t  °tat0eS-     3>FlaX-     4-°ats-  5-0a^ 
o.  uats.    7.  Lay  out  for  grass. 

7  bin-!80  TLbr!ShelS  °f  ^  ?  2°  St°ne  &D  aCre>  and  *  7** 
7  banels.   There  is  a  good  deal  sown,  and  several  flour  mills  in 
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the  country.  Of  barley  they  sow  4  bushels,  and  get  9  barrels 
1 6  stone  to  the  barrel.  They  sow  8  bushels  of  oats,  and  get  on 
an  average  10  barrels.  Of  potatoes  they  plant  14  barrels  to  the 
acre,  each  20  stone,  and  the  crop  is  usually  60,  and  the  price  5s. 
to  10s.    Average  7s.  6d. 


Rent   0  16  0 

14  Barrels   550 

Planting,  36  men  a  day,  at  Is.  no  board,  6d.  with  it     .  116  0 

Shovelling,  8  men   080 

Weeding,  10  boys,  at  id   0    3  4 

Taking  up,  72  men   3  12  0 

Manuring   100 

£13    0  4 


Produce. 

60  Barrels,  at  7s.  6d.   22  10  0 

Expences   1304 

Profit   £9    9  8 


But  little  lime  used  in  the  country,  though  in  some  places  lime- 
stone is  plentiful ;  the  price  is  6c?.  to  lOd.  the  barrel  slack.  Much 
marie  used  about  Ballyconnel  and  Killishandra ;  the  white  light 
sort  from  under  bogs  :  they  use  it  on  heathy  moors  writh  success, 
for  which  purpose  they  use  lime  also.  Before  they  plough  it, 
they  lay  the  lime  on,  150  barrels  roach,  and  then  either  sow  oats, 
or  plant  potatoes,  and  this  perfectly  kills  all  the  heath,  (erica 
vulgaris)  and  makes  very  fine  land  after  it.  Upon  dry  heathy 
ground  at  Ballyconnel,  Mr.  Swan,  Lord  Farnhains  manager,  has 
seen  heaps  of  lime-stone  laid  on  the  heath  near  kilns,  and  has 
remarked  that  where  this  stone  was  laid  without  burning  or 
breaking,  there  the  heath  was  completely  killed,  and  a  full  crop 
of  white  clover  (trifolium  repens)  came  up,  from  the  dust  that 
had  rubbed  off ;  a  strong  proof  that  pounded  lime-stone  would  be 
an  admirable  manure.  The  stock  farmers,  who,  however,  are 
not  large  ones,  150  acres  being  a  good  farm,  are  many  of  them  in 
the  succession  business  of  buying  in  young  cattle,  and  selling  them 
out  older  without  fatting  ;  others  on  better  lands,  buy  in  dry  cows 
in  May,  and  sell  t^hem  fat  in  November,  making  from  30s.  to  40s. 
a  head.    But  few  fat  bullocks,  nor  is  it  a  great  sheep  country, 
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nor  any  dairies  ;  but  all  the  little  farmers  and  cottars,  keep  one, 
two,  or  three.  If  they  pay  for  grazing  a  cow,  it  is  20s.  to  30$. 
They  keep  also  many  pigs,  from  one  to  five,  in  every  house. 
They  plough  all  with  horses  three  or  four  in  a  plough  and  all 
abreast. 

Here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  they  very  commonly  plough 
and  harrow  with  their  horses  drawing  by  the  tail  :  it  is 
done  every  season.  Nothing  can  put  them  beside  this,  and 
they  insist  that,  take  a  horse  tired  in  traces,  and  put  him 
to  work  by  the  tail,  he  will  draw  better :  quite  fresh  again. 
Indignant  reader !  this  is  no  jest  of  mine,  but  cruel,  stub- 
born, barbarous  truth.    It  is  so  all  over  Cavan.1 

Land  sells  at  22  years1  purchase,  rack  rents  :  it  has  fallen  2 
years.  Rents  have  fallen  within  4  or  five  years  considerably ; 
those  that  were  taken  7  or  8  years  ago,  have  fallen  from  Ss.  to  8s. 
an  acre.  Tythes  are  generally  hired  by  proctors,  who  view  the 
farmers'  crops,  and  compound  with  them,  making  a  considerable 
profit  by  it.  They  screw  up  the  tenants  and  poor  people  very 
severely.  The  people  are  in  general  in  much  better  circum- 
stances than  some  years  ago ;  more  industrious,  better  fed, 
cloathed,  and  lodged  :  they  increase  very  much.  Potatoes,  and 
milk  and  butter,  are  their  food,  and  oaten  bread  when  the  potatoes 
are  not  in  season  :  scarce  any  flesh  meat  among  the  poor.  The 
linen  manufacture  consists  principally  in  spinning,  which  is 
universal  all  over  the  county  for  girls  and  women  ;  but  weaving 
is  by  no  means  general,  nor  does  it  increase  in  this  neighbourhood. 
A  woman,  by  spinning,  will  earn  4d.  on  an  average.  They  do  not 
raise  enough  for  supplying  their  wheels,  for  much  is  brought  from 
Dublin.  There  are  four  bleach-greens  in  these  parts,  at  Bally- 
connel,  Ballynagh,  Scrabby,  and  Ardvagh.  Building  a  mud 
cabbin  <£4  45.  ditto  of  stone,  lime  and  slate,  £30  ditching,  6  feet 

1  This  barbarous  practice  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Madden  in  his 
"  Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland," 
published  in  1739.  Neither  he  nor  Young  asserts  that  he  actually  saw 
the  thing  done;  but  in  1635  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  pro- 
hibiting it,  as  also  the  practice  of  pulling  wool  from  living  sheep.  In 
the  same  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  "  the  unprofitable 
custom  of  burning  corn  in  the  straw."  See  the  "  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  vol.  i.  p.  186,  under  date  March 
26,  1635. 
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wide  and  5  deep,  Is.  Id.  a  drain  2  feet  deep  and  3  wide,  2d.  to  3d. 
a  perch.  Threshing  wheat  Is.  a  barrel.  Oats  Id.  Barley  8c?. 
Farming  man's  wages  £5.  A  lad  £3  to  £4.  A  woman  in 
summer  6d.  a  day  A  wheeled  car  costs  £1105.  A  plough  9s. 
A  pair  of  harrows  12s. 

August  20th,  took  my  leave  of  Farnham,  and  passed  by  Cavan 
to  Granard ; 1  got  in  that  neighbourhood,  into  a  fine  tract  of  dry, 
sound,  gravelly  land,  which  lets,  on  an  average,  at  £l  Is.  through 
the  barony :  use  it  very  much  for  fattening  some  bullocks,  cows 
chiefly,  and  a  few  sheep.  The  farms  are  in  general  large,  many 
about  200  acres.  It  is  all  a  lime-stone  gravel.  In  the  town  of 
Granard,  is  one  close  of  50  acres,  called  Granard  Kiln,  immediately 
under  a  mound  of  earth,  an  antient  Danish  intrenchment,  which 
regularly  supports  50  fat  cows,  100  sheep,  6  horses,  and  is 
reckoned  the  best  spot  in  the  county,  worth  35s.  an  acre.  The 
country,  all  the  way  from  Cavan  to  near  Carrickglass,  within  2 
miles  of  Longford,  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees. 

Reached  Bally nogh,  the  seat  of  W.  G.  Newcomen,  Esq.,  who 
has  many  trees,  and  well  planted  hedge-rows,  about  him  ;  he 
favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  :  about  that  neigh- 
bourhood, lands  let  at  13s.  6d.  from  7s.  to  20s.  The  rent  of  the 
whole  county  of  Longford  may  be  reckoned  at  12s.  an  acre,  on 
an  average,  of  all  that  is  cultivated,  and  one- sixth  part  bog  and 
mountain,  which  yields  no  rent.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a 
tolerable  vegetable  mould  on  the  surface,  for  three  or  four  inches 
deep ;  under  that,  two-inch  thick  of  blue  clay  :  which  retains 
water  under  that  yellow  clay  for  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  every 
where  lime- stone  gravel.  This  is  generally  the  soil  of  the  whole 
county,  except  the  barony  of  Granard,  and  a  part  of  the  county 
called  the  Callaw,  which  is  a  light  lime-stone  rocky  ground,  pro- 
ducing fine  wheat,  and  good  sheep. 

Leitrim  lets  at  4s.  on  an  average.  In  Leitrim  there  are  many 
mountain  improvements,  by  setting  fire  to  the  heath  in  summer, 
liming  it  the  following  spring,  marling  upon  that,  and  then  plant 
potatoes,  get  great  crops,  and  make  fine  land  of  it.  The  size  of 
farms  rises  commonly  to  5  or  600  acres,  but  the  general  size  is  about 
100  acres,  with  many  small  ones  :  Rundale,  or  the  hiring  of  farms 
in  partnership,  is  very  common,  three  or  four  families  will  take 
100  acres.    A  great  part  of  the  country  is  let  to  tenants,  who  do 
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not  occupy,  but  re-let  at  advanced  rents  to  the  poor  people.  The 
course  of  crops  is:  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Bere.  4. 
Barley,  or  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Lay  out  for  weeds,  four  or  five 
years. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Bere.    3.  Oats.    4.  Oats.    5".  Lay  it  out. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Bere.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
Of  potatoes,  they  sow  four  barrels  to  an  acre,  each  64  stone,  and 
get  40  in  return  ;  the  price  5s.  to  14.9.  average  8s.  Of  bere  they 
sow  20  stone,  and  get  10  barrels.  Of  barley  ditto,  get  12.  Oats 
they  sow  2  barrels,  at  14  stone,  and  get  15.  The  waste  mountains 
are  improving  very  fast,  by  families  hiring  spots  of  heath,  building 
their  cabbins  on  them,  and  improving  them  under  a  rent  of  5s.  to 
85.  an  acre.  They  bring  it  all  in  by  potatoes,  but  use  no  lime, 
though  they  could  have  it  cheap,  for  lime-stone  is  on  the  spot,  and 
plenty  of  turf  to  burn  it  with  ;  this  is  the  case  with  Cornclanew, 
near  Carrickgiass.  White  marie  is  found  under  the  bogs,  but 
scarce  any  of  it  used.  The  system  of  cattle  most  common  is  to 
buy  yearlings  at  40s.  and  keep  them  till  3  or  4  years  old,  and  sell 
them  lean  at  £5  to  £5  10s.  buying  in  some  every  year,  and  selling 
out  the  same  number.  Fatting  cows  is  also  very  common,  bought 
in  in  May,  at  £3  to  £5  and  sold  out  in  October,  at  305.  to  40s. 
profit.  It  is  not  reckoned  bad  land,  if  three  acres  fatten  two. 
No  cows  for  dairies,  they  are  kept  only  by  little  people. 

Ploughing  all  with  horses,  a  pair  abreast,  but  no  drawing 
by  the  tail;  this  practice  they  utterly  deny  here.  Land 
sells  rack-rent  at  18f  years'  purchase.  Let  for  ever  and 
well  secured,  20  years'  purchase.  The  price  has  fallen 
within  four  years :  rents  have  also  fallen  three  shillings  in 
the  pound  in  six  years,  and  are  at  present  falling,  from  the 
low  prices  of  grain.  Tythes  taken  generally  by  the  proctors, 
who  are  very  civil  to  gentlemen,  but  exceedingly  cruel  to 
the  poor.  The  country  evidently  increases  very  much  in 
population:  the  people  are  in  better  circumstances  than 
they  were  20  years  ago,  better  cloathed,  better  fed,  and 
more  industrious,  yet  at  present  it  is  found,  and  I  have 
had  the  same  remark  made  to  me,  at  many  other  places, 
that  they  only  work  to  eat,  and,  when  provisions  are  plenty, 
will  totally  idle  away  so  much  of  their  time,  that  there  is 
scarce  any  such  thing  as  getting  work  done.  The  religion 
is  principally  Roman ;  no  emigrations.    There  is  a  better 
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yeomanry  than  is  common  in  Ireland.  Many  farmers,  of 
from  100  to  250  acres.  Rent  of  cabbin  and  garden,  30s. 
A  cow's  grass  £1  10s.  All  the  cottars  have  some  land  :  all 
keep  cows,  and  many  pigs  and  geese.  I  remarked  for  some 
time  of  late,  that  the  geese  are  plucked,  and  upon  enquiry, 
that  every  goose  yielded  three  farthings  or  a  halfpenny  in 
feathers  per  annum.  They  make  a  dreadful  ragged  figure. 
The  poor  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk,  it  is  their  regular 
diet,  very  little  oat-bread  being  used,  and  no  flesh-meat  at 
all,  except  on  Easter  Sunday,  or  Christmas-day.  Their 
potatoes  last  them  through  the  year  ;  all  winter  long  only 
potatoes  and  salt. 

Firing  costs  them  30s.  a  year  for  labour  in  the  bogs.  Building 
a  mud  cabbin,  £4.  Ditto  of  stone  and  lime,  37  feet  by  15,  £17. 
Another,  30  feet  by  14,  £11.  These  are  the  measures  of  two, 
which  Mr.  Newcomen  has  built  at  that  expence.  The  linen 
manufacture  spreads  through  Longford.  It  has  increased  con- 
siderably, from  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  happened  three 
years  ago,  which  was  a  gentleman  unknown,  giving  £500  to  be 
distributed  to  poor  weavers,  in  loans  of  £5  each,  to  be  repaid  at 
25s.  a  quarter,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business  with  more 
ease.  This  had  great  effects.  There  are  three  bleach-greens  in 
the  county  ;  the  weaving  increases  ;  spinning  is  universal  through- 
out all  the  cabbins,  and  likewise  through  all  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
but  there  is  not  so  much  weaving  as  in  Longford. 

August  21st,  to  Strokestown,1  the  seat  of  Thomas  Mahon, 
Esq.  Passed  through  Longford,  a  cheerless  country,  over 
an  amazing  quantity  of  bog,  and  all  improvable ;  a  great 
one  in  particular,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  two  miles 
over,  and  I  found  it  reached  many  miles  beyond  Lanesbro\ 
Mr.  Mahon  has  5000  acres  of  it.  A  great  fall  lies  every 
way,  a  good  road  is  made  over  it,  and  lime  is  burnt  on  the 
edges  for  3d.  a  barrel  roach  ;  besides  lime,  they  have  lime- 
stone, gravel  and  sand  everywhere,  which,  laid  on  the  bog, 
drained  or  not  drained,  produces  a  sheet  of  white  clover  ; 
what  a  field  is  this  for  improvement,  yet  nothing  done  ! 


1  Co.  Koscommon, 
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Crossed  the  Shannon,  which  is  here  a  considerable  river, 
and  entered  Connaught.  The  first  appearance  of  Strokes- 
town  woods  are  very  noble,  from  a  hill  which  looks  down 
on  them ;  they  are  very  extensive,  of  a  great  growth,  and 
give  a  richness  to  the  view,  which  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
dreary  scene  I  had  passed. 

Mr.  Malion  neglected  no  means  of  having  me  well  informed  in 
the  following  minutes.  Land  about  Strokestown  lets  at  25s. 
The  average  of  the  whole  county  is  lis.  including  bog  ;  mountain 
there  is  very  little.  The  county  of  Leitrim,  2s.  on  an  average. 
A  great  part  of  Roscommon,  particularly  from  Athlone  to  Boyle, 
30  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  is  sheep-walk,  and  lets  on  an  average, 
12s.  an  acre.  It  is  generally  walk,  only  patches  of  potatoes  and 
corn  for  the  workmen.  The  soil  of  it  lime -stone.  These  sheep- 
walks  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  that  I  was  eager  in  my  enquiries 
concerning  them  ;  they  were  some  years  ago  divided  into  much 
larger  farms  than  at  present,  for  there  were  men  who  had  20,000 
sheep,  whereas  now  6  or  7000  is  the  greatest  stock.  The  farms 
rise  to  3000  acres,  few  under  4  or  500.  They  stock  commonly  at 
the  rate  of  two  sheep  an  acre,  and  reckon  the  profit  to  be  lamb 
and  wool,  the  lamb  sold  in  August,  at  12s.  and  5  lb.  of  wool  from 
the  ewe,  at  better  than  Is.  per  lb.  or  17s.  a  head. 

They  feed  them  all  the  year  on  grass,  having  no  turneps  ;  but 
in  severe  weather  give  them  hay.  They  have  much  other  cattle 
with  them,  such  as  yearlings,  two  year  olds,  three  year  olds,  &c. 
selling  them  four  year  olds  to  such  as  want  them  for  fattening. 
In  wet  years  they  are  in  some  places  troubled  with  the  rot,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  common.  These  sheep-walks  decrease  as  the 
people  become  more  numerous :  parts  are  ploughed  up,  but  very 
few  instances  of  sheep  gaining  upon  tillage.  The  cottars  are 
never  suffered  to  keep  sheep,  but  have  cows  grazed  for  them,  as 
in  other  parts. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  not  populous,  but  more  so  than  it 
was.  These  sheep-walks  are  here  reckoned  much  better  than  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare.  They  are  not  regular  in  stocks  of  ewes,  but 
keep  a  various  stock.  A  man  that  has  1000  sheep  will  have  400 
ewes,  200  yearlings  having  sold  200  of  the  worst  lambs,  200  two 
year  olds,  and  200  three  year  old  wethers,  which  he  sells  fat ; 
consequently  his  annual  sale  will  be  200  lambs,  200  fat  wethers, 
and  100  of  the  worst  old  ewes. 
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200  Iambs,  casualties  and  missing  reducing  them  to  150, 

at  105   75    0  0 

200  fat  wethers,  at  20s   200    0  0 

100  old  ewes,  10s   50    0  0 

Wool,  1000  sheep,  4s   200    0  0 


£525    0  0 

The  country  is  divided  into  inclosures  by  stone  walls  generally, 
so  that  one  shepherd  is  all  that  is  kept  to  a  flock.  The  wool 
goes  mostly  to  Corke,  where  it  is  spun  into  worsted  and  exported ; 
this  is  the  account  I  had  in  this  country.  All  these  sheep- 
masters  mix,  as  I  before  observed,  other  stock  with  their  flocks ; 
besides  2  sheep  per  acre,  they  will  keep  at  the  rate  of  40  year- 
lings, and  2  or  3  year  olds  to  every  100  acres.  The  soil  is 
brown  loam  on  lime-stone  gravel.  Farms  about  Strokestown 
consist  generally  of  Rundale  ones,  upon  2  or  300  acres,  there  will 
be  10  to  15  families,  nor  is  it  thought  here  a  bad  system.  Much 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  is  grass ;  but  what  they  have  in 
tillage  they  arrange  in  the  following  course  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Flax.  4.  Barley.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Lay  out  for  6  or  7  years.    None  of  them  sow  grass  seeds. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Lay  out. 

Much  land  is  let  for  grass  potatoes  at  £5  5s.  £4  and  £4  4s. 
afterwards  for  a  crop  of  flax.  They  plant  4  barrels,  at  5|  cwt. 
each  ;  and  they  get  about  50  barrels  an  acre,  the  price  from  4s.  to 
15s.  average  8s.  To  sell  them  on  the  foot  growing  £10  is 
reckoned  a  high  price.  Of  flax  seed  they  sow  1 1  pecks  per  acre, 
or  a  hogshead  2  acres ;  an  acre  sold  on  the  foot  (that  is  as  it 
grows)  is  worth  £8  on  an  average.  They  commonly  sow  a 
barrel,  or  20  stone  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Mahon  only  12. 
They  get  6  in  return.  They  sow  2  barrels  of  barley,  and  get  9. 
Of  oats  they  sow  2  barrels,  and  get  10.  Lime-stone  gravel  the 
great  manure;  they  put  1500  load,  at  5  cwt.  each,  on  an  acre, 
and  it  costs  £1  or  £1  Is.  It  does  best  on  strong  land,  especially 
free-stone  ;  it  will  last  7  years,  in  which  time  they  will  take  7 
crops.  Of  lime  they  use  no  great  quantity ;  but,  when  they  do, 
lay  50  barrels  an  acre.  Mr.  Mahon  compared  different  quanti- 
ties of  it,  from  50  to  100,  and  the  more  was  laid  the  better  it  was, 
but  the  lime-stone  gravel  better  than  any  of  them.  About 
Strokestown,  Mr.  Mahon  can  have  turf  in  one  hole  and  lime-stone 
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in  another,  and  he  burns  it  in  arched  kilns,  with  several  eyes,  the 
stone  15  deep  over  them,  and  200  barrels  of  lime  to  each  eye;  it 
burns  in  60  hours,  each  eye  takes  10  clamps  of  turf,  at  4s.  each, 
including  drawing,  each  clamp  30  kishes.  Quarrying  and  break- 
ing, burning,  filling,  and  building  and  emptying,  £2  an  eye,  in  all 
£4  for  200  barrels  roach,  or  about  5d.  a  barrel.  They  have  both 
white  and  grey  marie  under  the  bogs,  the  light  sort,  but  the 
gravel  and  sandy  lime-stone  is  so  much  better  that  nobody  uses 
it.  They  plough  with  4  horses,  2  and  2  abreast.  Mr.  Mahon, 
with  2  abreast  by  boys,  taught  by  a  ploughman  he  had  from  Bury 
in  Suffolk,  who  by  ploughing  in  that  manner,  without  a  driver  and 
with  a  Suffolk  plough,  did  as  much  in  one  day  as  the  country 
people  in  three :  by  teaching  lads  for  Mr.  Mahon  and  his 
neighbours,  was  the  means  of  very  much  improving  the 
tillage  of  the  neighbourhood.  Land  sells  at  21  and  22  years1 
purchase  :  it  let  within  3  or  4  years  at  5  per  cent,  less  than 
15  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  rising.  Tythes  are  sometimes  taken 
in  kind,  but  more  commonly  set  to  the  farmer.  Wheat  Ss. 
Flax  Ss.  Oats  Ss.  Barley  and  bere  Ss.  Much  land  let  to 
those  who  do  not  occupy  it,  but  who  re-let  it  to  others  at  an 
advanced  rent. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  spinning  is  spread  not  only  through 
Roscommon,  but  all  Connaught,  and  in  Roscommon  they  raise  flax 
enough  for  their  own  use ;  weaving  is  creeping  in  by  degrees, 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  their  yarn  is  woven  in  the  country,  into 
linens  of  10  or  12  hundred,  and  sheetings  half  quarter  wide,  at 
lOd.  to  Is.  4\d.  a  yard.  The  yarn  spun  is  mostly  2  hank  yarn. 
A  woman  will  spin  6  hanks  a  week,  of  4  hank  yarn,  at  4d.  a  hank, 
4d.  a  day  by  4  hank  yarn,  and  Sd.  a  day  by  2  hank  yarn.  The 
people  are  upon  the  increase,  but  not  much  ;  they  are  better  fed 
than  20  years  ago,  and  better  cloathed,  but  not' more  industrious, 
or  better  housed.  They  live  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  butter. 
Scarce  any  but  what  keeps  a  cow  or  two ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  pigs  in  general,  but  many  will  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
poultry.  The  rent  of  1  acre,  and  a  house,  is  20s.  the  grass  of  a 
cow  £1  2s.  The  men  dig  turf,  and  plant  potatoes,  and  work  for 
their  landlord,  and  the  women  pay  the  rent  by  spinning.  Great 
rise  in  prices,  butter  one-third,  beef  one-fourth,  poultry  one-half. 
Price  of  a  car  £l  14s.  a  plough  10s.  6d.  Oak  timber  £3  Ss.  to 
£5  a  ton,  ash  ditto  £2  to  £3  elm  ditto.  A  mud  cabbin  £5  5s. 
ditto  stone  and  slate  £15.    A  mason's  perch  of  a  wall  4s.  Near 
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Castle  Plunket,  a  bog  of  Mr.  Arthur  Irvin's,  let  at  £l  2*.  9d.  a 
perch,  £160  per  acre,  it  is  21  deep  of  fine  turf. 

Mr.  Mahon' s  woods  are  all  of  his  own  planting,  and 
having  besides  100  acres,  a  vast  number  of  hedge-rows  well 
planted  round  many  inclosures,  which  join  those  woods, 
they  all  take  the  appearance  of  uniting  into  one  great 
range  of  plantations,  spreading  on  each  side  the  house.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  a  fine  shade  being 
speedily  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  country  that  I 
have  any  where  met  with,  being  a  perfect  contrast  to  all 
the  neighbourhood.  He  began  35  years  ago  with  ash, 
which  trees  are  now  70  to  80  feet  high. 

But  the  generality  of  the  plantations  are  from  17  to  30 
years  old,  and  are  for  that  age,  I  think,  the  finest  woods  I 
ever  saw ;  they  consist  of  ash,  oak,  English  and  French 
elm,  beech,  maple,  spruce,  Scotch  and  silver  fir,  larch,  &e. 
Of  all  these  the  beech  are  the  finest  trees,  and  of  the 
greatest  growth,  many  of  them  3  and  4  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  30  to  40  feet  high.  The  bark  is  bright  and  beauti- 
ful, and  every  tree  gives  the  strongest  signs  of  agreeing  per- 
fectly with  the  soil.  One  very  particular  circumstance  of 
this  tree,  Mr.  Mahon  tried,  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  deer ;  he  made  a  plantation  of  all  sorts  of 
forest  trees  in  his  park,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  deer 
would  let  them  escape  :  they  eat  up  every  tree  he  planted, 
the  beech  alone  excepted,  not  one  of  which  did  they  touch, 
either  leaf,  branch,  or  bark ;  it  was  18  years  ago,  and  they  are 
all  now  as  fine  trees  as  ever  were  seen.  Next  to  the  beech, 
the  largest  tree  is  the  silver  fir,  of  which  he  has  many  in 
20  years,  of  a  great  size.  After  this  the  oak,  which  thrives 
admirably  well ;  then  the  English  elm.  But  the  tree 
which  outgrows  these  and  every  other  he  has  planted  but 
5  years,  is  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  growth  almost  ex- 
ceeds belief !  In  5  years  they  are  35  feet  high,  and  I  saw 
many  of  2  years  old  12  feet,  and  the  year's  shoots  5  or  6 
feet.  His  hedge-rows  Mr.  Mahon  has  planted  with  un- 
common attention,  the  ditches  are  single,  with  a  row  of 
trees  among  or  above  the  quick,  another  row  on  the  back 
of  the  bank,  and  a  third  on  the  brow  of  the  ditch ;  these, 
with  a  lofty  growth  of  the  quick,  form  so  thick  a  shelter, 
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that  one  cannot  see  through  it,  so  that  almost  every  inclo- 
sure  has  the  appearance  of  a  field,  surrounded  by  a  wood. 
Of  these  inclosures  thus  planted  he  has  16  of  from  6  to  20 
acres  each.  Mr.  Mahon's  breed  of  both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  improved  by  a  bull  and  a  tup,  which  he  bought  of  Mr. 
Bake  well ;  and  has  bred  from  them  with  great  success. 
He  is  in  the  succession  system,  which  is,  buying  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  yearlings  every  year,  and  killing  the  same 
number  fat,  from  5  to  7  years  old :  but  in  common  they 
are  only  kept  till  4  or  5. 

At  Clonells,1  near  Castlerea,  lives  O'Connor,  the  direct 
descendant  of  Eoderick  O'Connor,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
naught  6  or  700  years  ago  ;  there  is  a  monument  of  him 
in  Eoscommon  church,  with  his  scepter,  &c.  I  was  told  as 
a  certainty,  that  this  family  were  here  long  before  the 
coining  of  the  Milesians.  The  possessions  formerly  so 
great  are  reduced  to  3  or  ,£400  a  year,  the  family  having 
fared  in  the  revolutions  of  so  many  ages,  much  worse  than 
the  O'JSTiel's  and  O'Brien's.  The  common  people  pay  him 
the  greatest  respect,  and  send  him  presents  of  cattle,  &c. 
upon  various  occasions.  They  consider  him  as  the  Prince 
of  a  people  involved  in  one  common  ruin, 

Another  great  family  in  Connaught  is  Macdermot,  who 
calls  himself  Prince  of  Coolavin ; 2  he  lives  at  Coolavin  in 
Sligo,  and,  though  he  has  not  above  £100  a  year,  will  not 
admit  his  children  to  sit  down  in  his  presence.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  his  father,  and  some  assured  me 
even  with  the  present  chief.  Lord  Kingsborough,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Sandford,  &c.  came  to  see  him, 
and  his  address  was  curious  :  "  O'Hara !  you  are  welcome  ; 
Sandford,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  mother's  son  :  (his  mother 
was  an  O'Brien)  as  to  the  rest  of  ye,  come  in  as  ye  can" 
Mr.  O'Hara,  of  Nymphsfield,  is  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able estate  in  Sligo,  which  is  the  remains  of  great  possessions 
they  had  in  that  country :  he  is  one  of  the  few  descendants 
of  the  Milesian  race. 

Since  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin, 
much  is  sent  from  the  county  of  Eoscommon,  and  even 

1  Cloonalis  House,  near  Castlereagh,  co.  Roscommon. 

2  Coolavin,  on  Lough  Gara3  oo.  Sligo. 
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farther  from  Sligo  and  Mayo  ;  and  this  business  of  carriage 
was  mentioned  to  me  as  a  proof  of  the  great  excellency  of 
the  Irish  car.  They  carry  from  9  cwt.  to  12  cwt.  with  a 
single  horse  that  is  not  worth  above  £5.  The  distance 
from  hence  is  67  miles,  and  they  are  9  days  going  and  re- 
turning: they  come  back  loaded.  For  16s.  3d.  they  will 
carry  a  load  of  anything  to  Dublin  without  the  advantage 
of  any  bounty. 

August  23rd,  leave  Strokestown,  and  take  the  road  to 
Elphin,1  through  a  country  principally  sheep  walks  ;  the 
soil  dry  sound  gravel,  and  stoney  land.  Waited  on  the 
bishop,2  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  procure  me  several  valu- 
able particulars  concerning  the  neighbourhood. 

His  Lordship  shewed  me  the  particular  of  his  bishoprick,  which 
consists  of  very  large  tracts  of  land  both  in  Roscommon  and 
Sligo;  from  this  the  rental  appears  : — The  total  of  his  particular 
are,  18,223  profitable  acres,  5,382  unprofitable.  Rent  £1,742. 
Fines  £1,216.  23,000  acres,  let  for  £1,742  must  necessarily  be 
very  moderate.  Respecting  sheep-walks,  the  following  is  an 
account  of  what  a  farm  of  1,000  acres  is  on  an  average  ;  2,000 
sheep  kept  on  it  worth  14s.  100  bullocks,  that  is,  60  two  year 
olds,  and  40  three  year  olds. 

Annual  sale. 


500  wethers,  at  205.  to  24s   550  0  0 

100  culled  ewes,  at  8s   40  0  0 

2,000  fleeces,  5  lb.  at  lOd,  average   416  0  0 

That,  is  10s.  a  head   1006  O  0 

Profit  on  100  young  cattle   200  0  0 


£1206  0  0 

20  acres  grass  potatoes  let  at  £3  3s.  to  £4  say  .       70  0  0 

10  acres  meadow  sold  at  50^   25  0  0 

5  fillies  and  colts,  at  £6    30  0  0 

30  acres  of  wheat,  bere  and  oats,  at  £5    .    .    .      150  0  0 

10  acres  flax  let  at  £3  to  £4    35  0  0 


£1516    0  0 


1  Elphin,  co.  Roscommon. 

2  Charles  Dodgson  was  bishop  of  Elphin  at  this  time. 
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Expences. 


Rent  

Cess  

10  men  

Wear  and  tear  .  . 
Interest  £2,000  stock, 


750  0  0 

30  0  0 

80  0  0 

10  0  0 


Produce  . 
Expences . 


Profit  . 


£386    0  0 


1516  0  0 
1130    0  0 


6  per  cent.  .    .  . 

Tythe  

Losses  on  stock  35.  a 


120  0  0 
40    0  0 


head  on  sheep  . 


100    0  0 


£1130    0  0 


Farms  in  general  are  from  100  to  1500  acres  ;  and  rents  from 
12^.  to  15s.  an  acre.  Ten  years  ago  flocks  amounted  to  9  or 
10,000,  but  now  not  above  2,000.  Average  rent  of  the  whole 
county  10s.  From  Elphin  towards  Kingston,1  especially  near  the 
latter,  the  soil  ranks  among  the  finest  I  have  any  where  seen.  It 
is  a  dry  sound  mellow  sandy  loam,  deep  and  very  rich,  the 
herbage  excellent.  It  is  generally  under  sheep,  with  many  bul- 
locks. 

To  Lord  Kingston's,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  but  un- 
fortunately for  me  he  was  at  Spaw.  Walked  down  to 
Longford  Hill,  to  view  the  lake ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  scenes  I  ever  beheld,  a  lake  of  5  miles  by  4,  which 
fills  the  bottom  of  a  gentle  valley  almost  of  a  circular  form, 
bounded  very  boldly  by  the  mountains.2  Those  to  the  left 
rise  in  a  noble  slope ;  they  lower  rather  in  front,  and  let 
'in  a  view  of  Strand  mountain,  near  Sligo,  above  20  miles 
off.  To  the  right,  you  look  over  a  small  part  of  a  bog  to 
a  large  extent  of  cultivated  hill,  with  the  blue  mountains 
beyond.  Were  this  little  piece  of  bog  planted,  the  view 
would  be  more  complete ;  the  hill  on  which  you  stand  has 
a  foliage  of  well  grown  trees,  which  form  the  southern 
shore.  You  look  down  on  6  islands,  all  wooded,  and  on  a 
fine  promontory  to  the  left,  which  shoots  far  into  the  lake. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  their  uncommon  variety ; 

1  This  estate  is  now  known  as  Rockingham.  After  Young's  visit  it 
became  the  residence  of  Viscount  Lorton,  and  later  of  the  King- 
Harmans. 

2  Lough  Key,  co.  Roscommon. 
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the  first  is  small,  (Rock  island)  tufted  with  trees,  under 
the  shade  of  which  is  an  antient  building,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Macdermot.  The  next  a  mixture  of  lawn  and 
wood ;  the  third,  which  appears  to  join  this,  is  of  a  darker 
shade,  yet  not  so  thick  but  you  see  the  bright  lawn  under 
the  trees.  House  island  is  one  fine  thick  wood,  which  ad- 
mits not  a  gleam  of  light,  a  contrast  to  the  silver  bosom 
of  the  lake.  Church  island  is  at  a  greater  distance  ;  this  is 
also  a  clump,  and  rises  boldly.  Rock  island  is  of  wood  ; 
it  opens  in  the  center,  and  shews  a  lawn  with  a  building 
on  it.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  pleasing  and 
chearf  ul  scene.  Passed  the  chapel  to  Smithfield  Hill,  which 
is  a  fine  rising  ground,  quite  surrounded  with  plantations; 
from  hence  the  view  is  changed ;  here  the  promontory 
appears  very  bold,  and  over  its  neck  you  see  another  wooded 
island,  in  a  most  picturesque  situation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  Rock  island,  its  ruin  overhung 
with  ivy.  The  other  islands  assume  fresh  and  varied  out- 
lines, and  form  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
scenes  I  have  met  with. 

The  views  of  the  lake  and  environs  are  very  fine  as  you 
go  to  Boyle  ;  the  woods  unite  into  a  large  mass,  and  contrast 
the  bright  sheet  of  water  with  their  dark  shades. 

The  lands  about  Kingston  are  very  fine,  a  rich,  dry,  yellow, 
sandy  loam,  the  finest  soil  that  I  have  seen  in  Ireland,  all 
grass,  and  covered  with  very  fine  bullocks,  cows,  and  sheep. 
The  farms  rise  to  500  acres,  and  are  generally  in  divisions, 
parted  by  stone  walls,  for  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle,  and 
sheep  separate.  Some  of  the  lands  will  carry  an  ox  and  a 
wether  per  acre  ;  rents  15s.  to  20s. 

Dined  at  Boyle,  and  took  the  road  to  Bally  moat  ;l  crossed 
an  immense  mountainy  bog,  where  I  stopped,  and  made 
enquiries  ;  found  that  it  was  ten  miles  long,  and  three  and 
a  half  over,  containing  thirty-five  square  miles  ;  that  lime- 
stone quarries  were  around,  and  in  it,  and  lime-stone  gravel 
in  many  places  to  be  found,  and  used  in  the  lands  that  join 
it :  in  addition  to  this  I  may  add,  that  there  is  a  great  road 
crossing  it  35  miles  are  22,400  acres.  What  an  immense 
field  of  improvement !  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 

1  Ballymote,  co.  Sligo. 
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drain  it,  vast  tracts  of  land  have  such  a  fall,  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  could  remain.  These'hilly  bogs  are  extremely 
different  from  any  I  have  seen  in  England.  In  the  moors 
in  the  north,  the  hills  and  mountains  are  all  covered  with 
heath,  like  the  Irish  bogs,  but  they  are  of  various  soils, 
gravel,  shingle,  moor,  &c.  and  boggy  only  in  spots,  but  the 
Irish  bog  hills  are  all  pure  bog  to  a  great  depth,  without 
the  least  variation  of  soil ;  and  a  bog  being  of  a  hilly  form 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  a  growing  vegetable  mass,  and  not 
owing  merely  to  stagnant  water.  Sir  Laurence  Dundass  is 
the  principal  proprietor  of  this. 

Beached  Ballymoat  in  the  evening,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  where  I  expected  great  pleasure  in 
viewing  a  manufactory,  of  which  I  heard  much  since  I  came 
to  Ireland.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  following 
account  of  it,  in  the  most  liberal  manner : 

Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Shelburne  came  to  Bally- 
moat, a  wild  uncultivated  region,  without  industry  or 
civility ;  and  the  people  all  Eoman  Catholicks,  without  an 
atom  of  a  manufacture,  not  even  spinning.  In  order  to 
change  this  state  of  things,  his  Lordship  contracted  with 
people  in  the  north,  to  bring  Protestant  weavers,  and  estab- 
lish a  manufactory,  as  the  only  means  of  making  the  change 
he  wished ;  this  was  done  ;  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
rascals,  he  lost  <£5000  by  the  business,  with  only  17  Pro- 
testant families,  and  26  or  27  looms  established  for  it. 
Upon  his  death,  Lady  Shelburne  wished  to  carry  his  scheme 
into  execution,  and  to  do  it,  gave  much  encouragement  to 
Mr.  Wakefield,  the  great  Irish  factor  in  London,  by  grant- 
ing advantageous  leases,  under  the  contract  of  building  and 
colonizing,  by  weavers  from  the  north,  and  carrying  on  the 
manufactory.  He  found  about  20  looms,  working  upon 
their  own  account,  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
this  for  five  years,  raising  several  buildings,  cottages  for 
the  weavers,  and  was  going  on  as  well  as  the  variety  of  his 
business  would  admit,  employing  60  looms.  He  then  died, 
when  a  stand  was  made  to  all  the  works  for  a  year,  in  which 
everything  went  much  to  ruin.  Lady  Shelburne  then  em- 
ployed a  new  manager  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  upon 
his  own  account,  giving  him  very  profitable  grants  of  lands,  to 
encourage  him  to  do  it  with  spirit.    He  continued  for  five 
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years,  employing  60  looms  also;  but  his  circumstances 
failing,  a  fresh  stop  was  put  to  the  work. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  in  the  year  1774, 
determined  to  exert  himself  in  pushing  on  a  manufactory, 
which  promised  to  be  of  such  essential  service  to  the  whole 
country.  To  do  this  with  effect,  he  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  it  intirely  into  his  own  hands.  He  could  lend 
money  to  the  manager  to  enable  him  to  go  on,  but  that 
would  be,  at  best,  hazardous,  and  could  never  do  it  in  the 
complete  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  establish  it.  In 
this  period  of  consideration,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  was  advised 
by  his  friends,  never  to  engage  in  so  complex  a  business  as 
a  manufacture,  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  become  a 
merchant ;  also  engage  in  all  the  hazard,  irksomness,  &c.  of 
commerce,  so  totally  different  from  his  birth,  education, 
ideas  and  pursuits  ;  but,  tired  with  the  inactivity  of  common 
life,  he  determined  not  only  to  turn  manufacturer,  but  to 
carry  on  the  business  in  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous 
manner  that  was  possible.  In  the  first  place  he  took  every 
means  of  making  himself  a  compleat  master  of  the  business; 
he  went  through  various  manufactures,  enquired  into  the 
minutiae,  and  took  every  measure  to  know  it  to  the  bottom. 
This  he  did  so  repeatedly,  and  with  such  attention  in 
the  whole  progress,  from  spinning  to  bleaching,  and  selling, 
that  he  became  as  thorough  a  master  of  it,  as  an  experienced 
manager ;  he  has  woven  linen,  and  done  every  part  of  the 
business,  with  his  own  hands. 

As  lie  determined  to  have  the  works  complete,  he  took  Mr. 
Stansficld,  the  engineer,  so  well  known  for  his  improved  saw- 
mills, into  his  pay ;  he  sent  him  over  to  Ballymoat,  in  the  winter 
of  1774,  in  order  to  erect  the  machinery  of  a  bleach  mill,  upon 
the  very  best  construction  ;  he  went  to  all  the  great  mills  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  to  inspect  them,  to  remark  their  deficiencies, 
that  they  might  be  improved  in  the  mills  he  intended  to  erect. 
This  knowledge  being  gained,  the  work  was  begun,  and,  as  water 
was  necessary,  a  great  bason  was  formed,  by  a  dam  across  a 
valley,  by  which  means  34  acres  were  floated,  to  serve  as  reser- 
voir for  dry  seasons,  to  secure  plenty  at  all  times.  All  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  is  perfectly  well  constructed,  and  worthy 
of  the  artist  who  formed  it ;  in  general  it  is  upon  the  common 
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principle  of  other  bleach- mills,  only  executed  in  a  manner  much 
superior  to  any  other  in  Ireland,  but  in  several  particulars  it  is 
much  improved ;  a  washing- wheel,  on  the  new  construction  used 
in  England,  is  added  ;  beetlers  are  improved  in  their  motion  on 
the  cylinder,  by  giving  something  more  of  time  to  their  rebound ; 
the  motion  given  to  the  rubbing  boards  is  in,  a  manner  different 
from  the  common,  and  in  general,  the  wheels  are  all  so  propor- 
tioned, that  every  operation  may  go  on  in  the  full  velocity,  without 
one  part  being  stopped  at  all  upon  account  of  another,  which  is 
not  generally  the  case ;  the  water-wheel  is  also  formed  to  work 
with  the  least  quantity  of  water  possible  ;  all  the  works  going  on 
with  no  larger  quantity  than  will  flow  through  a  pipe  of  a  9 -inch 
bore.  Here  are  two  beetling  cylinders,  three  pair  of  rubbing 
boards,  a  pair  of  stocks,  a  washing  wheel,  two  large  coppers  for 
boiling  or  bucking,  a  room  for  drying,  and  another  for  folding, 
the  whole  contained  in  a  well-erected  edifice,  81  feet  long,  by  28 
feet  broad,  and  17  high. 

In  the  first  year,  1774,  not  having  a  bleach-green,  he  only  kept 
the  looms  going,  to  sell  the  linen  green ;  65  in  that  year  worked 
1730  webs,  each  50  yards  long  and  seven-eighths  broad,  on  an 
average  10  hundred  linen.  In  1775,  the  number  of  looms  was 
80,  and  they  worked  2110  pieces  of  the  same  linen.  At  present 
the  number  is  90,  and  preparations  are  made  for  there  being  120 
by  this  time  twelve-month  :  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  has  no  doubt 
of  having  300  in  two  years'  time.  In  establishing  and  carrying 
on  this  manufactory,  the  increase  has  been  by  weavers  from  the 
north,  for  whom  he  builds  houses  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  has  many 
more  applying  than  he  can  supply  by  building.  They  come  with 
nothing  but  their  families,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  fixes  them  in 
houses,  finds  them  a  loom,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
work,  and  employs  them  upon  his  own  account ;  their  rent  for 
their  house  and  garden  being  proportioned  to  their  idleness. 

The  fall  rent  he  fixes  for  a  stone  and  slate  cottage,  that  costs 
him  £50  is  40s.  if  the  weaver  is  idle ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  webs  he  weaves  his  rent  is  lowered ;  besides  which 
encouragement,  he  gives  premiums  for  the  best  weaving  and 
spinning  throughout  the  manufactory. 

In  order  to  shew  how  far  this  system  of  employment  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  neighbourhood,  I  may  observe  that  the  80  looms, 
besides  the  80  weavers,  employed  80  persons  more,  which  are 
usually  women ;  quilling,  warping,  and  winding ;  the  quilling  by 
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children  and  half  as  many  children  for  quilling,  in  all  80  men,  80 
women,  and  40  children. 

The  2110  pieces  worked  last  year  consumed  132,930  hanks  of 
yarn,  at  63  to  each,  allowing  for  accident  and  waste,  which  is 
spun  here,  and  as  a  woman  spins  a  hank  a  day  (it  is  3  hank  yarn) 
it  employs  at  300  days  to  the  year,  443  women. 

I  should  be  particular  in  remarking,  that  all  the  houses 
he  built  for  the  weavers,  have  no  more  than  half  a  rood  of 
potato-garden  tothem,Mr.Fitzmaurice  finding  them  a  cow's 
grass,  for  which  they  pay  30s.  He  does  this,  because  he  would 
not  wish  to  have  them  farmers,  which  he  thinks  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  their  business  of  weaving.  He  has  planned 
much  greater  works  ;  has  procured  a  patent  for  a  market, 
which  he  designs  to  establish  ;  to  build  a  large  handsome 
market-house,  at  anexpenceof  c£l,000;  to  pull  down  all  the 
old  cabbins  in  the  town,  and  rebuild  them  in  regular  streets, 
of  good  houses,  for  weavers  and  mechanics.  To  convert  a 
large  house,  at  present  used  in  the  manufactory,  into  a 
handsome  inn ;  -  a  large  house  for  a  master- weaver,  and 
lastly,  a  mansion-house  for  himself  in  the  stile  of  a  castle, 
and  suitable  to  the  ancient  ruins,  situation,  and  grounds. 
For  these  purposes,  he  has  employed  Mr.  Paine,  the 
architect,  to  give  designs,  and  execute  the  whole.  These  are 
great  works  for  the  ornament  and  improvement  of  a  country, 
and  united  with  the  flourishing  progress  of  the  manufactory, 
promise  to  make  Bally  moat  a  considerable  place.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  a  man,  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
when  pleasure  alone  usually  takes  the  lead,  should  turn  his 
attention  and  expence  to  objects  of  such  national  utility 
and  importance,  which  have  for  their  aim  the  well-being, 
happiness,  and  support  of  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  inform  those  who  may  entertain  thoughts 
of  a  similar  establishment,  what  the  expence  of  these  works  have 
been :  with  this  view  I  requested  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice,  and  they  are  as  follow  :  forming  the  reservoir  of  water, 
the  bleach  mill,  a  green,  a  boiling  house,  a  house  for  the  master 
bleacher,  and  3  or  4  houses  for  bleachers,  cost  in  the  whole  £1,500, 
of  this  £160  was  for  forming  the  reservoir.  A  house  of  stone 
and  slate  sufficient  to  contain  a  family,  and  four  looms,  costs  £65 
and  the  four  looms  £8  Ss. 
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In  order  to  shew  the  full  expence  of  establishing  a  manufactory, 
that  employs  100  looms,  the  following  particulars  will  be  of  use ; 
they  will  also  shew,  that  views  of  private  profit  have  not  actuated 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice  to  this  undertaking,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a  very 
skilful  management  or  fortunate  prices  can  make  it  advantageous 
to  a  gentleman,  whose  views  ought  to  be  more  distant,  to  the 
increase  of  useful  population,  and  thereby  of  the  rental  of  his 
estate. 


The  bleach-mill  and  green   1500    0  0 

25  cottages  for  the  100  looms,  at  £55    1375    0  0 

Other  building  for  a  clerk  and  master  weaver  ....  200    0  0 

100  looms,  yard -wide  or  under   21000 


Total  buildings,  &c.  .    .    .    £3285    0  0 
Interest  of  that  sum,  at  6  per  cent,  for  a  year  ....       197    0  0 
163,800  hanks  of  yarn,  at  63  to  each  piece,  and  26  pieces 
to  each  loom,  per  annum,  at  five-pence  three  farthings 

per  hank   3934    7  6 

Purging  the  yarn,  one  halfpenny  a  hank  341    5  0 

N.  B. — It  is  now  sixpence-halfpenny,  and  even  rising, 
but  that  is  very  high,  5d.  is  a  low  price. 
1  per  cent,  on  ditto,  3,900  for  carriage  and  expences .    .         39    0  0 
Pay  of  100  weavers  at  S^d.  a  yard  for  a  ten  hundred 
cloth,  or  145.  Id.  a  piece,  say  15s.  as  they  run  to  51 

yards,  2,637    1977  15  0 

Fay  of  a  master  weaver   100    0  0 

Pay  of  a  yarn  buyer  and  sorter   2500 

Needle  marking,  2,637  pieces,  at  Id.  each   10  19  9 

As  to  bleaching,  the  fairest  way,  is  to  suppose,  that  the 
expence  of  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  bleacher's 
charge,  which  is  If  d.  a  yard,  this  includes  the  bleacher's 

profit,  65.  4jd.  a  piece   840  10  0 

Package,  55.  per  pack,  of  100  pieces,  each  25  yards  .    .         13    4  0 

Carriage  to  Dublin,  205.  a  pack  of  100    53    0  0 

Commission  to  the  Dublin  factor,  2  per  cent,  on  5,274 
pieces,  at  15.  3d.  a  yard,  or  £1  75.  Id.  a,  piece,  or 

£8,239  two  per  cent,  on  this  sum   164  15  0 

N.B. — On  fine  goods,  5  per  cent,  owing  to  the  tedious- 
ness  of  selling  them,  and  5  months'  credit,  instead 
of  2. 

Porterage  in  Dublin,  2s.  Q>d.  a  pack   6100 


£10,978    6  S 
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Annual  expence. 

Interest  of  the  first  stock   197    0  0 

Yarn   3924    7  6 

Purging  and  carriage   380    0  0 

Weavers   1977  15  0 

Overseers   125    0  0 

Marking   10199 

Bleaching   840  10  0 

Package  and  carriage   66    4  0 

Commission   164    0  0 

Porterage   6100 

£7692    6  .3 

As  the  money  is  turned  just  twice  a  year,  half  this  if  to 

be  charged  as  stock  or  3S46    0  0 

Buildings   3285    0  0 

Therefore  the  capital  for  the  undertaking  is    ...    .      7131    0  0 

Interest  on  that,  at  6  per  cent   427    0  0 

Sundry  expences  on  5,274  pieces   7692    0  0 

£8119  0  0 

Produce. 

5,274  pieces,  at  £1  1  Is.  3d   8239  0  0 

Expences  8119  0  0 

Remains   120    0  0 


Hence  there  appears  to  be  some  profit  on  this  account,  besides 
all  that  is  on  the  bleaching ;  also  the  rent  of  25  houses,  which 
may  be  reckoned  at  £100  a  year. 

But  if  they  sell  only  at  £1  7  s.  Id.  the  account  would  then 
be  : 

Expences  811900 

Produce  5,274,  at  27s.  Id  7141    0  0 

Loss   978    0  0 


Let  me  observe  upon  this,  that  such  accounts  are  never 
accurate,  and  they  should  be  taken  rather  for  framing  general 
than  particular  ideas.     At  first  sight,  it  might  be  thought,  that 
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proving  too  much  in  the  little  or  no  profit  of  such  an  undertaking, 
is  proving  nothing,  as  the  trade  could  never  be  carried  on ;  but 
this  would  not  be  a  just  conclusion.  The  linen  business  is  not 
conducted  thus ;  the  drapers,  who  are  bleachers,  purchase  the 
linen,  not  weave  it  on  their  account ;  and  here  lies  probably  much 
of  their  profit,  they  take  advantage  of  the  variation  of  times,  to  use 
a  commercial  term,  and  often  get  the  linen  under  its  fair  value ; 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  all  temporary 
necessities  among  the  weavers ;  but  at  all  events,  they  know  to  a 
farthing  the  value  they  can  give,  and  they  do  not  buy  a  piece 
more  than  suits  them.  But  if  the  weaving  was  done  on  their 
account,  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  the  linen,  however  dead 
the  market,  or  else  have  their  men  idle.  Another  observation 
which  goes  generally  to  all  undertakings  of  this  sort  is,  that  the 
uniting  in  one  person  several  branches  of  a  manufacture,  will 
rarely  be  found  advantageous.  If  every  step  is  a  distinct  trade, 
alone  occupying  both  capital  and  attention,  the  fabric  is  the  more 
like  to  thrive.  That  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  with  great  activity  and  a 
good  understanding,  can  make  himself  a  master  of  the  business, 
nothing  but  contraction  can  doubt ;  but  I  question  whether  the 
most  sagacious  draper  in  Ireland  would  make  considerably,  if  he 
wove  the  cloth  as  well  as  bleached  it ;  hence,  therefore,  the  part 
of  the  preceding  calculation  the  most  applicable  to  gentlemen,  is 
the  detail  of  the  expenditure  of  £3285,  because  for  that  sum  100 
weavers  and  a  bleacher  would  be  set  to  work,  to  whom  the 
landlord  might  give  what  encouragement  he  pleased  in  bounties 
per  piece,  made  and  bleached,  but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  on 
his  own  account.  After  all,  I  see  every  reason  to  assert,  that  a 
gentleman,  for  a  shilling  he  will  ever  make  by  manufactory,  will 
profit  a  guinea  by  the  improvement  of  land  ;  have  rascals  to  deal 
with  in  one  line,  and  honest  men  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Fitzmaurice  observes,  that  the  art  of  bleaching  depends  so 
much  on  niceties,  and  not  a  little  on  matter  of  opinion  in  the 
drapers,  who  buy  the  linen,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  it ;  there  are  some  points,  however,  which  deserve 
attention  ;  first,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  lime,  which,  though  great 
chymists  have  proved  to  be  perfectly  harmless  and  useful,  if  used 
with  skill  and  caution,  yet  the  bleachers  positively  deny  the  use 
of  it,  whether  to  indulge  the  prejudice  of  the  common  people 
against  it,  or  for  profit  in  making  the  worst  ashes  equal  to  the 
best,  cannot  be  well  ascertained.    As  to  bucking  and  boiling,  it 
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is  very  observable  that  the  finest  linens  being  made  of  the 
hardest  and  toughest  fibres  of  the  flax,  which  stand  the  operation 
of  scutching,  (which  by  the  way  is  a  very  strong  reason  why  the 
finest  linens  should  be  incomparably  more  lasting  than  the  coarser 
ones)  make  a  distinction  between  boiling  and  bucking,  the  first  is 
the  most  severe  operation,  and  therefore  necessary  for  the  tough 
materials,  the  other  proper  for  the  coarse  and  weaker  ones.  But 
they  are  the  same  thing  if  done  with  attention  ;  a  thorough  buck- 
ing is  equal  to  a  mild  boiling,  but  depending  both  on  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  performed.  With  regard  to  rubbing  boards, 
the  general  prejudice  to  them  being  founded  on  fact,  can  only 
arise  from  the  bleachers  saving  soap  ;  if  used  in  a  proper  quantity, 
there  is  not  the  least  objection  to  them. 

Account  of  flax  about  Ballymoat.  The  greater  part  of  the 
poor  people  about  Bally  moat  allot  about  half  a  rood  of  land  to 
the  growth  of  flax,  the  rent  7s.  6d.  this  is  sown  with  about  five 
gallons  of  seed,  medium  price  5s.  Sd.  the  5  gallons.  From  break- 
ing and  scutching,  the  above  yields  to  the  grower,  from  84  to 
112  cwt.  that  is,  G  to  8  stone.  If  the  flax  be  dried,  as  well  as 
broke  and  scutched  at  the  mill,  the  charge  is  16.'/.  a  stone;  if 
only  the  two  latter,  it  is  only  14r/.  or  if  scutched,  only  \0d. 
After  scutching,  it  is  worth,  rough,  5s,  to  6s.  a  stone. 


Dr. 

Rent  

Seed  

Breaking,  drying,  and 

scutching. 
Profit  for  labour  .  . 


0  lo 
0  16 


£2    0  0 


Cu. 

Value  of  S  stone  . 


2    0  0 


£2    0  0 


After  scutching,  it  is  heckled  or  split  into  small  pieces  of 
different  qualities  ;  one  half  produces  the  best  sort,  which  is  spun 
to  about  three-hank  yarn,  that  is,  three  hanks  to  the  pound  :  the 
half  of  the  remaining  half,  i.e.  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  called 
hackled  tow,  and  is  spun  into  an  inferior  sort,  two-hank  yarn; 
the  remainder  is  called  backi?igs,  and  is  spun  into  the  coarsest 
stuff,  of  which  is  made  sacking,  coarse  sheeting  for  the  poor,  &c. 
At  this  period  the  weight  is  not  diminished  above  4  lb.  in  the  cwt. 
and  the  best  sort  is  worth  at  a  medium,  9d,  a  lb.  the  second  sort 
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worth  6d.  and  the  coarsest  about  \\d.  after  payment  of  Id.  per  lb. 
for  the  two  first  sorts. 


Dr. 

Rough  flax  ...    .  200 

Heckling     ....  070 

Profit   0  12  0 


£2  19  0 


Cr. 

56  lb.  heckled  of  best 

sort  2    2  0 

28  lb.  at  6rZ.  ...  0140 
Backings     ....  030 


£2  19  0 


The  hecklers  generally  travel  about  to  the  houses  of  poor 
people  to  get  this  work  to  do.  Four  men  will  be  taken  up  2  days 
in  doing  the  above  quantity.  Spinning  is  performed  by  women 
and  children;  one  diligent  person  will  spin  about  one  hank,  con- 
taining 12  entsi  each  ent  having  120  rounds,  from  two  yards  and 
a  half  in  circumference  in  a  day.  If  carried  then  to  market,  it 
generally  produces  5d.  per  hank,  or  a  dozen  to  the  spinner, 
and  is  generally  bought  by  jobbers  or  by  poor  manufacturers. 
Upwards  of  £40,000  per  ann.  in  yarn  is  exported  from  Sligo  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  as  much 
yarn  exported  raw  from  Ireland,  as  is  manufactured  in  it.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  manufacturer  is  to  steep  the  yarn  in  luke- 
warm water  for  a  day  or  two ;  it  is  then  boiled  12  hours  in  a 
strong  lee  of  barilla  ashes,  after  which  it  is  bleached  for  3  weeks 
or  a  month,  and  when  dry,  is  dressed  and  softened  by  being  hung 
in  a  frame,  and  rubbed  in  a  clipped  stick,  after  which  it  is  sorted 
into  different  degrees  of  fineness,  first  by  weight,  and  then  by  the 
eye,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  weaver,  with  the  reed 
and  geers  adapted  to  manufacturing  it.  The  grist  or  fineness  of 
the  yarn,  determines  the  set  or  fineness  of  the  reed  through  which 
it  is  to  be  wrought.  The  reed  is  divided  into  beers,  each  beer 
containing  20  splits,  each  split  two  threads.  These  threads  are 
called  the  warp.  The  threads  thrown  across  by  the  shuttle  are 
called  the  wooft.  Five  beers  are  what  is  commonly  called  a 
hundred,  the  number  of  which  hundred  is  regulated  by  the  skill  of 
the  manufacturer,  so  as  to  make  the  cloth  thick  or  thin  in  the 
breadth :  and  the  number  of  these  hundreds  constitutes  the 
fineness  and  value  of  the  cloth.  N.B.  The  extremities  are  from 
400  splits  in  the  breadth  of  one  yard  to  2500.  The  rule  to 
ascertain  the  true  value  of  any  given  piece  of  cloth  by  inspection 
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with  a  glass.    Apply  the  glass  to  the  cloth,  reckon  the  number 

of  threads  in  the  warp,  which  are  magnified  b  j  the  glass,  and  bj 
as  many  threads  as  are  so  counted,  so  many  hundreds  is  the 
fineness  of  the  cloth,  which  hundreds  when  doubled,  and  half  of 
the  first  number  added.  Le.  10  threads  giving  as  many  hundreds, 
them  doubled  make  20,  and  halt*  added  '25.  Of  so  many  hanks 
of  yarn  does  a  piece  of  cloth  of  20  yards  consist  of,  fairly  and 
honestly  made.  Learn  the  value  of  yarn,  add  the  weaving  and 
bleaching,  and  the  addition  gives  the  value  out  of  the  manu- 
factory. 

An  acre. 


Forty  gallons  seed,  is.  6<i   3    0  0 

Two  ploughing*   100 

Two  harrowings   060 

Clodding,  tour  women   030 

Weeding,  ten  ditto   050 

Pulling,  twenty  women,  a  day,  3d.  and  diet,  3d   0  10  0 

Binding,  four  men,  6<Z.  and  3d.  diet   0    3  O 

Carrying,  six  horses,  a  day,  at  1*.  tod   0    9  0 

Watering  and  sodding,  six  men   046 

Taking  out,  tour  men  ;   016 

Spreading,  twelve  women   060 

Lifting,  twelve  women   060 

Carrying,  two  cars  and  tbar  men   060 

Drying,  four  men  and  four  women   0    5  0 

Twelve  kishes  turf,  Sd   0    S  0 

Beetling,  forty  women   100 

Scutching,  Is.  a  stone,  fiftv-six  stone   2160 

Heckling,  Sd.  a  stone  for  the  flax.  Id.  per  lb.  for  the  tow, 
4  lb.  of  the  first  to  the  stone,  scutched,  or  U  stone, 

heckled,  at  S<i   094 

Three  pound  of  tow  to  the  stone,  16$  lb.  at  Id   0  14  0 

Rent   0  16  0 


£13  10  4 


If  the  land  is  hired  readv  dressed  1184 

Rent  -  200 


£13    8  4 


This  if  a  cottar  ;  but,  if  nor,  the  rent  is  £3,  which  will 
make  it  14    8  4 
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Value  of  the  heckled  flax.  Id.  to  Is.  average  9d.  a  lb.  or  125. 

a  stone   880 

One  hundred  sixty-eight  pound  of  tow,  at  6d   4    4  0 

Six  pound  of  backings  to  the  stone,  336  lb.  at  one  halfpenny  0  14  0 

£13    6  0 


Very  little  weaving  in  Sligo,  but  a  little  scattered  spinning 
every  where ;  the  women  earn  3d.  or  4d.  a  day,  by  a  hank  a  day. 
£S0,000  of  yarn  last  year  exported  from  the  port  of  Sligo.  Price 
of  labour,  cottars  5d.  others  6d.  Heaps  of  weeds  burning  all 
over  the  country  for  ashes  for  boiling  the  yarn,  by  poor  people. 
An  acre  of  weeds  has  been  sold  for  £6  6s.  One  sixth  of  the 
county  bog  and  mountain,  the  rest  15s.  an  acre.  The  farms  rise 
to  large  ones,  that  are  grazing,  but  all  the  tillage  is  carried  on  by 
cottars,  or  very  inconsiderable  ones.    The  courses  are  : 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Flax.    3.  Oats.    4.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Potatoes. 

Barony  of  Corra,1  the  best  in  the  county ;  the  high  lands  all 
limestone.  Rent  about  Ballymoat,  205.  Potatoes  yield  26  barrels, 
at  the  average  price  of  six  shillings,  it  weighs  10  cwt.  Wheat 
yields  six  and  a  half,  or  seven  barrels.  Oats  10  ditto.  A  great 
plenty  of  marie,  and  lime-stone,  and  lime- stone  gravel  in  all  the 
country,  but  none  used,  except  by  such  as  are  forced  to  do  it  by 
their  laudlords.  Of  these  the  most  generally  used  is  the  lime- 
stone gravel.  A  good  deal  of  mountain,  improved  by  little  farmers, 
by  their  landlord's  directions.  John  Kelly,  a  little  cottar  on  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice's  estate,  is  a  strong  instance  of  this,  and  his  mode  of 
doing  it,  has  been  by  paring  and  burning,  and  spreading  the 
ashes.  He  then  puts  in  potatoes  immediately,  gets  good  crops, 
then  good  oats,  and  would,  if  he  was  able,  sow  grass  seeds. 


1  Corran  barony,  co.  Sligo. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mercra. — Condition  of  the  people. — Sligo. — Falls  of  Ballasadore. — 
Tanrego. — Fortland. — An  idle  population. — Scenery  of  Balbyna. — The 
Bishop  of  Killala. — A  bare  country. — Abundance  of  fish. — Castlebar. 
— Wakes. — Lord  Altamont  at  Westport. — Agricultural  experiments. — 
Harrowing  by  the  tail. 

SUNDAY,  August  26th,  to  the  Et.  Hon.  Joshua  Cooper's, 
at  Mercra,1  who  not  only  received  me  with  the  utmost 
politeness,  but  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  for  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  in  order  between  them,  with  other 
assistance,  to  answer  all  my  questions,  which  was  done  in 
the  most  attentive  and  satisfactory  manner. 

About  which  place  the  rent  of  land,  on  an  average,  15s.  Some 
of  the  mountains,  that  are  not  lime-stone,  let  for  very  little,  2s. 
but  the  lime-stone  ones  are  good  land  universally,  and  yield 
almost  as  high  rent  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Farms  in  culture 
are  exceedingly  small,  the  poor  people  divide  and  take  them  in 
partnership,  four  or  five  to  a  plough  land  of  100  acres,  but  they 
subdivide  down  to  five  or  six  acres,  and  in  general  all  the  tillage 
is  done  by  these  little  occupiers.  There  are  some  large  grazing 
farms  up  to  above  1,000  acres,  which  are  under  sheep  and  bullocks. 
One-seventh  of  the  county  may  be  reckoned  bog,  and  unimproved 
mountain,  and  the  other  6-7  ths,  15s.  Mayo  one -third,  perhaps 
half,  bog  and  mountain,  and  two-thirds,  at  12s.  Galway  more 
than  one-third  bog,  mountain  and  lakes.  The  courses  of  crops 
pursued  here; 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Oats.    8.  Left  out  seven  years  to  sheep. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Oats.    8.  Oats.    9.  Lay  out. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Barley.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Potatoes. 

1.  Potatoes.     2.  Barley,  which  is  the  best  course  I  have  met 
with  in  Ireland.    Wheat  is  coming  in  in  the  following  course. 
1.  Potatoes.    2.  Wheat.    3.  Oats,  4  or  5  years.    Some  wheat 


1  Apparently  Magheraboy,  co.  Sligo. 
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on  summer  fallow.  Grass  land  hired  for  potatoes,  at  £5,  if  not 
an  acre,  is 

Rent   0  15  0 

Cess   004 

Tythe  .    .  0    0  0 

Manuring  labour,  20  men,  and  3  horses   15  0 

Seed,  thirty  pecks,  each  6d   0  15  0 

Putting  in  first  digging,  30  men,  at  6d   0  15  0 

Second  covering,  shovelling  ditto   0150 

Third  ditto,  fifteen  men   076 

Weeding,  eight  men   040 

Digging  up,  sixty  men  a  day   1  10  0 

Picking  and  gathering,  one  man  to  four   0    7  6 

Carrying  home,  five  men  and  five  horses   0    5  0 

Picking  over  and  shifting   050 


£7    4  4 

Produce. 

300  pecks,  56  lb.  each,  at  Qd.  per  peck  7100 


If  they,  which  is  very  common,  hire  grass  land  for  it,  the 
rent  is  £4  45.  on  an  average,  then 

Rent  440 

Other  expences  as  before  690 


10  13  0 

Produce. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pecks,  at  Qd   .    .      8  15  0 

Profit  £1180 


Many  are  planted  in  bogs  that  are  drained ;  they  are  the  first 
they  plant,  with  both  lime-stone  gravel  and  dung,  the  first  will 
not  do  alone,  very  little  dung  will  do  :  the  crops  are  superior  in 
quantity  to  those  from  any  other  land,  they  will  get  50  pecks 
more  than  from  the  grass  land.  They  feed  their  cows  and  pigs 
with  them  when  plentiful.  Mr.  O'Hara,  of  Nymphsfield,  fatted 
many  bullocks  with  them,  and  found  that  they  did  exceedingly  well. 
Of  barley  they  sow  a  barrel  per  acre,  which  is  here  14  stone,  and 
get  on  an  average  14  barrels  an  acre.  In  Terrera1  barony  they 
get  great  crops,  sometimes  20  barrels  an  acre.  They  sow  2 
barrels  of  12  stone  of  oats,  the  mean  produce  10  barrels,  some 
not  above  5  or  6.    Of  wheat  they  sow  12  stone,  and  the  crop  6 

1  Tireragh. 
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barrels.  Every  body  sows  a  patch  of  flax  ;  a  farming  cottar,  with 
6  or  7  acres,  will  sow  6  or  8  gallons.  The  quantity  of  seed  40 
gallons  per  acre.  The  value  sold  on  the  foot  is  in  general  £8, 
and  the  crop  is  calculated  that  a  gallon  of  seed  produces  a  stone 
of  scutched  flax,  or  40  stone  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  waste 
improved  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is  moory  mountain,  about  12 
inches  deep.  In  much  of  this,  immediately  under  the  moor,  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  what  they  call  lack-clay,  which  is  like  baked  clay, 
the  thickness  of  a  tile,  and  no  water  gets  through  it.  Under  it 
lime-stone  gravel.  Trenching  the  land  for  potatoes,  breaks  this 
stratum,  and  lets  the  water  through  at  once,  and  no  other  drains  are 
necessary.  In  less  than  a  century,  almost  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  Roscommon,  was  a  moor.  The  mode  taken  has  been  by 
lime- stone  gravel  chiefly,  and  this  goes  on  so  much,  that  the 
moors  are  worth  a  considerable  rent ;  the  crops  they  give  at  first 
are  very  great.  The  expence  of  gravelling  is  £2  2s.  an  acre. 
2,000  horse-loads  in  baskets  on  their  backs  is  the  quantity;  it 
changes  the  nature  both  of  moors  and  clays  intirely,  and  lasts  for 
ever. 

In  this  country  there  are  large  tracts  of  grass  land,  which  will 
rear  the  largest  oxen,  but  will  not  fatten  them ;  but,  if  gravelled, 
will  fatten  them  perfectly.  Lime  not  used  as  a  manure  in  com- 
mon, though  there  is  an  amazing  quantity  in  the  country ;  the 
price  of  burning  will  be  four-pence  halfpenny  a  barrel  of  roach 
lime.  A  barrel  of  turf  will  burn  a  barrel  of  lime;  a  barrel  of 
turf  is  one-third  of  a  kish.  Turf  mold  laid  on  a  clay  meadow 
will  give  one  good  crop.  The  system  of  cattle  is  various;  the 
graziers  upon  good  grass  buy  in  cows  in  the  month  of  May,  at 
£3  105.  average,  and  sell  out  in  November  and  October,  at  a 
profit  of  £1  105.  also  buy  oxen  3  years  old  in  October,  give  them 
coarse  hay,  and  sell  them  fat  or  in  good  order  the  autumn 
following ;  buy  in  at  £4  10s.  and  sell  out  at  £7,  and  he  will  take 
for  meadow  half  an  acre  of  hay,  and  one  and  a  half  for  summer ; 
besides  which  there  will  be  one  sheep  and  a  half  per  acre  the  year 
through,  which  will  pay  12s.  Upon  worse  land  they  go  into  the 
succession  system,  which  is  buying  year-olds  at  25s.  on  an  average : 
these,  as  well  as  the  preceding  for  cattle,  which  at  4  year  old 
come  to  5  cwt.  which  is  the  common  size  of  the  county.  He  keeps 
them  3  years,  and  selling  them  lean  at  £4  10s.;  but  these  systems 
are  always  united  on  the  same  farm,  as  they  have  all  sorts  of 
cattle  to  suit  different  soils.    No  dairies. 
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The  sheep  system  is  not  of  consequence,  for  there  are  scarce 
any  flocks  kept.  Twenty  years  ago  the  baronies  of  Corra  and 
Terrera 1  were  continued  sheepwalks  ;  but  now  the  former  is  all 
potatoes  and  barley,  and  much  of  the  latter  is  broken  up.  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  tillage  has  gained  very  much  on  grass.  The 
sheep  there  kept  are  both  fattening  and  breeding;  they  keep 
their  lambs  till  three  year  wethers,  and  sell  them  fat  at  16*.,  that 
is,  18  lb.  a  quarter,  at  '2<L  a  lb.  The  ewe  lambs  will  be  kept,  and 
old  ewes  culled  and  sold  off  half  fat,  at  10*.  The  fleeces  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  will  be  4  lb.  Mr.  Ormsby  gets  8  and  10  lb. 
from  his  wethers.  Swine  increasing,  no  pork  exported  from 
Sligo  till  last  year,  but  now  they  are  getting  into  it. 

Horses  are  used  for  tillage  only,  4  in  a  plough  abreast, 
and  some  narrowing  still  done  by  the  tail  ;  they  will 
plough  half  an  acre  a  day,  or  more  commonly  three  days 
to  an  acre.  Upon  wet  lands  they  plough  into  ridges  arched, 
but  never  water  furrow.  They  know  nothing  of  cutting 
chaff,  but  let  the  wind  blow  that  of  their  crops  away.  As 
to  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  they  manage  so  as  to  do 
without  capital ;  a  grazier  will  re-let  to  his  cottars  as  much 
of  his  land  as  nigh  as  he  can  :  enough  to  pay  his  rent  or 
near  it ;  and,  as  to  the  poor  fellow,  he  manages  with  very 
little.  £3  per  acre  will  do  for  buying  the  cattle  for  a 
grazing  farm. 

Land  sells  at  20  years'  purchase,  rack  rent.  The  rents 
are  less  than  5  or  6  years  ago,  but  are  rather  rising  at 
present.  Tvthes  are  generally  taken  in  kind ;  they  are  let 
to  tythe  proctors,  who  are  paid  wheat  8s.,  barley  6s. 
oats  4s.  flax  8s.  Potatoes  none  tythed  in  Connaught. 
Hay  3s.  Leases  3  lives,  or  31  years.  Much  of  it  let  on 
leases  renewable  for  ever.  Middle  men,  who  occupy  none, 
is  a  practice  declining,  but  not  gone  out.  Two  bolting  mill.q 
erected,  which  begin  to  increase  the  crops  of  wheat,  and 
promise  to  change  the  face  of  the  country.  The  people 
throughout  it  increase  very  fast  most  undoubtedly.  Their 
circumstances  in  general  are  infinitely  better  than  20  years 
ago:  they  are  cloathed  and  fed  better,  are  much  more 
industrious ;  spalpeens  going  from  hence  declines  much, 
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and  will  soon  be  entirely  out.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  and 
garden  20s.  The  grass  of  a  cow  30s.  There  were  some 
emigrations  to  America,  but  not  considerable,  and  some 
of  them  are  come  back  again.  The  religion  in  general 
Catholic ;  but  more  Protestants  than  in  any  other  county 
in  Connaught.  In  the  baronies  of  Liny 1  and  Corra,  there  are 
many  Milesian  Irish  ;  in  Mayo  more  still,  all  of  the  Spanish 
breed.  The  food  of  the  poor  people  is  j>otatoes,  milk,  and 
herrings,  with  oaten  bread  in  summer ;  all  keep  cows,  not 
pigs,  and  but  a  few  poultry.  They  have  an  absolute  belly- 
full  of  potatoes,  and  the  children  eat  them  as  plentifully  as 
they  like.  The  average  price  of  oatmeal  something  less 
than  1(7.  a  pound.  All  of  them  have  a  bit  of  cabbages. 
They  prefer  oat-bread  both  to  potatoes  and  to  wheat-bread. 
All  afford  whisky.  A  year's  turf  will  cost  a  family  30*. 
The  common  people  are  so  amazingly  addicted  to  thieving 
every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  that  they  will 
unshoe  the  horses  in  the  field  in  the  barony  of  Liny  ;  they 
are  also  lyars  from  their  cradle,  but  wonderfully  sagacious, 
cunning  and  artful. 

Within  10  miles  of  this,  in  Leitrim,  is  a  great  country  of 
good  coal  near  the  surface ;  but,  for  want  of  K'ing  well 
worked,  sells  at  7s.  a  ton  :  and  near  Ballysodare  2  is  a  lead 
mine,  but  not  worked  with  success,  though  very  rich.  As 
to  the  linen  manufactory,  it  has  made  some  progress  ;  there 
are  6  bleach  greens  in  the  county,  and  there  are  many 
weavers.  Spinning  is  universal  in  all  the  cabbins.  A 
woman  will  earn  two-pence  halfpenny  at  it.  The  rents  are 
mostly  paid  by  yarn. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  reclaimed,  and  is  reclaiming  fiJ  acres  of  bog, 
which  is  12  feet  deep,  and  was  so  wet  and  rotten,  that  no  animal 
conld  go  on  it  without  being  swallowed  up  :  much  of  it  had  been 
so  mangled  and  cut  in  holes  to  get  turf,  that  the  levelling  in  order v 
for  the  plough  was  put  out  at  £1  10s.  an  acre.  A  great  drain 
was  made  round  it  9  feet  broad  at  top,  10  deep,  and  quite  narrow 
at  bottom,  and  repeated  these  drains,  but  not  so  large  at  the 
distance  of  60  yards  from  each  other.  A  drain  of  9  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  6  deep,  cost  \0d.  a  perch.  The  above  drains  were  done 
by  the  day.    In  one  year  after,  the  bog  was  dry  enough  to  plough, 


1  Leyny  barony,  South  Sligo. 


2  Ballysadare,  co.  Sligo. 
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which  he  did,  and  burnt  the  furrow  and  sowed  rape  :  the  crop 
middling,  eat  it  with  sheep.  The  second  year  ploughed  and 
burnt  it  again,  and  had  a  second  crop  of  rape ;  after  which 
another  year  of  rape  and  turneps ;  and  it  now  lies  with  the  grasses 
that  came  of  themselves  after  these  operations  :  it  is  but  indif- 
ferent, except  in  one  place,  where  some  lime-stone  gravel  was 
scattered,  and  there  it  is  good,  promising  well.  Adjoining  the 
bog  is  a  wet  springy  bank  full  of  rushes,  from  which  Mr.  Cooper 
apprehends  the  water  comes  that  breaks  out  in  the  bog,  which  it 
does  in  a  few  places,  for  want  of  the  surrounding  drain  on  that 
side  being  completed.  To  such  as  have  bogs  to  improve,  he 
would  recommend  to  surround  the  space  to  be  improved  with  a 
drain  so  deep  as  to  go  to  the  gravel,  which  is  a  point  he  thinks 
very  necessary  ;  as  when  this  is  done,  if  there  is  any  fall  at  all 
for  the  water,  the  drain  will  keep  open,  and  not  close  up,  as  it 
will  do  if  not  so  deep,  for  want  of  a  hard  surface  for  the  water  to 
run  off  on.  A  year  after  this  work,  plough  it,  burn  the  furrow, 
and  sow  rape  for  sheep  food,  levelling  the  land  by  ploughing  and 
burning;  and  repeat  this  till  level;  or,  if  there  is  any  dung, 
potatoes  is  much  the  best  crop,  and  will  be  a  great  produce.  As 
soon  as  the  land  is  level,  sow  oats  and  hay  seeds,  and  when  there 
is  a  skin  of  turf  gained,  then  carry  on  the  lime-stone  gravel  in 
preference  to  every  thing  else,  if  it  is  to  be  had :  the  effect  of 
which  is  so  strong  as  to  change  heath  to  white  clover  at  once 
upon  drained  land.  The  more  soapy  the  gravel  is  the  better  : 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  from  experience,  knows  that  it  would  then  let  as 
meadow  at  30s.  an  acre,  as  long  as  it  was  kept  from  returning  to 
its  original  state.  As  to  the  quantity  of  draining,  cutting  it  into 
oblongs  of  300  yards  by  60,  would  be  fully  sufficient :  these  have 
laid  his  bog  dry. 

Turneps  Mr.  Cooper  has  cultivated  these  17  years  regularly, 
with  great  success,  for  stall-feeding  oxen,  and  has  found  them  of 
great  use.  Cabbages  he  has  had  these  four  years,  the  Scotch 
sort,  borecole,  and  Reynold's  turnep-cabbage  ;  these  he  has  used  • 
for  fattening  sheep,  and  never  had  such  sheep  as  by  this  means. 
He  prefers  eabbages  to  turneps  much  for  all  uses,  can  get  larger 
crops,  and  what  he  gets  goes  farther,  and  are  much  preferred  by 
both  cattle  and  sheep  :  after  them,  he  has  got  exceeding  fine 
barley.  In  the  breed  of  cattle  Mr.  Cooper  has  taken  pains  to 
improve  by  means  of  a  Lancashire  bull,  of  Mr.  Parker's  breed, 
and  this  with  such  success  that  his  cattle  are  all  very  fine,  large, 
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and  well  made  ;  all  Lancashire  long-horns,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
Stafford  and  Warwick.  lie  has  also  found  that  this  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  for  fatting  has  not  hurt  his  dairy,  for  his 
cows  give  8  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal,  which  it  esteemed  very  well 
here :  for  fattening  the  breed  is  excellent.  Oxen  he  has  used 
for  tillage,  &c.  1 8  years,  instead  of  horses  ;  works  them  in  common 
yokes,  and  bows  4  or  6  in  a  plough ;  but  he  thinks  that  four 
horses  will  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  four  oxen  :  yet  finds  the 
latter  incomparably  the  most  profitable.  Mules  he  finds  of  the 
greatest  use.  They  are  much  longer  lived  than  horses,  hardier, 
easier  fed,  and  more  profitable :  but  this  is  principally  applicable 
to  the  small  Irish  mule,  and  not  the  large  ones  from  Spanish 
asses,  which  are  not  so  hardy,  and  more  liable  to  disorders.  They 
are  never  fed  so  well  as  horses,  yet  go  through  more  labour : 
and  are  much  superior  to  them  for  carrying  burthens.  One 
caution,  however,  should  be  used  in  relation  to  their  food.  If 
wheat  straw  is  cut  into  chaff  and  given,  it  will  kill  them :  the 
late  Bishop  of  Elphin  lost  all  his  mules  by  it.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
fattened  many  hogs  on  potatoes,  and  he  has  found  that  raw 
potatoes  will  fatten  them  very  well,  but  the  fat  will  be  flabby  and 
greasy  ;  but  if  the  potatoes  are  parboiled,  and  well  sprinkled  with 
salt,  the  flesh  will  be  firm,  and  perfectly  good.  He  once  tried 
fattening  a  cow  on  them,  and  she  did  admirably,  but  eat  so  much, 
that  at  the  very  lowest  price  it  would  not  answer  to  give  them. 
He  has  improved  much  land  by  hollow-draining,  has  done  it  with 
sods,  and  found  that  it  answers  perfectly. 

Sligo  is  the  only  sca-port  of  this  country,  and  the  state  of  ita 
trade  may  be  taken  as  no  bad  explanation  of  the  improvement 
of  the  country  around  it  with  which  it  communicates. 

A  view  of  the  duties  on  impo?%ts  and  exports  in  the  port  of  Sligo 
for  twenty  years,  ending  Lady-day,  1775. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1756 

£1208  11  4 

£26  11  7 

1757 

216  12  0 

15  13  10 

1758 

4125  10  1 

23  11  11 

1759 

504  11  0 

45    1  0 

1700 

518    9  8 

45    6  3 

1761 

384  19  4 

51  13  0 

1762 

640    6  11 

73  17  11 

1763 

1017  11  7 

104  17  7 

1764 

1187  15  3 

131    3  2 
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Years. 

Imports 

Exports. 

1  /  0.) 

A 

4: 

1 09   17  n 

1  /  DO 

4UO  1_ 

7 
f 

1 9  O      1  J. 

1  i  0  / 

Jfifi  7 

4  3D  / 

9 

U\)    17  7 

1  7<»ft 
1  /  OO 

11/0   1 — 

o 
o 

1  AO      8  A 

1  /  0  J 

a 
o 

AQ7    17  O 
40  /     1  / 

1  770 

1  1  OO  9 

roo  7 
J-O      o  / 

1771 

1554  19 

0 

309    2  0 

1772 

841  16 

7 

471    9  1 

1773 

2477  17 

11 

835  11  10 

1774 

2418  5 

4 

730  11  4 

1775 

2256  8 

1 

956    0  6 

Mr.  Cooper  has  remarked,  that  the  great  improvement  of  this 
part  of  Ireland  commenced  about  the  year  1748,  and  that  rents 
now  are,  to  what  they  were  before  that  period,  as  fifteen  to 
six.  Some  farms  bought  in  1725,  at  5s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  twenty 
years'  purchase,  are  now  lett  at  18s. 

August  26th,  left  Mercra,  and  went  to  Ballasadore,1  when 
I  had  great  pleasure  in  viewing  the  falls  ;  the  river  breaks 
over  rocks  in  the  most  romantic  maimer,  from  edge  to  edge, 
in  many  falls,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  yards  before  it 
comes  to  the  principal  one,  which  is  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
perpendicular ;  the  scenery  about  it  is  bold,  the  features 
of  the  mountains  are  great,  and  Knocknaree  in  full  relief ; 
if  the  falls  were  through  a  dark  wood,  the  scenery  would 
be  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

To  Tanrego,2  the  seat  of  Lewis  Irwin,  Esq;  (who  favoured  me 
with  several  articles  of  useful  intelligence)  situated  in  the  barony 
of  Tyrera,  which  is  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and  cultivated  from 
one  and  an  half  to  three  in  breadth,  by  the  sea  side ;  lets  from 
12s.  to  ]7s.  an  acre,  a  little  for  205.  The  soil  a  light  sandy  loam, 
on  limc-stone,  one  foot  to  two  deep.  Farms  are  in  general  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  ;  many  taken  in  partnership,  four  to  eight 
families  take  two  hundred  acres. 

1 .  Manure  with  wrack  for  potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley. 
4.  Barley.    5.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats.    4.  Potatoes  again. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats.    4.  Lay  out  for  grass. 


1  Also  spelt  Ballysodare,  and  Ballysadnre,  eo.  Sligo, 
a  Tanrego  House,  on  the  west  side  of  Ballysodare  Bay. 
I.  R 
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No  seeds;  in  one  or  two  years  white  clover  will  come,  if  not  over- 
cropped, For  potatoes,  from  100  to  150  horse  loads  seaweed, 
mix  no  dung  with  it.  Plant  twelve  pecks,  each  56  lb.  and  get 
twelve  to  twenty  fold,  that  is  144  to  249  pecks.  Of  barley,  they 
get  thirteen  or  fourteen  barrels  per  acre.  Of  oats,  ten  barrels. 
They  burn  vast  quantities  of  kelp,  in  the  whole  barony,  three 
hundred  tons,  all  in  summer;  in  winter  or  spring  they  manure 
with  it.  The  brown  alga,  which  is  the  more  luxuriant,  and  fuller 
of  the  saponaceous  liquid,  they  don't  manure  with,  thinking  it  too 
strong  for  the  land,  burning  it  up  as  they  call  it ;  but  if  they 
would  lay  it  in  heaps  till  rotten,  or  made  composts,  neither  of 
which  they  ever  do  at  all,  this  would  not  be  the  case.  They 
manure  with  it  every  six  or  seven  years.  Mr.  Irwin  spreads  it 
in  his  pound  upon  a  stratum  of  potatoe  stalks,  and  over  both  one 
of  turf  and  mould,  for  cattle  to  tread  on  to  manure,  this  is  a 
most  excellent  practice.  The  mountains  nearest  to  the  sea,  are 
chiefly  stocked  with  sheep,  and  farther  in,  with  young  cattle  near 
the  bog.  Upon  a  part  of  these  mountains,  of  three  miles  in 
extent,  whatever  sheep  feed,  are  immediately  killed  by  the 
staggers,  and  horses  affected  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lime-stone, 
and  the  land  is  dry,  and  to  appearance,  and  in  fact,  good ;  it 
fattens  bullocks  ;  it  is  attributed  to  the  lead  mines,  which  this 
part  is  supposed  to  be  full  of.  When  first  affected,  if  brought 
down  to  a  salt  marsh,  it  recovers  them  immediately.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Tanrego,  is  Glanesk,1  and  Loch  Alt,  six  to  ten  miles 
broad,  and  twenty  long,  one  continued  chain  of  mountain  and 
bog.  Three-fourths  of  Sligo  bog,  and  uncultivated  mountain. 
In  the  above  tract,  lime-stone  every  where,  in  some,  lime-stone 
gravel,  and  a  good  road  runs  through  it ;  in  all  this,  no  cultiva- 
tion or  improvements.  Mr.  Irwin,  upon  a  part  of  this  country, 
tried  about  an  acre  of  boggy,  moory  mountain,  to  see  if  paring 
and  burning  would  do ;  it  answered  greatly,  and  the  best  potatoes 
in  the  country  were  there  next  year.  Lime  he  also  tried,  and 
with  great  success ;  he  did  this  in  order  to  shew  the  people  that 
their  wastes  were  improveable. 

Upon  the  sea-shore  are  immense  beds  of  oyster  shells, 
which  are  burnt  into  lime  for  building  and  plaistering,  as 

1  Gleneask  House,  and  Lough  Talt,  co.  Sligo.  The  measurement 
must  refer  to  the  bog,  and  not  to  the  Lough,  which  is  comparatively 
small. 
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they  take  much  less  fuel;  these  hills  received  no  little 
increase  from  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  interior  country- 
coming  to  the  sea-coast  to  eat  oysters,  where,  having  filled 
themselves  sufficiently  in  the  mornings,  they  got  drunk  in 
the  evening  ;  this  was  in  the  tmcivilized  times.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  country  were  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and 
many  Welch  families,  Jones's,  Morgan's,  Wynn's,  &c.  In 
the  barony  of  Tyrera  flax  is  universally  cultivated ;  a  man 
with  twenty  acres  will  have  a  rood,  which  is  sown  with  five 
gallons  of  seed ;  all  the  females  spin,  but  the  number  of 
weavers  is  inconsiderable.  Walked  down  to  the  coast  of 
Tanrego,  immediately  opposite  Enocknaree,  which  rises 
very  boldly ;  the  bay  of  Ballysadore  comes  up  under  it,  and 
Ylanabaolane  island,  of  five  or  six  acres,  so  rich,  that  it  will 
fatten  nine  sheep  an  acre  ;  it  forms  Sligo  bay. 

To  Sortland,1  the  seat  of   Browne,  Esq ;  to  whom  I  am 

obliged  for  the  following  particulars. 

The  barony  of  Tyreragh,  black  mold  on  lime-stone  6  inches  to 
a  foot  deep,  lets  at  18s.  average.  The  farms  are  various, 
generally  taken  in  partnership,  which  is  found  a  most  mischievous 
custom,  and  destructive  to  all  good  husbandry.    The  course; 

1.  Potatoes  manured  with  sea  weed.  2.  Barley,  produce  15 
barrels.  3.  Oats,  10  barrels.  4.  Oats.  Very  little  ever  laid 
out  to  grass. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats.    4.  Flax  on  spots. 

The  sea-weed  the  only  manure,  and  they  depend  intirely  on 
it,  and  apt  to  do  that  too  much,  neglecting  other  parts  of 
management. 

The  circumstances  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  improved 
in  20  years,  they  are  not  better  fed  or  cloathed,  or  in  any 
respect  better  off  than  formerly.  Nor  are  they  at  all 
industrious,  even  of  sea-weed  they  do  not  make  one  half 
the  advantage  they  could ;  they  might  get  an  hundred  loads 
where  they  get  one.  They  increase  in  number  very  greatly, 
so  as  to  be  evidently  crowded ;  this  has  been  the  case  par- 
ticularly since  inoculation  was  introduced,  which  was  about 
ten  years  ago.  They  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk,  and  for 
3  months  in  the  year,  on  oatmeal.    Mr.  Browne  is  convinced 


1  Fovtland,  near  Easky,  co.  Sli^jo. 
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from  every  observation,  that  the  potatoes  are  a  very 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  The  linen  manufacture 
consists  only  in  spinning,  which  is  universal  in  all  the 
cabbins,  and  it  is  so  much,  that  they  are  assisted  by  it  in 
paying  their  rents.  They  earn  3d.  a  day  by  spinning : 
one  lb.  of  flax  for  three  hank  yarn  a  woman  is  4  days 
spinning. 

Within  a  mile  of  Sortland  is  a  vast  bog,  which  stretches  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  over.  It  is  a  black  one,  16  spit 
deep.  There  are  hillocks  in  it  of  lime-stone  gravel,  but  lime- 
stone is  not  to  be  found  near  it  in  general,  tho'  not  searched  for 
with  any  attention.  It  is,  however,  so  cheap  here  that  any 
improvements  might  be  worked ;  Mr.  Browne  can  burn  it  at  3d. 
a  barrel  roach.  He  hires  1100  acres  of  this  bog,  of  Mr.  King,  of 
Ballina,  at  £4  a  year,  tho*  he  has  not  improved  it,  has  no  doubt 
of  its  being  improveable,  and  remarks  that  he  never  yet  saw  a  bog 
that  had  not  a  fall  enough  to  drain  by.  In  the  barony  of 
Tyreragh,  there  are  a  few  grazing  farmers,  but  not  many.  Mr. 
Nesbit  is  the  greatest,  he  farms  above  3000  acres.  Not  a  third 
of  the  county  is  bog  and  mountain,  but  more  than  half  Mayo  is 
so:  average  rent  of  the  whole  county,  exclusive  of  bog  and 
mountain,  16.9.  an  acre.  The  shore  is  a  very  fruitful  one  in  sea 
weed,  which  is  burnt  into  kelp  in  summer;  they  pay  a  rent  for 
it  by  the  ton  of  what  they  get. 

From  the  slate  quarry  to  Enniscrone,1  9  miles,  they  make  200 
tons  of  kelp.  The  men  have  17s.  to  20  s*.  a  ton  for  serving,  making, 
and  burning,  and  it  sells  at  £3  2s.  There  is  not  half  so  much 
used  in  manure  as  in  burning.  It  is  made  all  the  way  from  this 
country  to  Gahvay.  Mules,  Mr.  Browne  thinks  superior  to  horses, 
for  carrying  back  loads,  but  much  inferior  in  drawing  ploughs  and 
cars.  They  are  so  long-lived,  that  the  age  is  scarce  ever  asked 
when  they  are  bought  ;  they  will  live  in  common,  in  full  work, 
to  30  years.  They  will  also  in  bog,  draw  out  their  legs  infinitely 
batter,  tho'  they  go  deeper  in.  From  100  ewes,  Mr.  Browne  sells 
100  three  year  old  wethers,  fat,  at  18*.  to  20s.  also  20  old  ewes  at 
13,?.  300  fleeces  at  4  lb.  at  Is.  or  £45.  Buys  in  yearling  bullocks 
at  40s.  and  sells  out  at  £7,  gets  thereby  £5  for  keeping  2  years 
and  a  half.    No  hay  given,  except  in  snow.    He  has  improved 
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twenty  acres  of  dry  moor  from  heath  ;  it  would  not  yield  any  rent, 
but  now  would  let  for  15s.  an  acre.  The  moor  was  one  foot  deep 
on  lack  clay  ;  and  under  that  a  loose  gravel,  not  lime-stone. 
Marled  it  at  the  rate  of  150  barrels  an  acre,  which  cost  in  labour 
5s.  white  marie  from  under  a  bog ;  spread  it,  and  left  it  for  a  year, 
which  killed  the  heath  effectually,  then  ploughed  it  twice,  and 
took  two  successive  crops  of  potatoes,  without  dung,  the  first  an 
extraordinary  one,  the  second  not  bad :  then  two  crops  of  barley, 
which  were  very  good  :  then  oats  two  crops,  both  very  good,  and 
then  set  it  at  15s.  an  acre.  If  he  had  ever  such  quantities  of 
such  land,  he  would  never  stop  from  the  improvement  of  it,  being 
amazingly  profitable. 

August  the  27th,  to  Ballyna,1  where  I  experienced  the 
most  polite  reception  from  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  King ; 
the  view  of  the  distant  mountains  is  very  fine  ;  the  country 
is  almost  encompassed  by  them.  Those  of  Donnegal  to  the 
right,  a  great  ridge,  which  separates  Tyreragh  to  the  left, 
Nephin-noble  in  the  front,  and  Knockaree  behind.  Many 
kilns  for  drying  corn  in  the  road.  Passed  3  miles  of 
pasturage  under  cattle,  before  I  came  to  the  river  leading 
to  Ballyna.  The  views  there  are  very  beautiful,  it  spreads 
in  different  reaches.  That  of  Ballina  is  uncommonly 
pleasing  ;  the  river  a  noble  bend  to  a  few  rising  grounds 
on  which  a  part  of  the  town  is  seen ;  beyond  it  the  bridge, 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  the  Nephin  2  mountain,  which 
rises  with  a  magnificent  regularity  from  its  base,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  mountains  I  have  seen. 

At  Ballyna  is  a  salmon  fishery,  let  for  c£520  a  year, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom  ; 
generally  seventy  or  eighty  tons  salted,  besides  the  fresh. 
Close  almost  to  this  fishery  is  a  very  pretty,  and  well- 
planted  farm,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
owner  of  this  fishery,  improved  sixteen  acres  of  moor, 
covered  with  heath,  in  the  following  manner :  he  covered 
it  with  lime-stone  gravel,  at  the  expence  of  30s.  an  acre, 
left  it  two  years,  by  which  time  the  heath  was  all  dead  ; 
then  ploughed  it  the  end  of  summer,  and  in  a  month 
harrowed  it ;  ploughed  it,  and  harrowed  it  again  after 

1  Ballina,  co.  Mayo. 

2  Nephin  Beg,  co.  Mayo,  a  mountain  over  2,000  feet  high. 
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Christmas,  and  in  the  spring  set  it  to  poor  people,  for 
potatoes,  at  £A  an  acre  ;  they  got  a  very  good  crop ;  nert 
year  ploughed  it,  and  set  it  for  a  second  crop,  reversing  the 
ridges,  at  three  guineas.  After  this  crop,  barley,  and  got 
a  good  crop,  sowing  grass  seeds  with  it. 

Mr.  Gore,  of  Ballina,  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  cattle  of  any  person  in  Con- 
naught  ;  he  was  not  at  home,  but  his  son-in-law,  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  King,  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  me  the  particulars 
of  his  domain. 

Mr.  Gore's  breed  of  horned  cattle  u  fine.  Some  years  ago  he 
sold  heifers  at  £50  a  piece,  and  now  from  ten  to  twenty  guineas, 
the  breed  not  declined,  but  purchasers  not  quite  so  mad  as  they 
were.  Yearling  bulls  20  guineas.  This  breed  he  got  from 
Yorkshire  30  or  40  years  a  no.  His  breed  of  sheep  Is  also  excel- 
lent, being  much  improved  by  rams  from  England.  He  improves 
much  moory  land  and  bog,  generally  10  or  15  acres  every  year, 
by  lime-stone  gravel  and  marie.    Average  rent  of  Tyreragh  12*. 

Walked  in  the  evening  to  a  most  noble  garden,  walled 
and  planted  by  Mr.  King:  it  is  one  of  the  completest  I 
have  seen  in  Ireland. 

August  28th.  took  my  departure  from  Ballina,  and  waited 
on  the  Bishop  of  Killala.1  I  wished  to  have  some  informa- 
tion concerning  that  vast  wild  and  impenetrable  tract  of 
mountain  and  bog,  the  barony  of  Erris.  His  Lordship  and 
Mr.  Hutcheson  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me  every  particular 
in  their  power.  The  only  cultivated  part  is  the  peninsula 
called  the  Mullet,  where  they  plant  a  good  deal  of  potatoes, 
barley  and  flax,  by  means  of  sea-weed;  and  there  is  a 
rabbit  warren,  the  skins  of  the  rabbits  yielding  c£100  a 
year.  The  rest  of  it  is  without  cultivation,  except  in  small 
patches  here  and  there ;  and  it  is  supposed,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  without  lime-stone  or  lime-stone  gravel,  but 
probably  no  great  search  has  been  made  in  so  dreary  a 
region.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  in  or  out  of  it  in 
winter ;  and  very  few  persons  ever  attempt  it  from  No- 
vember to  Easter,  having  impassable  bogs  in  the  way. 
There  were  896  families  in  the  barony  in  1765,  400  of 


1  Samuel  Hutchinson,  bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  1759-81. 
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which  are  inhabitants  of  the  Mullet :  47  Protestant,  and 
849  Popish.  The  bishop  of  Killala  has  built  a  house  in 
the  Mullet  for  a  clergyman,  who  resides  there  ;  the  living 
is  between  =£50  and  £60  a  year,  and  40  acres  of  land,  which 
the  bishop  has  given  from  the  see  lands.  This  may  truly 
be  called  a  sphere  for  content  and  the  philosophic  virtues 
to  exert  themselves  in  ;  there  is  not  a  post-house,  market- 
town,  or  justice  of  peace,  in  the  whole  barony,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  another  barony  in  this  county,  Costello.  A 
post-house  and  a  market  are  excellent  things,  but  a  justice 
may  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  many  herds  of 
small  cattle,  and  some  sheep  kept,  which  are  sold  from 
thence.  There  is  not  a  tree  in  the  whole  barony  of  Erris ; 
a  man  going  out  of  it  to  pay  his  rent,  &c.  his  son  with  him, 
a  lad  of  near  twenty,  when  he  came  near  Killala,  and  saw 
a  tree,  "  Lord,  Father  !  what  is  that  ?  "  But,  bare  of  wood 
as  it  is  at  present,  it  was,  in  the  sylvan  age  of  Ireland, 
completely  covered :  for  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  there 
found  more  or  larger  in  the  bogs. 

The  barony  of  Tyrawly  is  among  the  best  parts  of  the 
county  of  Mayo  ;  800  bullocks,  most  of  them  fat,  are  sold 
from  it  annually  at  Ballynasloe  fair,  which  are  kept  here 
from  being  year-olds,  and  sold  at  £4.  The  quantity  of 
tillage  is  very  inconsiderable,  but  what  there  is,  is  vastly 
improved  by  the  use  of  sea-weed.  Lands  near  the  sea  let 
at  20s.  which  at  two  miles,  would  yield  but  14s.  merely 
from  being  too  far,  as  they  reckon,  to  carry  the  sea  weed. 
The  poor  people  in  this  barony  are  not  improved  in  their 
circumstances  in  eighteen  years  past,  that  the  bishop  has 
resided  at  Killalla.  There  is  some  weaving,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  market  at  Ballina,  or  Killala,  without  some 
linens  sold.  Spinning  is  universal  in  all  the  cabbins,  but 
the  yarn  is  only  four-hank  yarn.  They  spin  and  weave 
wool  enough  to  cloath  themselves,  with  drugget,  yard-wide, 
for  the  women,  at  Is.  a  yard,  and  frize  for  the  men ;  at  a 
slatt,  or  measure,  four  feet  two  inches  long,  and  20  to  23 
inches  wide,  which  sells  from  Is.  1  Id.  to  2s.  4cZ.  Their  food 
is  potatoes,  cockles,  herrings,  and  a  little  meal ;  and  when 
the  potatoes  are  out,  on  oatmeal  only.  They  do  not  all 
keep  cows,  but  the  majority  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  buy 
milk.    Beef  Id.  per  lb.  in  autumn,  twenty  years  ago,  now 
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three  half -pence.    Fish  very  plentiful ;  I  partook  of  three 

gurnet,  two  mackarel,  and  one  whiting,  at  the  bishop's 
table,  which  his  steward  bought  for  sixpence  halfpenny, 
enough  to  dine  six  people.  Lobsters  plentiful.  Turbot  3<J. 
a  pound.  There  are  150  boats  belonging  to  the  bay  of 
Killala,  or  Moy,  and  to  the  town,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five,  five  men  to  a  boat,  the  boat  has  a  fifth,  the  nets  two- 
fifths,  and  the  crew  two-fifths  ;  the  two-fifths  belonging  to 
the  crew  are  subdivided  into  sixths,  of  which  the  skipper 
has  two.  The  herrings  are  caught  near  the  bar,  and  in  the 
river  Moy  j  the  fishery  begins  in  October,  and  lasts  only 
two  or  three  weeks.  They  judge  of  the  shoal  being  there 
by  the  gant,  a  bird  that  pursues  the  fish  ;  they  sometimes 
get  each  boat  10,000  herrings,  which  is  a  full  load,  but  this 
is  very  rare,  in  general  a  good  night's  work  is  from  3,000 
to  5,000,  and  the  price  is  from  thirteen  pence  to  two  and 
sixpence,  the  medium  Is.  8 J.  per  hundred,  or  ltx*.  8d.  per 
thousand  ;  consequently  a  night's  work  c£2  10s.  The  boat 
is  4  ton,  and  costs  £20  and  the  nets  £10.  Seven  share  of 
nets  to  each  boat,  each  share  sixty  yards  long,  and  four 
fathom  deep,  eight  score  mesh.  The  nets  are  all  made 
here  ;  the  poor  people  use  flax,  but  others  use  hemp  ;  they 
bark  them,  but  none  tar  and  oil.  The  fishery  was  once 
much  more  considerable  than  at  present.  There  is  no  ship 
belonging  to  this  port;  they  had  one,  but  that  wicked 
fellow,  Thurot,  took  her,  and  quite  unshipped  the  harbour. 

August  -9th,  took  my  leave  of  the  good  Bishop,  to 
whom,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Hutcheson,  I  am  obliged  for  the 
preceding  particulars  and  many  civilities.  Breakfasted 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garrat,  at  Foxford  ;l  passed  over  some 
very  fine  reddish  sandy  loams,  till  I  came  to  a  hill,  from 
whence  an  extensive  tract  of  bog  is  seen. 

Rents  about  Foxford  are  l'2s.  for  cultivated,  arable,  and 
pasture,  and  thence  to  Castle-bar  1  the  same.  From  Foxford  to 
Tubbercurry  sixteen  miles  of  bad  country :  the  best  of  the 
cultivated  land  12s.  some  at  &s.  and  10*.  but  these  rents  are  only 
the  improved  spots :  they  are  improving  the  moors  and  mountains 
very  fast,  particularly  the  estates  of  Mr.  Rutledge  and  Lynch.  It 

1  Foxford,  on  the  river  Moy,  co.  Mayo. 
-  Castlebar,  co.  Mayo. 
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is  done  with  white  marie  from  under  bogs.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  when  I  speak  of  mountains  and  moors  in  Mayo,  or 
its  wild  barony  Erris,  that  these  lands  yield  no  rent ;  they  are  let 
in  the  lump,  and  applied  to  feeding  cattle.  They  put  on  two 
year-old  bullocks,  and  keep  them  till  full  three,  when  they  bring 
them  to  the  good  grounds,  and  from  thence  take  them  to 
Bally nasloe.  These  mountains  will  not  do  for  year-olds.  Some 
of  them  are  unhealthy  for  cattle  ;  for  if  they  are  left  more  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks  on  them,  they  are  disordered  with  lumps  on 
their  joints,  so  that  they  cannot  rise  from  the  ground ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  shall  be  in  good  order ;  it  disappears  on  a  change  of 
pasture.    Red  deer  run  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Erris. 

To  Castle-bar,  over  an  indifferent  country,  and  a  rile 
stoney  road ;  about  that  town  the  husbandry  is  admirable. 
They  have  three  customs,  which  I  must  begin  with  ;  first 
they  harrow  by  the  tail,1  item  the  fellow  who  leads  the 
horses  of  a  plough,  walks  backward  before  them  the  whole 
day  long,  and  in  order  to  make  them  advance,  strikes  them 
in  the  face  :  their  heads,  I  trow,  are  not  apt  to  turn.  Item, 
they  burn  the  corn  in  the  straw,  instead  of  threshing  it. 
Among  their  customs  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  at 
the  wakes  or  funeral  entertainments,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  I  related  at  Castle  Caldwell,  both  men  and 
women,  particularly  the  latter,  are  hired  to  cry,  that  is,  to 
howl  the  corps  to  the  grave,  which  they  do  in  a  most  horrid 
manner  :a  they  are  not  so  disagreeable,  however,  in  Mimster, 
as  I  was  told.  The  quantity  of  whisky  and  tobacco  con- 
sumed upon  these  occasions  is  pretty  considerable.  In  the 
lake  of  Castle-bar,  near  that  town,  is  the  char,  and  the 

1  As  has  been  noted  above,  an  Act  prohibiting  this  practice  was 
passed  in  1635. 

2  Cf.  Wesley's  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  w  Thursday,  May  31,  1750. 
I  rode  to  Katiicormuek.  There  being  a  great  burying  in  the  afternoon, 
to  which  people  came  from  all  parts,  Mr.  Lloyd  read  part  of  the  burial- 
service  in  the  church,  after  which  I  preached  on  The  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand,  I  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  (what  I  had  only  heard  of 
before)  1  the  Irish  howl '  which  followed.  It  was  not  a  song,  as  I 
supposed,  but  a  dismal,  inarticulate  yell,  set  up  at  the  grave  by  four 
shrill-voiced  women,  who  (we  understood)  were  hired  for  that  purpose. 
But  I  saw  not  one  that  shed  a  tear;  for  that,  it  seems,  was  not  in  their 
bargain," 
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Gillaroo  trout  with  gizards,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  no  pike  in  the  lakes  of  this  country. 

Land  lets  at  \5s.  to  20  s.  cultivated,  both  grass  and  arable: 
town  parks  40*.  The  mountains  are  reclaiming  bj  lime-stone 
sand  and  gravel ;  it  is  the  common  cottars  who  do  it.  There  are 
more  than  500  affidavits  sent  to  the  Dublin  Society  upon  this 
account,  in  which  I  was  told  they  are  apt  to  be  deceived,  as  well 
as  in  the  corn  standings.  There  are  very  large  farms  in  this 
neighbourhood,  even  up  to  £2000  a  year  :  but  all  the  great  ones 
are  stock  farms,  and  most  of  the  tillage  of  the  country  is  per- 
formed by  little  fellows,  co::ars,  and  tenants  to  these  large 
farmers.  Ei^ht  or  nine  years  auo  there  were  no  linens  here,  bat 
now  300  pieces  are  S'jid  in  a  week,  200  looms  are  employed  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  yet  great  quantities  of  yarn  are  sent 
off  The  town,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Lucan,  is  greatly  rising 
from  manufactures  :  the  houses  are  well  built,  yet  only  31  years, 
or  3  lives  granted. 

In  the  evening  reached  Westp^rt,1  Lord  Altamont's, 
whose  house  is  very  beautifully  situated,  upon  a  ground 
rising  gently  from  a  fine  river,  which  makes  two  bold  falls 
within  view  of  his  windows,  and  sheltered  on  each  side  by 
two  large  hanging  w.»ls  ;  behind,  it  has  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  bay.  with  several  headlands  projecting  into  it,  one 
beyond  another,  with  two  or  three  cultivated  islands,  and 
the  whole  bounded  by  the  Lrrea:  mountain  of  Clara 1  Island, 
and  the  vast  region  of  Crow-Patrick,3  on  the  right ;  from 
the  hill  above  the  wood,  on  the  right  of  the  house,  is  a  view 
of  the  bay,  with  several  islands,  bounded  by  the  hummocks, 
and  Clara  Island,  with  Crow  Patrick  immediately  rising 
like  the  superior  lord  of  the  whole  territory,  and  looking 
down  on  a  great  region  of  other  mountains  that  stretch  into 
Joyce's  country. 

In  Lord  Altamont  I  found  an  improver,  whose  works 
deserved  the  closest  attention;  he  very  readily  faromed 
me  with  the  following  account : — 

He  began  to  improve  mountain  land  in  1768,  and  has  every 


1  Wtstport,  co.  Mayo.  2  Clare  Island,  in  Clew  Bay. 

3  Croagh  Patrick,  2.510  feet. 
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year  since  done  some,  making  it  a  rule  to  employ  whatever 
labourers  offer  for  work.  All  of  it  covered  with  heath,  (erica 
vulgaris)  and  the  soil  on  the  surface  moor ;  would  let  for  two 
shillings  an  acre  for  turning  young  cattle  on,  the  only  use  to  which 
it  was  applied. 

Experiment,  No.  1. 

Improved  a  piece  of  mountain  land,  of  the  above  description, 
by  spreading  lime-stone  sand.  (N.B.  The  marie  called  here 
sand,  is  what  I  have  generally  found  under  the  denomination  of 
lime-stone  gravel;  the  stones  in  it  are  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
double  fist,  it  is  clayey,  and  very  hard  bound  together  in  the 
stratum ;  the  harder  to  raise,  the  better  it  is.  It  has  a  strong 
fermentation  with  acids.)  Spread  the  sand  on  the  heath,  and 
left  it  for  one  year;  at  the  expence  of  £1  Is.  dunged  it,  and 
planted  potatoes ;  found  great  difficulty  in  digging  it,  from  the 
roots  of  a  kind  of  grass,  like  a  rush,  called  keel  don,  in  English, 
black  keeb.  The  crops  very  bad.  Dunged  it  the  year  following 
for  oats ;  the  crop  very  fine,  and  repeated  them  the  next  year. 
Left  the  oat  stubble,  and  it  covered  itself  so  with  good  natural 
grass,  that  the  next  year  mowed  a  crop  of  hay,  and  the  same  two 
years  more.  Finding  it  not  well  reclaimed,  from  having  ploughed 
it  too  soon  after  the  sanding,  gave  it  a  new  manuring  at  nearly 
the  same  expence  ;  did  not  plough  it  any  more,  but  such  of  the 
stones  as  had  not  sunk  of  themselves,  were  beat  in  with  mallets, 
at  the  expence  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  in  order  to  smooth  it  for 
mowing.  This  was  very  practicable,  having  two  spits  of  boggy 
turf  on  the  surface.  Ever  since  it  has  been  excellent  meadow, 
worth  £  1  2s.  9d.  an  acre. 

Experiment,  Xo.  2. 

In  1764,  improved  another  piece,  sanding  it  at  40s.  an  acre, 
owing  to  the  distance ;  left  it  two  years  on  the  land,  and  then  set 
it  at  40s.  to  the  poor  people  for  potatoes  ;  after  which  took  three 
noble  crops  of  oats.  Then  left  to  grass,  and  the  first  year  mowed 
a  great  crop,  and  set  it  for  16s.  an  acre. 

Experiment,  Xo.  3. 

In  1765,  began  with  fifty  acres  more  of  mountain  land,  but  full 
of  heath.    First  drew  off  the  stones,  and  made  a  wall  round 
six  feet  high,  and  the  stones  not  wanted  for  this,  threw  down  the 
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river,  some  of  which  were  so  large  that  it  took  sixteen  bullocks 
to  draw  them.  Expence  30s.  an  acre,  besides  \s.  6d.  a  perch  for 
the  wall.  Dug  and  burnt  it,  and  spread  the  ashes,  £2  2*.  an 
acre  ;  it  was  before  too  rough  and  coarse  to  plough.  Then 
ploughed  it  with  bullocks,  and  sowed  rape  ;  the  crop  middling, 
where  the  ashes  were  yellow,  good,  where  white,  bad ;  seeded 
the  rape,  and  then  dug  it,  and  limed  it,  160  barrels  an  acre, 
would  not  use  lime  had  not  the  hill  been  too  steep  to  lead  gravel 
up:  he  had  nineteen  lime-kilns  burning  at  once.  Upon  this 
liming  ploughed  for  oats ;  the  crop  tolerably  good.  A  second 
crop  of  oats,  which  were  very  fine,  and  then  let  it  run  to  grass ; 
let  it  at  15«.  an  acre.  Observed  that  the  burning  brought  up  a 
great  quantity  of  rushes,  which  had  not  appeared  before. 

Experiment,  No.  4. 

Another  considerable  piece,  where  turf  had  been  cut,  was 
manured,  part  with  lime-stone  sand,  and  part  with  mortar  rubbish, 
and  another  with  graulagh,  or  coraline  shelly  sand  ;  the  expence 
each  about  £]  2s.  9d.  an  acre.  Ploughed  it  and  burnt  it,  and 
sowed  it  with  turneps  :  a  very  noble  crop.  Drew  the  turneps, 
and  fed  them  in  a  pasture.  The  spring  following  planted  it  with 
potatoes  without  any  other  manure,  and  the  crop  much  the  greatest 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life;  from  one  stalk  had  143  potatoes,  then 
took  three  crops  of  oats,  which  all  proved  exceedingly  good.  The 
black  Frizeland  oat,  and  the  second  crop,  yielded  26  barrels  an 
acre,  each  14  stone.  Sowed  Dutch  clover  with  the  last  crop,  and 
could  let  it  at  20s.  an  acre. 

Experiment,  No.  5. 

Another  piece  of  heath  mountain,  not  entirely  dry,  worth  1*. 
an  acre,  manured  very  richly  with  lime-stone  sand,  and  at  the 
expence  of  305.  an  acre,  and  left  so  without  any  other  improve- 
ment. In  three  years  it  was  worth  5*.  in  eight  years  10*.  an 
acre,  and  in  twelve  years  £1  Is.  and  so  has  remained. 

Experiment,  No.  6. 

Another  piece,  worth  five  shillings  an  acre,  was  sanded  at 
£1  2s.  9d.  which  was  left  three  years  on  it,  and  then  planted  with 
potatoes,  by  the  country  people,  who  paid  £3  10s.  an  acre. 
After  which  it  was  sown  thrice  with  oats,  the  crops  very  good,  left 
for  meadow,  and  let  it  at  30.v.  an  acre. 
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Experiment,  No.  7. 

Sanded  another  piece,  at  £l  5s.  left  it  three  years,  and 
ploughed  it  up  in  dry  weather,  in  May ;  left  it  till  after  wheat 
sowing,  and  then  cross-ploughed  it,  and  in  the  spring  harrowed 
it  with  great  ox  harrows,  and  planted  it  with  potatoes ;  after 
which  two  crops  of  oats,  great  crops,  and  then  left  it  for  grass. 
Worth  immediately  £1  25.  9d.  an  acre. 

A  curragh  of  one  hundred  acres,  thut  is  a  wet  quaking  bog, 
which  will  not  do  for  turf,  with  a  long  sedgy  grass  on  it.  Part  of 
a  farm  at  £30  a  year,  Lord  Altamont  took  into  his  hands,  with 
the  consent  of  the  tenant ;  he  drained  it  to  the  amount  of  £30  at 
7c?.  a  perch,  five  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide  ;  this  simple  thing 
improved  it  so  much,  that  without  any  other  improvement,  he  set 
it  to  the  same  tenant,  at  £70  a  year.  Made  perfectly  sound,  so 
that  bullocks  of  8  cwt.  could  graze  on  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  Lord  Altamont  is  of  opinion,  from  a  variety 
of  experience,  that  the  best  method  of  breaking  up  heathy  moun- 
tain land,  is  by  manuring  with  lime-stone  sand,  to  the  thickness 
of  an  inch,  which  at  present  costs  £1  lis.  6d.  per  acre.  If  sand 
is  not  to  be  had,  then  the  white  marie  from  under  moory  bottoms  ; 
and  if  there  is  none  of  that,  then  lime.  Objects  to  lime,  as  it 
brings  the  land  infallibly  to  moss,  which  is  so  powerful  as  to 
choak  the  grasses,  but  marie  is  an  excellent  manure.  To  leave 
it  for  three  years,  or  till  daisies  (bellis)  and  white  clover  (tri- 
folium  rep  ens)  appear,  then  to  plough  it  in  May  or  June,  and 
again  in  autumn  ;  and  in  the  spring  to  plant  potatoes,  in  the 
common  trenching  way,  and  after  the  potatoes,  would  sow  oats 
successively,  till  the  chickweed  (alsinc  media)  appears,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  tillage  has  so  inriched  the  land,  that  the  crops  will 
be  too  great,  and  then  leave  it  for  grass.  This  is  what  he  has  on 
experience  found  to  be  the  best  way.  If  sea-weed  is  plentiful,  he 
would  manure  the  potatoes  with  it,  and  then  would  have  the  first 
crop  barley  instead  of  oats.  A  large  portion  of  these  mountains 
are  wet,  owing  to  the  lack  clay  ;  but  the  potato  trenches  break  it, 
and  let  off  the  water ;  after  which  the  land  settles  by  degrees, 
and  becomes  perfectly  dry.  There  are  great  tracts  of  many 
miles  extent  of  heath  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood  which  are 
capable  of  the  above  improvements. 
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To  shew  what  the  advantage  would  be  of  doing  it  on  a 
perfect  and  extensive  scale,  I  shall  calculate  a  square 
m  le  of  six  hundred  and 'forty  acres  inclosed  in  sixty- 
four  divisions,  ten  acres  each,  and  the  walls  would 
amount  to  6,760  perches,  two  miles  of  road,  at  £50    .        100    0  0 

Lord  Altamont  has  found  that  his  walls  of  six  feet  high, 
two  feet  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom,  and  sixteen  inches 
at  top,  built  dry,  cost  him  on  an  average,  5*.  a  perch 
running-measure,  of  21  feet,  including  all  expences, 


5,760  at  that  rate   1442  10  0 

Forty  gates  of  iron,  at  50s.  Piers,  <fcc.  &  \  £5  .  .  .  .  200  0  0 
Of  wood,  they  cost  £2  complete. 

Ten-acre  divisions  would  completely  clear  the  land  of 
stones. 

Sanding  at  £1  lis.  6d.  an  acre   984    0  0 


£2726  10  0 

Left  for  three  years'  interest  of  £1,000  to  begin  with  for 

that  time,  at  £6  per  cent.   180    0  0 

This  is  an  unfair  charge ;  Lord  Altamont  observed 
that  the  improved  value  would  more  than  pay  it. 
Ten  farm-houses,  with  offices,  at  £50  each   500    0  0 


Total  first  improvement  £3400  10  0 


The  potatoes  will  pay  their  own  expence*,  and  40s.  an  acre 
profit.  The  crops  of  oats,  on  an  average,  40s.  an  acre  profit,  after 
paving  all  their  own  expences.  Lord  Altamont  could  have  this 
price  as  rent,  for  liberty  to  sow  them. 


Profit  by  potatoes   1280    0  0 

Ditto  on  oats,  three  crops,  at  40s   3840    0  0 


5120    0  0 

Deduct  seven  years'  interest  at  6  rer  cent,  on  £3,400     .     1428    0  0 


Neat  profit   3692  10  0 

Original  expence   3406  10  0 


Profit  £285  10  0 


Let,  on  an  average,  at  15s.  an  acre,  which  is  what  Lord 
Altamont  is  clear  is  the  lowest  price  it  can  be  reckoned 
at,  it  is  per  ann     480    0  0 


An  income  of  £480  is  created  without  expence.  This  for  a 
landlord  :  if  hired  at  2s.  an  acre,  the  account  will  be  the  same, 
except  the  deduction  of  that  for  rent.    I  forgot  to  obserre,  that 
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when  the  heath  dies,  which  it  does  in  three  years,  then  daisies 
appear,  and  white  clover,  which  are  signs  that  the  land  is  fit  for 
culture.  There  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  laying  on  a  powerful  manure  for  cultivated  vegetables, 
should  prove  poison  to  the  spontaneous  growth.  It  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  heath  is  nourished  by  an 
acid  in  the  soil,  which,  being  neutralized  by  the  alcali,  is  no  longer 
the  food  of  that  plant,  after  which  it  dies  for  want  of  its  usual 
support.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  wild  mountains  in 
this  country  have  marks,  and  to  a  great  height  of  former  culture, 
mounds  of  fences,  and  the  ridges  of  the  plough.  Lord  Altamont's 
great-grandfather  found  the  estate  a  continued  forest;  in  1650, 
those  woods  were  of  much  more  than  a  century  growth,  so  that  no 
cultivation  could  have  been  here  probably  of  300  years.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  it  was  depopulated  by  the  plague, 
and  upon  that  the  wood  sprung  up  which  formed  those  forests. 
At  present,  there  is  no  wood  on  any  of  the  hills,  except  imme- 
diately about  Westport. 

I  observed,  besides  this  great  range  of  mountain  improvement, 
that  Lord  Altamont  prosecutes  various  parts  of  husbandry  with 
much  spirit.  lie  has  been  at  great  expences  in  introducing  the 
best  breed  of  English  cattle.  I  had  no  slight  pleasure  in  seeing 
great  composts  formed  of  dung  and  earth,  and  sea  ore,  well  mixed 
together,  and  then  carried  into  his  meadows.  Stands  were  also 
building  for  corn  stacks,  and  under  them  standings  for  cows  or 
oxen,  and  vaults  for  potatoes :  they  are  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  A  sort  of  oat  he  has  introduced  into  cultivation, 
a  few  grains  of  which  he  got  by  accident,  cultivated  them  carefully 
in  drills,  and  has  got  a  large  quantity  now.  They  are  of  so  great 
a  body  that  he  calls  them  Patagonian  oats.  He  favoured  me  with 
a  few  for  seed.  In  introducing  the  linen  manufacture,  his  Lord- 
ship has  made  great  exertions.  He  found  it  to  consist  principally 
in  spinning  flax,  which  was  sent  out  of  the  country,  without  any 
looms  in  it,  except  a  very  few,  which  worked  only  for  their  own 
use.  In  order  to  establish  it,  he  built  good  houses  in  the  town 
of  Westport,  and  let  them  upon  very  reasonable  terms  to  weavers, 
gave  them  looms,  and  lent  them  money  to  buy  yarn,  and  in  order 
to  secure  them  from  manufacturing  goods,  which  they  should  not 
be  able  readily  to  sell,  he  constantly  bought  all  they  could  not 
sell,  which  for  some  years  was  all  they  made  ;  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  manufacture  arose,  buyers  came  in,  so  that  he  has  for  some 
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time  not  bought  any  great  quantity.  The  first  year,  1772,  he 
bought  as  much  as  cost  him  £200;  the  next  year,  1773,  £700;  the 
next,  1774,  as  much  as  £2,000;  and  in  1775,  above  £4,000  worth  : 
and  this  year,  1776,  the  number  of  buyers  having  much  increased, 
he  will  not  lay  out  any  more  than  £4,000,  the  same  as  last  year. 
This  year  he  has  also  given  such  encouragement  as  to  induce  a 
person  to  build  and  establish  a  bleach-green  and  mill.  The 
progress  of  this  manufacture  has  been  prodigious,  for  at  first 
Lord  Altamont  was  the  only  buyer,  whereas  for  two  years  past 
there  has  not  been  less  than  £10,000  a  year  laid  out  at  this 
market  in  linen  ;  yet  with  all  this  increase,  they  do  not  yet  weave 
a  tenth  part  of  the  yarn  that  is  spun  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
linens  made  are  all  coarse,  generally  8  to  1,100,  from  9c/.  to 
Is.  Id.  a  yard.  They  are  double  webs  of  42  yards  and  upwards, 
and  32  inches  wide;  and  they  earn  \s.  a  day  by  weaving  it,  on  an 
average  of  workmen.  It  is  of  2 J  to  3i  hank  yarn,  and  the 
spinners  earn  two-pence  halfpenny  to  three-pence  halfpenny  a 
day  by  spinning  it.  The  price  of  it  has  been  in  5  years  gradually 
rising  from  four-pence  to  seven-pence  a  hank.  All  of  it  is  spun 
of  flax  raised  in  the  country. 

The  poor  in  general  live  on  potatoes  and  milk  9  months  out  of 
the  12,  the  other  3  months  bread  and  milk.  All  of  them  have 
one  or  two  cows  ;  fish  is  exceedingly  plentiful,  particularly  oysters 
for  \s.  a  cart  load,  and  sand-eels,  yet  they  eat  none  ;  herrings, 
however,  are  an  article  in  their  food.  In  their  domestic  occonomy, 
they  reckon  that  the  men  feed  the  family  with  their  labour  in  the 
field,  and  the  women  pay  the  rent  by  spinning.  The  increase  of 
population  is  very  great.  Lord  Altamont  is  of  opinion  that  the 
numbers  have  doubled  on  his  estate  in  20  years. 

The  farms  around  Wcstport  are  in  general  large,  from  400 
acres  to  4  or  5,000,  all  of  which  are  stock  farms  ;  and  the 
occupiers  re-let  the  cultivated  lands,  with  the  cabbins,  at  a  very 
increased  rent,  to  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  who  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  renting  of  these  tierney  begs.  The  soil  in  general  is 
a  cold  spewy  stoney  clay  and  loam ;  the  best  lands  in  the 
country  are  the  improved  moors.  Rents  rise  from  2s.  for  heath, 
to  16s.  for  good  land.  Average  Ss.  about  three-fifths  of  the 
country  unimproved  mountains,  bog  and  lake.  Great  tracts  of 
mountain,  but  bogs  not  very  extensive.  Clara  island  2,400  acres, 
at  £300  a  year ;  Achill  24,000  acres,  at  £200  a  year ;  Bofin  1 
1  InnisboflBn,  off  the  coast  of  Gal  way. 
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£100  a  year,  and  is  above  1,200  acres.  It  belong!  to  Lord 
Clanrickard.  The  course  of  this  country,  1.  Potatoes,  manured 
with  sea- weed  ;  this  is  so  strong  that  they  depend  entirely  on  it, 
and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  carry  out  their  own  dunghills. 
On  the  shore,  towards  Joyce's  country,  they  actually  let  their 
dunghills  accumulate,  till  they  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  (hep 
move  their  cabbins  in  order  to  get  from  them.  A  load  of  wrack  is 
worth,  at  least,  six  loads  of  dung.  They  do  not  take  half  what  is 
thrown  in.  On  the  shore,  open  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  leather 
sort  of  alga,  which  comes  in  in  the  spring.  The  kelp  weed  grows 
only  where  it  is  sheltered.  The  coast  of  Lord  Altamont's  domain 
and  islands  let  for  £100  a  year  for  making  kelp. 

L  Potatoes.    2.  Barley     3.  Oats.    4.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats.    4.  Flax. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Oats. 

Potatoes  they  measure  by  the  barrel  of  12  cwt.  and  in  each 
barrel  16  pecks  of  three  quarters  each.  They  plant  10  bushels, 
of  3  cwt.  each,  at  the  average  price  of  12s.  a  barrel,  or  1*. 
per  cwt. 

Expcnce  of  an  acre. 


Manuring  with  sea  weed   110 

Rent   080 

County  cess  and  parish  charges   0  10 

Seed   1  10  0 

Planting,  30  men  a  day   0  15  0 

Shovelling,  10  ditto   050 

Weeding,  3  ditto   0  16 

Taking  up,  and  carrying  home,  60  men   110  0 

Sorting,  &C.  3  men   0  16 


£5  13  0 

They  will  not  carry  sea  weed  ahove  a  mile ;  if  dung  ia  used, 

the  ex  pence  will  be   2    2  0 

Produce. 

Twenty  barrels,  or  twelve  tons,  at  12s   12    0  0 

Expences   5130 

Profit   £6    7  0 


A  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  will  eat  a  bushel  of  3  cwt. 
L  8 
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every  week;  in  39  weeks,  therefore,  they  eat  117  cwt.  or  5  ton, 
17  cwt.  this  is  just  half  an  acre  for  the  family.  Of  oatmeal,  the 
common  allowance  is  a  quart  of  oatmeal  a  day  for  a  labourer. 
A  mower  that  is  fed  is  allowed  that  quantity,  and  6  quarts  of 
butter  milk  a  day,  or  as  much  bonny  clobber.  To  explain  what 
this  is  I  must  observe,  that  they  set  the  milk  three  days  for  the 
cream  to  rise,  and  having  then  skimmed  it,  the  milk  that  remains 
is  as  thick  as  blamange,  and  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  this  is  bonny 
clobber. 

Of  barley  they  sow  6  pecks,  each  21  quarts,  and  the  crop  is 
generally  from  20  to  30  fold,  or  at  25  it  is  150  pecks.  Of  oats 
they  sow  a  barrel  of  24  stone  per  acre,  and  they  get  6  such 
barrels.  Of  flax  they  sow  40  gallons,  and  it  will  sell  in  common 
on  the  foot  at  £8  ;  they  find  that  it  enriches  the  land.  No  wheat 
sown  but  by  gentlemen  for  their  own  consumption.  They  bum 
their  corn,  instead  of  threshing  it.  The  grazing  system  is  generally 
the  succession,  buying  in  at  year  olds,  or  if  the  lands  are  very  bad, 
two  year  olds  ;  keep  them  till  four  year  olds,  and  then  sell  them 
lean  at  Ballinasloe.  They  give  10s.  6d.  to  £3  10s.  for  yearlings  ; 
average  40s.  For  two-year  olds,  they  give  £3.  They  sell  for 
£6  what  they  gave  £2  and  for  those  they  gave  £3  they  will  sell 
al  four-year  olds  for  £6.  They  keep  but  few  sheep,  but  gene- 
rally buy  year-old  wethers  ;  hoggerills  in  May,  at  8s.  to  10s.  each, 
shear  them  and  turn  to  the  mountains  ;  bring  them  on  to  their 
arable  lands  in  winter,  shear  them  again  the  following  year,  and 
send  them  to  the  mountain  again,  and  in  the  following  summer 
shear  again,  putting  them  on  their  best  pastures,  and  selling  fat 
at  Ballinasloe,  at  15s.  or  16s.  their  fleeces  5  lb.  at  Is.  a  pound. 
There  are  some  dairies,  as  far  as  ten  or  twelve  cows,  which  are 
employed  for  butter.  Twenty  years  ago  cows  were  lett  for  1  cwt. 
of  butter  for  the  year,  and  rearing  the  calf.  Very  few  swine 
kept,  and  of  a  bad  kind. 

They  plough  all  with  horses,  four  in  a  plough,  directed 
by  a  man,  walking  backwards,  who  to  make  thein  move 
forward,  strikes  the  beasts  in  the  face.  Young  colts  they 
barrow  with  by  the  tail.  Twelve  horses  are  necessary  for 
one  hundred  acres  in  tillage.  They  winnow  their  corn  in 
the  road,  and  let  the  wind  blow  away  the  chaff. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

Singularities  of  Mayo  husbandry. — Eagles. — Holymount. — Tuam. — 
Moniva. — Mr.  French  on  bog-reclaiming. — He  introduces  linen  manu- 
facture.— Tree  planting. — Galway. — Sun  fishery. — Mr.  French  at 
Woodlawn. — His  methods  of  bog  improvement. — Mr.  Gregory  at 
Kiltartan. 

LOED  ALTAMONT  mentioned  descriptive  of  Mayo  hus- 
bandry, Acts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  their  pulling 
the  wool  off  their  sheep  by  hand;  burning  their  corn  ;  plough- 
ing by  the  tail.  In  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  the  common 
computation  is,  three  rents  for  a  grazing  one.  Land  sells 
it  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years'  purchase,  at  rack  rent. 
Rents  have  fallen  within  five  years,  Is.  in  the  pound  ;  they 
ire  at  present  on  a  balance,  with  a  tendency  to  rise, 
rythes  are  compounded  in  the  lump.  Leases,  three  lives, 
3r  thirty-one  years  ;  also  twenty-one  years.  Much  land  let 
bo  those  who  re-let.  The  rents  in  Mayo  are  trebled  in 
forty  years.  Eo  emigrations.  Farms  are  generally  let  in 
partnership,  but  the  term  Bundale 1  not  known.  Labour 
generally  done  by  cottars,  who  have  land  let  to  them,  or 
^rass  for  cows,  under  agreement  to  work  for  the  landlord. 
Provisions,  which  the  poor  eat,  not  risen,  but  butcher's 
meat  doubled.  They  pluck  their  geese  alive  every  year. 
All  carriage  done  by  horses  with  baskets  :  the  bottoms  of 
which  fasten  with  sticks,  and  let  out  the  load.  The 
industry  of  the  people  very  much  increased ;  an  astonishing 
change  in  industry,  sobriety,  <fcc.  and  are  in  much  better 
circumstances  in  every  respect,  than  twenty  years  ago. 
rhey  have  a  practice  common  among  them,  which  shews  an 
increasing  civility,  in  the  change  from  Irish  names  to 
English  ones.  Even  surnames,  for  instances  Stranaghan, 
[rish  for  birds,  which  they  call  themselves.  MarJcahau, 
Crish  for  a  rider,  which  name  they  take ;  Cullane,  Irish  for 
i  whelp,  which  name  they  assume ;  others  call  themselves 
Collins.    Conree,  Irish  for  a  hing,  which  they  call  them- 


1  See  above,  p.  150. 
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selves  ;  Buddery,  a  knight,  and  many  others.  Among  Lord 
Altamont's  labourers,  is  one  Mowbray  Seymour;  bis  great 
grandfather  was  master-worker  of  the  Mint  at  London. 
There  are  many  Mortimers,  Piercys,  &c.  and  within  a  few 
years,  a  Plantagenet,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Eagles 
abound  very  much  in  this  country,  and  do  great  mischief, 
by  carrying  away  lambs,  poultry,  &c.  they  also  watch  the 
salmon  jumping,  and  seize  them  even  out  of  the  water,  by 
darting  with  that  celerity,  of  which  they  are  such  masters ; 
this  is  so  common,  that  men  with  guns  are  set  to  kill  and 
frighten  them. 

August  30th,  rode  to  Eosshill,  four  miles  off,  a  headland 
that  projects  into  the  bay  of  Newport,  from  which  there  is 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  bay  on  both  sides  ;  I  counted 
thirty  islands  very  distinctly,  all  of  them  cultivated  under 
corn  and  potatoes,  or  pastured  by  cattle.  At  a  distance, 
Clara  rises  in  a  very  bold  and  picturesque  stile ;  on  the 
left,  Crow  Patrick,  and  to  the  right,  other  mountains.  It 
is  a  view  that  wants  nothing  but  wood. 

August  31st,  to  Newbrook,1  over  a  various  country,  part 
waste,  and  much  cultivated.  About  Castle-Burk,  the  road 
crossed  a  most  remarkable  stoney  natural  pavement, 
regularly  surrounded  with  grass  trenches,  all  on  a  flat. 
Passed  the  ruins  of  a  very  fine  abbey;  reached  Holy- 
mount,2  Mr.  Lindsay's,  a  very  considerable  grazier ;  about 
which  place,  the  soil  is  in  general,  a  stoney  clay,  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  deep,  on  limestone  gravel ;  it  is  quite 
dry  sound  land,  and  the  stones  are  lime- stone. 

Lets  from  12s.  to  15s.  an  acre.  Farms  are  very  extensive,  up 
to  three  or  four  thousand  acres,  all  stock  ones,  with  portions 
re-let  to  cottars,  who  are  the  principal  arable  men  here.  They 
are  in  the  succession  way,  buying  in  year-olds  at  40s.  keep  them 
till  three  or  four-year  olds,  sometimes  only  keep  them  two  years, 
they  pay  about  20.9.  per  annum,  on  a  medium.  They  are  sold,  at 
whatever  age,  for  stores  to  the  graziers  in  the  rich  countries. 
Another  system  is,  to  buy  in  cows  in  May,  at  £2  12s.  6d.  to  £3 
and  make  about  £1  10s.  profit.  A  cow  will  take  an  acre  ;  but 
there  will  be  an  after-grass,  worth  5s.  an  acre,  for  sheep.  The 

1  Newbrook  House,  near  Lough  Carra,  co.  Mayo. 

2  Hollymount,  about  6  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  co.  South  Mayo. 
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sheep  system  is  breeding  and  selling  three -year  old  wethers  fat, 
the  wool,  and  the  culled  ewes.  Above  half  the  county  bog, 
mountain,  and  lake.  Folding  sheep,  I  suppose,  will  come  in  here, 
for  they  have  got  very  near  it.  They  drive  their  sheep  to  a  spot 
of  grass,  which  they  let  for  grass  potatoes,  at  £3  10s.  to  £5  an 
acre,  doing  this  at  night,  till  the  land  is  well  dunged.  The  crops 
are  eight  tons  on  an  average : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere,  if  sanded,  8  to  10  barrels.  3.  Bere. 
4.  Oats,  8  to  10  barrels.  5.  Oats,  8  barrels.  6.  Oats,  8  barrels. 
7.  Flax.  8.  Wheat.  9.  Sand  for  the  bere,  if  for  potatoes  the 
sand  does  hurt,  unless  it  lies  two  or  three  years  on  the  grass. 
3  cwt.  the  barrel  of  bere,  the  same,  which  is  surprising.  4  cwt. 
of  wheat. 

September  1st  to  Tuam ;  dined  with  the  Archbishop.1 
All  this  country  is  a  good  sound  lime  stone  land,  and 
famous  for  sheep ;  but  upon  enquiry,  I  found  it  did  not 
materially  vary  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Holymount,  or 
Moniva,2  whither  I  was  going  in  the  evening.  Reached 
Mr.  French's,  at  that  place,  to  whose  very  obliging  attention 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  interesting  particulars  :  he 
has  improved  60  acres  of  bog,  and  290  of  moor,  which  he 
began  in  the  year  1744,  with  a  great  red  bog,  from  20  to 
30  feet  deep,  so  wet  and  spongy,  that  no  turf,  fit  for  burn- 
ing, could  be  found  to  cut  in  it ;  so  very  wet  and  loose,  that 
a  man  could  not  go  on  it  without  jumping  from  tuft  to 
tuft ;  no  heath  on  it,  except  at  the  verge ;  the  only  spon- 
taneous growth  red  and  white  moss. 

The  following  account  of  this  great  improvement  Mr. 
French  sent  to  the  Dublin  Society.  It  was  never  published. 
I  insert  it  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

1  This  Archbishop  was  Jemmet  Brown,  translated  from  Elphin  the 
previous  year. 

2  Monivea  Castle,  co.  Gal  way. 
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Bog  Reclaimed. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Duhlin  Society,  for  which  they  granted  him 
a  gold  medal. 

Moniva,  Jan.  24th,  17G9. 

Dear  Sir, 

Although  I  have  not  hitherto  applied  for  a  medal  or  premium, 
yet  for  above  twenty  years  past,  during  which  time  the  works 
I  describe  have  been  carrying  on,  I  have  observed  the  useful 
hints  of  the  Dublin  Society,  tried  many  experiments  recom- 
mended by  them,  and  have  followed  their  instructions,  which 
have  turned  to  my  pleasure,  profit,  and  advantage.  I  observe, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  quality  of  the 
bog,  and  the  method  pursued  in  reducing  it,  but  fear  their 
patience  may  be  tried  upon  the  present  occasion. 

The  Castle  of  Moniva,  now  part  of  my  dwelling-house,  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  built  for  a  place  of  defence ;  it  stands  upon  a 
dry  gravelly  soil,  which,  like  a  peninsula  of  five  acres,  run 
between  two  very  high,  red,  deep,  wet  bogs,  impassable  for  any 
beast  of  burden,  very  difficult  even  for  men  to  pass.  The  bog, 
on  the  north  side,  contained  above  13  acres;  the  other,  on  the 
south,  is  of  a  great  extent.  The  east  side  of  the  Castle  was  de- 
fended by  a  deep  winding  river,  a  few  perch  beyond  which  was  a 
large  extent  of  extreme  wet  red  impassable  bog,  so  high  as  to 
prevent,  from  the  lower  rooms  of  my  house,  a  view  of  the 
country  beyond  it,  and  of  a  great  part  of  an  high  island  of  land 
of  about  15  acres,  which  lay  towards  the  middle  of  the  bog.  A 
large  old  wood,  which  stands  on  111  acres,  in  a  semi-circular  form, 
partly  round  a  lawn  of  70  acres,  upon  a  gentle  rising  dry  ground, 
defended  the  west  of  the  Castle.  The  river,  on  every  heavy 
rain,  overflowed  to  the  verges  of  the  bogs,  and  very  near  to  the 
Castle.  That  I  may  not  assume  too  much  of  the  following  im- 
provements to  myself,  I  must  let  you  know  that  my  father 
formed  a  scheme  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  through  the 
great  east  bog,  which  was  from  26  to  28  feet  above  its  level,  and 
made  a  considerable  drain  through  the  bog  for  the  purpose.  lie 
also  made  a  deep  mearing  drain,  near  a  mile  in  length  from  the 
river,  through  the  large  south  bog,  and  divided  about  90  acres 
thereof,  by  cross  wide  and  deep  drains,  into  5  divisions,  and  by 
two  drains  through  the  north  bog,  laid  out  an  approach,  7  perch 
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wide,  to  his  house ;  but  his  life  proved  too  short  to  execute  his 
extensive  scheme. 

Upon  his  decease,  in  the  year  1744, 1  first  pursued  his  plan  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  river,  widened  the  drain  made  by  him  to 
27  and  30  feet,  according  to  the  height  of  the  bog,  and  sunk  the 
drain  to  the  gravel,  where  I  could  do  so,  and  in  some  parts  two 
and  three  feet  deep  into  the  gravel,  which  proved  excessive  hard. 
In  other  parts  of  the  drain,  the  bottom  of  the  bog  was  much 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  in  which  parts,  as  the  water 
could  not  be  drained  off,  there  was  no  digging  to  the  gravel. 
The  sides  of  the  drain  were  so  high,  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut 
them  in  some  parts  into  benches,  in  the  form  of  stairs,  to  prevent 
the  men  at  the  bottom  from  being  overwhelmed,  which  would 
once  have  happened,  only  that  a  man  standing  on  the  surface, 
observing  the  bog  to  burst,  gave  the  alarm,  by  which  he  saved 
the  lives  of  several  men ;  for  in  a  few  moments  many  perches  in 
length  of  the  drain  were  filled  up  to  the  top,  more  difficult  to  be 
again  shovelled  out,  than  if  it  had  not  been  cut  before ;  it 
required  sometimes  four  or  five  men  standing  upon  different 
benches,  to  convey  what  the  lowest  shovel  took  up  to  the  top, 
besides  the  necessity  of  removing  the  stuff*  from  the  edge  of  the 
drain,  to  prevent  the  frequent  burstings  in  of  the  bog.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  draw  up  prodigious  large  roots  of  fir 
trees,  which  lay  firmly  fixed  and  very  sound,  just  over  the  gravel, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bog  all  along  the  drain.    This  I  effected,  by 
laying  two  large  beams  from  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plain  to  the  bottom ;  then  drove  down  into  the  bog  above,  a 
strong  beam  perpendicular,  and  made  it  firm  by  stones  ;  to  this 
I  fixed  a  great  pulley,  and  another  pulley  to  the  root  below,  first 
separating  it  by  hatches  and  iron  crows  from  its  large  arms, 
which  run  under  the  bog  :  then  by  running  a  cable  through  the 
pulleys,  the  united  strength  of  16  or  20  men  drew  up  the  largest 
roots  along  the  sliding  plain.    The  men,  as  they  drew  up  the 
roots,  usually  stood  upon  the  firm  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  the  top  being  in  many  places  too  soft  for  footing. 

Having  compleated  the  drain  or  water-course,  which  is  above 
ninety  perches  in  length,  through  the  great  east  bog,  I  set  about 
making  a  strong  bank,  from  the  east  to  the  south  bog,  20  perches 
in  length,  and  from  15  to  50  feet  broad  across  the  old  river,  which 
was  16  feet  deep.  For  this  purpose  I  drove  down  a  row  of  long 
wooden  piles,  and  a  second  row  across  the  river,  and  made  the 
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bank  by  filling  up  the  intermediate  space  with  sods  well  rammed 
and  pressed  down. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  when  I  had  made  a  second 
bank,  at  the  lower  or  north  end  of  the  new  drain,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  returning  back  into  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  but 
at  much  less  expence  than  the  former  cost,  that  the  river  run  its 
new  channel,  that  I  immediately  gained  about  10  acres  of  fine 
bottoms  for  meadows  upon  each  side  of  the  old  river  ;  and,  as  the 
new  river  was  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the  old,  I  obtained 
a  fall  for  a  mill,  which  I  observed  might  be  increased,  by  running 
a  deep  drain  through  the  north  bog  for  a  tail  race,  which  would 
also  contribute  to  reclaim  that  bog :  this  I  perfected,  run  it  1 1 
feet  wide  down  to  the  gravel,  94  perch  in  length,  and  in  some 
parts  into  the  gravel,  to  preserve  the  leveL  I  built  a  bleach  mill, 
the  first  built  in  the  province  where  the  fall  lay,  and  the  bog  since 
reclaimed  about  it,  is  part  of  the  green  for  bleaching  linen. 

From  my  new  river,  to  a  lake  which  lay  about  230  perch  to 
the  east  in  the  great  bog,  I  cut  a  large  drain  of  that  length,  to 
supply  my  mill  with  water  from  the  lake,  when  the  river  should 
prove  low  in  summer.  This  work  was  thought  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, the  bog  between  being  many  feet  higher  than  either  the 
lake  or  the  river,  but  I  know  that  the  lake  was  higher  than  the 
river ;  indeed,  for  the  first  and  second  year,  it  proved  imprac- 
ticable, the  drain,  though  laid  out  above  ten  feet  wide,  still 
filling  up  as  it  was  made :  but  by  perseverance,  and  still  opening 
the  drain  at  the  end  where  the  fall  lay,  at  length  the  lake,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  run  into  the  river,  and  gave  me  a  new  command 
of  water.  The  whole  bog,  in  ten  years'  time,  sunk  amazingly, 
and  disclosed  to  me,  from  the  windows  of  my  house,  the  prospect 
of  a  country  which  could  not  be  seen  from  them  before  ;  but 
works  of  this  kind  require  patience  and  perseverance  :  for  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  when  curiosity  led  me  to  see  the  effects  of  a 
great  flood  after  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain,  I  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  great  bank,  which  I  made  across  the  river,  float  away, 
like  a  boat  before  me.  The  neighbours,  who  for  years  past  had 
insisted  that  my  father  and  I  had  undertaken  an  impracticable 
work,  applauded  their  own  judgment  upon  the  occasion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  me  from  any  further  pursuit ;  but  instead 
of  following  their  advice,  I  immediately  provided  a  boat  (for 
horses  and  cars  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  be  brought  to 
the  place),  and  with  its  assistance  conveyed  stones  sufficient  to 
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fill  up  the  channel  of  the  old  river,  the  breadth  of  the  bank,  and 
afterwards,  by  bog  stuff  brought  by  boat,  and  sunk  in  the  front 
of  the  bank,  I  made  it  staunch ;  then  raised  it  by  sod  work,  and 
planted  trees  on  the  top  of  it,  by  which  means  it  has  remained 
firm,  and  answered  my  whole  design  for  these  nineteen  years 
past.  When  I  erected  my  mill,  and  made  sluices  to  keep  up  the 
water  for  it,  I  observed  that  my  new  river  thereby  became  navi- 
gable for  a  boat,  as  well  as  the  old  river,  and  that  it  might  prove 
very  advantageous  for  the  conveyance  of  manures,  if  a  communi- 
cation was  made  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  this  was  difficult,  as 
the  new  river,  in  time  of  flood,  was  four  or  five  feet  higher  in  its 
level  than  the  old  river,  yet  I  overcame  the  difficulty,  by  cutting 
a  navigable  line  16  perch  in  length,  where  was  firm  gravel  at  the 
bottom,  from  river  to  river,  and  built  a  water  lock  at  the  edge  of 
the  new  river,  where  I  found  a  firm  foundation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bog.  It  answered  my  purpose,  gave  me  a  great  command  of 
water  ;  for  by  opening  the  sluices  of  the  lock,  I  can  at  any  time 
overflow  my  meadows,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  old  river  :  it 
has  stood  now  for  about  18  years.  When  I  observed  the  advan- 
tages which  arose  from  being  able  to  convey  manures  by  boat,  I 
proceeded,  and  cut  a  navigable  line  30  perch  long,  20  feet  wide 
from  the  new  river,  above  the  great  bank  into  the  south  great 
bog,  and  cut  another  navigable  line  32  perch  long,  12  feet  wide, 
from  the  old  river  northward  into  the  north  bog,  and  another 
navigable  line  through  the  same  bog  westward,  in  a  winding 
direction,  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  50  perch  long,  and  20  feet  wide  ; 
and  cut  another  line  21  perch  long,  and  14  feet  wide  southward, 
from  the  western  line,  which  brings  my  boat  into  my  farm -yard, 
and  enables  it  to  proceed  through  all  the  navigable  lines  which 
communicate  with  each  other.  Several  springs  of  water  rose 
from  the  uplands,  which  lye  west  of  the  north  bog,  and  probably 
were  the  cause  of  that  bog  in  the  before-mentioned  navigable 
line,  which  run  towards  these  springs.  I  built  a  second  water- 
lock,  and  turned  an  arch  over  it,  as  it  stands  in  one  of  the 
approaches  to  my  house ;  by  shutting  the  gates  of  this  lock,  the 
springs  which  run  into  the  river,  being  intercepted,  a  sheet  of 
water  overspreads  near  two  acres  in  my  lawn,  which  lies  between 
the  wood  and  my  house,  and  the  boats  are  thereby  enabled  to  go 
to  the  highlands,  where  there  is  plenty  of  gravel  to  manure  the 
bogs.  I  made  my  navigable  lines  by  banking  out  the  water,  and 
keeping  the  drains  empty  by  screw  pumps  of  about  13  feet  long, 
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which  were  worked  by  two  men  relieving  each  other  day  and 
night,  which  my  own  carpenter  made,  and  also  built  my  locks 
before  he  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  until  he  admired  his  own 
works.  .Whilst  I  was  executing  the  works  which  I  have  described, 
I  proceeded  to  reclaim  the  bogs  adjacent  to  them.    The  lines  I 
have  mentioned  divided  the  north  bog  into  4  parts,  which  I  in- 
closed by  smaller  drains  into  so  many  little  parks ;  it  is  entirely 
reclaimed,  and  has  been  for  several  years  past  under  tillage  and 
meadow,  and  yet,  now,  though  it  has  subsided  considerably,  an 
iron  borer  of  18  feet,  does  not  in  several  parts  thereof  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  bog  :  it  was  full  of  holes,  out  of  which  turf  for  fuel 
had  been  formerly  cut,  the  levelling  of  which  added  much  to  the 
expence  of  reclaiming.    The  east  bog,  from  the  island  to  the  old 
river,  is  all  reclaimed,  except  two  or  three  acres  towards  the 
south,  and  has  likewise  been  under  tillage  and  meadow  for  some 
years  past.    I  reclaimed  these  two  bogs,  by  covering  the  surface 
with  lime-stone  gravel,  then  laid  a  coat  of  dung  over  it,  and 
planted  potatoes  upon  the  dung ;  the  next  year  sowed  oats,  or  rye 
and  grass  seeds,  and  the  following  year  mowed  the  produce  :  the 
bog  was  so  wet,  that  I  cut  several  small  drains,  which  I  since 
filled  up,  when  they  had  performed  their  office.    To  lay  the 
gravel  on,  I  was  obliged  to  make  roads  with  hurdles,  to  bear  up 
small  horses,  which  carried  the  gravel  in  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  to  remove  the  hurdles  from  place  to  place,  as  occasion  re- 
quired ;  the  boats  laid  the  gravel  and  manures  upon  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  and  the  drains,  from  whence  the  horses  conveyed  them. 
The  subsiding  of  this  bog  is  remarkable ;  if  I  should  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  I  think  that  I  should  not  exceed  :  when  I 
first  cut  the  new  river,  the  bog  rose  in  a  hill  between  it  and  the 
old  river  ;  there  is  now  a  fall  the  whole  way,  except  where  the  hill 
stood,  which  is  the  lowest  part.    The  bog  is  now  so  firm  as  to  bear 
a  loaded  cart.    I  sloped  the  sides  of  the  hollows,  where  for  some 
years  I  had  cut  turfs ;  being  advised  to  cut  the  bog  away,  but 
that  would  be  the  work  of  ages  ;  and  where  the  surface  was  cut 
off  proved  most  barren,  and  required  most  manure :  these  hollows 
are  now  little  green  vales  ;  and  posterity  will  puzzle,  as  some  do 
at  present,  to  find  the  cause  of  them.    After  the  first  crops  were 
taken  off,  and  mowed  for  two  or  three  years,  I  observed  little 
tufts  of  heath  began  to  appear  in  the  meadows ;  where  these  ap- 
peared, some  parts  I  tilled  again ;  put  dung  upon  others ;  but 
lime  effectually  banished  them  ;  and  so  did  a  mixture  of  kelp  and 
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ashes,  the  refuse  of  the  bleach-green,  which  proved  the  richest 
manure.  I  spread  river-mud  upon  one  or  two  acres,  which  had 
little  effect,  only  produced  a  sedgey  spirey  grass,  until  dung  was 
laid  over  it ;  marie  had  somewhat  a  better  effect  than  the  river- 
mud,  but  marie,  mixed  with  dung,  proved  very  good  ;  lime,  dung, 
or  kelp  broke  fine  into  powder,  proved  the  best.  I  reclaimed 
above  one  acre,  by  gravelling,  and  laying  a  coat  of  fresh  lime  over 
the  gravel,  and  planted  potatoes  upon  the  lime,  without  any 
dung ;  the  potatoes  were  small,  and  lay  thin  when  dug  out,  but 
the  corn,  which  succeeded  them,  proved  very  good,  and  the  bog 
was  thereby  well-reclaimed.  It  should  be  observed,  that  all  the 
stone  and  gravel  of  this  country  is  lime-stone.  I  tried  to  reclaim 
part  by  burning,  but  the  red  bogs,  which  mine  were,  proved  too 
wet  and  spongy  ;  the  ashes  were  white,  and  so  light  that  they  had 
little  effect.  In  the  manner  I  have  described,  I  reclaimed  about 
five  acres  of  the  south  bog,  which  lay  within  the  navigable  line  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  pursue  my  navigation  into  this  bog,  the 
gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  bog  rising  above  the  level  of  my 
upper  river,  without  considerable  expence,  and  the  addition  of 
another  water  lock,  I  made  a  firm  gravel  road  into  the  bog,  first 
dividing  one  of  the  large  divisions,  made  by  my  father,  by  two 
cross  drains  ten  feet  wide,  into  four  divisions,  which  made  the  bog 
pretty  dry  ;  I  then  laid  dung,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bog,  without  any  gravel  or  other  manures  under : 
I  observe  that  the  crops  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  meadow  following, 
were  full  as  good  as  those  where  the  gravel  was  first  laid  on, 
which  in  wet  bogs  sink  too  suddenly  ;  I  would  therefore  advise, 
and  intend  to  pursue,  the  laying  on  of  gravel  after  the  bog  has 
been  mowed  for  two  or  three  years  :  the  expence  of  gravelling  an 
acre  at  the  first,  is,  at  the  least,  from  four  to  six  pounds ;  and  as 
you  proceed  further  into  the  bog,  the  expence  must  increase ; 
therefore  where  dung  is  to  be  had  in  plenty,  it  is  the  best  material 
for  reclaiming  a  bog ;  but  I  think  that  composts  made  with  lime 
and  earth  mixed,  or  lime  and  moor,  may  answer  the  end  of  dung, 
which  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  tried,  but  intend  so  to  do. 

To  enumerate  several  other  drains  which  I  made  in  the  east 
and  south  bogs,  to  prepare  them  for  reclaiming,  would  prove  too 
tedious.  I  usually  cut  them  ten  feet  wide  ;  but  it  is  difficult  in 
a  wet  bog  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  a  drain  until  the  bog  has  sub- 
sided for  years.  In  making  the  drain,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
from  the  lake  to  the  river,  30  or  40  men  working  in  the  same  part 
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of  the  drain  for  four  or  five  days  without  intermission,  except  at 
night,  could  not  bring  the  drain,  in  the  evenings,  to  be  deeper 
than  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  both  the  overseer  and  men 
were  all  so  out  of  patience,  that  they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  continue  the  work ;  but  as  I  rode  round  the  bog,  I  observed 
that  the  bog  was  subsiding,  and  that  they  were  gaining  the  level, 
though  they  did  not  perceive  it ;  for  the  slush  flung  by  the 
shovels  out  of  the  drain  pressed  down  the  bog  and  squeezed  out 
the  water  into  the  drain  which  ran  off,  as  I  begun  where  the  fall 
lay  ;  the  bog  was  so  soft  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  stand  upon 
boards  as  they  worked,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  :  the  bogs 
which  I  first  reclaimed  are  still  subsiding.  I  had,  the  last  summer, 
32  acres  of  the  bogs,  which  I  have  described,  all  under  tillage  and 
meadow ;  I  also  mowed  ten  acres  of  the  bottoms  on  the  river 
sides,  between  the  reclaimed  bogs ;  and  other  ten  acres  of  bot- 
toms by  the  same  river,  made  meadow  by  banks  cast  up  round 
them,  to  guard  against  floods,  planted  with  alder  and  sallows :  I 
have  six  acres  more  of  the  east  bog  reclaimed  by  a  coat  of  gravel 
only,  never  tilled,  but  reserved  for  pasture ;  but  they  are  far  in- 
ferior to  the  tilled  bogs,  and  will  not  be  meadow  until  covered 
with  other  manure,  and  tilled.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  depth  of 
several  parts  of  my  reclaimed  bogs,  as  my  borer  of  18  feet  long 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  north  and  east  bogs ;  the  south 
bog  is  all  12  and  13  feet  deep:  but  towards  the  verge  they  are 
shallower.  The  navigable  lines  which  I  have  described,  encom- 
pass 31  acres,  except  on  part  of  the  west  side,  where  my  house 
stands  ;  these  I  call  my  garden  or  small  farm,  through  which  the 
old  river  winds  ;  clumps  of  spruce,  fir,  beech  and  alder,  grow  well 
on  the  sides  of  the  new  river,  where  gravel  was  thrown  on  the 
banks  from  the  bottom  when  it  was  first  made  ;  the  broad-leaved 
elm  interspersed  through  the  meadows  reclaimed  from  the  bog, 
also  thrive  ;  I  have  two  small  groves  on  each  side  of  the  water 
lock,  of  a  spontaneous  growth,  from  the  deep  reclaimed  bog,  con- 
sisting of  quicken  or  mountain  ash,  birch,  holly,  and  sallow,  some 
of  which  are  from  17  to  above  20  feet  high.  In  making  my  navi- 
gable line,  which  runs  west  to  the  edge  of  my  lawn,  I  discovered 
by  my  borer  that  a  bed  of  white  marie,  at  the  depth  of  16  feet, 
lay  under  the  north  bog ;  the  bed  of  marie  proved  to  be  five  feet 
thick,  under  which  lay  a  stratum  of  gravel,  from  six  to  nine 
inches  thick,  under  which  stratum  of  gravel  lay  another  bed  of 
marie,  four  feet  thick.    In  the  last  dry  summer,  by  the  aid  of  my 
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screw-pumps,  I  raised  a  great  quantity  of  this  marie,  which  leads 
me  to  claim  a  medal  for  reclaiming  dry  heathy  mountain,  upon 
which,  after  ploughing,  I  spread  the  marie.  But  I  fear  that  I 
have  tired  you,  as  I  have  myself,  and  shall,  for  the  present,  only 
present  my  respects  to  the  Society,  and  assure  you  that  I  am, 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  FRENCH. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  works  were  begun  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  premiums  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to 
reclaim  such  bogs  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  years ;  the  water 
must  have  time  to  ouze  from  sponges,  which  such  bogs  are :  to 
reclaim  them  very  expeditiously  would  exceed  the  expence  of  a 
private  fortune. 

To  the  Rev.  Peter  Chaigneau,  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Society. 

Mr.  French  remarks,  that  the  expence  of  improving  bogs, 
equally  spongy  and  wet,  with  this,  is  very  considerable,  for 
the  drains  will  for  some  time  fill  up  almost  as  fast  as  made. 
When  the  draining  is  finished,  the  main  drains  should  be 
left  five  feet  deep,  and  the  breadth  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  banks  up :  cross  drains,  of  a  smaller  dimension,  must 
be  made,  which,  when  the  bog  is  perfectly  drained,  may  be 
filled  up  again.  As  to  the  expence,  he  observes,  that  it 
must  necessarily  vary  greatly  :  but  the  very  worst  sort  may 
be  completely  done  for  £6  an  acre. 

Manuring  with  gravel,  lime,  or  clay,  may  in  general  be  estimated 
at  £6.  Then  Mr.  French  would  by  all  means  plant  potatoes,  in 
the  trenching  manner,  for  the  sake  of  mixing  the  manure,  which 
is  laid  on  with  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  also  for  the  use  of  the 
trenches,  as  surface  drains.  The  crop  of  potatoes,  if  a  moderate 
quantity  of  dung  is  spread  for  them,  will  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
country,  that  is,  worth  £10  an  acre;  but  if  no  dung,  they  will 
not  more  than  pay  the  expence  of  seed,  planting,  and  taking  up. 
In  the  spring  after,  dig  it  slightly,  level  the  trenches,  and  sow 
oats  ;  the  digging  will  not  cost  more  than  10s.  an  acre.  The 
crop  of  oats  will  be  12  barrels,  or  rye,  will  be  a  great  produce. 
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With  this  corn,  the  grass  seeds  should  be  sown  ;  rye  grass  (lolium 
perenne)  and  white  grass  (Jiolcus  lanatus)  do  well ;  common  hay 
seeds  good.  The  first  year  a  car  must  not  go  on,  but  the  hay 
brought  off  by  men.  The  second  year  it  will  bear  cars,  and  would 
then  let  for  10s.  an  acre,  for  three  years  only  ;  21*.  an  acre  for 
hay.  After  that,  a  fresh  manuring,  with  a  compost  of  lime  and 
earth,  or  lime  and  gravel,  and  then  would  let  at  15*.  If  the  land 
for  potatoes  is  well  dunged,  the  poor  will  pay  £4  an  acre  for  it ; 
and  the  hay,  instead  of  21*.  will  let  at  £3. 

In  relation  to  his  mountain-moor  improvement,  the  state  of 
the  soil  before  improving  was  that  of  continued  heath,  (erica 
vulgaris)  with  great  quantities  of  lime  stones  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  French,  in  the  first  place,  ploughed  it  with  six  bullocks, 
which  did  not  do  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  a  day,  as  the 
roots  of  the  heath  made  it  strong  work.  As  they  turned  up  the 
stones,  or  were  impeded  by  them,  they  were  drawn  away  in  care 
to  make  the  walls.  Left  it  after  the  ploughing  from  half  a  year 
to  a  year,  and  then  broke  it,  cross-ploughed,  and  harrowed  it ;  in 
all  four  ploughings ;  after  the  last,  harrowed  it  smooth,  and 
limed.  Began  with  sixty  barrels  an  acre,  but  increased  it  to  one 
hundred,  and  to  two  hundred,  and  found  the  crops  better  and 
better,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity.  Upon  the  liming  sowed 
the  wheat,  and  harrowed  it  in.  The  crop  has  been  generally 
from  five  to  seven  barrels  an  acre.  The  following  year  either 
barley  or  oats  :  of  barley,  the  crops  have  been  middling,  about 
eight  barrels.  If  oats,  twelve  barrels.  After  either  the  barley 
or  oats,  another  crop  of  oats,  equally  good,  and  with  that  sowed 
hay  seeds,  or  rye  grass  and  clover.  Before  the  improvement  it 
let  at  4*.  9d.  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  if  the  same  heath  was  to 
be  set  out  now,  it  would  be  worth  eight  shillings.  After  the  oats 
above-mentioned,  has  set  it  readily  at  14*.  Dividing  the  lands 
into  divisions  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty -acred  pieces,  clears  them 
of  stones,  and  the  expence  of  the  walls,  is 


*.  d. 


Drawing  the  stones 
Building  dry     .  . 


2  6  per  perch. 
1  1 


If  coped  and  dashed,  the  additional  expence  will  be  . 


3  7 
2  6 


6  1 
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They  are  all  lime-stone  lands,  and  make  very  fine  sheep-walks. 
Before  the  improvement  very  many  sheep  died  on  these  grounds, 
of  the  red-water,  but  since  the  liming  this  has  not  happened  ;  nor 
would  it  before  give  flax,  but  now  very  fine. 

Mr.  French  burns  the  lime  in  perpetual  kilns  with  turf,  laying 
in  the  turf  and  stone  in  layers,  the  same  as  culm,  and  all  expences 
included,  amount  to  Ad.  a  barrel  roach,  of  32  gallons.  Two 
cubical  yards  of  turf  will  burn  one  cubical  yard  of  stone.  If  the 
turf  is  very  good,  one  and  an  half  will  do.  He  tried  French 
kilns,  in  which  he  burned  1,500  and  2,000  barrels,  but  found  it 
very  uncertain,  frequently  having  the  stone  come  out  unburnt. 
A  kiln  of  1,500  barrels,  comes  to  £25,  but  often  it  ran  to  £40 ;  he 
has,  upon  the  whole,  found  it  far  better  to  use  the  other  sort, 
which  are  cheaper,  and  more  certain.  Another  sort  of  mountain 
land,  is  the  wet,  boggy  sort,  one  to  four  feet  deep,  which  he 
improved  by  digging  off  almost  all  the  bog  for  lime  ;  then 
ploughed  it  with  six  bullocks,  and  let  it  to  the  poor  from  a 
guinea  to  thirty  shillings  an  acre,  for  them  to  burn,  harrow,  and 
plant  potatoes  ;  after  which  they  pay  as  much  more  for  a  crop  of 
oats.  Then  limes  it,  takes  another  crop  of  oats,  and  sows  grasses 
with  it;  after  this  improvement,  lets  as  well  as  the  other. 
White  marie,  from  under  a  bog,  Mr.  French  tried,  for  improv- 
ing fourteen  acres  of  dry  mountain  land ;  the  effect  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  lime,  but  more  expensive,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it. 

In  the  year  1744,  when  Mr.  French  came  to  his  estate, 
there  was  no  other  linen  manufacture  than  a  little  handle 
linen,  merely  for  their  own  consumption,  with  no  other 
spinning  than  for  that ;  and  even  for  this,  there  was  not 
more  than  one  loom  in  100  cabbins.  In  1746,  he  under- 
took to  establish  a  better  fabric,  and  with  more  extensive 
views.  He  first  began  by  erecting  spinning  schools,  and 
sowing  flax,  twenty-one  acres  of  which  he  sowed  on  his  own 
account.  The  Linen  Board  gave  at  that  time  one  penny  a 
day  to  all  children  that  went  to  any  spinning  schools,  which 
was  of  use  ;  but  the  providing  flax  Mr.  French  found  of 
the  greatest  use.  In  1749,  he  established  eight  weavers 
and  their  families,  and  the  same  year  built  a  bleach  mill, 
and  formed  a  green ;  and,  to  carry  it  on  to  advantage,  sent  a 
lad  into  the  north,  and  bound  him  apprentice  there,  in 
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order  to  learn  the  whole  business.  Upon  his  return,  he 
managed  the  manufactory  for  Mr.  French,  buying  the  yarn, 
paying  weavers  for  weaving  it  by  the  yard,  bleaching  and 
selling  it.  In  this  manner  it  went  on  for  fifteen  years  ;  but 
as  in  this  state  it  was  dependent  on  Mr.  French's  life,  he 
enabled  this  manager  to  take  the  whole  upon  his  own 
account,  binding  him  to  keep  every  weaver  on  the  estate 
employed,  whatever  might  be  the  number.  The  progress 
of  this  undertaking,  united  with  the  agricultural  improve- 
ments, will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  of  the  Moniva 
estate,  at  different  periods. 

In  1744.  There  were  three  farmers,  and  six  or  eight  shepherds 

and  cow-herds. 

In  1771.  There  were  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  houses,  ninety 
looms,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wheels. 

In  1772.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses,  ninety-three  looms, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  wheels. 

In  1776.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  houses,  ninety-six  looms, 
and  three  hundred  and  seventy  wheels. 

Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  progress  of  a  most  noble 
undertaking  ;  and  I  should  observe,  that  it  is  doubly  bene- 
ficial, from  one  circumstance.  All  these  weavers  are  mere 
cottagers  in  a  town  without  any  land,  except  a  cabbage- 
garden,  by  which  means  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
farming,  but  become  a  market  to  the  farmers  that  surround 
them,  which  is  what  all  manufacturers  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  spreading  over  the  country,  to  the  destruction  of  agri- 
culture. Another  circumstance  in  which  Mr.  French  has 
given  a  new  face  to  Moniva,  and  its  environs,  is  by  planting; 
he  found  a  considerable  wood  of  birch,  which,  being  a 
shabby  tree,  and  not  improving,  he  cut  them  gradually 
down,  and  planted  oak,  elm,  and  beech,  with  various  other 
sorts ;  he  began  this  thirty  years  ago,  and  no  year  passes 
without  his  making  some  new  plantation.  By  properly 
managing  this  wood  of  111  acres,  he  has  made  it  pay  him 
=£150  a  year,  ever  since,  and  there  is  now  more  than  thrice 
the  value  of  timber  in  it,  to  what  there  was  when  he  began. 
Whatever  he  has  planted  has  answered  well,  but  the  growth 
of  the  beech  is  the  greatest.    That  of  the  oak  is  very  great, 
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and  more  nourishing  than  ever  Mr.  French  expected  to  see 
thern  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  broad-leaved  elm 
thrives  very  well  upon  the  bogs,  after  they  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  French  has  tried  most  sorts  of  trees  in  rows  along  the 
hedges,  but  none  of  them  have  succeeded,  the  west  winds 
cut  them  in  pieces  ;  since  which  he  makes  inclosures,  and 
plants  them  thick. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  observing  that  Mr.  French  supports 
a  charter -school  at  his  own  expence,  wherein  are  from  twenty 
to  forty  children,  constantly  supported,  cloathed,  and  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  spin  and  weave. 

Farms  around  Moniva  consist,  principally,  of  large  stock  ones, 
from  200  to  500  acres,  with  very  few  cabbins  upon  them  ;  the 
tillage  of  the  country  is  principally  carried  on  by  villagers,  who 
take  farms  in  partnership.  Mr.  French's  are  generally  from  20 
to  130  acres.  There  will  sometimes  be  from  ten  to  thirty  families 
on  a  farm  of  200  acres ;  but  Mr.  French  finds  that  they  do  not 
thrive  well  if  there  are  more  than  six  families  to  one  farm.  The 
soil  to  the  west  of  Moniva  is  a  lime-stone  gravel,  mixed  with  a 
clay,  some  of  it  upon  clay  :  to  the  east  it  is  a  deeper  and  richer 
clay,  and  lime-stone  all  the  way  to  the  Shannon.  The  whole 
county  lime-stone  except  the  mountainous  tracts  on  the  west, 
beyond  Loch  Carril,  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Loch  Rea. 
Rents  in  this  neighbourhood  rise  generally  from  12s.  to  16s.  except 
old  leases,  which  are  6s.  or  7s.  The  richest  part  of  the  county  is 
between  Lochrea  and  Portumne,  thence  to  Eyre-court,  Clonfert, 
and  Aghrim.  The  third  of  the  county  is  bog,  lake,  and  unim- 
proved mountain ;  but  most  of  the  latter  yields  some  trifling 
rent ;  the  whole  third  perhaps  three-pence  an  acre ;  the  other 
two -thirds,  12s.  at  an  average.  The  Isles  of  Arran  contain 
7,000  acres,  belong  to  John  Digby,  Esq ;  and  let  at  about  £2,000 
a  year.  The  great  tract  of  mountain  is  the  three  baronies  of 
Eyre  Connaught,  Ross,  Ballynahinch  and  Moycullen  ;  they  are 
forty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  are  in  general  unculti- 
vated. The  principal  proprietors  are,  Robert  Martin,  Esq; 
Thomas  French,  of  Moycullen,  Esq;   and  Patrick  Blake,  Esq; 

of  Drum ;   Lynch,  of  Barna ;   Geohagen,  Esq;  of 

Bowown ;   Lynch,  Esq;  Drumrong ;  Sir  John  O'Flaharty, 

&c.  Mr.  Martin  has  the  largest  tract ;  he  has  let  to  Mr.  Popham, 
14,000  Irish  acres,  for  three  lives,  at  no  rent  at  all ;  then  three 
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lives  more  at  £150  a  year;  and  after  them  for  sixty-one  years, 
at  the  same  rent ;  and  Mr.  Pophain  has  some  men  at  work  upon 
improving,  from  England  and  Leinster.  There  is  lime-stone 
gravel  upon  a  part  of  the  land,  but  not  generally  in  Eyre  Con- 
naught,  any  more  than  lime-stone  ;  at  least  according  to  common 
report. 

Courses  of  Crops  about  Moniva. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Bere.    3.  Oats.    4.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Flax.    3.  Oats.    4.  Oats. 

There  are  some  good  tillage  farmers  towards  the  Shannon,  who 
sow  grass  seeds.  They  also  sow  successive  crops  till  the  land  is 
exhausted,  and  leave  it  for  some  time  to  graze  itself.  No 
ploughing  or  harrowing  by  the  tail,  nor  any  burning  the  corn 
instead  of  threshing ;  but  these  practices  were  very  common  30 
years  ago.  The  measure  of  potatoes  is  the  barrel  of  42  stone  ; 
five  plant  an  acre,  the  average  price  6s.  or  Ss.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  ;  to  10a\  or  \2s.  at  the  latter  end.  The  average 
produce  25  barrels,  or  £10.  Oats  yield  about  8  barrels.  Of 
flax,  a  hogshead  sows  2  acres.  It  is  but  lately  that  they  have 
saved  their  seed,  but  it  is  now  coming  in;  a  good  common  crop 
is  4  cwt.  of  scutched  ilax,  and  the  medium  price  40$.  a  cwt. 
There  are  considerable  improvements  of  mountain,  and  some  of 
bog,  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the  poor  villagers.  They  dig 
and  burn  the  mountain,  and  get  by  that  means  very  fine  potatoes 
without  dung,  paying  20s.  an  acre  for  it.  If  they  have  the  land 
to  themselves,  they  will,  after  the  potatoes,  get  good  wheat,  and 
after  that,  several  crops  of  oats,  till  the  land  is  exhausted.  These 
village  farmers,  1  remarked,  as  I  went  through  the  country,  were 
industrious  in  forming  composts  of  boggy  moor,  turf,  and  lime- 
stone, with  what  dung  they  can  raise.  They  were  now  making 
ready  against  the  winter's  dung;  these  are  for  potatoes  the 
following  spring,  and  they  find  it  answers  so  well  that  the  practice 
increased  very  fast.  Such  of  them  as  are  near  the  bogs,  Mr. 
French  gives  the  bog  to  them  for  10  years  rent  free,  and  then 
they  pay  him  10s.  an  acre  for  it.  They  drain  them,  manure  with 
lime-stone  gravel  and  a  little  dung,  and  plant  potatoes,  getting 
fine  crops  and  good  corn  afterwards.  In  one  of  the  bogs  which 
a  village  was  cutting  away,  the  men  called  Mr.  French  to  it,  to 
shew  him  the  old  ridge  and  furrow  at  the  bottom,  and  he  found 
them  perfect.    It  was  4  feet  deep  :  that  this  country  was  once 
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generally  cultivated,  there  are  other  signs.  There  are  vast 
numbers  of  lime-stone  gravel  pits  among  the  [mountain  heathy 
lands,  though  there  is  not  the  least  tradition  when  they  were 
used. 

The  principal  stock  in  this  country  is  sheep  for  breeding,  the 
sale  being  wethers,  which  they  sell  fat  at  Ballinasloe ;  and  wool, 
of  which  they  clip  from  the  ewes  4  lb.  and  from  the  wethers  5  lb. 
sells  now  at  above  Is.  a  lb.  Mr.  French  remembers  the  price  of 
wool,  50  years  ago,  at  6s.  and  7s.  a  stone  ;  1744  was  reckoned  a 
very  high  year,  and  he  sold  27  bags,  at  10s.  6d.  a  stone  ;  but  as 
he  got  out  of  stock,  he  has  not  since  had  more  than  two  bags.  In 
1745,  &c.  it  fell  to  Ss.  a  stone.  The  great  rise  of  the  price  of 
wool,  Mr.  French  attributes  to  the  low  price  of  spinning  and  the 
increase  of  tillage.  The  stock  farmers,  who  are  good  managers, 
all  have  two  farms,  one  as  a  dry  one,  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
winter,  and  another  in  the  deeper  richer  lands  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  for  summer  feeding  and  fatting.  Three  year  old 
wethers,  from  the  light  soils  here,  sell  at  from  15s.  to  25s.  each. 
It  is  reckoned  good  land  here  that  will  support  three  sheep  per 
acre  the  whole  year  round.  The  system  of  grazing  is  to  buy 
yearlings,  at  from  35s.  to  £3  3s.  and  sell  out  at  four  year  old,  at 
from  £4  4s.  to  £6  6s.  They  sometimes  sell  them  at  three 
year  old. 

They  plough  with  horses,  but  the  gentlemen  mostly  with 
oxen ;  they  have  not  the  Mayo  custom,  of  walking  back- 
wards before  them,  nor  do  they  harness  them  all  abreast, 
but  two  and  two.  They  winnow  all  their  corn  in  the  field 
to  blow  away  the  chaff.  They  will  take  a  grazing  farm, 
with  three  years'  rent,  for  stock.  Land  sells  at  21  years' 
purchase.  The  rents  have  fallen  since  1772,  but  are  now 
rising,  from  the  great  price  of  wool,  black  cattle,  and  linen. 
Tythes  are  compounded  by  the  proctors  with  gentlemen, 
but  they  screw  up  the  poor  people  to  the  utmost.  There 
are  still  many  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  hire  large 
tracts  of  land  in  order  to  re-let  at  advanced  rents.  Popula- 
tion increases  greatly,  yet  many  of  them  live  very  poorly 
upon  potatoes  and  water,  with  some  oatmeal.  There  are 
many  that  have  no  cows,  only  a  house  and  a  garden.  The 
grass  of  a  cow  is  30s.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  at 
Moniva;  there  they  have  all  cows,  and  are  very  rarely  with- 
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out  milk.  Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  an  acre,  20a.  building 
the  cabbin  for  themselves ;  and  30s.  if  it  is  built  for 
them.  There  were  many  emigrants  from  Galway  to 
America,  but  only  of  tlie  loose  idle  people.  The  general 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  about  Moniva  chiefly 
Protestant. 

Mr.  Andrew  French,  of  Rathone  G-alway,  who  I  met  at 
Moniva,  favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars.  At 
Gal  way  there  is  a  salmon  fishery,  which  lets  at  <£200  a 
year ;  and  in  the  bay  of  Galway  they  have  a  considerable 
herring  fishery.  There  are  belonging  to  the  town  200  to 
250  boats,  40  or  50  of  which  are  employed  in  the  spring 
fishery,  for  cod,  hake,  mackarel,  &c.  <fcc.  These  boats  are 
from  4  to  6  tons,  some  9  tons.  They  cost  building,  £20  a 
boat,  and  the  nets  and  tackle,  <£15 ;  the  nets  are  of  hemp, 
tanned  with  bark.  There  are  five  or  six  men  to  a  boat ; 
they  fish  by  shares,  dividing  into  sixty  :  they  have  had  this 
fishery  time  immemorial.  The  plenty  of  fish  has  decreased 
these  15  years.  A  middling  night's  take  is  5,000  fish ;  all 
they  get  is  sold  into  the  country,  and  the  demand  is  so  far 
from  being  answered,  that  many  cargoes  are  brought  in 
from  the  north.  The  fish  sell  at  Is.  4s.  to  2*.  2c?.  a 
hundred  ;  but  the  men  are  far  from  being  industrious  in 
the  business :  some  weeks  they  do  not  go  out  twice. 

On  the  coast  of  1  Conna  Marra  there  is,  from  the  10th  of 
April  to  the  10th  of  May,  a  fishery  of  sun-fish,  which  is  done 
by  the  herring  boats.  It  is  not  by  shares,  but  the  owners  of 
the  boats  hire  the  men  for  the  fishery.  One  fish  is  reckoned 
worth  .£5  and  if  a  boat  takes  three  fish  in  the  month,  it  is 
reckoned  good  luck.  There  are  40  or  50  boats  employed  on 
this.  Along  the  whole  bay  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
kelp  burnt ;  3,000  tons  are  annnally  exported  from  Galway: 
the  present  price  is  40s.  to  50s.  a  ton.  The  shore  is  let  with 
the  land  against  it,  and  is  what  the  people  pay  their  rent 
by.  They  use  a  great  quantity  of  sea-weed,  drove  in  by 
storms,  for  manuring  land.  In  November  they  carry  it  on, 
the  field  being  ready  marked  out  in  beds  for  potatoes,  and 
leaving  it  on  them  ;  it  rots  against  the  planting  season,  and 
gives  them  great  crops.  They  also  do  this  with  fern,  cutting 

1  Conncmara,  West  Galway. 
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it  in  autumn,  and,  laving  it  on  to  the  beds,  get  good  crops. 
The  poor  people  near  G-alway  are  very  industrious  in  buying 
the'sullage  [of  the  streets  of  that  town  ;  they  give  3ti.  for  a 
horse  load  of  Wo  baskets,  and  carry  it  three  miles. 

One  circumstance,  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  the  town  of  Galway  can  instance.  Mr. 
Andrew  French  of  that  place,  sixteen  years  ago,  imported  the 
first  cargo  of  flax  seed  of  300  hogsheads,  and  could  only  sell  100 
of  them,  whereas  now  the  annual  importation  rises  from  1,500 
to  2,300.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  20  looms  in  Galway, 
now  there  are  180.  They  make  coarse  sheetings  seven-eighths 
wide,  at  9^d.  to  lid.  a  yard;  dowlas,  28  inches  wide,  at  7d. 
Osnaburgs  at  7c?.  also.  There  are  8  or  9  bleach-greens  in  the 
county,  but  they  bleach,  generally  speaking,  only  for  the  country 
consumption :  the  great  bulk  of  the  linens  are  sent  green  to 
Dublin.  In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Lochrea,1  there  are 
300  looms  employed  on  linens  that  are  called  Zochreas,  of  28 
inches  in  width,  which  sell  at  7d.  a  yard.  All  the  flax  worked 
in  the  county  is,  generally  speaking,  raised  in  it.  The  yarn  spun 
is  pound  yarn,  not  done  into  hanks  at  all.  Very  many  weavers 
are  in  the  towns,  without  having  any  land  more  than  a  cabbage 
garden.  The  linen  and  yarn  of  the  whole  county  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  £40,000  a  year. 

September  3d,  left  Moniva,  and  took  the  road  to  "Wood- 
lawn,1  the  seat  of  Frederick  Trench,  Esq;  passed  many  bogs 
of  considerable  size,  perfectly  improveable,  and  without  the 
imcommon  exertions  I  have  just  described.  None  could  be 
more  anxious  for  my  information  than  Mr.  Trench. 

Woodlawn  is  a  seat  improved  entirely  in  the  modern 
English  taste,  and  is  as  advantageous  a  copy  of  it  as  I  have 
any  where  seen.  The  house  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  rising 
ground,  which  looks  over  a  lawn  swelling  into  gentle  in- 
equalities ;  through  these  a  small  stream  is  converted  into 
a  large  river,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  the  taste  of 
"the  owner;  it  comes  from  behind  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  pretty  cottage  hid  by  plantation,  and  flows  into 
a  largo  mass  of  wood  in  front  of  the  house:  the  grounds, 

1  Loughrea,  co.  Galway. 

2  Woodlawn,  between  At  henry  and  Ballinasloe,  co.  Galway. 
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which  form  the  banks  of  this  water,  are  pleasing,  and  are 
prettily  scattered  with  clumps  and  single  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  margin  of  wood.  The  house  is  an  excellent 
one,  so  well  contrived,  that  the  same  disposition  of  apart- 
ments would  be  agreeable  upon  almost  any  scale  of 
building. 

Mr.  Trench's  improvements  of  bog  made  me  solicitous  to  view 
them ;  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a  full  account,  which  is 
as  follow.  The  first  method  of  improving  he  took  was  with  a  bog 
of  12  acres,  exceedingly  wet,  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  16  feet  deep 
to  his  knowledge,  but  he  never  yet  was  able  to  measure  it  to  the 
bottom.  A  red  bog,  of  a  light  fuzzy  substance,  like  a  bed  of  tow, 
which  would  not  burn  in  turf ;  no  other  product  than  bog  berries. 
Part  of  it  so  very  wet,  that  he  could  not  cut  the  drains  at  first  wider 
than  four  feet  and  two  spits  deep ;  repeated  this  before  the  hard 
frost  of  1765  ;  had  yet  made  no  progress,  it  being  almost  as  wet 
as  ever :  but  took  advantage  of  that  frost,  to  cover  the  ice  two 
inches  thick  with  clayey  gravel ;  when  the  thaw  came,  the  gravel 
sunk,  and  pressed  out  the  water.  The  expence  of  this  manuring 
was  £3  10.?.  an  acre.  This  gravelling  had  such  an  effect,  that  in 
the  May  following  about  half  of  it  bore  horses  with  baskets,  for 
carrying  on  dung,  and  where  it  would  not  bear  them,  it  was 
carried  on  by  men.  The  quantity  six  bushels  to  the  square 
perch,  and  immediately  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  common 
trenching  manner.  The  crop,  per  acre,  40  barrels  each  ;  44 
stone,  at  Ss.  each.  Levelled  the  potatoe  trenches  in  digging  for 
barley,  in  doing  which  attended  minutely  to  not  burying  the 
manure ;  this  digging  cost  30s.  an  acre,  and  the  barley  covered 
with  the  spade,  which  they  do  very  fast,  and  the  expence  included 
in  the  30s.  The  crop  of  barley  10  barrels  an  acre,  at  8s.  After 
this  crop,  took  no  more  trouble  with  it ;  very  rich  and  luxuriant 
grass  sprang  up  directly,  and  would  let  readily  in  meadow,  at  20s. 
but  part  of  it  in  a  few  years  would  let  at  £2.  Two  acres  of  it 
were  not  perfectly  reclaimed ;  it  was  of  the  moory  nature  ;  dug 
and  burnt  it,  and  put  in  turneps,  the  crop  very  good  :  then  dug 
it  for  barley,  the  produce  14  barrels  an  acre,  and  the  meadow 
very  good  ever  since.  I  was  over  it,  and  found  it  a  perfect  im- 
provement ;  the  hay  was  fine,  the  herbage  good,  and  carried  the 
complete  appearance  of  a  meadow,  except  in  the  drains,  where 
the  heath  still  appears. 
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Number  2. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  spungy  fungous  bog,  from  8  to  16  feet 
deep,  had  been  cut  into  very  great  turf  holes,  which  holes, 
though  they  held  water,  and  had  drowned  many  a  cow,  yet  had 
so  far  drained  the  bog  as  to  make  the  less  draining  necessary ; 
effected  it,  and  then  levelled  the  holes  ;  but  as  they  sunk  much, 
levelled  them  a  second  time.  Upon  this,  took  the  advantage  of 
a  frost  to  manure  it  with  clay  and  gravel,  at  £2  105.  an  acre  ; 
then  dunged  a  part  with  the  quantity  mentioned  already,  and  the 
rest  of  it  manured  with  the  ashes  of  moor,  which  burnt  yellow. 
Upon  this  manuring,  planted  potatoes ;  the  crop  £10  an  acre, 
pretty  equal,  being  as  good  after  the  ashes  as  after  the  dung. 
After  the  potatoes,  levelled  the  trenches,  and  dug  it  and  sowed 
wheat ;  the  crop  6  barrels  an  acre  ;  barley  10  barrels,  oats  9 
barrels :  then  left  it  for  meadow,  the  value  £2  an  acre. 

Numbek  3. 

Another  piece  of  bog  the  same  sort,  light  and  spungy  ;  drained, 
and  then  manured  with  clayey  lime-stone  gravel,  mixed  with 
ditch  earth.  In  the  summer  planted  potatoes  ;  the  crop  15  bar- 
rels an  acre :  then  dug  for  oats,  6  barrels  an  acre,  meadow  ever 
since,  and  perfectly  good,  would  let  at  £1  105.  an  acre. 

Number  4. 

Another  bog  of  the  same  sort  perfectly  well  drained,  manured 
with  lime,  80  barrels  an  acre,  at  4id.  a  barrel ;  planted  potatoes  ; 
the  crop  not  worth  digging ;  dug  it  for  oats,  the  crop  not  worth 
reaping :  then  left  it  in  grass,  which  was  indifferent,  not  worth 
more  than  5s.  an  acre. 

Number  5. 

Another  experiment  was  on  the  same  sort  of  bog,  which,  when 
well  drained,  was  manured  in  spring  with  lime-stone  gravel,  and 
then  with  marie  instead  of  dung,  and  planted  with  potatoes  ;  the 
crop  £4  an  acre :  then  dug  it  for  oats  ;  the  crop  6  barrels,  and 
then  left  to  grass  ;  worth  £1  5s.  an  acre. 
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Number  6. 

Another  experiment,  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  lime 
laid  instead  of  marie  :  the  effect  in  every  respect  on  a  par  with 
the  marie.  Neither  of  them  yielded  half  the  produce  which  dung 
or  ashes  would  have  done. 

Number  7. 

Another  bog  of  the  same  sort  was,  after  draining,  manured 
with  lime-stone  gravel,  and  then  with  the  scowering  of  ditches 
and  earth,  to  the  amount  of  3j  inches  deep  on  the  surface: 
expence  in  all  £4  an  acre.  Then  left,  and  nothing  more  done  to 
it;  very  good  grass  came  the  next  season,  worth  for  grazing  18*. 
an  acre. 

Number  8. 

Another  spongy  bog  drained,  and  then  well  gravelled,  at 
£2  105.  Left  so  for  three  years  ;  scarce  any  grass  came,  the 
heath  still  remaining :  planted  potatoes  on  it  without  any  dung 
or  other  additional  manure  ;  the  crop  £4  an  acre  ;  then  dug  it 
smooth,  and  nothing  sown  in  it,  but  came  immediately  to  very 
good  pasture,  worth  15$.  an  acre. 

Mr.  French  recommends,  from  his  experience,  the  following 
mode  of  improving  bogs  :  first,  the  great  object  is  draining;  main 
drains  should  be  made  on  each  side  the  bog,  near  the  firm  land ; 
these  cuts  should  be  six  feet  deep  and  eight  wide,  and  will  cost 
Is.  a  perch.  Then  cross  drains  from  main  drain  to  main  drain,  at 
from  5  to  10  perch  from  one  to  the  other,  at  three  feet  deep  and 
four  wide,  at  the  expence  of  3J.  a  perch.  Here  is  the  first  year's 
work.  The  next  year  go  into  all  the  drains  and  sink  them, 
which  will  cost  \d.  a  perch  :  if  a  frost  comes,  carry  on  the  lime- 
stone gravel,  let  it  be  a  coat  of  two  inches  thick  ;  if  three  it  will 
be  better;  two  inches  will  cost  £3  if  not  carried  farther  than  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  if  carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  will  cost 
£4  10^.,  if  half  a  mile,  £6  15s.,  if  a  mile  £9.  Prefers  the  clayey 
lime-stone  gravel  to  every  other  manure  :  if  that  is  not  to  be  had, 
clay  ;  and  if  not  clay,  other  gravel  ;  if  no  gravel  or  clay,  then 
lime  ;  if  nothing  else,  then  the  light  marie  under  bogs.  Upon 
this  manuring  spread  a  compost,  one-third  dung,  one-third  ditch 
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earth,  and  one-third  lime-stone  gravel,  nine  bushels  to  the  square 
perch ;  if  dung  only,  six  ;  and  upon  that  plant  potatoes  in  the 
common  manner.  The  crop  will,  on  an  average,  be  30  barrels, 
at  85.  or  £12  an  acre.  The  poor  people  will  readily  give  three 
or  four  guineas  an  acre  for  liberty  to  plant  them.  Upon 
this  crop  of  potatoes  spread  two  bushels  of  dung  more  to  the 
perch,  and  plant  a  second  crop  of  potatoes,  making  the  furrows 
where  the  ridges  were,  and  make  the  ridges  of  both  crops  nine 
feet  wide,  and  the  trenches  four.  This  crop  of  potatoes  will  be 
full  as  good  as  the  first.  Then  dig  it,  levelling  the  trenches, 
scooping  the  sides,  to  fill  up  with,  and  the  manured  part  on  the 
surface ;  sow  barley ;  the  crop  will  be  12  barrels  on  an  average  ; 
with  this  barley  sow  grass  seeds,  and  it  will  immediately  be  worth 
for  meadow  £1  10s.  Let  this  go  on  for  seven  years  ;  then  give 
it  a  light  gravelling,  at  £1  10s.  an  acre  ;  dung  it  four  bushels  per 
perch  ;  plant  potatoes,  £12  an  acre  ;  then  barley  14  barrels  ;  and 
then  meadow  worth  40s.  In  this  circumstance  of  letting  meadow 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  they  will  hire  it  at  great  prices,  such 
as  minuted,  but  the  same  lands  would  not  let  at  more  than  18s. 
upon  a  lease ;  for  in  one  case  you  stand  the  chance  of  keeping 
the  land  to  its  present  heart,  and  in  the  other  the  tenant  has  that 
chance. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be  mentioned,  the  skin 
of  the  turf  should  not  be  broken  for  some  years  by  heavy  cattle  ; 
for  wherever  they  make  a  hole,  the  rushes  grow  at  once,  which 
cannot  be  easily  destroyed.  Mr.  French  does  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  keep  an  improved  bog  under  grass,  as  he  has 
found  by  experience,  that  the  more  they  are  cultivated  the  better 
they  grow.  In  the  winter  he  feeds  his  reclaimed  bogs  with 
sheep ;  they  have  a  perpetual  spring  of  grass  all  through  that 
season,  and  are  of  a  nature  so  contrary  to  that  of  rotting  sheep, 
that  they  will  recover  those  which  are  threatened  with  that  dis- 
temper. 

He  has  planted  several  large  clumps  in  his  reclaimed  bogs,  and 
has  found  that  almost  every  kind  of  tree  thrives  well  in  them  :  I 
thought  the  spruce  fir  seemed  to  get  up  the  quickest,  but  all  of 
them  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 
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Calculation  of  improving  a  square  mile  upon  the  preceding  plan. 


9  miles  of  main  drains. 
64  miles  cross  ditto. 


2,881  perches  of  main  drains,  at  25   288    0  0 

20,480  perches  of  cross  drains,  at  6d   511199 

Two  miles  of  road,  10  feet  wide,  at  £75    150    0  0 

Gravelling,  on  an  average  of  the  distance,  £6  per  acre  .  3,840    0  0 

Labour  on  the  dunging,  40s.  per  acre   1,280    0  0 

6,009  19  9 

Deduct  rent  of  the  land  for  potatoes,  at  £3    1,920    0  0 


4,149  19  9 

Manuring  second  crop  of  potatoes,  labour  20s.  an  acre  .       640    0  0 


4,789  19  9 

Deduct  rent  for  potatoes,  as  before                                  1,920  0  0 

2,869  19  9 

Levelling  and  digging  for  the  barley,  30s.  an  acre     .    .       960  0  0 


£3,829  19  9 

A  barrel  an  acre  of  barley  seed,  8s.  an  acre   256    0  0 

Reaping,  harvesting,  and  threshing,  20s.  an  acre  .    .    .       640    0  0 


4,725  19  0 

Deduct  the  value  of  the  crop,  9  barrels,  at  85. — £3  12s. 

an  acre   2,304    0  0 


Remain,  total  expences  of  the  improvement     ....  £2,421  19  9 

Rent  of  640  acres,  at  16s.  an  acre,  £512,  which  income  is  £21  per  cent, 
for  the  expenditure  of  £2,421. 

Several  very  great  deductions  are  made  in  this  account, 
because  the  bos:  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  large  one. 
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Mr.  Trench  buys  in  year-old  bullocks  and  some  spayed  heifers, 
at  £1  15s.  each;  sells  them  out  at  three-years  old,  good  stores, 
but  not  fat,  at  £6  3s.  on  an  average.  He  has  930  sheep,  consist- 
ing of  300  ewes,  180  lambs,  270  yearlings  and  two-year  olds,  and 
180  fat  sheep.  The  annual  slaughter  and  sale  is  180  fat  wethers, 
at  £1  3s. — 60  culled  ewes,  at  15s.  In  order  to  save  dung  for  his 
bog  improvement,  he  has  cut  a  large  drain  from  his  yards  and 
stables  through  the  garden,  paved  it,  and  keeps  it  filled  with  bog 
earth,  and  all  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  &c.  running  into  it,  makes 
an  excellent  compost  for  the  gardener. 

Average  rent  of  the  improved  part  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
14s.  an  acre.  About  Woodlawn  14s.  to  18s.  The  soil  all  lime- 
stone gravel,  or  lime-stone  fine  sound  land.  The  size  of  farms 
varies  ;  there  are  many  small  ones  of  from  30  to  100  acres,  part 
grazing  and  part  tillage ;  also  many  stock  ones,  up  to  1,000  and 
1,500  acres  ;  and  these  graziers  re-let  to  the  cabbins  part  of  it  at 
a  very  high  rent,  by  whom  are  carried  on  most  of  the  tillage  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Trench  remarks,  that  if  good  land  is  let  to  the 
poor  people,  they  are  sure  to  destroy  it ;  but  give  them  heath,  or 
what  is  bad,  and  they  will  make  it  good. 

1.  Potatoes  on  the  grass.  2.  Summer  fallow.  3.  Wheat. 
4.  Oats.    5.  Oats.    6.  Lay  out. — JSTo  seeds. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
1.  Potatoes  on  grass.  2.  Gravel  and  fallow.  3.  Wheat. 
4/  Barley.    5.  Oats.    6.  Leave  it  for  grass. 


7  1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Lay  out. 

Average  produce  of  potatoes,  30  barrels,  at  42  stone,  at  8s.  or 
£12.  Of  wheat,  8  barrels,  at  20  stone.  Of  barley,  12  barrels,  at 
16  stone.     Of  oats,  12  barrels,  at  14  stone. 

Every  poor  man  sows  some  flax,  but  still  they  do  not  raise 
enough  for  their  spinning,  for  that  is  universal.  Lime- stone 
gravel  is  the  general  manure.  ~No  lime,  though  it  is  every  where 
to  be  had ;  the  price  to  burn  is  4d.  a  barrel  of  3  bushels  roach. 
Every  cabbin  has  eight  or  nine  acres,  and  two  or  three  cows,  or 
two  cows  and  one  horse ;  and  about  half  have  horses,  two  or 
three  pigs,  and  many  poultry  ;  half  a  rood  of  flax,  one  acre  pota- 
toes, or  half  at  a  medium.  They  live  on  potatoes,  oats,  or  barley 
bread,  or  butter ;  like  oats  much  better.  Their  circumstances 
are  much  improved  in  20  years.  They  pay  rent  12s.  to  14s.  an 
acre  for  their  lands. 
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September  4th,  to  Kiltartan,1  the  seat  of  Eobert  Gregory, 
Esq.  who  is  engaged  in  pursuits  which,  if  well  imitated, 
will  improve  the  face  of  the  country  not  a  little.  He  has 
built  a  large  house  with  numerous  offices,  and  taken  5  or 
600  acres  of  land  into  his  own  hands,  which  I  found  him 
improving  with  great  spirit.  Walling  was  his  first  object, 
of  which  he  has  executed  many  miles  in  the  most  perfect 
manner :  his  dry  ones,  6  feet  high,  3  feet  and  a  half  thick 
at  bottom,  and  20  inches  at  top,  cost  2s.  6d.  the  perch, 
running  measure.  Piers  in  mortar,  with  a  gate  and  irons 
complete,  £1  14s.  Walls  in  mortar,  five  feet  high,  cost  6s. 
a  perch.  He  has  fixed  two  English  bailiffs  on  his  farm,  one 
for  accounts  and  overlooking  his  walling  and  other  busi- 
ness ;  and  another  from  Norfolk,  for  introducing  the  turnep 
husbandry;  he  has  12  acres  this  year;  and  what  par- 
ticularly pleased  me,  I  saw  some  Irishmen  hoeing  them  \  the 
Norfolk  man  had  taught  them  ;  and  I  was  convinced  in  a 
moment,  that  these  people  would  by  practice  soon  attain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  perfection  in  it.  The  soil  around  is  all 
a  dry  sound  good  lime-stone  land,  and  lets  from  10s.  to  12s. 
an  acre,  some  at  more.  It  is  in  general  applied  to  sheep. 
Mr.  Gregory  has  a  very  noble  nursery,  from  which  he  is 
making  plantations,  which  will  soon  be  a  great  ornament 
to  the  country. 


Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  at  Drummoland. — Cyder  orchards. — Condition  of 
the  people. — Wool-smuggling. — View  of  the  Shannon. — Limerick. — 
Prosperity  and  progress. — Mr.  Aid  worth  at  Annsgrove. — Labourers 
claiming  to  be  of  ancient  family  and  dispossessed  of  their  estates. — 
Doneraile. — Collieries  at  Kanturk. — Mr.  Jephson  at  Mallow. 


Lucius  O'Brien,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  repeatedly  assiduous  to  procure  me  every 
sort  of  information.  I  should  remark,  as  I  have  now  left 
Galway,  that  that  county,  from  entering  it  in  the  road  to 

1  Kiltartan,  near  Gort,  South  Galway. 

2  Dromoland  Castle,  near  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  co.  Clare. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 


Drummoland,2  the  seat  of  Sir 
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ruam  till  leaving  it  to-day,  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
inferior  to  most  of  the  parts  I  have  travelled  in  Ireland  in 
point  of  beauty :  there  are  not  mountains  of  a  magnitude 
bo  make  the  view  striking,  It  is  perfectly  free  from  woods, 
md  even  trees,  except  about  gentlemen's  houses,  nor  has  it 
i  variety  in  its  face.  I  do  not,  however,  speak  without 
exception ;  I  passed  some  tracts  which  are  chearful. 
Drummoland  has  a  pleasing  variety  of  grounds  about  the 
bouse  ;  it  stands  on  a  hill  gently  rising  from  a  lake  of  24 
acres,  in  the  middle  of  a  noble  wood  of  oak,  ash,  poplar, 
&c.  three  beautiful  hills  rise  above  it,  over  which  the 
plantations  spread  in  a  varied  manner ;  and  these  hills 
command  very  fine  views  of  the  great  rivers  Fergus  and 
Shannon  at  their  junction,  being  each  of  them  a  league 
wide.  For  the  following  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien. 

Average  rent  of  the  county  of  Clare,  5s.  The  bad  tracts  of 
land  in  the  county,  are  the  east  mountains,  part  of  the  Barony 
of  Burrin,  and  the  great  peninsula,  which  forms  the  north  shore  of 
the  Shannon.  Great  tracts  are  let  at  nothing  at  all,  but  there  are 
20,000  acres  from  Paradise  hill,  along  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  to 
Limerick,  which  let  at  20?.  an  acre.  These  lands  are  called  the 
corcasses.  The  soil  of  them  is  either  a  rich  black  loam,  or  a  deep 
rich  blue  clay ;  and  all  the  higher  lands  are  lime-stone,  or  lime- 
stone gravel.  The  mountains  are  generally  grit-stone.  The 
3ize  of  farms  is  various.  Captain  Tim.  Macnamara  farms  7,000 
acres,  but  part  in  other  counties.  Mr.  Singleton,  4,000  acres.  A 
farm  of  £300  a  year  is  a  very  small  one  ;  £500  a  year  middling ; 
this  is  speaking  of  stock-farms.  The  tillage  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  by  little  farmers,  from  £20  to  £100  a  year ;  but  most 
3f  it  by  the  poor  labourers,  who  are  generally  under-tenants,  not 
holding  of  the  landlords.    The  courses  of  crops  are, 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
3.  Oats.    7.  Lay  it  out  to  grass. 

1.  Beans.  2.  Bere.  3.  Barley.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oats. 
3.  Oats.    7.  Oats.    8.  Lay  it  out,  or  beans  again. 

Of  wheat  they  sow  10  to  15  stone  an  acre ;  the  crop,  in  the 
^orcass  grounds,  8  barrels,  in  the  other  lands  5  or  6 ;  20  stone  to 
ihe  barrel.  Potatoes  they  measure  by  the  barrel  of  48  stone  : 
they  plant  6  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  produce  50  barrels. 
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They  never  plant  them  on  the  corcass  lands,  for  they  will  not 
grow  there.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Shepperton,  has  had  100  barrels 
per  acre ;  the  favourite  sorts  are  the  apple,  the  Castania,  the 
Buck,  being  a  species  of  the  Howard.  They  fat  pigs  on  them  ; 
but,  what  much  amazed  me,  was  fattening  hogs  on  grass,  which 
they  do  very  generally,  and  make  them  as  fat  as  a  bullock,  but 
put  them  up  to  beans  for  three  weeks  to  harden  the  fat.  Of 
barley  they  sow  14  stone  an  acre,  and  get  six  barrels,  at  32  stone 
each.  Bere,  two  rowed  barley,  called  English  here,  and  four 
rowed,  called  Dutch,  and  of  these  the  bere  yields  best.  Mr. 
Singleton  has  had  40  barrels  of  bere  per  acre,  each  16  stone  on 
the  corcass  land.  Of  oats  they  sow  21  stone  to  the  acre,  and  get 
12  barrels,  on  an  average  14  stone  each  ;  and  on  the  corcass  land 
16.  Of  beans  they  sow  35  stone  to  the  acre,  sow  them  on  the 
green  sod  soon  after  Christmas,  and  plough  them  in  ;  never  hand- 
hoe  or  weed  them :  the  average  crop  20  barrels,  at  20  stone ;  30 
the  greatest ;  they  are  used  for  home  consumption  in  dear  years, 
and  for  exportation  in  cheap.  The  poor  people  make  bread  of 
them,  and  eat  them  boiled,  and  they  prefer  a  bushel  of  them  to  a 
bushel  of  wheat ;  but  they  will  not  eat  them,  except  in  a  scarcity. 
No  pease  sown,  but  rape  in  considerable  quantities  in  mountain 
grounds,  or  boggy,  both  of  which  are  burnt  for  it.  They  plough 
the  furrow  very  shallow,  and  burn  it :  they  never  feed  it.  The 
crop  of  seed  8  barrels,  at  16  ft.  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  18,9.  a  barrel, 
generally  from  14s.  to  17 s.  It  is  pressed  into  oil  at  the  mills  of 
Six  Mile  Bridge  and  Scariff,1  near  Killaloe  ;  but  the  greatest  part 
is  bought  up  by  the  merchants  of  Limerick  for  exportation  for 
Holland,  and  last  year  some  part  of  it  had  been  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  which  passed  last  sessions. 
The  rape  cakes  are  all  exported  to  England  for  manure :  the 
price  of  them  at  45s.  or  42s.  per  ton.  The  rape  and  the  bean 
straw  are  burnt  to  ashes  for  the  soap  boilers  ;  and  Mr.  Singleton 
has  a  kiln  contrived  on  purpose  for  burning  lime  with  it,  collect- 
ing the  ashes  at  the  same  time  that  the  lime  is  burnt.  No  clover 
is  sown,  except  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien.  Flax  is  sown  in  small 
quantities  by  the  poor  people  for  their  own  consumption ;  and 
some  yarn  sold,  but  not  much  from  the  whole  county.  Spinning 
is  by  no  means  general ;  not  half  the  women  spin.  Some  linens, 
handle  cloths,  and  Clare  dowlas,  for  exportation  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  other  sorts,  enough  for  home  consumption.  Wool  is 
1  Six  Mile  Bridge  and  Scarriff,  co.  Clare. 
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spun  for  cloathing  for  the  people,  into  worsted  yarn  for  serges, 
and  into  yarn  for  stockings.  Great  quantities  of  frizes  are  sold 
out  of  the  county. 

Much  heath  waste  land,  many  hundreds  of  acres  every  year  are 
brought  in  by  paring  and  burning  for  rape,  but  use  no  manure  for 
it ;  after  that  wheat,  and  get  good  crops,  and  then  two,  three,  or 
four  crops  of  oats,  good  ones  ;  then  left  for  grass,  and  comes 
tolerable  herbage,  worth  5s.  an  acre. 

The  principal  grazing  system  consists  in  a  union  of  both  rear- 
ing and  fattening ;  the  rearing  farms  generally  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rich  lands  on  the  Fergus  and  Shannon.  The 
most  profitable  management  of  grazing,  is  to  buy  in  year-olds 
upon  this  system,  but  it  can  only  be  done  by  hewing  a  variety  of 
land,  commonly  at  a  distance.  It  is  found  much  more  beneficial 
than  buying  in  bullocks  in  autumn,  and  cows  in  May,  as  the 
Meath  graziers  do. 

The  average  price  of  the  year-olds,  is  from  £2  2s.  to  £2  10s. 
and  the  price  sold  at  four  and  a  half  year- olds,  weighing  4^  cwt. 
4|,  to  5\  cwt.  is  on  an  average  at  £8.  For  cows  bought  in  in 
May,  £3  3s.  to  £3  12s.  and  sell  at  £5  10s.  An  acre  of  the  corcass 
land  will  fatten  one  of  these  bullocks,  but  then  it  must  not  be 
winter-fed  at  all.  Sheep,  on  an  average,  shear  three  to  a  stone 
of  16  lb.  and  sell  at  Is.  per  lb.  Mr.  Macnamara  sold  this  year  55 
bags,  besides  his  lambs'  wool ;  the  weight  is  from  six  hundred  to 
seven  and  a  half,  fifty  stone,  and  this  year's  price  17s.  6d.  a  stone. 
Upon  the  lime-stone  sheep-walks  of  this  county,  they  keep  from 
one  and  a  half  to  five ;  on  an  average,  three.  The  loss  on  stock- 
sheep,  bullocks,  &c.  will  not  amount  to  more  than  one  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  For  hiring  and  stocking  a  grazing  farm,  three 
rents  are  reckoned  to  do.  Those  bullocks  that  are  to  be  fattened 
the  summer  following,  they  give  hay  most  part  of  the  winter,  for 
four  or  five  months,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  which  will  be  half 
xn  acre  of  good  meadow. 

There  are  4,000  bullocks  fattened  annually  in  the  county  of 
Clare;  bought  in  at  £6  and  sold  out  at  £10  and  3,000  cows, 
bought  in  at  £3  and  sold  fat  at  £5,  also  6,000  fat  wethers,  sold 
3ut  of  the  county  annually  at  20s.  each. 

This  country  is  famous  for  cyder-orchards,  the  cakagee 
especially,  which  is  incomparably  fine.  An  acre  of  trees 
fields  from  four  to  ten  hogsheads  per  annum,  average  six, 
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and,  what  is  very  uncommon  in  the  cycler  counties  of 
England,  yield  a  crop  every  year.  I  never  beheld  trees  so 
loaden  with  apples  as  in  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's  orchard ;  it 
amazed  me  that  they  did  not  break  under  the  immense 
load  which  bowed  down  the  branches.  He  expected  a 
hogshead  a  tree  from  several. 

Land  sells  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Rents  fell  in  the 
rearing  lands  5s.  or  6s.  in  the  pound,  but  rich  lands  fell 
very  little.  Tythes  are  compounded  by  a  composition 
made  every  year  by  the  piece.  Fat  bullocks  nothing.  Sheep, 
20s.  per  hundred.  Wheat,  5s.  Barley,  3s.  Oats,  2s.  Pota- 
toes, 10s.  Middle  men,  not  common,  but  much  land  re- 
let, arising  from  the  long  tenures  which  are  given  of  three 
lives,  &c.  The  poor  live  upon  potatoes  ten  months  of  the 
year ;  but,  if  a  mild  winter,  and  a  good  crop,  all  the  year 
on  them.  They  keep  cows  very  generally,  but  not  so  many 
as  in  the  list  of  Sir  Lucius's  tenants.  Labour  is  usually 
paid  for  with  land.  Working-days  of  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  reckoned  250  in  a  year,  which  are  paid  for  with  as 
much  land  as  amounts  to  about  six  pounds,  and  the  good 
and  bad  master  is  distinguished  by  this  land  being  reckoned 
at  an  high  or  a  low  rent.  The  state  of  the  poor,  on  com- 
parison with  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  is  that  they 
are  much  increased  in  numbers,  and  better  clad  than  they 
were,  and  more  regularly  fed,  in  being  freed  from  those 
scarcities  which  were  felt  before  the  laws  for  the  increase 
of  tillage.  Relative  to  religion,  there  was  a  return  to 
the  Committee  of  Religion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1765,  when  the  return  of  Clare  was  as  follows,  in  five 
divisions : — 

No.  1.  896  Protestants.  16,831  Catholics. 


2. 

1,089 

12,156 

3. 

291 

2,694 

4. 

99 

786 

5. 

101 

4,677 

2,476 

37,144 

2,476 
Total  39,620 


16  to  1,  and  404  over. 
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Lucerne,  Sir  Lucius  cultivated  for  some  years,  and  found 
while  it  was  attended  to,  and  kept  clean,  that  it  was  of 
great  use  for  horses  ;  but  his  absence  and  neglect  destroyed 
it.  Eelative  to  smuggling  wool  from  Clare,  he  gave  me 
several  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  there  had  not  been 
any  for  some  years  ;  that  county  is  well  situated  for  it,  and 
some  ships  smuggled  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  could  carry  it 
away  with  great  ease,  yet  not  one  goes.  Sir  Lucius  was 
executor  to  a  man  who  made  a  fortune  by  it  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  he  would  never  smuggle  when  above  10s.  a 
stone ;  I  had  the  same  account  in  Gal  way.  The  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  wool  is  the  admission  of  woollen  yarn  in 
all  the  ports  of  England,  and  the  increased  demand  in  the 
Manchester  fabric  for  that  yarn,  which  demand  would  have 
operated  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  had  the  cheapness  of 
spinning  been  equal.  Another  cause,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  people  being  better  clad.  Sending  a  pound 
of  wool  to  France,  smugglers  compute  to  be  sixpence,  which 
is  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  present  prime  cost.  Thus  the  French 
could  get  wool  much  cheaper  from  England,  where  the 
prime  cost  is  lower.  There  is  none  from  Cork,  for  being  a 
manufacturing  town,  the  people  would  not  allow  it.  A 
duty  of  4cZ.  per  stone  of  18  lb.  on  woollen  and  worsted 
yarn  exported,  marks  the  quantity  which  Ireland  grows 
beyond  its  own  consumption.  Raw  wool,  two  thousand  to 
10,000  stone,  the  rest  yarn,  which  is  nearly  doubled  in  value 
by  the  manufacture.  The  quantity  of  broad-cloth  and 
serges,  that  is,  old  and  new  drapery,  imported  from 
England,  equals  the  export  of  woollen  yarn.  It  is  remark- 
able that  upon  the  corcass  lands  in  this  county,  there  are 
several  tools  in  use,  which  are  called  Dutch,  a,  Dutch  spade, 
a  Dutch  plough,  &c. 
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Particulars  of  some  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien's  labourers. 
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Sir  Lucius  O'Brien  introduced  me  to  two  of  the  most  consider- 
able graziers  in  the  county,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  rode  through  a  part  of  their  farms.  Mr.  Singleton's  core  ass 
meadows  were  one  continued  bed  of  rushes,  till  he  destroyed 
them  by  a  method  which  alone  proved  effectual,  which  is  digging 
up  the  rush,  and  turning  it  topsy-turvy  into  the  hole  again,  this 
he  finds  effectually  destroys  them,  and  the  expence  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  imagined.  This  gentleman  has  more  tillage-land 
than  common  upon  grazing  farms  ;  he  shewed  me  a  haggard,  well 
filled  with  wheat  stacks ;  seventeen  acres  of  that  grain  yielded 
him  196  barrels.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  very  attentive  farmer,  and 
in  several  particulars,  conducts  his  business  upon  principles 
different  from  those  which  are  common  in  Ireland.  He  has  built 
excellent  farming-offices  ;  particularly  a  barn,  exceedingly  well 
contrived ;  the  corn  may  be  thrown  at  once  from  the  part  of  the 
barn  where  it  is  stowed  on  to  two  threshing  floors,  the  one  over 
another,  and  from  the  stacks  through  a  window  into  the  barn. 
His  hay  is  also  thrown  in  the  same  manner,  down  into  the  cow- 
house, and  his  potatoes  into  a  vault.  These  conveniences,  which 
are  a  great  saving  of  labour,  are  gained  by  the  buildings  being 
raised  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  cut  away  for  the  purpose.  His 
cows  he  keeps  in  the  house  all  winter,  by  which  means  they  are 
better  wintered,  and  he  raises  a  great  quantity  of  manure.  The 
chaff  of  his  corn  crops  he  saves  carefully,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  country ;  and  what  is  much  more,  cuts  much  hay 
and  straw  into  chaff,  with  an  engine,  which  he  finds  to  answer 
perfectly  well ;  the  man  works  it  with  one  hand,  and  supplies  it 
with  the  other,  being  fixed  against  the  wall. 

September  the  8th,  left  Drumoland.  Sir  Lucius  rode  with  me 
thro'  Clonmelly,1  to  the  hill  above  Bunratty  Castle,  for  a  view  of 
the  Shannon.  Clonmelly  is  a  division  of  Drumline  parish,  900 
acres  of  corcass  land  in  one  lot,  which  is  cheap,  at  2>0s.  an  acre. 
I  went  into  some  of  the  pastures,  which  were  stocked  with  very 
fine  bullocks,  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  acre.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Hickman  has  a  close  of  20  acres,  which,  when  in  his 
own  hands,  fattened  him  2  cows  per  acre,  and  in  winter  fed  him 
100  wethers,  to  the  improvement  of  6s.  each.  The  profit  by  the 
cows  was  £4,  and  by  the  sheep  £1  10s.  per  acre  :  in  all  £5  5  s. 
I  had  this  fact  from  his  own  mouth.    The  richness  of  these 


1  Clonmelly,  now  called  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  co.  Clare. 
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corcasses,  which  are  flat  lands  on  the  river  side,  that  have  been 
gained  at  different  times  from  the  salt  water,  is  very  great. 
When  in  tillage,  they  sometimes  yield  extraordinary  crops  ;  50 
stat  barrels  an  acre  of  bere  have  been  known,  sixteen  of  barley, 
and  from  20  to  24  of  oats  are  common  crops. 

Prom  Clonmelly  Hill,  the  prospect  is  very  noble.  There 
is  a  view  of  the  Shannon  from  Limerick  to  Foynes  Island, 
which  is  30  miles,  with  all  its  bays,  bends,  islands,  and 
fertile  shores.  It  is  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  a  most 
noble  river,  deserving  regal  navies  for  its  ornament,  or 
what  are  better,  fleets  of  merchantmen,  the  chearful  signs 
of  far  extended  commerce,  instead  of  a  few  miserable 
fishing  boats,  the  only  canvass  that  swelled  upon  the  scene : 
but  the  want  of  commerce  in  her  ports  is  the  misfortune, 
not  the  fault  of  Ireland.  Thanks  for  the  deficiency  to  that 
illiberal  spirit  of  trading  jealousy,  which  has  at  times 
actuated  and  disgraced  so  many  nations.  The  prospect  has 
a  noble  outline  in  the  bold  mountains  of  Tipperary,  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry.    The  whole  view  magnificent 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the  Castle  of  Bunratty,  a  very- 
large  edifice,  the  seat  of  the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Thomond ; 
it  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Shannon  near  it.  About  this  castle,  and  that  of  Rosma- 
nagher,  the  land  is  the  best  in  the  county  of  Clare ;  it  is 
worth  «£1  13s.  an  acre,  and  fats  a  bullock  per  acre  in 
summer,  besides  winter  feed. 

To  Limerick,  through  a  chearful  country,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  distant  mountains.  That 
city  is  very  finely  situated,  partly  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Shannon.  The  new  part,  called  Newtown  Pery,  from  Mr. 
Pery,  the  Speaker,  who  owns  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
and  represents  it  in  Parliament,  is  well  built.  The  houses 
are  new  ones,  of  brick,  large  and  in  right  lines.  There  is  a 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  three  large  arches,  erected  at  Mr.  Pery's  expence. 
Here  are  docks,  quays,  and  a  custom-house,  which  is  a  good 
building,  faces  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  banks  is  a 
large  quadrangular  one,  the  house  of  industry.  This  part 
of  Limerick  is  very  chearful  and  agreeable,  and  carries  all 
the  marks  of  a  flourishing  place. 
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The  exports  of  this  port  are  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  and 
rape-seed.  The  imports  are  rum,  sugar,  timber,  tobacco,  wines, 
coals,  bark,  salt,  &c.  The  customs  and  excise,  about  16  years 
ago,  amounted  to  £16,000,  at  present  £32,000,  and  rather  more 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

Whole  revenue  1751  .    .  £16,000 

1775  .    .  51,000 


Revenue  of  the  port  of  Limerick,  year  ending 


March  25,  1759    £20,494 

1760    29,197 

1761    20,727 

1762    20,650 

1763    20,525 

1764    32,635 

1765    31,099 


Com.  Jour.  vol.  14,  p.  71. 


Account  of  duties  paid  on  goods  imported  and  exported  in 
Limerick. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1764 

£19,869  15 

9 

£2,195  6 

7 

1765 

21,332  4 

8 

1,964  5 

2 

1766 

16,729  8 

2 

1,815  11 

8 

1767 

16,316  10 

0 

2,365  4 

4 

1768 

16,571  12 

8 

2,229  17 

2 

'1769 

20,237  12 

7 

1,855  0 

8 

1770 

22,138  0 

4 

1,941  3 

8 

1771 

20,213  12 

6 

2,455  2 

2 

1772 

22,003  2 

0 

3,046  11 

10 

1773 

20,606  15 

7 

2,282  1 

7 

1774 

17,317  0 

9 

2,150  13 

9 

1775 

16,979  10 

6 

2,647  5 

9 

Salted  last  year,  43,700  pigs  ;  average  1^  lb.  Horned  cattle  (of 
which  many  were  cows)  12,200.  The  number  of  bullocks  killed 
here  in  a  year  amounts  to  13,000;  increased  pretty  considerably 
in  twenty  years.  They  have  been  salting  pigs  all  summer.  Pork 
now  29s.  3d.  per  cwt.  was  only  12s.  seven  years  ago.  The  value 
of  bullocks'  hides  are  on  an  average  35s.  Cows  24s.  per  cwt. 
Butter  exported  in  casks,  from  two  to  three  cwt.  each,  now  44s. 
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a  cwt.  6  years  ago  only  25s.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
town,  1  of  120  tons. 

1  150 

3      150  to  250 

1  140 

1  96 

1  50 

but  not  increased.  A  good  deal  of  rape-seed  shipped  off  for 
Holland,  and  one  hundred  tons  of  rape-cakes  to  Wells  and  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  at  40s.  a  ton.  Till  this  last  year  at  25.9.  a  ton.  Slany 
thousand  loads  of  dung  thrown  into  the  Shannon,  both  in  the  town 
and  many  places  along  the  river.  "Within  five  or  six  years  they 
have  taken  some  away,  but  not  much.  Town  parks  let  at  £4  4s. 
to  £5  for  10  miles  every  way  the  rent  is  25s.  to  30s. 

Much  flour  goes  to  Dublin  from  this  county  and  Tip- 
perary  on  the  land-carriage  bounty.  There  is  a  great 
increase  of  tillage  :  thrice  the  corn  grown  that  there  was 
formerly.  There  has  been  much  pasturage  broken  up  on 
this  account ;  some  bullock  land,  and  some  sheep  land. 
Great  quantities  of  butter  made  within  a  few  miles  of 
Limerick.  Scarce  any  spinning  here,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, either  of  wool  or  flax.  The  poor  live  upon  potatoes 
and  milk,  generally  speaking,  with  some  oatmeal.  They 
do  not  all  keep  cows  ;  those  who  do  not,  buy,  and  pay  Id. 
for  three  quarts  of  skim  milk.  The  rent  of  their  cabbins 
and  one-fourth  of  an  acre  15s.  to  20s.  build  them  themselves. 
They  are  in  a  better  situation  in  most  respects  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Pigs  are  much  increased,  chiefly  or  entirely  bred 
by  the  cottars,  and  the  high  price  has  been  of  prodigious 
consequence  to  them.  They  are  much  better  clad  than  they 
were.  Date  their  increase  of  this  from  the  open  cattle  trade 
to  England.  Population  has  much  increased  within  twenty 
years,  and  the  city  also,  but  was  more  populous  six  years 
ago  than  at  present.  Emigrations  were  known  from  hence ; 
two  ships  went  commonly  till  the  war.  Between  1740  and 
1750,  there  were  only  four  carriages  in  and  about  Limerick, 
the  Bishop's,  the  Dean's,  and  one  other  Clergyman's,  and 
one  neighbouring  Gentleman's.  Four  years  ago  there  were 
above  seventy  coaches  and  post-chaises  in  Limerick,  and  one 
mile  round  it.  In  Limerick  district,  now  183  four-wheeled 
carriages  ;  115  two-wheeled  ditto. 
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P?nce  of  Provisions. 


Wheat,  Is.  Id.  a  stone. 
Barley  and  oats,  5fc?.  to  6d. 
Scotch    coals,    ISs.  White- 


Teal,  lOd.  a  couple. 
Plover,  6c?.  a  couple. 
Widgeon,  lOd.  ditto. 
Hares,  Is.  each,  commonly  sold 


haven,  20s. 
A  boat  load  of  turf,  20  tons,  45s. 
Salmon,  three  halfpence. 
Trout,  2d.  very  fine,  per  lb. 
Eels,  2d.  a  pound. 
Rabbits,  8c?.  a  couple. 


all  the  year  round. 
Woodcocks,  20d.  to  25.  2d.  a 


brace. 

Oysters,  4c?.  to  Is.  a  100. 
Lobsters,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  if  good. 


Wild  ducks,  20c?.  to  2s.  a  couple. 

Land  sells  at  twenty  years'  purchase.  Rents  were  at  the  highest 
in  1765,  fell  since,  but  in  four  years  have  fallen  8s.  to  10.?.  an  acre 
about  Limerick.  They  are  at  a  stand  at  present,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  provisions  from  pasture. 

The  number  of  people  in  Limerick,  are  computed  at 
32,000,  it  is  exceeding  populous  for  the  size;  the  chief 
street  quite  crowded  ;  many  sedan  chairs  in  town,  and  some 
hackney  chaises.  Assemblies  the  year  round,  in  a  new 
assembly-house,  built  for  the  purpose;  and  plays  and 
concerts  common. 

Upon  the  whole,  Limerick  must  be  a  very  gay  place,  but 
when  the  usual  number  of  troops  are  in  town,  much  more 
so.  To  shew  the  general  expences  of  living,  I  was  told  of 
a  person's  keeping  a  carriage,  four  horses,  three  men,  three 
maids,  a  good  table,  a  wife,  three  children,  and  a  nurse,  and 
all  for  d£500  a  year : 


A  barrel  of  beef  or  pork,  2001b.  weight.  Vessels  of  400  tons 
can  come  up  with  spring  tides,  which  rise  14  feet. 

September  9th,  to  Castle  Oliver ; 1  various  country,  not  so 
rich  to  appearance  as  the  corcasses,  being  fed  bare  :  much 


A  footman  

A  professed  woman  cook 
A  house-maid  .... 
A  kitchen-maid  .  .  . 
A  butler  


£  s.  d  £  s.  d. 
4    4    0   to   6    6  0 


6  6  0 
3  0  0 
2    0  0 


10    0    0  to  12    0  0 


Co.  Limerick. 
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hilly  sheep- walk,  and  for  a  considerable  way,  a  full  third 
of  it  potatoes  and  corn  :  no  sign  of  depopulation.  Just 
before  I  got  to  the  hills,  a  field  of  ragwort  (senesio  jacobcea) 
buried  the  cows.  The  first  view  of  Castle  Oliver  interest- 
ing. After  rising  a  mountain  so  high  that  no  one  could 
think#of  any  house,  you  come  in  view  of  a  vale,  quite 
filled  with  fine  woods,  fields  margined  with  trees,  and 
hedge  plantations  climbing  up  the  mountains.  Having 
engaged  myself  to  Mr.  Oliver,  to  return  from  Killarney  by 
his  house,  as  he  was  confined  to  Limerick  by  the  assizes, 
I  shall  omit  saying  any  thing  of  it  at  present. 

September  10th,  reached  Annsgrove,1  the  seat  of  Richard 
Aldworth,  Esq;  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  following 
particulars. 

Farms  about  Annsgrove,  in  the  parish  of  Castle  Town  Roche, 
rise  from  50  acres  to  200,  a  few  smaller.  It  abounds  exceedingly 
with  land  jobbers,  who  have  hired  large  tracts,  and  re-let  them 
to  tenants,  and  those  to  under  ones,  but  gentlemen  are  getting 
out  of  this  system  now.  No  graziers  here;  the  rents  are  made 
by  tillage  and  sheep,  and  a  few  dairies  ;  the  soil  is  all  lime-stone, 
much  fine  hazel  loam,  from  4  to  18  inches  deep.  A  hill  runs 
through  this  country,  which  is  wet  woodcock  clay.  It  lets  in 
general  from  7s.  to  22s.  plantation  acre,  average  15*.  The  barony 
of  Orrery  in  this  county  (Corke)  is  as  rich  as  Limerick  ;  lets  from 
25s.  to  35s.  an  acre.  The  next  in  Fermoy  13s.  Duhallow  has 
much  mountains  and  unimproved  ;  vast  tracts  of  it  heath,  but 
rears  at  present  great  numbers  of  young  cattle,  and  many  dairies, 
average  rent  7s.  Condons  and  Clangibon  15s.  Imokilly,  a  very 
fine  corn  country.  Barrymore,  rough,  7s.  Barrets  mountains, 
with  bog,  4s.  Musherry,  rough  and  uncultivated,  4s.  Kinalea 
yields  more  corn  than  any  of  them  ;  lets  at  14s.  the  English  acre. 
The  baronies  of  Kerrycurihy  and  Courcy's  upon  the  coast  are  all 
high  let,  from  situation,  10s.  the  English  acre.  In  Carbery,  there 
are  great  quantities  of  wild  country,  and  much  uncultivated ; 
provisions  are  extravagantly  cheap,  from  want  of  communications. 
The  whole  county,  upon  an  average,  7s.  The  course  of  crops 
about  Annsgrove  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Leave  it  for  three  years. 

1  Annesgrove,  near  Castletownroche,  co.  Coi  k. 
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1.  Potatoes.  2.  Bere.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
7.  Leave  it  for  three  or  four  years 

Flax  sown  in  patches  upon  lay,  and  sometimes  after  potatoes. 
Potatoes  they  plant  in  a  most  slovenly  manner,  leaving  the  small 
ones  in  the  ground  of  the  first  crop,  in  order  to  be  seed  for  the 
second,  by  which  means  they  are  not  sliced :  sometimes  a  sharp 
frost  catches  them,  and  destroys  all  these  roots.  They  plant 
many  on  grass  without  dung,  on  the  rich  land,  and  pay  255.  to 
50s.  an  acre  for  liberty  to  do  it.  Of  wheat  they  sow  20  stone 
per  acre,  and  get  on  an  average  7  barrels.  They  seldom  sow  it 
till  February ;  they  think  the  first  dark  nights  in  that  month  the 
best  seed  time  in  the  year.  But  it  is  in  fact  owing  to  their  taking 
their  potatoes  up  so  late,  which  they  do  not  begin  till  near 
Christmas.  Some,  however,  are  earlier,  and  get  their  wheat  in 
in  November  and  December.  They  sow,  of  oats,  a  kilderkin,  or 
4  bushels  of  32  gallons.  Neither  pease,  beans,  nor  rape  in  the 
country,  but  turneps  and  clover  are  creeping  in  among  gentle- 
men. Flax  is  sown  by J  every  body  for  their  own  use,  which 
they  spin,  and  get  woven  into  linen  for  themselves,  and  what 
they  have  to  spare,  sell  in  yarn.  There  are  very  few  of  these 
weavers. 

Lime  is  the  great  manure ;  they  lay  100  common  barrels  to 
the  acre,  lasts  seven  or  eight  good  crops,  and  leaves  the  ground  the 
better  for  it  :  but  their  principle  is  to  exhaust  as  fast  as  possible 
in  consequence  of  liming.  It  costs  them  Sd.  a  barrel  roach. 
Burn  with  culm  from  the  coal  pits  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow. 
This  coal  is  only  used  for  drying  malt,  smiths'  forges,  &c.  but  not 
for  common  fuel.  They  have  also  a  very  rich  manure,  which  is 
rotten  lime- stone,  as  they  call  it.  It  is  a  rock,  and  rises  very 
hard,  like  a  lime-stone  quarry,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  falls 
into  sand  ;  it  has  a  strong  fermentation  with  acids,  and  gives 
great  crops  :  they  do  not,  however,  carry  it  above  a  mile  and 
half.  Paring  and  burning  they  are  very  fond  of  for  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  for  bere,  but  the  landlords  prevent  the  practice.  They 
get  very  great  crops  by  it,  and  do  it  to  chuse  on  waste  lands  ; 
pare  with  an  instrument  they  call  a  graffane,  and  the  husbandry 
they  call  graffaning  and  burning.  It  is  a  very  strong  hoe  with 
which  they  cut  up  the  turf,  rolling  it  up  with  their  foot  as  they 
do  it,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  in  order  to  burn.  They  do  it  in  March 
or  April  for  their  potatoe  planting ;  and  though  it  makes  them 
very  late,  yet  the  crops  never  fail.    Soot  is  thrown  away,  and  in 
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general  malt  dust,  as  they  do  not  screen  their  malt.  The  fences 
of  common  farmers  are  making  banks,  and  sowing  furze  seed. 
Grass  lands  arc  applied  to  feeding  sheep  and  cows.  Their  sheep 
system  is  that  of  breeding.  They  keep  their  lambs  till  they  are 
two  year  old  wethers,  and  then  sell  them  to  those  who  fatten  near 
the  coast.  These  they  sell  at  lis.  to  18s.  each;  and  they  cull 
some  ewes  every  year,  which  the  butchers  buy  at  14*.  or  15*. 
They  shear  generally  on  an  average  4  lb.  of  wool,  which  sells  13#. 
to  Ids.  6d.  a  stone,  at  which  amazing  price  some  was  sold  this 
year.  The  cottars  have  all  sheep,  which  they  milk  for  their 
families.  The  poor  people  reckon  their  cattle  by  collops,  that  is, 
proportions.  The  heaviest  collop  is  six  sheep,  the  next  is  a 
horse,  the  next  two  heifers,  and  lastly  the  cow.  Flocks  rise  to 
500  sheep ;  no  folding.  Dairies  are  considerable.  They  rise 
from  20  to  50  cows,  are  employed  in  making  butter  only ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  they  make  very  good  cheese.  An  acre 
and  a  quarter  maintains  a  cow  in  summer  and  winter  grass  and 
hay.  The  farmer  generally  lets  them  out  to  dairymen,  at  £2  a 
cow,  and  a  guinea  for  horn  money  ;  the  AOs.  is  for  the  butter,  and 
the  guinea  for  the  other  produce,  sour  milk,  pigs,  and  calf.  But 
sometimes  the  rent  is  in  butter  a  hundredweight  per  cow  delivered 
in  Corke,  and  the  guinea  is  in  cash.  The  produce  is  not  much 
more  than  this  cwt.  of  butter;  for  the  dairyman's  profit  lies 
principally  in  having  the  grass  of  a  cow,  an  acre  of  ground,  and  a 
cabbin  and  garden,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor.  They  rear 
many  pigs  on  account  of  the  dairies,  about  a  pig  to  every  cow, 
and  a  calf  to  every  two  cows,  which  they  feed  on  sour  milk,  giving 
them  no  new  milk.  They  are  attentive  to  have  their  cows  calve 
in  May.  The  tillage  of  the  farmers  is  all  done  by  horses  ;  that 
of  the  gentlemen  by  oxen.  Four  horses  and  three  men  to  every 
plough,  one  to  drive,  one  to  hold,  and  another  with  a  pole,  bearing 
on  the  beam  to  keep  it  in  the  ground  ;  but  they  do  an  acre  a  day, 
by  means  of  leaving  a  great  space  untouched  in  the  middle  of  each 
land,  where  they  begin  by  lapping  the  sods  to  meet.  To  100 
acres  of  tillage  they  keep  about  six  horses ;  they  make  up  their 
teams,  borrowing  of  one  another.  The  chaff  is  thrown  away,  as 
every  where  else.  Hire  of  a  car  and  horse,  and  driver,  Is.  6d. 
a  day.  Price  of  carriage  a  \d.  per  cwt.  a  mile.  In  hiring  farms, 
they  will  manage  to  take  a  100  acres  without  a  100  pence.  They 
will  do  it  without  teams  or  cattle,  or  any  thing  ;  by  re-letting  the 
land  for  potatoes,  grass  for  cows,  &c.  and  if  a  fellow  gets  £5  by  a 
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100  acres,  he  is  very  well  satisfied.  Land  sells  at  20  years' 
purchase.  Rents,  at  present,  at  a  stand  ;  rather  upon  the  rise, 
owing  to  the  price  of  butter  ;  they  fell  3  s.  6d.  in  the  pound  in 
1772  and  3.  Tythes  are  compounded.  Wheat  pays  Ss.  the 
English  acre  :  some  6s.  Barley  and  Bere  6s.  Potatoes  6s. 
Mowing  ground  2s.  Sheep  3d.  Lambs  2d.  Cows  2d.  Leases 
are  generally  31  years,  or  three  lives,  or  for  ever. 

The  poor  people  in  general  occupy  from  10  to  15  acres  ; 
but  the  most  common  way  is  hiring  in  partnership  in  run- 
dale  ;  and  they  have  changedale  also.  Most  of  them  have 
only  a  cabbin  and  a  cabbage  garden,  and  the  size  is  usually 
enough  for  100  plants  ;  and  their  rent  for  it  20s. ;  in  this 
case  they  pay  their  neighbour  for  the  grass  of  their  cow ; 
but  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  some  of  them  have  no  cows. 
They  live  the  year  through  upon  potatoes,  and  for  half  the 
year  have  nothing  but  water  with  them.  They  have  all  a 
pig,  and  some  of  them  several,  but  kill  one  for  themselves 
at  Christmas.  Their  circumstances  are  very  generally 
better  than  twenty  years  ago,  especially  in  cloathing,  but 
in  food  no  great  difference.  Spinning  is  the  general 
business  of  the  women:  they  spin  infinitely  more  wool 
than  flax.  All  the  poor  keep  a  collop  of  sheep  ;  as  soon 
as  the  lamb  is  fit  to  kill,  they  sell  it,  except  enough  to  keep 
up  the  stock,  in  order  to  have  the  milk.  In  the  little  towns 
of  Doneraile,  Mitchelstown,  Mallow,  Kilworth,  Kanturk, 
and  Newmarket,  are  clothiers,  who  buy  up  the  wool,  employ 
combers  in  their  houses,  who  make  considerable  wages, 
and  when  combed,  they  have  a  day  fixed  for  the  poor  to 
come  and  take  it,  in  order  to  spin  it  into  worsted,  and  pay 
them  by  the  ball,  by  which  they  earn  one  penny  three 
farthings  to  two  pence  a  day.  The  clothier  exports  this 
worsted  from  Cork  to  Bristol  and  Norwich.  Of  late  they 
have  worked  a  good  deal  of  it  into  serges,  which  are  sent 
to  Dublin  by  land- carriage,  and  from  thence  to  the  North, 
from  whence  it  is  smuggled  into  England  by  way  of  Scot- 
land. The  poor  people's  wool  is  worked  into  frizes  for  the 
use  of  the  men.  The  weavers  who  work  these  frizes  and 
serges  live  about  the  country  in  the  cabbins.  Immense 
quantities  of  raw  wool  are  sent  to  Cork  from  all  parts; 
500  cars  have  been  seen  in  a  line  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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sent  in  large  quantities  to  France.  No  emigrations.  All 
the  poor  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  them  are 
the  descendants  of  the  old  families  who  once  possessed  the 
country,  of  which  they  still  preserve  the  full  memory, 
insomuch,  that  a  gentleman's  labourer  will  regularly  leave 
to  his  son,  by  will,  his  master's  estate. 

Ireland  has  very  few  such  farmers  as  Mr.  Aldworth  ;  for  above 
600  acres  in  tillage  is  such  a  business  as  1  have  no  where  met 
with.  In  his  improvements,  turneps  formed  a  considerable 
article  ;  in  the  year  1772  he  began  with  them,  one  acre  :  in  1774 
he  had  two  acres:  in  1775,  five  acres  :  and  this  year,  eight.  He 
has  always  hoed  them,  but  not  yet  in  any  perfection,  though 
improving.  He  fed  them  on  the  land  with  sheep  hurdles  ;  they 
were  chiefly  fat  wethers,  and  the  benefit  he  found  very  great ; 
being  able,  by  no  other  means,  to  keep  them  fat,  which  the  turneps 
did  in  great  perfection.  He  also  carted  some  ofFfor  stall-feeding 
bullocks  and  cows,  which  answered  perfectly  well.  A  very  great 
advantage  he  found  from  turneps  in  the  barley  which  succeeded, 
being  incomparably  better  than  after  any  other  preparation.  Mr. 
Aldworth  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  well  persuaded  of  the  advantage 
of  the  culture,  that  he  is  determined  to  increase  the  quantity 
every  year,  till  he  gets  a  fourth  part  of  his  farm  under  them. 
The  effect  of  lime  was  never  displayed  in  a  clearer  manner  than 
upon  Mr.  Aldwortlfs  farm.  The  soil,  I  should  observe,  is  a  loam 
and  brick  clay,  on  a  rock  of  lime-stone,  from  nine  inches  to  three 
feet  deep  on  it ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  all  the  loose  surface 
stones  are  grit,  and  all  the  quarries  lime-stone.  Upon  this  soil  he 
has  found  the  benefit  surprizingly  great :  where  he  limes  he  geta 
very  good  crops  ;  and  where  he  does  not  he  can  get  no  crops  at 
all.  In  my  life  I  never  saw  this  clearer  displayed  than  in  two  of 
his  fields  this  year,  one  wheat  and  the  other  barley  ;  in  each  there 
was  about  an  acre  not  limed,  but  all  the  rest  had  100  barrels  an 
acre ;  the  parts  limed  had  a  very  fine  crop,  but  those  two  spots  a 
wretched  one  ;  literally  speaking,  not  worth  mowing  ;  and  another 
smaller  patch  in  the  barley  field  the  same  ;  the  crop  excellent  to 
an  inch  where  the  lime  was  laid,  and  immediately  adjoining 
nothing  but  weeds.  Another  experiment,  shewing  the  great 
efficacy  of  it,  was  a  comparison  he  made  of  it  with  the  sheep  fold; 
he  folded  part  without  liming  in  a  field,  the  rest  of  which  was 
limed,  and  the  superiority  of  the  latter  part  was  very  great. 
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Mr.  Aldworth  spreads  it  on  his  fallows  for  wheat,  and  on  his 
potatoe-land  for  barley.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  land  was  never 
limed  before.  Upon  another  part  of  his  farm  which  had  been 
limed,  he  does  not  find  the  benefit  to  be  equal.  He  burns  his 
lime  in  both  running  and  standing  kilns  ;  in  the  former  with  culm, 
and  the  expence  to  him  is  8c?.  a  barrel  roach.  In  the  standing 
kilns  he  burns  without  breaking  the  stones,  1,500  barrels  at  a  time 
with  faggots,  and  in  this  way  it  is  6d.  a  barrel.  These  kilns,  he 
remarks,  should  be  built  with  very  great  strength,  or  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  fire  bursts  the  masonry.  His  liming  has  been  upon  so 
extensive  a  scale,  that  last  year  he  had  seven  kilns  burning,  two 
of  them  standing  ones,  and  burned  in  all  above  10,000  barrels, 
and  as  much  this  year,  all  for  manuring  his  own  farm.  Mr. 
Aldworth  has  erected  a  bolting-mill  which  will  grind  5,000  barrels 
of  wheat,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  it  as  a  newly- 
established  market:  the  first  year  he  ground  1,100  barrels,  being 
all  he  could  get ;  the  next  year,  the  present,  it  will  be  5,000.  He 
has  also  taken  pains  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  by  buying 
English  ewes.  The  same  attention  he  has  given  to  swine  and 
various  other  articles.  .Reynold's  turnep-cabbage  he  has  planted 
two  years  for  late  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  spring :  he  finds  them 
of  excellent  use,  and  is  determined  never  to  be  without  them. 
He  began  to  plant  hops  in  1772  upon  half  an  acre  of  land,  a  fine 
rich  red  loam  a  yard  deep ;  they  succeeded  perfectly  well ;  and 
the  second  year  yielded  8  cwt.  the  half  acre  of  as  good  hops  as 
ever  he  met.  In  1773  he  added  two  acres  :  in  1775  he  planted 
another  acre  :  last  year  the  crop  failed,  not  getting  above  3  or 
4  cwt.  This  year  he  has  a  very  good  appearance.  Has  not 
found  the  climate  at  all  against  them ;  and  is  clear  that  it  may 
be  a  very  advantageous  branch  of  culture.  He,  however, 
remarked,  that  they  are  not  so  strong  as  English  hops,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  want  of  experience  in  drying,  &c.  He  manures  them 
every  third  year.  Mr.  Aldworth  is  the  only  person  in  this  country 
that  folds  his  sheep ;  he  finds  the  practice  very  useful,  but  not 
equal,  as  observed  before,  to  lime. 

September  11th,  accompanied  Mr.  Aldworth  and  family 
to  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Hyde's,  on  the  banks  of  the  Black 
Water,1  which  are  very  chearf  ul,  and  many  of  the  views  fine, 

1  There  are  about  a  dozen  rivers  in  Ireland  named  Blackwater. 
This  one  crosses  county  Cork  from  west  to  cast,  and  runs  into  the  sea 
at  Youghal. 
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particularly  from  the  yard,  of  a  new  church  on  the  river : 
pass  many  large  woods  in  sight.  Mr.  Hyde's  is  a  place 
entirely  of  his  own  forming.  The  lawn  Ix'fore  the  house 
has  a  very  pleasing  inequality  of  surface,  and  the  whole 
scenery  well  improved  and  cheerful. 

It  was  with  regret  I  left  so  agreeable  and  liberal  a  family 
as  that  of  Annsgrove  ;  nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  that 
every  thing  about  the  place  had  a  much  nearer  resemblance 
to  an  English  than  an  Irish  residence,  where  so  msmj  fine 
places  want  neatness,  and  where,  aftor  great  expence,  so 
little  is  found  complete.  Mrs.  Aldworth  has  ornamented  a 
beautiful  glen,  which  winds  behind  the  house,  in  a  manner 
that  does  honour  to  her  taste ;  she  has  traced  her  paths  so 
as  to  command  all  the  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  a  sweet 
river  which  glides  beneath  both :  it  is  a  most  agreeable 
scenery. 

September  12th,  to  Doneraile,1  with  Mr.  Aldworth.  In  our  way 
called  on  a  woollen  manufacturer,  Mr.  Ilannam,  at  Kilbrack,  who 
gave  me  the  following  particulars  of  the  trade.  It  consists  in 
buying  the  wool  about  the  country,  and  combing  it  upon  their  own 
account.  The  combers  earn  10$.  a  week,  or  40  balls  at  The 
fleeces  he  buys  weight  5  lb.  on  an  average.  To  every  22  stone  of 
rough  fleece  there  are  3  stone  of  short,  coarse,  and  waste  ;  2  stone 
of  the  three  are  worth  10.s\  a  stone,  for  coarse  works,  frizes,  &c. 
the  third  stone  13.s\  4^/.  The  remaining  19  stone  of  combing  wool 
give  8  balls  each  of  24  ounces.  To  each  stone  there  is  one  pound 
and  three  quarters  of  pinions  of  short  wool  that  comes  out  in  the 
OOmbing.  These  balls  are  ghren  to  women  to  spin,  and  9d.  a  ball 
is  paid  them  for  it ;  a  woman  can  spin  the  balls  in  two  days  and  a 
half,  if  she  sticks  to  it  all  day  ;  in  three  days  and  do  trifles  besides. 
Then  the  worsted,  in  skains  twelve  to  the  ball,  is  sent  to  Cork  or 
Limerick  for  exportation.  Not  above  one-sixth  part,  to  his 
knowledge,  is  woven  at  home.  Employs  seven  weavers  making 
serges.  Forty-four  beer  serges  sell  at  Is.  2d.  a  yard  ;  is  29  inches 
broad,  and  the  pieces  136  yards  long.  Pays  two-pence-halfpenny 
a  yard  for  weaving  ;  and  a  man  weaves  eight  in  a  day  ;  he  weaves 
a  piece  in  three  weeks,  and  loses  one  day  in  that  time  in  preparing 
his  loom.  The  Connaught  wool  he  prefers  ;  it  is  of  a  middling 
length,  and  a  line  staple :  finds  that  the  short  wool  is  the  finest. 

1  Doneraile,  co.  Cork. 
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At  Charleville  there  are  thirty  looms  in  it.  The  serges  are  all 
sent  to  Dublin  to  a  factor,  who  sells  them  at  £5  per  cent,  com- 
mission. Are  in  general  sent  to  Scotland.  The  demand  for 
them  is  better  than  it  was  :  it  has  been  improving  for  three  years. 
But  the  prices  of  both  serges  and  worsted  have  not  risen  propor- 
tionally to  that  of  wool. 

An  estimate  of  the  cloatliing  trade. 
20  combers  would  comb  in  a  year  5,000  stone  of  wool,  at 

165.  per  stone   4,000    0  0 

The  said  combers  would  comb  800  balls  a  week,  at  3d. 

per  ball,  comes  to  £10  in  the  year   520    0  0 

300  women  and  girls  to  spin  the  above,  and  which  would 
be  the  advantage  of  the  clothier,  to  form  into  three 
houses  or  factories  of  100  each  ;  their  hire,  at  9d. 

a  ball,  comes  to   1,560    0  0 

60  weavers  would  weave  up  the  said  worsted,  at  8d.  each 

a  day,  £24  a  week,  the  year   1,248    0  0 

50  little  boys  and  girls  employed  in  said  weaving,  at  3d. 

a  day  each,  comes  to  £3  15s.  per  week,  in  the  year     195    0  0 

430 

Oil  and  soap  would  cost  in  the  year   368    0  0 

Carriage  of  wool,  woollen  goods,  &c   100    0  0 

Sorting  wool,  washing  it,  &c   80    0  0 

8,071    0  0 

The  year's  profit  I  suppose  to  be  .    .    .    .      350    0  0 

The  yearly  sum  brought  into  the  country  where  such 

trade  is  carried  on   £8,421    0  0 

A  very  important  information  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
estimate,  which  is  the  proportion  of  labour  to  the  wool  in  this 
manufactory. 

Wool,  at  16s   4,000 

Combing   520 

Spinning   1,560 

Weaving   1,443 

Sorting  and  carriage    ....  180 

Labour   3,703 

Oil  and  soap   368 

£8,071 
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Hence  therefore  it  appears  that  wool  at  16*.  labour  and  drugs 
equal  it,  and  that  labour  alone  is  as  nine  one-fourth  to  ten. 

Let  me  not  forget  here  to  remark,  that  the  country,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  Doneraile,  ranks  among  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  Ireland ;  it  is  varied,  much  improved,  well  wooded, 
and  very  chearful. 

To  Lord  Doneraile' s,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  variety 
of  useful  intelligence ;  the  situation  of  his  house  is  on  a 
beautiful  rising  ground,  which  slopes  down  to  a  winding 
vale,  in  which  is  a  small  river,  accompanied  by  wood ;  from 
this  river,  on  the  other  side,  the  grounds  (all  lawn)  rise  very 
boldly,  and  are  entirely  margined  with  wood :  from  the 
higher  grounds  the  view  of  the  house  and  park  is  fine, 
especially  at  the  gate  which  opens  to  Kilbrack,  there  the 
house  is  seen  surrounded  by  very  noble  woods  and  a  great 
variety  of  cultivated  inclosures  intermixed  with  fields  and 
thickly-planted  hedges  :  the  whole  scene  so  pleasing,  that  it 
appeared  to  full  advantage,  though  I  had  rode  to  it  through 
a  beautiful  and  even-dressed  country  in  part  of  the  way 
from  Annsgrove.  Near  the  house  is  a  shrubbery,  through 
which  there  are  paths  that  lead  to  different  parts  of  the 
farm,  through  new  plantations,  and  in  particular  to  a 
cottage,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  wooded  scene,  with 
the  park  lawn  rising  above  it,  scattered  with  single  trees, 
and  bounded  by  a  margin  of  wood  ;  the  whole  backed  by 
distant  mountains.  The  plantations  and  improvements 
which  lead  to  and  surround  this  cottage  are  the  work  of 
Lady  Doneraile,  and  do  credit  to  her  taste. 

Respecting  his  Lordship's  husbandry  the  fallowing  particulars 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Three  years  ago  he  procured 
ewes  from  Leicestershire,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed.  The 
sheep  which  were  here  before  took  three  to  a  stone  of  wool,  but 
now  only  two,  and  the  wool  is  to  the  full  as  good  as  ever  ;  and 
he  finds  that  they  are  much  more  thriving  and  advantageous  to 
keep,  and  easier  fed  than  the  sheep  of  the  country  :  sheep,  his 
Lordship  finds  the  most  advantageous  stock  of  all  others :  he 
keeps  six  to  the  acre  winter  and  summer.  This  he  finds  much 
more  profitable  than  keeping  cows  or  fat  cattle.  Has  tried  many 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  finds  that  the  long-horned  English  cow  is 
the  best  for  fattening.    The  Holderness  for  giving  much  thin 
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poor  milk,  but  are  too  heavy  for  winter  feeding.  The  Kerry  cow 
is  much  the  best  for  milking  in  quantity  of  good  milk.  Hogs  he 
has  also  tried  of  all  sorts,  and  finds  that  nothing  is  so  profitable 
as  the  black  Indian  breed  with  short  legs,  round  carcases,  and 
snub  noses.  For  working,  he  finds  the  small  mongrel  Kerry  beast 
works  the  best,  and  moves  the  fastest.  He  works  them  all  by 
the  horns,  in  the  manner  practised  in  the  south  of  France,  four 
in  a  plough  at  the  first  ploughing.  He  changed  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Shannon  brought  it  over,  from  the  yoke  which  couples 
them,  to  going  single  with  double  traces  ;  this  he  finds  much  the 
most  beneficial  manner ;  they  move  quicker  and  with  greater 
power,  from  being  free  and  working  not  in  couples  ;  besides  being 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  work  which  requires  their  going  single. 
English  waggons  Lord  Doneraile  has  tried  and  laid  aside,  from 
finding,  on  experience,  that  they  are  very  much  inferior  to  the 
common  Irish  car  in  hay  harvest,  dung,  lime,  &c.  but  he  uses 
one-horse  carts  for  many  sorts  of  work.  Turneps  he  has  culti- 
vated for  some  years,  hoes  them,  and  gets  good  crops,  but  best  in 
the  drill  way,  the  rows  two  feet  asunder  :  he  uses  them  in 
feeding  sheep,  and  also  fattening  beasts.  He  finds  that  they  are 
not  of  any  considerable  use  in  this  country,  compared  to  others 
where  there  is  not  an  equal  plenty  of  grass,  which  springs  all 
winter  ;  and  that  they  will  fatten  a  beast  better.  When  most 
wanted,  which  is  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  they  are 
gone.  Cabbages  he  has  tried  upon  a  large  scale  three  years  ;  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  he  had  8  or  9  acres,  and  used  them  in 
feeding  and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep ;  has  found  them  pre- 
ferable to  turneps  far,  in  all  uses  in  feeding  cattle  ;  but  an  acre  of 
the  latter  will  produce  much  more.  Fern  he  finds  is  best 
destroyed  by  mowing  it  twice  a  year  in  June,  and  the  beginning 
of  September.  He  makes  his  tillage  exceedingly  profitable  by 
the  use  of  lime.    His  course  of  crops 

1.  Wheat,  yielding  10  barrels  per  acre,  and  has  measured  15 
barrels,  15  stone  per  acre.  2.  Barley,  the  produce  14,  15  barrels, 
and  of  small  barley,  6  rowed,  20.  3.  Oats  20  barrels.  4.  Clover 
laid  down  to  grass,  or  for  one  year,  and  ploughed  it  up  as  soon  as 
cleared  of  the  hay. 

Lime  he  spread  on  all  lands  for  wheat  or  barley,  &c.  80 
barrels  of  roach  an  acre  costs  6d.  a  barrel  burning.  The  effect  is 
amazingly  great,  insomuch  that  it  is  the  difference  between  a 
great  and  a  bad  crop.    In  general  there  is  no  ground  worth  20s, 
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an  acre,  that  if  you  lime  it  80  barrels,  and  take  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  it  will  then  be  worth  30.?.  This  is  certainly  a  marvellous 
improvement !  Lord  Doneraile  knows,  from  an  experiment  of 
his  brother's,  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  boggy  bottoms; 
he  had  five  acres,  which  he  set  for  10.9.  6d.  the  whole,  and  was  bo 
hard  a  bargain  to  the  poor  men,  that  an  allowance  was  made  for 
it.  His  brother  took  it,  and  limed  it,  and  then  mowed  five  tons 
of  hay  per  English  acre,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  benefit 
of  lime  that  can  be  given.  Jn  his  Lordship's  park  he  has  a  wheel 
for  raising  water,  an  improvement  on  the  Persian,  which  raises  a 
regular  stream  28  feet ;  the  stream  which  turns  it  is  confined  by 
a  double  wall  to  the  exact  dimension  of  the  boxes,  which  take  in 
the  water,  and  it  works  constantly  and  regularly  without  trouble 
or  expence.  Lord  Doneraile  has  erected  a  granary  upon  a  new 
construction,  that  of  a  flue  in  the  walls  for  a  fire  to  air  the  whole 
building,  and  dry  any  damp  corn  that  may  happen  to  be  in  it. 
He  dried  the  walls  after  building  with  it  perfectly  in  a  short 
time.  This  granary  is  so  completely  built,  that  not  a  mouse  can 
possibly  get  in  it :  he  has  a  thorough  air,  with  lattice  windows  of 
wire.  Uy  the  way,  these  Hues  are  a  proof,  if  one  was  wanting, 
how  much  moister  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  than  that  of  England. 
He  has  planted  the  cluster  potatoes,  called  here  bulls  and  bucks, 
so  much  as  G  or  7  acres  ;  gave  them  to  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  : 
the  horses  that  would  eat  them  did  well,  and  in  a  little  time 
believes  would  all  come  very  well  to  them.  Fat  cows  and  bullocks 
did  exceedingly  well :  fat  sheep  were  put  to  them  ;  but  several 
dying  both  years,  made  him  leave  the  practice  ofT.  Of  other  sorts 
of  potatoes,  he  finds  the  London  lady  and  the  apple  to  be  the  best 
sorts.  The  London  lady  is  particularly  valuable  for  one  circum- 
stance, which  is  the  stalks  withering,  and  the  crop  being  ready  to 
take  up,  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  before  any  other  sort; 
consequently,  the  best  sort  to  plant  as  a  preparative  to  wheat. 
Hops  he  has  planted  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
will  answer  ;  and  expects  to  be  able  to  get  not  only  good  hops,  but 
a  great  crop.  One  mcde  of  managing  them  he  has  in  meditation, 
which  is  a  good  thought,  and  that  is  to  train  them  horizontally 
instead  of  perpendicularly,  like  espalier,  on  account  of  the  storms 
and  blights  which  hops,  in  the  common  way,  are  subject  to  from 
the  height.  Has  compared  the  rotten  lime-stone  and  lime  in  a 
20  acred  field  for  wheat,  10  of  the  one  and  10  of  the  other,  and 
found  the  wheat  equal :  both  very  good.    Has  observed  the 
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common  farmers,  after  manuring  with  it,  to  take  12  and  14  crops 
of  white  corn  running;  and  then  leaving  it  for  grass,  which  not 
coming,  they  complain  that  it  is  not  good  for  grass,  but  burns  it 
up.  But  Lord  Doneraile  advised  a  friend  to  lay  down,  after  two 
or  three  crops,  which  being  done,  the  grass  that  followed  was 
perfectly  fine. 

Lord  Doneraile' s  lime-kiln  is  one  of  the  compleatest  I  have  any 
where  seen  ;  it  is  at  bottom  16  inches  diameter,  leads  up  to 
12  feet  wide  in  the  buldge,  and  20  feet  high  from  the  bottom  to 
the  buldge,  7  feet  from  the  buldge  up,  and  at  the  top  9  feet  in 
diameter.  Over  the  top,  a  roof  and  a  porch  to  it,  and  it  draws  44 
barrels  of  roach  lime  a  day,  which  takes  6  of  culm  ;  burns  for  5\d. 
a  barrel.  The  culm  25.  5d.  a  barrel  at  the  kiln.  Labour  4s. 
Culm  15s.  a  day. 

September  13th,  left  Doneraile,  and  went  to  Colonel  Jephson' s 
at  Mallow.1  He  was  at  that  time  confined  with  the  gout ;  but  his 
son,  Denham  Jephson,  Esq;  (member  for  Mallow)  took  every 
means  for  my  information,  in  the  circumstances  I  enquired  after. 
About  that  place  : 

1.  Potatoes  on  stubbles,  or  grass  dunged.  2.  Potatoes. 
3.  Wheat  or  Bere.    4.  Oats.    5.  Oats.    6.  Oats. 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats. 
The  measure  the  English  acre. 

Of  potatoes  they  plant  6  common  barrels,  and  get  42  in  the 
crop :  sometimes  take  three  or  four  successive  ones.  Of  wheat 
they  sow  3  pecks  and  a  half  each,  3  cluggets,  each  clugget  11 
quarts,  and  get  8  barrels.  The  crop  of  bere  is  12.  Of  oats  12. 
Rents  of  town  parks  £2  2s.  to  £3,  other  lands  10s.  to  30s. 
average  12s.  There  are  many  dairies,  up  to  60  cows,  which  are 
all  set  to  dairymen,  at  50s.  to  £3  10s.  of  good  land  it  will  take 
one  acre  and  a  half  to  feed  a  cow.  They  make  both  butter  and 
cheese,  and  where  the  latter  is  made,  no  butter,  selling  the  cheese 
at  4d.  a  pound.  A  cow  makes  one  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  season. 
When  cows  are  let,  none  are  taken  that  do  not  give  2  gallons  of 
milk;  good  cows  give  4  gallons.  Colonel  Jephson  had  a  cow 
half  bred,  between  the  English  long  horned  and  Holdernesse, 
that  was  forced  to  be  milked  three  times  a  day,  and  gave  12 
gallons  a  day,  many  times  in  the  presence  of  various  persons. 
Every  dairyman  is  allowed  a  house,  a  garden  of  one  acre  and  a 
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half,  and  grass  for  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  some  a  collop  of  sheep. 
Great  quantities  of  lime  are  used  ;  they  lay  100  barrels  an  acre, 
at  1.?.  Id.  They  plough  with  horses,  four  or  six  to  a  plough. 
The  poor  pay  10.5.  rent  for  a  cabbin,  and  20*.  for  one  acre  for 
potatoes;  £2  2s.  for  grass  for  a  cow,  and  10*.  for  the  winters 
hay.  They  live  upon  potatoes  generally  the  year  through  ;  all  of 
them  keep  cows  and  pigs,  which  latter  they  feed  on  small  potatoes. 
Their  circumstances  are  not  better  than  20  years  ago;  for  though 
they  have  now  6^/.  and  then  had  but  5d.  yet  the  rise  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  rents.  Villages  of  cottars  will  take  farms  in 
partnership  in  the  manner  I  have  often  described.  The  soil  of 
the  country  is  in  general  lime-stone;  but  from  Knockerera 
mountain,  near  Mallow,  to  Corke,  there  is  no  lime-stone. 

Leases  are  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  and  some  for  three 
lives  and  thirty-one  years  after ;  and  many  farms  let  to  middle 
men,  who  occupy  no  part  of  the  land  themselves,  but  re-let  it. 
Above  one-third  of  the  county  is  waste  land. 

There  are  collieries  about  ten  miles  off,  near  Kanturk, 
from  which  coal  is  sold  at  3*.  a  barrel,  it  is  large  and  hard. 
Upon  the  river  Blackwater,  there  are  tracts  of  flat  laud  in 
some  places  one  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  the  grass  every 
where  remarkably  fine,  and  lets  at  30s.  It  is  the  finest 
sandy  land  I  have  any  where  seen,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  would  yield  the  greatest  arable  crops  in  the  world, 
if  inHillage  ;  it  is  five  feet  deep,  and  has  such  a  principle 
of  adhesion,  that  it  burns  into  good  brick,  yet  it  is  a  perfect 
sand.  In  floods  much  of  it  is  overflown.  The  banks  of 
this  river,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  are  equally  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  prospect,  and  fertility  of  soil. 

There  is  but  little  manufacturing  in  Mallow ;  even 
spinning  is  not  general.  Mr.  Jephson  manures  his  lands 
very  highly  with  all  sorts  of  dung  and  foliage  of  the 
streets  of  Mallow,  which  is  constantly  bringing  away ;  by 
means  of  this  regular  attention,  united  with  the  goodness 
of  the  soil,  he  has  brought  it  into  that  high  degree  of  heart, 
indicated  by  the  rent,  at  which  it  would  let.  The  whole  is 
divided  into  fields,  of  a  moderate  size,  with  double  quick 
hedges,  well  planted  with  trees,  aud  kept  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  neatness  ;  between  the  hedges  are  gravel 
walks,  so  that  there  is  a  planted  communication  about  all 
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the  fields  ;  the  gates  are  neat  and  light,  and  every  attention 
preserved  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a/erme  orne. 
The  quantity  of  tillage  is  not  considerable,  but  his  crops 
very  great,  barley  up  to  twenty  barrels  per  acre.  Mules  he 
finds  more  useful  and  hardy  than  horses ;  has  some  very 
fine  ones.  Mr.  Jephson  has  weighed  to  the  dragoons,  at 
the  barracks,  from  twenty-eight  acres  of  grass,  three  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  hay,  per  English  acre.  He  has  kept  a 
particular  account  of  his  domain,  and  has  kept  his  deer, 
horses,  cows,  house,  &c.  and  sold  to  the  amount  of  55s.  an 
acre  besides.  I  walked  to  the  spring  in  the  town  to  drink 
the  water,  to  which  so  many  people  have  long  resorted  ;  it 
resembles  that  of  Bristol,  prescribed  for  the  same  cases, 
and  with  great  success.  In  the  season  there  are  two 
assemblies  a  week.  Lodgings  are  five  shillings  a  week 
each  room,  and  those  seemed  to  be  miserably  bad.  Board 
thirteen  shillings  a  week.  These  prices,  in  so  cheap  a 
country,  amazed  me,  and  would,  I  should  fear,  prevent 
Mallow  from  being  so  considerable,  as  more  reasonable 
rates  might  make  it,  unless  accommodations  proportionable 
were  provided.  There  is  a  small  canal,  with  walks  on  each 
side,  leading  to  the  spring,  under  cover  of  some  very  noble 
poplars.  If  a  double  row  of  good  lodgings  were  erected 
here,  with  public  rooms,  in  an  elegant  style,  Mallow 
would  probably  become  a  place  for  amusement,  as  well  as 
health. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Mr.  Gordon  at  New  Grove. — Blarney  Castle. — Mr.  Trent  at  Dun- 
kettle. — Scenery  of  Lota. — Pictures  at  Dunkettle. — The  Earl  of  Shan- 
non at  Castlemartyr. — Bullocks  drawing  by  the  horns. — Mr.  Longfield 
at  Castlemary. — Potatoes  for  stock. — Lord  Inchiquin  at  Rostellan. — 
Cork. — Commerce  and  manufactures. 

SEPTEMBER  14th,  to  New  Grove,1  the  seat  of  Eobert 
Gordon,  Esq;  in  whom  I  met  with  the  greatest  zeal  for 
giving  me  a  correct  information.  Passing,  at  some  distance, 
a  very  large  house  building,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in  a 
good  situation,  by  Sir  Eobert  Dean.  New  Grove  is  an 
entire  new  improvement  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  the  whole  place, 
some  years  ago,  being  a  waste  moor,  or  mountain,  as  it  is 
called  in  Ireland- 
Mr.  Gordon  took  it  for  improvement ;  the  soil  and  bog  five  to 
nine  spits  deep,  and  under  it  a  black  earth,  or  a  reddish  sand,  and 
in  some  a  whitish  clayey  substance,  but  not  marie  ;  many  springs 
in  it,  which  were  carried  off  by  drains  ;  and  then  the  whole  surface 
of  turf  cut  out,  and  carried  to  Cork  ;  cutting,  &c.  30s.  a  100,  and 
sold  there  at  £5,  this  was  done  in  order  to  get  lime,  which  is  not 
upon  the  land,  and  by  this  means  the  lime  came  to  seven-pence 
halfpenny  a  barrel ;  found  many  stones  and  great  roots,  and 
timbers,  which  were  all  cleared  away,  and  the  land  ploughed  with 
oxen,  before  winter ;  then  left  the  winter  three  ploughing*  given 
in  the  spring,  and  fifty  barrels  of  lime,  spread  and  sown  with  oats 
and  clover  ;  the  crop  very  great ;  could  be  sold  however,  for  £4 
an  acre ;  the  clover  fine.  This  was  cut  for  hay,  and  the  second 
weighed  231  lb.  per  English  perch  square,  and  a  horse  that  was 
starved  nine  hours,  eat  in  twenty-four  hours  107  lb.  And  after 
these  two  cuttings,  there  was  a  third  for  soiling  with  in  October ; 
it  was  then  sowed  with  a  second  crop  of  oats,  and  that  with  clover 
which  was  left,  and  has  been  mown  every  year  for  eleven  years 
since  ;  this  was  one  field  in  particular,  but  all  in  the  same  manner, 
and  would  let  for  one  pound  an  acre  readily  ;  all  expences  of  the 

1  New  Grove,  now  Kilquane,  co.  Cork. 
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3  crops,  including  the  lime,  cost  £6  7  s.  9d.  an  acre,  so  that  the 
mere  improvement  was  profitable,  besides  the  increase  of  rent 
also  improved.  At  Carrick-dufF,  650  acres  of  heath,  &c.  the 
black  soil  thin,  and  the  heath  low,  and  under  it  a  brown  loam, 
with  whitish  gravel,  mixed.  Fallowed  it  with  strong  ploughs, 
fourteen  inches  deep,  for  a  year ;  then  limed  it,  50  barrels  an 
acre,  at  seven  pence  three  farthings  on  the  land,  burnt  on  the 
spot,  and  upon  this  sowed  oats  and  clover  for  a  meadow,  the  oats 
great,  and  the  grass  part  of  it  actually  let  at  £1  Is.  and  all  would 
let  so.  Has  prosecuted  this  improvement  with  such  spirit,  that 
last  year  he  laid  on  10,000  barrels  of  lime,  and  has  73  acres  oats, 
34  wheat,  12  potatoes,  and  100  laid  to  grass,  and  all  this  in  two 
years.  Has  there  built  a  farm-office,  154  feet  long,  a  barn,  stalls 
for  thirty  bullocks,  two  stables,  and  a  room  for  the  steward  ;  and 
has  made  1,750  perch  of  ditches,  planted  with  quicks.  These 
Mr.  Gordon  does  in  two  years,  half  the  ditch  in  one  to  leave  it  to 
sink,  and  the  other  half  the  year  after.  Turneps  he  has  had,  and 
got  very  fine  crops  of  6  lb.  the  average  turnep ;  they  thin  them 
by  hand,  which  he  thinks  upon  this  land  is  preferable  to  hoeing  ; 
used  the  crop  in  stall-feeding  30  bullocks,  which  had,  besides  the 
turneps,  half  a  hundred  weight  of  hay  to  six  each  day,  and  found 
that  they  throve  exceedingly  well  on  such  turneps  as  were  not 
above  three  to  six  pounds  weight,  but  upon  the  large  ones  they 
did  not  thrive.  In  November  he  cleared  the  field  of  all,  stacked 
them,  and  found  them  keep  perfectly  till  April.  Found  that  the 
sheep,  fed  at  New  Grove,  would  not  take  to  turneps  till  starved 
to  them.  Imported  a  man  from  Norfolk,  whom  he  gave  forty 
guineas  a  year  with  board,  who  brought  ploughs,  hoes,  &c.  with 
him  ;  gave  him  a  guinea  for  every  boy  he  taught  to  plough,  and 
every  boy  who  could  fairly  plough,  had  a  shilling  a  day  wages. 
By  this  means  he  has  collected  a  set  of  excellent  ploughmen,  who 
have  been  of  infinite  use,  so  that  he  has  to  this  day  ploughed  with 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ploughs,  worked  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
no  driver  except  the  first  and  second  ploughing  of  fresh  land, 
which,  and  dragging,  he  does  with  great  drags  of  18  cwt.  and 
drawn  by  bullocks.  This  improvement  is  of  particular  con- 
sequence, as  there  are  here  twelve  miles  square  of  rich  land, 
taken  almost  in  a  square  between  Mallow  and  Cork,  one  way,  and 
the  Bagra  mountains  and  Nagles 1  the  other ;  upon  all  which  there 


1  Boggeragh  mountains  and  Nagles  mountains,  co.  Cork. 
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is  not  a  stone  to  interrupt  the  plough,  sometimes  not  a  stone  to 
an  acre. 

lie  is  convinced,  from  experience,  that  the  worst  of  this 
vast  tract  may  be  drained,  inclosed,  limed  with  fifty  barrels,  and 
tilled  with  a  crop  of  oats  on  it,  for  £5  an  acre.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  great  improvement  of  1,200  acres,  without  lime  or 
gravel,  and  badly  done  yet,  at  12.v.  an  acre,  six-7ths  of  the  county 
of  Cork  at  2.9.  an  acre,  one-7th,  10*.  of  Kerry,  nine-lOths,  at  1*. 
and  one- 10th,  at  10.?. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Gordon  established  a  linen  manufactory, 
and  bleach-mill,  upon  the  complctcst  scale;  a  factory  of  eleven 
looms  for  damask,  bleacher's  house  and  other  buildings,  with  a 
reservoir  of  water  for  turning  the  wheel :  the  whole  well-built, 
well-contrived,  and  at  the  expencc  of  L  1,200.  Kept  these  looms 
constantly  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  bleached  many  pieces 
for  the  country  people.  Trusted  to  a  manager  for  the  conduct 
of  the  works,  who  broke,  which  put  a  stop  to  them  ;  Otherwise 
there  would  have  been  a  flourishing  manufactory  establish*  d. 
Spinning  flax  coming  in,  but  the  woollen  through  the  country  ; 
and  from  hence  to  the  north-west  Duhallow  Barony  is  the  great 
country  for  spinning  cotton. 

September  15th,  to  Blarney  Castle,1  S.  J.  Jeffervs,  Esq; 
of  whoso  great  works  in  building  a  town  at  Blarney,  I 
cannot  give  so  particular  an  account  as  I  wish  to  do;  for  I 
got  there  just  as  he  and  bis  family  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  France.  I  did  not  however  let  slip  the  time 
I  had  for  making  some  enquiries,  and  found  that  in  1765, 
when  Mr.  Jelferys  began  to  build  this  town,  it  consisted 
only  of  two  or  three  mud  eabbins  ;  there  are  now  00  houses. 
He  first  established  the  linen  manufactory,  building  a 
bleach-mill,  and  houses  for  weavers,  Ac.  and  letting  thern 
to  manufacturers  from  Cork,  who  have  been  so  successful 
in  their  works,  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  have  larger  and 
more  numerous  edifices,  such  as  a  large  stamping  mill  for 
printing  linens  and  cottons,  to  which  is  annexed  another 
bleach-mill,  and  since  there  has  been  a  third  erected ;  the 
work  carried  on  is  that  of  buying  yarn,  and  weaving  it  into 
linens,  ten  pence  to  thirty  pence  white  ;  also  diapers,  sheet-  - 
ing,  ticking,  and  linens  and  cottons  of  all  sorts  printed  here, 

1  Blarney  Castle,  co.  Cork. 
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for  common  use  and  furniture.  These  several  branches  of 
the  linen,  employ  130  looms,  and  above  300  hands. 

Another  of  Mr.  Jefferys's  objects  has  been  the  stocking 
manufacture,  which  employs  20  frames,  and  30  hands,  in 
buildings  erected  by  him  ;  the  manager  employing,  by 
covenant,  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  in  order  by  their 
being  instructed,  to  diffuse  the  manufactory.  Likewise  a 
woollen  manufactory,  a  mill  for  milling,  tucking,  &c.  broad 
cloths  ;  a  gigg  mill  for  glossing,  smoothing,  and  laying  the 
grain;  and  a  mill  for  knapping,  which  will  dress  above 
500  pieces  a  year,  but  will  be  more,  when  some  alterations 
now  making  are  finished.  A  leather  mill  for  dressing 
shamoy,  buck,  or  skins,  fully  employed.  A  large  bolting 
mill,  just  finished,  and  let  for  <£32  a  year.  A  mill,  annexed 
to  the  same,  just  finishing,  for  plating ;  and  a  blade  mill 
for  grinding  edged  tools.  A  large  paper  mill,  which  will 
be  finished  this  year.  He  has  been  able  to  erect  this  multi- 
plicity of  mills,  thirteen  in  all,  by  an  uncommon  command 
of  water. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  square,  composed  of  a  large  hand- 
some inn,  and  manufacturers'  houses,  all  built  of  excellent 
stone,  lime,  and  slate.  A  church,  by  the  first  fruits,  and 
liberal  addition  of  above  c£300  from  Mr.  Jefferys.  A 
market-house,  in  which  are  sold  a  hundred  pounds  worth 
of  knit  stockings  per  week.  Four  bridges,  which  he 
obtained  from  the  county,  and  another  (the  flat  arch)  to 
which  he  contributed  a  considerable  sum.  Much  has  been 
done,  yet  is  not  the  design  near  finished. 

To  shew  the  magnitude  of  these  works,  and  the  degree  of 
public  good  resulting  from  them,  I  shall  mention  the  expence  at 
which  they  have  been  executed.  Respecting  the  principal  bleach- 
mill,  Messrs.  Forest  and  Donnoghue,  under  the  Linen  Act,  took 
fifteen  acres,  at  a  guinea  an  acre,  upon  which  they  have  expended 
£5,000  in  erecting  a  linen-mill  and  bleach-green,  twenty-five 
houses  for  twenty-five  weavers  families,  four  looms  in  each  house, 
a  large  dwelling-house  for  themselves  or  their  director  ;  in  each 
house,  a  man,  his  wife,  three  apprentices,  two  girls  and  two  boys, 
besides  young  infants.  In  a  short  time  the  farm  was  increased, 
and  land,  which  before  had  only  brought  half  a  guinea,  then  let 
for  a  guinea.    The  Linen  Board  advanced  £500  to  this  work,  and 
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Mr.  Jcflerys  repaid  tlicm  81,400  of  the  .£5,000.  The  old  rent  of 
the  premises  was  £40  a  year,  the  new  rent  £71.  Another  bleach 
mill,  which  cost  Mr.  Jefferjfl  £300  to  which  the  Board  added 
£300  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  let,  £T,00  40  acres  of  land, 
formerly  let  at  £10  a  year,  go  with  them.  The  whole  rent  now 
£80.  To  this  mill  is  since  added  an  oat-mill,  which  cost  £300 
two  tuck-mills,  £200  ;  a  leather  mill  and  kilns,  £1.00  :  two  dwell- 
ing-houses,  £300.  A  stamping  mill,  which  cost  Mr.  Jcflerys 
£2,300  to  which  the  Board  added  £300  promising  £1.000  more 
when  the  works  should  be  finished,  which  they  have  been  the*e 
two  years.  Twelve  printing  tables  are  kept  going,  and  sixty-five 
hands  employed.  Twelve  printers.  Twelve  tire  boys.  Three 
print  cutters.  Eighteen  bleachmcn.  Six  pcncillers.  Two  tub- 
men. One  clerk.  One  callender.  One  manager.  Two  draughts- 
men. Four  coppermon.  Three  carters.  Besides  the  above 
sums,  the  manufacturer  has  laid  out  £500.  The  quantity  of  land 
occupied  is  25  acres:  old  rent,  £(>  I0s\  new,  £113  15*. 

A  stocking  factory,  for  which  Mr.  Jefferjfl  lent  £200.  The 
man  laid  out  £300  himself;  he  occupies  50  acres,  before  let  at 
£20  a  year;  now  at  £7(5  Lit.  A  gigg»mill,  for  which  Mr.  J  e  fiery  a 
lent  £300  till  repaid  by  the  Dublin  Society,  who  granted  £300 
towards  it,  and  the  tenant  laid  out  £800  the  quantity  of  land  he 
has  is  eleven  acres,  let  at  £5  10.v.  now  at  £■><!. 

A  manufactory  of  tape  is  established,  by  whic  h  means  six  acres 
of  land  are  advanced,  from  L'2  8*.  to  £9.  Thej  have  three  looms 
going,  which  make  109  pieces  a  day  of  36  jardfl  each.  The 
Dublin  Society  gave  £'20  to  it.  A  paper  mill,  which  has  cost 
Mr.  Jefferja  £1,100  and  ia  not  yet  let.  A  bolting  mill,  on  which 
he  has  expended  £1,100  the  tenant  £500  on  adding  an  iron  mill. 
Twenty  acres  of  land,  rent  before,  £i>  10.*.  rent  of  the  w  hole  now 
£132  13s.  The  church  has  cost  Mr.  Jefferjfl  £500  and  the  first 
fruits  .£500  more.  The  new  inn,  £250,  and  the  tenant  £300 
more.  Seventy  acres  of  land  before,  at  £20  a  year,  now  at 
£83  9s.  A  dwelling-house,  £250,  to  which  the  tenant  added 
£500.  Ninety  acres  of  land,  before  let  at  £54,  the  new  rent  ia 
£74.  Twelve  cottages,  and  a  lime-kiln,  which  cost  £280.  Two 
dwelling-houses  and  a  forge,  which  cost  him  £150,  and  to  which 
parliament  granted  £250  more.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Mr. 
Jefferjfl  has  expended  £7,630  in  these  establishments.  Of  public 
money  there  has  been  added  £2,170,  and  the  tenants  themselves 
laid  out  £9,050  in  all,  expended  here  £18,850  besides  w  hat  Mr. 
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Jefferys  laid  out  on  bridges,  &c.  in  the  whole,  very  near,  if  not 
full,  £20,000  upon  matters  of  a  public  nature.  In  all  these 
establishments,  he  has  avoided  undertaking  or  carrying  on  any  of 
the  manufactures  upon  his  own  account,  from  a  conviction  that  a 
gentleman  can  never  do  it  without  suffering  very  considerably. 
His  object  was  to  form  a  town,  to  give  employment  to  the 
people,  and  to  improve  the  value  of  his  estate  by  so  doing ;  in  all 
which  views  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
so  considerable  a  place  as  Cork  very  much  contributed  :  the  same 
means  which  he  lias  pursued  would,  in  all  situations,  be  probably 
the  most  adviseable,  though  the  returns  made  might  be  less 
advantageous.  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
spirit  with  which  a  private  gentleman  has  executed  these 
works,  which  would  undoubtedly  do  honour  to  the  greatest 
fortune. 

To  animate  others  to  tread  in  such  laudable  steps,  I  may 
remark,  that  even  the  profit  of  these  undertakings  is  too  much  to 
be  entirely  forgotten ;  the  expences  are  by  no  means  barren 
ones;  327  acres  let  before  these  works  at  £167  18s.  let  after- 
wards at  £682  8.9.  Profit  £508  10s.  without  reckoning  any  thing 
for  two  dwelling-houses,  a  forge,  twelve  cottages,  and  a  lime-kiln, 
which  may  moderately  be  reckoned  at  £25  a  year,  and  yet  let  at 
rents  of  favour,  in  all  £533  10s.  which  from  £7,630  is  7  per  cent. 
There,  however,  is  no  agriculture  improvement  that  would  not, 
with  much  greater  certainty  of  continuance,  pay  17.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  is  a  greater  reversionary  advantage  in 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  increasing  of  the  rents  at  the 
expiration  of  the  leases,  upon  undertaking  these  works,  the 
longest  of  which  is  for  no  more  than  three  lives.  Another  advan- 
tage  which  is  felt  already,  is  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  products  at 
Blarney,  which  is  a  direct  premium  to  agriculture,  to  the  farmer, 
and  to  the  landlord.  Dairy  cows,  on  all  the  adjacent  farms,  arose 
in  two  years  from  £3  to  £4  a  cow,  as  the  weavers  were  happy  to 
get  milk  and  butter  at  the  same  price  it  sold  for  in  Cork.  The 
same  rise  took  place  on  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  Mr.  Jefferys,  besides 
the  above  establishments,  has  very  much  improved  Blarney 
Castle  and  its  environs ;  he  has  formed  an  extensive  ornamented 
ground,  which  is  laid  out  with  considerable  taste ;  an  extensive 
plantation  surrounds  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  walks  lead 
through  the  whole ;  there  are  several  very  pretty  sequestered 
spots  where  covered  benches  are  placed. 
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Accompanied  Mr.  JefFerys,  &c.  to  Dunkettle,1  the  seat  of 
Dominick  Trent,  Esq.  who,  with  a  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  renders  him  deservedly  esteemed,  took  every  measure 
I  could  wish  for  my  information.  The  road  leads  very 
beautifully  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  under  a  shore  of 
bold  hills,  on  which  are  many  villas  and  some  plantations. 
For  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Trent. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  &C.  the  soil  is  a  fine  lime-stone  ; 
the  country  level  for  a  mile  or  two,  then  Bwelling  into  very  gentle 
hills.  On  the  north  side,  which  is  much  better  planted,  par- 
ticularly at  Lota,  Dunkettle,  &C.  the  ground  rises  in  bold  ascents, 
adorned  with  many  beautifully-situated  country-houses.  Here 
the  stratum  is  brown,  or  rather  red  stone,  and  the  surface  shallow  ; 
in  some  places  a  burning  gravel.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  arable 
land  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.     The  course  of  crops  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Barley  or  oats.  4.  Lay  down 
with  seeds. 

Potatoes  yield  per  acre  from  610  to  £1*20.  Average  quantity 
fifty  barrels,  at  eighteen  stone  each.  Land  manured  and  let  to 
labourers  for  planting,  at  four  or  five  guineas  an  acre.  Wheat 
from  seven  to  ten  barrels,  of  twenty  stone,  at  20s.  a  barrel; 
average  price  from  19-s\  to  24.v.  per  barrel.  The  manures  are 
Cork  dung  of  the  richest  kind,  especially  in  the  slaughtering 
season;  sea  sand  for  tillage,  and  bank  sand  from  the  river  for 
grass  grounds.  There  is  water-carriage  to  the  eastward  for 
many  miles  :  several  good  quays  for  landing  manure,  particularly 
one  at  Glanmire,  near  Dunkettle,  from  which  the  inland  inhabi- 
tants draw  the  manure  four  or  five  miles  in  one-horse  carts. 
Lime  is  also  much  used  at  a  shilling  a  barrel.  The  meadows  in 
this  country  yield  from  l£  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  at  40s.  to 
45.9.  per  ton  on  an  average.  Dairies  arc  let  to  dairymen  at  4  to  5 
guineas  a  cow.  Many  sheep  are  kept  on  the  hills,  but  none 
folded.  The  diet  of  the  poor  is  potatoes  and  milk,  with  some 
fish  in  the  herring  and  sprat  season.  Labourers  houses  from  25s. 
to  40.9.  a  year.  Fuel,  a  very  little  coal,  the  rest  supplied  by 
bushes,  stolen  faggots,  &c.  as  there  is  no  turf  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Price  of  labour  6d.  per  day  through  the  year,  on  a 
pinch  in  harvest  8d.  sometimes  more,  but  within  the  liberties  of 


1  Dunkettle  House,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Cork. 
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the  city  generally  8c?.  Women  Sd.  and  Ad.  a  day  in  reeking 
corn :  children  from  Id.  to  Sd.  in  picking  stones,  &c.  Most 
employed  in  country  business ;  a  few  at  some  bolting  iron  and 
paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  fourteen  acres  of 
orchard  Mr.  Trent  makes  sixty  hogsheads  a  year  of  cyder ;  a  clear 
acre  of  good  trees  about  seven  hogsheads.  His  hogs  he  feeds  on 
the  bull  potatoes,  which  yield  great  crops  without  dung,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  successively. 

September  16th,  to  Cove1  by  water,  from  Mr.  Trent's 
quay.  The  view  of  Lota  is  charming  ;  a  fine  rising  lawn 
from  the  water,  with  noble  spreading  woods  reaching  on 
each  side  ;  the  house  a  very  pleasing  front,  with  lawn 
shooting  into  the  woods.  The  river  forms  a  creek  between 
two  hills,  one  Lota,  the  other  opening  to  another  hill  of 
inclosures  well  wooded.  As  the  boat  leaves  the  shore 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  behind  us  ;  the  back 
woods  of  Lota,  the  house  and  lawn,  and  the  high  bold 
inclosures  towards  Cork,  form  the  finest  shore  imaginable, 
leading  to  Cork  the  city  appearing  in  full  view,  Dunkettle 
wooded  inclosures,  a  fine  sweep  of  hill  joining  Mr.  Hoare's, 
at  Factory-hill,  whose  woods  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Dun- 
kettle  house  almost  lost  in  a  wood.  As  we  advance,  the 
woods  of  Lota  and  Dunkettle  unite  in  one  fine  mass.  The 
sheet  of  water,  the  rising  lawns,  the  house  in  the  most 
beautiful  situation  imaginable,  with  more  woods  above  it 
than  lawns  below  it,  the  west  shore  of  Loch  Mahon,  a  very 
fine  rising  hill  cut  into  inclosures,  but  without  wood,  land- 
locked on  every  side  with  high  lands,  scattered  with 
inclosures,  woods,  seats,  &c.  with  every  chearful  circum- 
stance of  lively  commerce,  has  altogether  a  great  effect. 
Advancing  to  Passage  the  shores  are  various,  and  the 
scenery  enlivened  by  fourscore  sail  of  large  ships  ;  the 
little  port  of  Passage  at  the  water's  edge,  with  the  hills 
rising  boldly  above  it.  The  channel  narrows  between  the 
great  island  and  the  hills  of  Passage.  The  shores  bold, 
and  the  ships  scattered  about  them,  with  the  inclosures 
hanging  behind  the  masts  and  yards,  picturesque.  Passing 
the  streights  a  new  bason  of  the  harbour  opens,  surrounded 

1  Cove  of  Cork,  named  Queenstown  in  1849  to  commemorate  a  Royal 
visit. 
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with  high  lands.  Monk's-town-castle  on  the  hill  to  the 
right,  and  the  grounds  of  Bally bricken,  a  beautiful  inter- 
mixed scene  of  wood  and  lawn.  The  high  shore  of  the 
harbour's  mouth  opens  gradually.  The  whole  scene  is 
landlocked.  The  first  view  of  Hawl-bowling-island  and 
Spike-island,  high  rocky  lands,  with  the  channel  opening 
to  Cove,  where  are  a  fleet  of  ships  at  anchor,  and  Rostellan, 
Lord  Inchiquin's  house,  backed  with  hills,  a  scenery  that 
wants  nothing  but  the  aceompanyment  of  wood.  The  view 
of  Ballybricken  changes  ;  it  now  appears  to  be  unfor- 
tunately cut  into  right  lines.  Arrived  at  the  ship  at  Cove ; 
in  the  evening  returned,  leaving  Mr.  JefTerys  and  family  on 
board  for  a  voyage  to  Havre,  in  their  way  to  Paris. 

Dunkettle  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  I  have 
seen  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  hill  of  some  hundred  acres  broken 
into  a  great  variety  of  ground,  by  geutle  declivities,  with 
every  where  an  undulating  outline,  and  the  whole  varied 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood,  which  in  some  places 
is  thick  enough  to  take  the  appearance  of  close  groves  ;  in 
others  spreads  into  scattered  thickets  and  a  variety  of 
single  groups.  This  hill,  or  rather  cluster  of  hills,  is 
surrounded  on  one  side  by  a  reach  of  Cork  harbour,  over 
which  it  looks  in  the  most  advantageous  manner;  and  on 
the  other  by  an  iriguous  vale,  through  which  flows  the 
river  Glanmire :  the  opposite  shore  of  that  river  has  every 
variety  that  can  unite  to  form  pleasing  landscapes  for  the 
views  from  Dunkettle  grounds  ;  in  some  places  narrow 
glens,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  quite  filled  with  water,  and 
the  steep  banks  covered  with  thick  woods  that  spread  a 
deep  shade ;  in  others  the  vale  opens  to  form  the  scite  of  a 
pretty,  cheerful -village,  overhung  by  hill  and  wood:  here 
the  shore  rises  gradually  into  large  inclosures,  which  spread 
over  the  hills,  stretching  beyond  each  other ;  and  there  the 
vale  melts  again  into  a  milder  variety  of  fields.  A  hill 
thus  situated,  and  consisting  in  itself  of  so  much  variety  of 
surface,  must  necessarily  command  many  pleasing  views ; 
to  enjoy  these  to  the  better  advantage,  Mr.  Trent  (than 
whom  no  one  has  a  better  taste  both  to  discover  and  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  natural  scenes)  is  making  a  walk 
around  the  whole,  which  is  to  bend  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  so  as  to  take  the  principal  points  in  view. 
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The  whole  is  so  beautiful,  that  if  I  was  to  make  the  regular 
detour,  the  description  might  be  too  minute  :  but  there 
are  some  points  which  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I 
know  not  how  to  avoid  recommending  to  others  that  travel 
this  way  to  taste  the  same  satisfaction :  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  orchard  you  look  down  a  part  of  the  river 
where  it  opens  into  a  regular  bason,  one  corner  stretching 
up  to  Cork,  lost  behind  the  hill  of  Lota,  the  lawn  of  which 
breaks  on  the  swelling  hills  among  the  woods ;  the  house 
obscured,  and  therefore  seeming  a  part  of  your  home 
scene ;  the  losing  the  river  behind  the  beautiful  projection 
of  Lota,  is  more  pleasing  than  can  be  expressed.  The 
other  reach,  leading  to  the  harbour's  mouth,  is  half  hidden 
by  the  trees  which  margin  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
you  stand  :  in  front,  a  noble  range  of  cultivated  hills,  the 
inclosures  broken  by  slight  spots  of  wood,  and  prettily 
varied  with  houses,  without  being  so  crowded  as  to  take 
off  the  rural  effect.  The  scene  is  not  only  beautiful  in 
those  common  circumstances  which  form  a  landscape,  but 
is  alive  with  the  cheerfulness  of  ships  and  boats  perpetually 
moving.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
prospects  I  have  anywhere  seen.  Leaving  the  orchard, 
pass  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  forms  the  bank  of  the 
river  of  Glanmire,  commanding  the  opposite  woods  of 
Lota  in  all  their  beauty.  Eise  to  the  top  of  the  high  hill 
which  joins  the  deer-park,  and  exhibits  a  scene  equally 
extensive  and  beautiful ;  you  look  down  on  a  vale  which 
winds  almost  around  at  your  feet,  finishing  to  the  left  in 
Cork  river,  which  here  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lake, 
bounded  by  wood  and  hills,  and  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vale,  in  a  style  which  painting  cannot  imitate.  The  oppo- 
site hills  of  Lota,  wood,  and  lawn,  seem  formed  as  objects 
for  this  point  of  view  :  at  your  feet  a  hill  rises  out  of  the 
vale,  with  higher  ones  around  it,  the  margins  scattered 
wood ;  to  the  right,  towards  Rivers  town,  a  vale ;  the 
whole  backed  by  cultivated  hills  to  Kallahan's  field. 
Milder  scenes  follow;  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  small  vale 
sunk  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  flows  ;  a  bridge 
of  several  arches  unites  two  parts  of  a  beautiful  village, 
the  meadow  grounds  of  which  rise  gently,  a  varied  surface 
of  wood  and  lawn,  to  the  hills  of  Eiverstown,  the  whole 
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surrounded  by  delicious  sweeps  of  cultivated  hills.  To  the 
left,  a  wooded  glen  rising  from  the  vale  to  the  horizon,  the 
scenery  sequestered,  but  pleasing  ;  the  oak  wood  which 
hangs  on  the  deer-park  hill,  an  addition.  Down  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  it  hangs  over  the  river,  a  pic- 
turesque, interesting  spot.  The  inclosures  on  the  opposite 
bank  hang  beautifully  to  the  eye,  and  the  wooded  glen 
winds  up  the  hill.  Returning  to  the  house  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  hill,  where  the  grounds  slope  of!  to  the  river 
of  Cork,  which  opens  to  view  in  noble  reaches  of  a  mag- 
nitude that  fills  the  eve  and  the  imagination :  a  whole 
country  of  a  character  truly  magnificent,  and  behind  the 
winding  vale  which  leads  between  a  series  of  hills  to 
Glanmire. 

Pictures  at  Dunlnttle. 

A  St.  Michael,  &c.  the  subject  confused,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  A  St.  Francis  on  wood,  a  large  original  of  Guido. 
A  St.  Cecilia,  original  of  Romanelli.  An  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  L.  Carracci.  A  quaker's  meeting,  of  above 
fifty  figures,  by  Egbert  Hemskerk.  A  sea  view  and  rock 
piece,  by  Vernet.  A  small  flagellation,  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  A  Madonna  and  Child,  small,  by  Rubens.  The 
crucifixion,  many  figures  in  miniature,  excellent,  though 
the  master  is  unknown.  An  excellent  copy  of  the  famous 
Danae  of  Titian,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  near  Naples,  by  Cioffi 
of  Naples.  Another  of  the  Venus  of  Titian,  at  thetribuna 
in  Florence.  Another  of  Venus  blinding  Cupid,  by 
Titian,  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese  in  Rome.  Another  of 
great  merit  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Raphael,  at  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  by  Stern,  a  German,  lately  at 
Borne.  Another  of  an  Holy  Family,  from  Kaphael,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  three  originals,  one  at  the  king's 
palace  in  Naples,  one  in  Hbepalais  royal  in  Paris,  and  the 
third  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Exeter,  lately  purchased  at 
Borne.  A  portrait  of  Sir  Patrick  Trent,  by  Sir  P.  Lely. 
An  excellent  portrait  of  a  person  unknown,  by  DahL 

September  17th,  to  Castlemartyr,1  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Shannon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  improvers  in 
Ireland,  in  whom  I  found  the  most  earnest  desire  to  give 

1  Castlemartyr,  co.  Cork, 
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me  every  species  of  information,  with  a  knowledge  and 
ability  which  enabled  him  to  do  it  most  effectually. 
Passed  through  Middleton,  a  well-built  place,  which 
belongs  to  the  noble  lord  to  whom  it  gives  title.  Castle- 
martyr  is  an  old  house,  but  much  added  to  by  the  present 
earl ;  he  has  built,  besides  other  rooms,  a  dining  one  32  feet 
long  by  22  broad,  and  a  drawing  one,  the  best  rooms  I 
have  seen  in  Ireland,  a  double  cube  of  25  feet,  being 
50  long,  25  broad,  and  25  high.  The  grounds  about  the 
house  are  very  well  laid  out;  much  wood  well  grown, 
considerable  lawns,  a  river  made  to  wind  through  them  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  an  old  castle  so  perfectly  covered  with 
ivy  as  to  be  a  picturesque  object.  A  winding  walk  leads 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  this  river, 
and  presents  several  pleasing  landscapes.  But  let  me 
hasten  to  objects  of  more  importance.  Lord  Shannon's 
husbandry  consists  of  many  circumstances.  I  shall  begin 
with 

TURNEPS, 

which  Lord  Shannon  has  cultivated  upon  a  very  large  scale,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  particulars.  His  father  began  the 
culture  many  years  ago,  which  he  continued  till  1770,  and  then 
went  largely  into  it.  He  had  every  year,  from  1770  to  1774  both 
inclusive,  sixteen  acres,  and  in  1775,  twenty-four.  Has  cultivated 
them  in  both  broad-cast  and  the  drill  method  the  rows  at  three 
feet ;  but  finding  that  the  roots  became  too  large,  altered  his 
method  to  eighteen  inches,  in  order  to  have  more  of  them  ;  the 
size  will  be  seen  by  the  following  account. 

11  Castlemartyr,  December  21st,  1771. 

16 1  this  day  measured  a  square  perch  of  turneps,  16£  feet, 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart ;  there  were  84  turneps  on  this 
perch,  they  weighed  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  which  I  compute  to  be  60  tons 
to  the  English  acre ;  and  there  were  vacant  spaces  in  the  rows 
within  this  perch  where  the  turneps  had  failed,  that  would  have 
held  at  least  ten  large  turneps  more.  I  then  pulled  84  turneps, 
the  largest  I  could  see,  within  about  fifteen  yards  of  the  above 
perch,  and  they  weighed  15  cwt.  15  qrs.  17  lb.  which  is  about  125 
ton,  29  cwt.  20  lb.  I  weighed  two  of  the  above  turneps  sepa- 
rately, one  of  them  a  white  tankard,  they  each  weighed  32  lb. 

I.  Y 
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The  white  Norfolk  was  three  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
N.B.  I  neither  manured  nor  burned  the  ground ;  it  was  natur- 
ally good ;  I  tilled  it  well,  and  hoed  the  crop  carefully. 

"  SHANNON." 

One  of  the  above  turneps  Lord  Shannon  took  with  him  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  where  it  was  seen  by  the  whole  city  ;  but  from  my 
tour  through  the  kingdom,  I  am  afraid  it  did  not  animate  so 
many  as  it  ought.  These  large  turneps  were  not  raised  in  any 
peculiar  spot,  but  were  part  of  a  field  of  eight  or  ten  acres.  The 
application  of  the  crop  has  been  generally  by  drawing  and  giving 
them  to  sheep  on  dry  pastures  ;  all  sorts  of  sheep,  but  particularly 
fat  ewes,  they  fattened  admirably.  Finds  that  the  great  benefit 
of  the  culture  is  having  them  near  a  very  dry  field,  in  order  to 
manage  them  as  above-mentioned.  He  has  found  that  they  will 
do  exceedingly  well  without  manuring,  especially  if  the  land  is  an 
old  rough  pasture,  or  which  wants  to  be  broken  up  ;  fallowed 
well  and  thoroughly  ploughed,  produces  great  crops.  Sea  weed 
his  lordship  has  tried  for  them,  spread  about  the  thickness  of 
dung,  and  it  gave  prodigious  products.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland  than  introducing  this  culture,  and  so  well 
convinced  of  this,  that  he  has  always  shewn  his  crops  to  farmers, 
weighed  them  before  them,  shewed  the  cattle  fed,  and  took  every 
pains  to  make  them  come  into  the  culture,  but  in  vain.  As  a 
preparation  of  corn  they  are  incomparable ;  he  has  had  very 
great  crops  of  barley  after  them,  such  as  were  laid  with  every 
heavy  rain  from  luxuriance.  Wheat  also  he  has  sown  after  them, 
and  got  eight  barrels  an  acre  from  seven  stone  of  seed. 

CABBAGES 

Lord  Shannon  cultivated  also :  generally  had  five  or  six  acres 
for  four  or  five  years  ;  the  sort  the  flat  Dutch,  and  got  very  fine 
crops.  Gave  them  to  cattle  of  all  sorts,  who  eat  them  very 
greedily,  and  did  better  upon  them  than  upon  turneps,  but  would 
not  last  longer  than  Christmas,  otherwise  would  have  preferred 
them.  The  crops  of  corn  after  them  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  after  turneps.  Tried  also  the  Scotch  and  other  sorts,  but 
preferred  the  flat  Dutch  to  any  other.  One  great  objection  to 
both  cabbages  and  turneps  is  the  mildness  of  the  season  in 
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Ireland,  which  is  so  great  as  to  burst  the  cabbages,  and  make 
the  turneps  run  to  seed  before  their  time.  As  to  the  grass 
springing  so  fast  in  winter,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
culture,  he  does  not  find  it.  Cabbages  must  be  well  manured 
for. 

POTATOES. 

Lord  Shannon  planted  eighteen  acres  of  potatoes  with  the 
plough,  manuring  only  the  furrows  ;  horse  and  hand  hoed  them 
perfectly,  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds ;  did  it  twice,  and  pur- 
posed oftener,  but  the  growth  of  the  crop  was  so  luxuriant  that 
neither  the  horse  nor  hoe  could  get  through  them.  Took  them 
up  with  the  plough,  and  the  crop  proved  exceedingly  good,  far 
better  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  common  method. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY. 

Lord  Shannon  s  expression  of  this  mode  to  me  was  excellent, 
/  read  myself  into  it  and  tcorked  myself  out  of  it.  He  tried  it 
with  wheat,  horse  and  hand-hoeing  it  perfectly,  and  got  a  very 
fine  crop  ;  an  unexceptionable  one  for  the  mode,  but  the  produce 
was  not  equal  to  the  common  way,  while  the  expence,  trouble, 
and  attention,  were  endless,  so  that  he  was  convinced,  even  by  his 
success,  that  it  could  not  be  a  beneficial  mode  of  culture.  For 
turneps  also  he  prefers  very  much  the  broad-cast  mode,  and  never 
began  the  drill  method  but  as  an  ease  of  hoeing. 

SOILING. 

Soiling  horses,  &c.  in  summer,  with  grass  mown  every  day, 
Lord  Shannon  has  practised  greatly,  and  finds  it  highly  beneficial, 
and  particularly  for  raising  great  quantities  of  dung. 

SEA-SAND  AND  LIME. 

The  manures  which  Lord  Shannon  uses  are  sea-sand  and  lime. 
He  prefers  the  latter  for  brown  slaty  stone  land,  and  sand  for 
lime-stone  land :  has  used  great  quantities  of  it,  though  four  to 
six  miles  from  the  sea.  In  one  month  he  has  brought  6,719 
barrels  of  it,  at  5d.  a  barrel,  or  £139  19s.  9hd.  for  67  acres,  at  100 
barrels  an  acre,  and  afterwards  50  more  for  a  second  dressing: 
the  effect  of  it  is  very  great,  particularly  in  bringing  daisies 
(bellis)  on  very  poor  land,  and  white  clover  when  laid  on  good 
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grass  lauds.    If  a  bag  breaks,  and  some  accidentally  falls  on  a 

waste,  the  iuau  gathers  it  up  as  clear  as  he  can,  yet  it  is  sure  to 
bring  a  patch  of  white  clover.  Lime  his  lordship  burns  in  a 
long-necked  kiln,  which  he  rinds  to  answer  so  well,  that  one  barrel 
of  culm  burns  ten  of  lime.  He  lets  the  kiln,  and  buys  the  lime 
at  Is.  4</.  a  barrel.  Draws  26  barrels  a  day.  The  culm  4r.  a 
barrel.  The  labourers  hire  1(/.  a  barrel,  for  quarrying,  breaking, 
and  burning. 

BOUNTIES. 

Lord  Shannon's  bounties  to  labourers  amount  to  £50  a  year. 
He  gives  them  by  way  of  encouragement ;  but  only  to  such  as  can 
speak  English,  and  do  something  more  than  fill  a  cart. 


DITCHES. 

His  Lordship  has  made  some  ditches  of  an  extraordinary 

dimension  :  the  following  segment : 


\ 


8  ft. 


13  ft.  6  in. 


II  ft. 


4  ft.  6  in. 


10  ft. 


The  center  of  13  feet  6  inches,  is  a  terrass  between  two  ditches, 
broad  enough  to  plant  a  hedge  on  each  side  of  it,  and  have  a 
riding  between  them  :  it  is  most  completely  done,  and  will  answer 
the  double  purpose  perfectly.  He  is  also  doing  a  good  deal  in 
the  following  dimensions  : 


8  ft.  6  in. 


V 


3  ft. 


3  ft. 


which  costs  a  shilling  a  perch,  a  double  row  of  quick,  and  a  walk 
or  ride  between. 
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LINEN  MANUFACTORY. 
Lord  Shannon  established  a  factory  at  Cloghnickelty,  in  the 
year  1769,  a  bleach  yard  of  seventeen  acres  of  land,  with  mills,  &c. 
for  bleaching  the  pieces  that  are  wove  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  94  looms  at  work  in  the  town,  £100  a  week  laid  out 
in  yarn,  and  at  three  fairs,  £1,800,  the  amount  of  which  is  £7,000 
a  year  ;  the  cloth  chiefly  coarse  :  and  this  establishment  has  had 
great  effect  in  increasing  the  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood. 

COMPOSTS. 

He  is  exceedingly  attentive  in  forming  composts.  A  river 
runs  through  Castlemartyr,  part  of  which  is  often  full  of  sand 
and  mud  ;  this  he  empties  periodically  and  mixes  it  with  lime. 
In  one  field  I  saw  larger  compost  heaps  of  these  materials,  than  I 
remember  any  where  else  to  have  observed  ;  one  of  these  was  105 
yards  long,  nine  broad,  and  four  feet  high,  containing  cubical 


yards   1260 

Another,  78  and  8  broad,  and  4  feet  high   832 

Another,  155  by  5,  and  4  feet  high   1033 

Another,  76  by  5,  and  4  feet  high   506 


Total   3631 


Among  these  hills  were  2,000  barrels,  or  8,000  bushels  of  lime 
mixed  :  after  this  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  manures  his  land 
with  uncommon  spirit. 

WASTE  LAND. 
His  Lordship  has  reclaimed  109  acres  of  furze  land,  which  he 
has  eradicated,  and  brought  to  a  very  profitable  soil. 

WALLING. 

Lord  Shannon  has  inclosed  380  acres  with  a  most  excellent 
wall,  eight  feet  and  a  half  high  under  the  coping,  and  8  inches 
above  it.  The  wall  is  two  feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  18  inches  at 
top,  and  costs  4s.  per  perch,  or  £1  16.9.  running  measure. 

BARN. 

The  best-built  barn  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  is  at  Castle  Martyr. 
The  bays  and  threshing  floor  are  fourteen  feet  high,  and  over  them 
are  two  stories  for  granaries,  the  first  eight  feet  two  inches  high, 
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and  the  npper  one  eight  fee:  nine  inches*  beskks  the  root  ^ith  • 
iWr  iu  the  center  of  the  tWrs.  and  a  wheel  far  winding  sack*  ap. 
It  is  built  in  such  a  manner,  the  doors.  Ac  50  plated  ererr  where 
at  the  ed^es  with  iron,  that  it  i>  impossible  a  mouse  should  pet  in 
or  out :  or  that  a  rat  should  any  where  gnaw  his  waj  in.  Upon 
clearing  it  last  rear.  about  twenty  mice  were  found,  that  had  been 
carried  in  in  the  shears,  a  little  straw  wii  Uid  for  them  in  a 
corner,  and  the  bam  shut  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the j  were  found  alive,  and  killed,  not  one  being  able  to 
escape.  I  have  seen  very  nne  bams  built  in  England,  on  capt 
stones.  into  which  :  vermin  could  get,  unless  carried  in,  but 
when  they  were  carried  in.  they  had  a  million  ot  ways  to  get 
out, 

BULLOCKS  DRAWING  BY  THE  HORNS. 

Lord  Shannon,  upon  gvnng  into  tillage,  found  that  the 
expenee  of  horses  w-^  so  irreat  that  it  eat  up  all  the  profit 
of  the  farm  j  which  made  him  determine  to  use  bulkNim. 
He  did  it  in  the  common  method  of  jokes  and  bows,  but 
they  performed  so  indifferently,  and  with  such  manifest 
uneasiness,  that  he  imported  the  French  method  of  draw- 
ing  by  the  horns  :  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he 
wrote  to  a  person  a:  Bordeaux  to  hire  him  a  man  who  was 
practised  in  that  method.  Up-on  the  correspondent  being 
applied  to.  he  represented  difficulties  attending  it,  the 
man  who  was  spoken  to  having  Iven  in  Germany  for  the 
same  purpose.  Upon  which  Lori  Shannon  giTe  directions 
that  everything  should  be  bought  and  sent  over  which 
the  labourer  wished  to  brine  with  him.  Accordingly,  *> 
bullock  of  the  best  sort,  that  had  been  worked  three  years, 
was  purchased :  also  a  hay-cart,  a  plough,  harrows,  and  all 
the  tackle  for  harnessing  them  by  the  horns,  which,  with 
the  man,  were  sen:  over.  His  salary  was  to  b*?  -4«>0  livres 
a  year,  with  board.  Ac.  The  bullock.  21 S  livres :  tackle 
for  tw;  I  ullxks,  00.  Two  carts,  ol4.  A  plough  and 
harrow.  123.  which,  with  other  expenses,  came  to  i£4o  17#^ 
and  freight  ^*lo  lrv.  Up-on  the  whole,  the  experiment 
cost,  from  first  to  last,  to  bring  it  thoroughly  to  bear, 
about  an  hundred  pounds.  His  Lordship  is  persuaded 
that  the  first  year  of  his  introducing  it  at  large  on  his  farm 
saved  him  the  whole.    He  has  pursued  the  method  erer 
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since,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  He  finds  the  bullocks 
so  perfectly  at  their  ease  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them. 
For  first  breaking  up  lays,  and  for  cross  ploughing,  he 
uses  four,  but  in  all  succeeding  earths,  only  two  ;  nor 
more  for  the  first  ploughing  of  stubbles :  I  saw  six  ploughs 
doing  this  in  a  wheat  stubble,  and  they  did  it  five  or  six 
inches  deep  with  great  ease.  Upon  first  introducing  it, 
there  was  a  combination  among  all  his  men  against  the 
practice,  but  Lord  Shannon  was  determined  to  carry  his 
point  ;  in  this  matter,  he  followed  a  course  that  had  all 
imaginable  success.  One  lively,  sensible  boy  took  to  the 
oxen,  and  worked  them  readily.  His  Lordship  at  once 
advanced  this  boy  to  eight  pence  a  day  ;  this  did  the 
business  at  once  ;  others  followed  the  example,  and  since 
that  he  has  had  numbers  who  could  manage  them,  and 
plough  as  well  as  the  Frenchman.  They  plough  an  acre  a 
day  with  ease  ;  and  carry  very  great  loads  of  corn  and  hay, 
coals,  &c.  Four  bullocks  in  the  French  cart  brought 
twelve  barrels  of  coals,  ship  measure,  each  5  cwt.,  or  three 
tons,  but  the  tackle  of  the  fore  couple  breaking,  the  other 
two  drew  the  load  above  a  mile  to  a  forge.  Two  of  them 
drew  35  cwt.  of  flag  stone  three  miles  with  ease  ;  but  Lord 
Shannon  does  not  in  common  work  them  in  this  manner ; 
three  tons  he  thinks  a  proper  load  for  four  bullocks. 
Upon  the  bailiff,  Mr.  Bere,  mentioning  loads  drawn  by 
these  oxen,  that  appeared  to  me  most  extraordinarily 
great,  I  expressed  many  doubts,  his  Lordship  immediately 
ordered  the  French  harvest  cart  to  be  loaded  half  a  mile 
from  the  reeks  ;  it  was  done ;  1,020  sheafs  of  wheat  were 
laid  on  it,  and  two  oxen  drew  it  without  difficulty  ;  we 
then  weighed  forty  sheafs,  the  weight  251  lb.,  at  which 
rate  the  1,020  came  to  6,375  lb.,  or  above  three  tons,  which 
is  a  vast  weight  for  two  oxen  to  draw.  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  whether  in  yokes  they  would  have  stirred  the 
cart  so  loaded. 

Lord  Shannon  has  an  excellent  way  of  managing  all  his  cattle 
in  one  circumstance,  which  is  to  mark  them  on  the  horn  with 
numbers,  and  keeps  a  book  ruled  in  columns  and  engraved,  by 
which  means,  on  turning  to  the  number,  he  sees  every  particular 
of  the  beast,  which  are  inserted  in  the  columns.    He  trains  them 
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for  work  at  three  to  four  years  old,  gently  breaking  them  in  at 
once  without  any  difficulty. 

The  common  husbandry  about  Castle  Martyr  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  account,  for  which  particulars  I  am  obliged  to  the 
attention  of  this  patriotic  nobleman,  who  took  every  method  to 
have  me  well  informed.  Farms  rise  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  acres,  but  some  to  one  thousand,  of  which  size  Lord 
Middleton  has  one.  Farms  not  taken  in  partnership  so  much 
as  in  other  parts  ;  two  or  three  will  take  a  farm  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  but  it  is  not  general.  The  soil  is  various  ;  the  vale, 
from  Carricktowel  to  Killay,1  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and 
four  over,  is  of  lime-stone;  the  hills  are  brown  stone;  the  loam 
upon  it  is  from  three  inches  to  eight  feet,  strong,  rich  and  good  ; 
dry  in  winter,  and  good  turnep  land.  These  lime-stone  rocks 
are  full  of  cavities  and  subterraneous  passages,  so  that  if  you  cut 
a  drain  to  carry  water  ofT,  and  touch  upon  a  lime-stone  rock, 
probably  all  will  find  its  way.  Kent  of  the  barony  of  Imokilly, 
on  an  average,  twelve  shillings  an  acre ;  Kil  natal  ton,51  eight 
shillings.  A  third  part  of  the  county  is  waste  land,  the  price  of 
which  is  risen  extremely  in  a  few  years  ;  rent,  one  shilling  ;  the 
rest  of  the  county,  eight  shillings.    The  course  of  crops  : 

1.  Potatoes,  upon  clay  ground,  dunged  and  ploughed  at  £3; 
plant  six  barrels  at  two  and  a  half  cwt.  produce  50  to  100 
barrels  ;  potatoes  sell  2*.  to  4s.  a  barrel. 

2.  Wheat,  sow  twelve  stone,  produce  five  barrels. 

3.  Oats,  on  one  ploughing,  sow  a  barrel  of  fourteen  stone,  crop 
eight  barrels.  Some  poor  people  take  one  or  two  more  crops  of 
oats. 

4.  Lay  out  for  grass  from  two  to  twelve  years.  They  some- 
times burn  for  potatoes,  especially  on  the  absentee  estates,  and 
get  as  good  crops  as  in  the  other  way. 

Expence  of  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

Rent   300 

Seed   0  18  0 

Planting  and  trenching,  forty  days  of  a  mun  .  10  0 

Taking  up,  and  carrying  home,  &c   10  0 

Tythe   060 

£6    4  0 

1  Carrigtohill  and  Killeagh,  co.  Cork. 

2  Kinnataloon  barony,  co.  Cork. 
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Produce. 

Seventy  barrels,  at  3s   10  10  0 

Expences   6    4  0 

Profit  ..£460 


A  dispute  arising  upon  the  produce  of  potatoes,  Lord  Shannon 
ordered  some  spades  square  (each  5^  feet)  to  he  taken  up,  and 
weighed  them ;  the  weight,  on  an  average,  19  lb.  per  spade,  or 
108  barrels  per  acre,  each  252  lb.  that  is,  12  weights  to  the 
barrel,  each  21  lb.  These  were  his  own  potatoes,  and  not  an 
extra  crop  at  all.  Barley  is  sometimes  put  in  instead  of  oats, 
and  bere  instead  of  wheat.  A  crop  of  bere  produces  10  barrels  ; 
barley  yields  8.  No  turneps  or  rape.  A  few  of  the  better 
farmers  sow  clover,  but  the  number  very  inconsiderable.  Flax 
is  sown  by  few  of  the  common  people  in  patches.  Paring  and 
burning  is  called  grassing,  and  burning  is  practised  by  the  com- 
mon farmers,  upon  such  estates  as  their  landlords  will  permit. 
They  manure  with  sea  sand  for  corn,  and  sea  weed  for  potatoes  ; 
they  will  carry  them  three  miles  from  the  sea  :  all  make  com- 
posts of  sand  and  earth.  Dairies  are  numerous  ;  from  twenty  to 
fifty  cows  set  at  £3  a  cow.  The  dairyman  has  his  privilege, 
which  is  an  acre  of  land  for  every  ten  cows,  a  good  house  and 
dairy  ;  a  collop  for  every  10  cows,  and  will  keep  8  or  10  pigs. 
If  not  paid  in  money,  it  is  one  cwt.  of  butter  and  12s.  in  money. 
A  cow  that  gives  two  gallons  a  day  the  dairyman  cannot  reject : 
it  will  take  three  acres  to  a  cow,  but  privilege  and  all  is  four 
acres.  Very  few  flocks  in  this  country  ;  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald 
has  1,000  to  1,500  ;  but  the  number  too  few  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning. The  poor  people  all  keep  a  collop  or  two  of  sheep, 
with  which  they  cloath  themselves.  They  plough  generally  with 
four  horses,  sow  with  two,  and  use  ploughs  of  so  bad  a  construc- 
tion that  a  man  attends  them  with  a  strong  stick  leaning  on  the 
beam  to  keep  it  in  the  ground. 

Land  sells  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  Rents  have  not 
fallen  ;  for  very  little  of  it  is  let  at  more  than  its  value.  Tythes 
are  every  where  valued  by  the  proctor  by  the  acre.  No  emigra- 
tions from  the  county  of  Corke.  The  religion  is  almost  univer- 
sally Catholic.  Building  a  common  cabbin,  £5  ;  two  of  stone, 
&c,  for  £31  10s.  They  carry  half  a  barrel  of  sea-sand  on 
horseback  fourteen  miles  from*Corke  to  the  mountains  of  Barry- 
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more,  and  to  Mr.  Coppingcr's,  twenty-four  miles,  and  it  improves 
much  for  tillage  :  but  it  is  carried  when  not  to  mountains  in  cars ; 
it  is  not  found  to  be  so  good  as  lime. 

There  is  a  woollen  trade  at  Castle  Martyr :  Mr.  James  Pratt 
in  particular  buys  wool  in  Tipperary  and  at  Ballynasloe.  The 
best  is  the  Connaught ;  it  is  the  finest,  and  is  short ;  the  longest 
is  in  the  county  of  Carlow  and  Tipperary.  In  Carlow  they  keep 
the  sheep  fattening  a  year  longer,  after  buying  in  Tipperary. 
Tipperary  wool  5  lb.,  Carlow  6  lb.,  Connaught  4£  lb.  In  sort- 
ing, the  fine  belly  wool  is  separated  ;  the  finer  will  make  cloth  of 
10s.  or  12$.  a  yard.  The  back  and  sides  are  laid  by  for  combing, 
the  other  is  carded  ;  about  four-fifths  of  the  fleece  is  combed. 
Combs  in  his  own  house,  employing  16  to  20  hands  ;  pays  them 
by  the  ball,  3d.  each  of  24  oz.,  and  they  earn  8*.  a  week  ;  these 
balls  are  given  out  to  the  poor  people  to  spin,  employing  above 
a  thousand  spinners.  They  spin  a  ball  from  11  to  13  skain  in 
four  days,  attending  their  family  besides.  The  value  is  2s.  8d. 
per  ball  :  are  paid  9d.  a  ball.  In  this  way  of  doing  it  there  are 
not  many  tricks,  being  in  general  very  honest.  For  11  skains, 
8d. — 12 — 9d. — 13—10^.-14 — \\d.  They  are  sorted  and 
packed  in  packs  of  180  balls,  which  sell  at  £30  a  pack.  It  was 
never  known  to  be  higher  than  last  year  ;  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  £25  a  pack.  About  a  fourth  of  what  is  spun  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  is  worked  up  at  home.  The  trade  has  been  a 
rising  one  for  two  years. 

Edward  Roche,  Esq  ;  of  Kildining,1  gave  me,  at  Castle  Mar- 
tyr, the  following  account  of  some  improvements  he  has  made. 
Has  done  250  acres  of  mountain,  and  began  upon  50  of  bog ;  the 
former  with  paring  and  burning  with  ploughs,  at  7s.  and  cutting 
and  burning,  5s.  6d.  in  June  and  July.  Limes  with  the  ashes, 
50  barrels  per  acre,  at  47  gallons,  or  75,  at  5d.  Spread  and 
plough  in  April  or  May ;  then  set  to  poor  people,  at  30*.  an 
acre.  They  trench  in  potatoes  in  the  common  way,  get  on  an 
average  sixty  barrels,  then  trench  in  rye  or  black  oats,  six  men 
to  an  acre  ;  crops  six  barrels  of  rye,  20  stone  per  barrel,  at  7s.  or 
Ss.y  and  black  oats,  10  kilderkins,  at  11  stone;  then  white  oats, 
8  barrels,  sow  grass  seed  one  barrel  with  them,  and  8  lb.  white 
clover,  and  2  lb.  rib-grass.  The  land  before  not  6d.  an  acre, 
could  let  it  now  at  7.9.    Ploughs  with  six  bullocks  first,  and  four 

1  Rildinan  House,  near  Rflkhcormack,  co.  Cork. 
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afterwards.  Potatoe  stalks  he  carries  to  his  pound,  but  in 
general  are  left  in  heaps  in  the  field,  and  are  a  nuisance  to 
ploughing.  In  Wicklow,  they  bleed  their  horses  and  cows,  and 
mix  the  blood  with  meal  for  food. 

From  Castle  Martyr,  September  20,  to  Castle  Mary,1 
the  seat  of  Longfield,  Esq  ;  who  keeps  a  great  quan- 
tity of  land  in  his  hands.  Has  cultivated  the  potatoes, 
called  here  bulls,  that  is,  the  English  cluster,  very  much 
for  cattle,  but  nobody  will  eat  them  ;  he  has  from  six  to 
eleven  acres  yearly ;  plants  them  in  the  common  manner, 
and  gets  120  barrels  an  acre,  of  20  stone  each.  I  saw  a 
spade  of  five  feet  and  a  half  square,  dug  the  produce 
23  lb.  on  very  poor  land.  On  sand  and  sea  weed  the  same 
space  of  London  ladies  weighed  27  lb.  Manures  for  them 
with  sea  sand  and  weed,  but  not  with  dung ;  gives  them 
to  his  horses  and  bullocks ;  and  when  he  gives  his  horses 
potatoes,  they  have  no  oats.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
fond  horses  are  of  them ;  they  do  very  well  on  them  raw, 
but  the  best  way  is  to  boil  them,  as  they  will  then  fatten 
the  horses.  The  bullocks  are  equally  fond  of  them,  and 
will  follow  him  to  eat  them  out  of  his  hand.  Sheep  are 
the  same,  and  will  get  into  the  fields  to  scrape  them  up. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Longfield  is  persuaded  that  no  root 
or  crop  in  the  world  is  more  beneficial  to  a  farmer  than 
this  potatoe,  so  that  he  should  have  continued  in  turneps, 
which  he  has  cultivated  largely,  but  has  found  this  root  so 
perfectly  useful  that  he  has  experienced  the  absolute 
dependence  which  may  be  placed  on  them  for  winter  pro- 
vision of  all  sorts.  And  what  is  of  infinite  consequence, 
the  culture  may  be  extended  to  what  quantity  you  please 
without  the  assistance  of  dung,  without  which  other 
potatoes  cannot  be  managed. 

Mr.  Longfield  established  the  linen  manufacture  here  three 
years  ago,  by  building  a  bleach  mill  and  bleach  green  ;  he  has 
14  looms  constantly  at  work  upon  his  own  account,  who  are  paid 
for  what  they  manufacture  by  the  yard.  The  sort  generally 
made  is  from  900  to  1,400,  and  makes  650  pieces  of  25  yards 
length,  annually ;   sells,  at  present,  from  235.  to  305.  a  piece. 

1  Castle  Mary,  near  Cloyne,  co.  Cork. 
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The  factory  employs  50  hands ;  bleaches  great  quantities  for  the 
poor  people.  A  great  many  weavers  are  scattered  about  the 
country,  who  bring  their  webs,  &c,  to  be  bleached  here.  The 
flax  is  raised,  and  the  yarn  spun  at  Clanikilty  and  Ross,  &c.  in 
the  west  of  the  county.  No  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Longfield  has  always  ploughed  with  oxen, 
which  he  has  found  far  more  advantageous  than  horses.  Clover 
he  has  cultivated  long  with  very  great  success,  and  finds  it  highly 
beneficial.  The  county  of  Corkc  two-thirds  waste,  at  a  very  low 
or  no  rate,  the  other  third  at  15*. 

September  21st  to  Rostellan,1  the  seat  of  Lord 
Inehiquin,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  Corke  liarbour, 
the  ships  at  Cove,  the  Great  Island,  and  the  two  others 
which  guard  the  opening  of  the  harbour.  It  appears  here 
a  noble  basin  of  several  miles  extent,  surrounded  with 
high  grounds,  which  want  no  other  addition  but  woods. 
This  view  is  seen  in  great  perfection  from  the  windows  of 
two  very  good  rooms,  25  by  35,  which  his  Lordship  has 
built  in  addition  to  the  old  castle. 

From  Rostellan  to  Lota,  the  seat  of  Frederick  Rogers, 
Esq;  I  had  before  seen  it  in  the  highest  ]>erfection  from 
the  water  going  from  Dunkettle  t«>  Cove,  and  from  the 
grounds  of  Dunkettle.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  so  obliging  as  to 
shew  me  the  back  grounds,  which  are  admirably  wooded, 
and  of  a  line  varied  surface. 

Got  to  Corke  in  the  evening,  and  waited  on  the  Dean,* 
who  received  me  with  the  most  flattering  attention.  Corke 
is  one  of  the  most  populous  places  I  have  ever  been  in. 
It  was  market-day,  and  I  could  scarce  drive  through  the 
streets,  they  were  so  amazingly  thronged ;  on  the  other 
days,  the  number  is  very  great.  I  should  suppose  it  must 
resemble  a  Dutch  town,  for  there  are  many  canals  in  the 
streets,  with  quays  before  the  houses.  The  best-built  part 
is  Morrison's  Island,  which  promises  well ;  the  old  part 
of  the  town  is  very  close  and  dirty.  As  to  its  commerce, 
the  following  particulars  I  owe  to  Robert  Gordon,  Esq; 
the  surveyor-general. 

1  Rostellan  Castle,  co.  Cork. 

2  George  Chinnery,  Dean  of  Cork,  1763-79,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  in  the  year  last  named. 
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Average  of  nineteen  years  export,  ending  March  24,  1773, 

Hides,  at  £1  each   64,000 

Bay  aud  woollen  yarn   294,000 

Butter,  at  305.  per  cwt.  from  56s.  to  72s   180,000 

Beef,  at  20s.  a  barrel   291,970 

Camblets,  serges,  &e   40,000 

Candles   34,220 

Soap   20,000 

Tallow   20,000 

Herrings,  £18  to  £35,000  all  their  own   21,000 

Glue,  20  to  25,000    22,000 

Pork   64,000 

Wool  to  England   14,000 

Small  exports,   Gottenburgh   herrings,  horns,  hoofs,  &c. 

feather-beds,  palliasses,  feathers,  &c   35,000 


£1,100,190 

Average  prices  of  the  19  years  on  the  custom  books.  All 
exports  on  those  books  are  rated  at  the  value  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  but  the  imports  have  always  10  per  cent, 
on  the  sworn  price  added  to  them.  Seventy  to  eighty  sail  of 
ships  belong  to  Corke.  Average  of  ships  that  entered  that  port 
in  those  19  years,  872  per  annum.  The  number  of  people  at 
Corke  mustered  by  the  clergy,  by  hearth-money,  and  by  the 
number  of  houses,  payments  to  minister,  average  of  the  three, 
67,000  souls,  if  taken  before  the  1st  of  September,  after  that 
20,000  increased.  There  are  700  coopers  in  the  town.  Barrels, 
all  of  oak  or  beech,  all  from  America  :  the  latter  for  herrings, 


now  from  Gottenburgh  and  Xorway.  The  excise  of  Corke  now 
no  more  than  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.    Ridiculous  ! 

Corke  old  duties,  in  1751,  produced  .  .  .  £62,000 
Now  the  same  £140,000 


Bullocks  16,000  head,  32,000  barrels;  41,000  hogs,  20,000 
barrels.  Butter  22,000.  Firkins  of  half  a  hundred  weight  each, 
both  increase  this  year,  the  whole  being 

240,000  firkins  of  butter 
120,000  barrels  of  beef. 

Export  of  woollen  yarn  from  Corke,  £300,000  a  year  in  the 
Irish  market.  No  wool  smuggled,  or  at  least  very  little.  The 
wool  comes  to  Corke,  &c.  and  is  delivered  out  to  combers,  who 
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make  it  into  balls.  These  balls  are  bought  up  by  the  French 
agents  at  a  vast  price,  and  exported ;  but  even  this  doe*  not 
amount  to  £40,000  a  year. 

Prices. 

Beef,  21*.  per  cwt.  never  so  high  by  2$.  Gd.  Pork,  30*.  never 
higher  than  18*.  Gd.  owing  to  the  army  demand.  Slaughter 
dung,  8d.  for  a  horse-load.  Country  labourer  Gd.  about  town 
lOd.  Milk  7  pints  a  penny.  Coals  3*.  Hd.  to  5s.  a  barrel,  6  of 
which  make  a  ton.    Eggs  4  a  penny. 

Corke  labourers.  Cellar  ones  20,000  ;  have  1*.  Id.  a  day,  and 
as  much  bread,  beef,  and  beer  as  they  can  eat  and  drink,  and 
7  lb.  of  offals  a  week  for  their  families.  Rent  for  their  house, 
40*.  Mason  and  carpenters'  labourers  \0d.  a  day.  Sailors,  now, 
£3  a  month  and  ship  provisions:  before  the  American  war,  28*. 
Porters  and  coal-heavers  paid  by  the  groat.  State  of  the  poor 
people  in  general  incomparably  better  off  than  they  were  20 
years  ago.  There  are  imported  18,000  barrels  annually  of 
Scotch  herrings,  at  18*.  a  barrel.  The  salt  for  the  beef  trade 
comes  from  Lisbon,  St.  Ube's,  &c.  The  salt  for  the  fish  trade 
from  Rochelle:  for  butter  English  and  Irish. 

Particulars  of  the  woollen  fabricks  of  the  county  of  Corke 
received  from  a  manufacturer.  The  woollen  trade,  serges  and 
camblets,  ratteens,  frizes,  druggets,  and  narrow  cloths,  the  last 
they  make  to  10*.  and  12*.  a  yard;  if  they  might  export  to  8*. 
they  are  very  clear  that  they  could  get  a  great  trade  for  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Cooke  ;  the  wool  comes  from  Galway 
and  Roscommon,  combed  here  by  combers,  who  earn  8*.  to  10*. 
a  week,  into  balls  of  24  ounces,  which  is  spun  into  worsteds,  of 
twelve  skains  to  the  ball,  and  exported  to  Yarmouth  for  Nor- 
wich ;  the  export  price,  £30  a  pack,  to  £33,  never  before  so 
high  ;  average  of  them  £26  to  £30.  Some  they  work  up  at 
home  into  serges,  stuffs,  and  camblets  ;  the  serges  at  \2d.  a  yard, 
34  inches  wide;  the  stuffs  sixteen  inches,  at  ISd.  the  camblets 
at  nine-pence  halfpenny  to  thirteen-pence  ;  the  spinners  at  nine- 
pence  a  ball,  one  in  a  week ;  or  a  ball  and  half  twelve-pence  a 
week,  and  attend  the  family  besides ;  this  is  done  most  in 
Waterford  and  Kerry,  particularly  near  Killarny  ;  the  weavers 
earn  I*,  a  day  on  an  average.  Full  three-fourths  of  the  wool  is 
exported  in  yarn,  and  only  one-fourth  worth  worked  up.  Half 
the  wool  of  Ireland  is  combed  in  the  county  of  Corke. 
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A  very  great  manufacture  of  ratteens  at  Carrick-on-Sure,  the 
bay  worsted  is  for  serges,  shalloons,  &c.  Woollen  yarn  for 
coarse  cloths,  which  latter  have  been  lost  for  some  years,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  wool.  The  bay  export  has  declined  since 
1770,  which  declension  is  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wool. 

No  wool  smuggled,  not  even  from  Kerry,  not  a  sloop's  cargo 
in  twenty  years,  the  price  too  high  ;  the  declension  has  been  con- 
siderable. For  every  86  packs  that  are  exported,  a  licence  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  which  £20  is  paid. 

From  the  Act  of  the  last  sessions  of  Great  Britain  for  export- 
ing woollen  goods  for  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Abraham  Lane,  of  Corke,  established  a  new  manufacture  of  army 
cloathing  for  that  purpose,  which  is  the  first  at  Corke,  and  pays 
£40  a  week  in  labour  only.  Upon  the  whole,  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  woollen  manufacture  within  20  years.  Is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  many  fabricks  might  be  worked  up  here  much 
cheaper  than  in  France,  of  cloths  that  the  French  have  beat  the 
English  out  of ;  these  are,  particularly,  broad-cloths  of  one  yard 
and  half-yard  wide,  from  3s.  to  6s.  6d.  a  yard  for  the  Levant 
trade.  Frize  which  is  now  supplied  from  Carcassone  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  Frizes  of  24  to  27  inches,  at  lOd.  to  13d.  a  yard* 
Flannels,  27  to  36,  from  7d.  to  14c/.  Serges  of  27  to  36  inches, 
at  7d.  to  \2d.  a  yard  ;  these  would  work  up  the  coarse  wool.  At 
Ballynasloe  fair,  in  July,  £200,000  a  year  bought  in  wool.  There 
is  a  manufactory  of  knit-stocking  by  the  common  women  about 
Corke,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  around  ;  the  yarn  from  12c?.  to  ISd. 
a  pair,  and  the  worsted,  from  166?.  to  20d.  and  earn  from  \2d.  to 
18c?.  a  week.  Besides  their  own  consumption,  great  quantities 
are  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland 

All  the  weavers  in  the  country  are  confined  to  towns,  have  no 
land,  but  small  gardens.  Bandle  or  narrow  linen,  for  home  con- 
sumption, is  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Generally 
speaking,  the  circumstances  of  all  the  manufacturing  poor  are 
better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  manufactures  have 
not  declined,  though  the  exportation  has,  owing  to  the  increased 
home  consumption.  Bandon  was  once  the  seat  of  the  stuff*, 
camblet,  and  shag  manufacture,  but  has  in  seven  years  declined 
above  three-fourths.  Have  changed  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  green  linens,  for  the  London  market,  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  yard, 
27  inches  wide ;  but  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  general 
much  lessened. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

Archdeacon  Oliver  at  Coolmore. — Poverty  of  the  people. — Beauty 
the  environs  of  Corke. — On  the  way  to  Killarney. — A  steep  road. 
Nedeen  or  Kenmare. — Scenery  of  Muckross  and  Killarney. — Disus 
copper-mines. — The  islands  in  the  Lake. — Glena. 

SEPTEMBER  22d,  left  Corke,  and  proceeded  to  Coc 
more1,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Oliver,  who 
the  capital  farmer  of  all  this  neighbourhood.  No  perse 
could  be  more  desirous  of  procuring  me  the  information 
wished,  nor  any  more  able  to  give  it  me. 

Mr.  Oliver  began  the  culture  of  turneps  four  years  ago,  ai 
found  them  so  profitable  that  he  has  every  year  had  a  field  of  the 
in  the  broad-cast  method,  and  well  hoed.  This  year  they  a 
exceedingly  fine,  clean,  and  well  hoed,  so  that  they  would  be  i 
disgrace  to  a  Norfolk  farmer.  This  is  the  great  object  wantii 
in  Irish  tillage ;  a  gentleman,  therefore,  who  makes  so  co 
siderable  a  progress  in  it,  acts  in  a  manner  the  most  deservh 
praise  that  the  whole  circle  of  his  husbandry  will  admit.  JV1 
Oliver  has  usually  drawn  his  crops  for  sheep  and  black  catth 
for  the  former  he  has  spread  them  upon  grass  fields  to  their  ve: 
great  improvement ;  and  the  cattle  have  had  them  given  in  stall 
All  sorts  have  done  perfectly  well  on  them,  insomuch  that  he 
fully  convinced  of  their  great  importance  :  he  has  found  th 
they  support  the  cattle  much  better  than  any  thing  else,  to  sm 
a  degree  of  superiority,  he  is  determined  never  to  be  without 
crop.  He  has  always  dunged  for  them,  except  when  he  h; 
ploughed  up  a  grass  lay,  and  then  he  has  found  it  not  necessar 
In  bringing  in  furzy  waste  land  he  has  improved  very  exte: 
sively.  One  instance  in  particular  I  shall  mention,  because  it 
the  best  preparation  for  laying  land  to  grass  that  I  have  met  wi 
in  Ireland  :  he  first  dug  it  and  put  in  potatoes,  no  manure,  tl 
crop  middling  ;  and  after  that  cleared  it  of  stones,  which  were 
great  numbers,  and  sowed  turneps,  of  which  crop  the  followii 
are  the  particulars. 

"In  November,  1771,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  John  Oliver  ( 
his  residence  in  the  county  of  Corke)  began  to  cultivate  a  fie 
for  turneps  and  cabbages  ;  the  field  contained  about  40  Engli.< 
1  Coolmore,  near  Ring,  co.  Cork. 
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ires,  but  was  so  full  of  rocks  that  only  about  ten  or  eleven 
lantation  acres  could  be  tilled,  the  remainder  being  a  lime-stone 
uarry  ;  the  surface  in  the  part  tilled,  in  general,  not  above  four 
ches  deep,  and  in  the  deepest  part  not  above  twelve  inches  over 
ie  lime-stone  quarry  ;  this  ground  was  planted  with  potatoes 
ie  spring  preceding,  without  any  manure,  and  all  done  with  the 
>ade,  and  in  many  parts  there  was  not  sufficient  covering  for 
lem.  The  ploughing  for  turneps  and  cabbages  was  finished  the 
tter  end  of  December  ;  it  remained  in  that  state  till  the  month 
'  March  following  (1772),  when  a  large  quantity  of  stones  were 
-ken  out  with  crows  and  spades ;  it  was  then  ploughed  a  second 
me ;  then  harrowed  with  very  strong  harrows  made  on  purpose  ; 
)out  the  latter  end  of  May  it  was  rolled  with  a  wooden  roller ; 
i  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  it  was  sowed  with  about  one 
)und  and  a  quarter  of  seeds  to  the  English  acre.  When  the 
irneps  were  in  four  leaves  there  appeared  more  fern  and  pota- 
•es  than  turneps,  which  were  weeded  out  by  hand,  at  a  great 
cpence  ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  after,  when  the  turneps  began 
>  bottom,  they  got  a  second  weeding  as  before,  after  which  they 
ere  again  thinned  by  hand ;  these  different  operations  were 
mtinued  till  the  turneps  were  about  a  pound  weight,  and  then 
icy  were  thinned  again,  and  weeded  as  often  as  there  was  occa- 
on,  and  now  it  is  imagined  they  are  as  great  a  crop  as  any  in 
ie  kingdom,  some  thousands  weighing  fourteen  pounds  per 
irnep.  Part  of  the  same  field  is  sowed  in  drills,  thinned  and 
eeded  as  the  other,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  broad  cast, 
it  are  a  very  good  crop.  Another  part  of  the  same  field  is 
anted  with  20,300  cabbages  of  different  kinds,  namely,  the  flat 
utch,  borecole,  large  late  Dutch  cabbage,  turnep  cabbage,  and 
rge  Scotch  cabbage,  at  three  feet  between  each  drill,  and  two 
et  in  the  rows,  which  is  at  least  one  foot  too  near  in  the  drills, 
id  half  a  foot  in  the  rows,  as  they  now  touch  one  another  this 
5th  of  October.  All  the  said  cabbages  and  turneps  were  culti- 
ited  with  the  plough,  and  the  cabbages  hoed  with  the  garden 
>es,  and  manured  mostly  with  rotten  dung ;  part  with  horse- 
mg,  not  half  rotten,  from  the  stable  ;  part  with  cow-dung,  not 
•tten ;  part  with  sea-slob  and  lime  mixed ;  all  which  manures 
lswer  very  well.  One  small  part  of  the  field  where  the  cabbages 
ere  planted,  was  broke  from  the  lay  last  March,  got  six  plough - 
gs  and  five  harrowings  ;  another  part  four  ploughings  and  three 
irro  wings. 
T.  Z 
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The  quantity  of  ground  under  turneps  is  .    .    8  a.  1  r.  10 
Under  cabbages   .    .    2  a.  1  r.  10  ] 

The  turnep  ground  got  no  manure  of  any  kind,  nor  was 
burned. 

The  foregoing  improvements  were  conducted  under  the  imm 
diate  care  and  management  of 

MAURICE  MURRAY." 

After  these  turneps  he  sowed  barley,  and  with  the  barle 
grass  seeds  ;  before  this  improvement  the  land  was  worth  10s.  i 
acre,  but  after  it  would  let  for  25s.,  the  grass  having  succeed* 
perfectly.  Cabbages  Mr.  Oliver  has  also  cultivated  these  fo 
years,  and  with  success,  but  does  not  find,  upon  the  whole,  th« 
succeed  so  well  as  turneps,  except  Reynold's  turnep-root< 
cabbage,  which  is  of  very  great  use  late  in  the  spring,  after  oth 
sorts  are  gone.  Beans  Mr.  Oliver  has  also  tried  in  small  quau 
ties,  and  seem  to  do  pretty  well ;  I  saw  his  crop  this  year  drill 
and  well  managed,  and  a  good  produce,  enough  to  give  him  t 
expectation  of  their  being  an  advantageous  article.  Lucerne  | 
has  also  tried,  but  found  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  clean  too  gre 
to  answer  the  cultivation.  Upon  manures  he  has  tried  an  expei 
inent,  which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  consequence ;  up< 
some  land  he  took  in  from  a  creek  of  Corke  harbour,  under  tl 
slob  or  sea  ooze  he  dug  some  very  fine  blue  marie ;  this  he  tri< 
for  potatoes  against  dung  ;  the  crops  to  appearance  very  equ 
but  upon  measuring  a,  spade  of  each,  the  part  marled  yielded  141 
but  that  dunged  only  7f  lb.,  but  the  dunging  was  not  a  conside 
able  one.  It  is  an  object  of  prodigious  consequence  to  be  al 
to  get  potatoes  at  all  with  marie.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  rc 
Mr.  Oliver  has  introduced  the  mode  of  planting  them  in  dril 
two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  with  the  plough,  and  found  that  t 
saving  of  labour  is  exceedingly  great,  but  that  the  difference 
crop  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  common  method  :  an  acre  whi 
yielded  1,005  weights,  the  drilled  822,  but  saving  in  the  seed 
the  drilled  60  weights,  each  weight  21  lb. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  just  taken  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  land,  waste 
exhausted  by  the  preceding  tenant  by  incessant  crops  of  cor: 
this  land  was  rented  at  Is.  6d.  an  acre,  but  Mr.  Oliver  has  tri 
it  at  15s.,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  making  very  great  improv 
ments  on  it ;  draining  the  wet  parts,  grubbing  furze,  fallowir 
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ling,  inclosing,  and  building  offices,  doing  the  whole  in  the  most 
rfect  manner,  and  will  soon  make  the  farm  carry  an  appearance 
ry  different  from  what  it  ever  did  before.  His  fallows  for 
ieat  had  been  well  and  often  ploughed,  and  of  a  countenance 
ry  different  from  any  lands  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  year  after  the  date  of  this  journey,  having  the  pleasure  of 
ing  again  with  this  excellent  improver,  I  had  a  farther  oppor- 
tiity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  his  management.  I 
d  also  gone  over  an  imprevement  of  his  at  Duntreleague,  near 
itchelstown,  where  he  advanced  300  acres  of  mountain  from 
>0  or  £60  a  year  to  £300  a  year,  having  hired  it  on  a  lease  for 
er ;  he  divided  the  whole  in  fields  of  a  proper  size  by  well- 
ide  ditches,  doubly  planted  with  quick  and  rows  of  trees ;  the 
ids  were  improved  with  lime,  laid  down  to  grass,  and  let  to 
lants  who  pay  their  rents  well ;  but  Mr.  Oliver  residing  at  a 
stance,  the  trees  were  very  much  damaged  and  hurt  by  the 
iants'  cattle.  To  all  appearance  this  improvement  was  as 
mpletely  finished  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  the  great  profit  arising 
>m  the  undertaking  induced  the  archdeacon  to  attempt  his  new 
e  I  mentioned  above.  In  that  I  found  a  very  great  progress 
ide :  besides  an  excellent  barn  of  stone  and  slate,  there  was  a 
'ward's  house,  stables,  &c,  and  a  good  farm-yard,  walled  in; 
d  it  was  with  particular  pleasure  I  saw  (it  was  in  winter)  a 
•ge  number  of  cows  and  young  cattle  very  well  littered  in  it  with 
•aw,  and  feeding  on  turneps,  a  thick  layer  of  sea-sand  having  been 
read  all  over  it.  The  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  farm 
mt  on  apace,  especially  the  liming  ;  the  kiln  had  been  burning 
welvemonth,  in  which  time  the  expence  had  been  as  follows  : 

4  barrels  of  culm,  at  4s   73    0  0 

te  quarry  is  1 J  mile  English  from  the  kiln  ;  two  horses 

and  two  men  drawing  stone,  at  18s.  a  week  ....  46  16  0 
vo  men  quarrying,  5s.  a  week  to  one,  and  3s.  a  week  to 

the  other  \   20  16  0 

eaking  and  burning,  8s.  a  week   20  16  0 

in  powder,  Is.  a  month   0120 

waggon-load  of  coal  cinders,  bought  at  Corke,  at  10s.  .  12  0  0 
le  horse  and  man  carries  out  24  barrels  a  day,  at  Is.  6d.9 

242  days   18    1  0 

Total  ....  £192    1  0 


The  quantity  of  lime  drawn  from  February  1777  to  February 
78  was  5,824  barrels,  the  expence  therefore  just  8d.  a  barrel. 
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One  Corke  barrel  of  culm,  at  4s.,  used  every  day,  and  half  a  barrel 

of  ashes  :  the  kiln  draws  18  barrels  a  day,  16  for  1  of  culm,  and 
10  for  1  including  cinders.  This  barrel  of  culm  is  6  bushels 
heaped.  Mr.  Oliver  had  an  old  memorandum,  that  the  price  of 
fuel  was  three-pence  farthing  per  barrel  of  lime.  Twelve  tons 
of  lime-stone  produces  50  barrels  of  roach  lime.  Nor  does  the 
archdeacon  trust  to  lime  alone  ;  he  buys  great  quantities  of  dung 
and  soap  ashes  in  Corke.  At  the  same  time  I  viewed  his  turnep 
crops  on  his  own  farm,  and  found  them  excellent,  and  many  oxen 
tied  in  stalls  fattening  on  them,  a  practice  he  finds  exceedingly 
profitable  ;  when  other  graziers  sell  their  bullocks  with  difficulty, 
he  puts  his  to  turneps,  and  doubles  and  trebles  their  value.  In 
1777  he  had  23  acres  of  turneps.  Before  I  conclude  this  account 
of  his  spirited  exertions,  I  must  add,  that  if  a  very  few  improvers 
in  Ireland  have  gone  through  more  extensive  operations,  I  have 
not  found  one  more  attentive  or  more  practical,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  scarcely  any  that  come  near  to  him. 

Land  about  Coolmore  lets  from  8s.  to  20*.  The  soil  lime-stone. 
Farms  rise  from  £50  to  £300.    The  courses  are, 

1.  Potatoes,  yield  50  barrels.  2.  Wheat,  3  barrels:  add 
sometimes,  3.  Oats.    4.  Lay  out  for  grass. 

The  poor  people  have  most  of  thein  land  with  their 
cabbins,  from  four  to  six  acres,  which  they  sow 'with 
potatoes  and  wheat.  Not  many  of  them  keep  cows,  but  a 
few  sorry  sheep  for  milk ;  they  generally  have  milk,  either 
of  their  own,  or  bought,  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they 
have  herrings ;  but  live,  upon  the  whole,  worse  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  price  of  labour 
6d.  a  day  the  year  round  ;  in  harvest  8d.  Rent  of  a 
cabbin  20s.  Many  dairies  here,  which  are  generally  set  at 
four  pound  a  cow,  some  four  guineas,  and  near  Corke,  five 
pounds. 

The  manures  are  lime,  at  Is.  4d.  a  barrel  roach  ;  if  burnt  by 
themselves,  8 d.  to  10^.  lay  thirty  to  fifty  barrels.  Sea  sand  is 
used,  sixty  to  eighty  bags,  each  five  pecks,  to  the  acre.  Corke 
dung  costs  6d.  to  Is.  a  car  load  ;  it  is  all  bought  up  very  care- 
fully ;  £10  a  year  is  paid  for  the  cleaning  of  one  street ;  this 
argues  a  very  spirited  husbandry. 

Kode  to  the  mouth  of  Corke  harbour  ;  the  grounds  about 
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it  are  all  fine,  bold,  and  varied,  but  so  bare  of  trees  that 
there  is  not  a  single  view  but  what  pains  one  in  the  want 
of  wood.  Eents  of  the  tract  south  of  the  river  Caragoline, 1 
from  5s.  to  30s. ;  average  10s.  Not  one  man  in  five  has  a 
cow,  but  generally  from  one  to  four  acres,  upon  which  they 
have  potatoes,  and  five  or  six  sheep,  which  they  milk,  and 
spin  their  wool.  Labour  5d.  in  winter,  6d.  in  summer ; 
many  of  them  for  three  months  in  the  year  live  on  potatoes 
and  water,  the  rest  of  it  they  have  a  good  deal  of  fish. 
But  it  is  remarked,  at  Kinsale,  that  when  sprats  are  most 
plentiful,  diseases  are  most  common.  Bent  for  a  mere 
cabbin,  10s.  Much  paring  and  burning;  paring  twenty- 
eight  men  a  day,  sow  wheat  on  it  and  then  potatoes ;  get 
great  crops.  The  soil  a  sharp  stoney  land ;  no  lime- stone 
south  of  the  above  river.  Manure  for  potatoes,  with  sea 
weed,  for  26s.,  which  gives  good  crops,  but  lasts  only  one 
year.  Sea  sand  much  used  ;  no  shells  in  it.  Farms  rise 
to  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  but  are  hired  in  partnership. 

Before  I  quit  the  environs  of  Corke,  I  must  remark  that 
the  country  on  the  harbour  I  think  preferable,  in  many 
respects,  for  a  residence  to  anything  I  have  seen  in  Ire- 
land. First,  it  is  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Second,  there  are  very  great  beauties  of  prospect.  Third, 
by  much  the  most  animated,  busy  scene  of  shipping  in  all 
Ireland,  and  consequently,  Fourth,  &  ready  price  for  every 
product.  Fifth,  great  plenty  of  excellent  fish  and  wild 
fowl.  Sixth,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  city  for  objects 
of  convenience. 

September  24th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Oliver.  I  purposed 
going  from  hence  to  Bandon,  in  the  way  to  Carbury 2,  and 
so  to  Killarney,  by  Bantry  and  Nedeen3,  and  with  this 
view  had  got  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  gentle- 
men in  that  country;  but,  hearing  that  the  Priest's  Leap 
between  Bantry  and  Nedeen  was  utterly  impassable,  the 
road  not  being  finished,  which  is  making  by  subscription, 
I  changed  my  route,  and  took  the  Macroom  road.  Dined 
with  Colonel  Ayres,  who  informed  me  that  the  agriculture 
of  that  neighbourhood  was  very  indifferent,  and  little 

1  Carrigaline.  2  East  and  West  Carbery,  baronies  of  South  Cork. 
3  Nedeen,now  called  Kenniare,  co.  Kerry. 
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worth  noting,  except  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  which 
is  practised  with  great  success.  From  his  house  I  took 
the  Nedeen  road. 

Passed  Brockham,  the  place  where  Cornelius  Towns- 
hend,  Esq.,  eight  years  ago  fixed  two  Sussex  farmers,  to 
improve  a  stoney  mountain.  I  saw  the  land,  and  some 
of  the  buildings,  and  having  heard  several  accounts  of  the 
transaction  from  friends  to  the  farmers,  which  accounts 
had  been  received  from  them  ;  I  wished  to  have  Mr. 
Townshend's,  and  with  that  view  called  at  his  house,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home ;  as  I  missed  him,  I 
shall  only  mention  the  affair  in  the  light  it  appeared  to  me 
from  the  particulars  I  received  from  different  hands. 

Mr.  Townshend  wishing  to  improve  his  estate,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  consisted  of  mountain,  but  sur- 
prisingly full  of  rocks  and  stones ;  he  engaged  two  Sussex 
farmers  (Messrs.  Crampe  and  Johnson)  to  come  over  to 
Ireland  to  view  the  lands  in  question.  They  both  came 
over,  examined  the  land,  and  hired  a  tract  for  some  time 
at  no  rent,  or  a  very  small  one,  and  after  that  at  a  rent 
named  and  agreed  to.  The  men  returned,  settled  their 
affairs  in  England,  bought  very  fine  horses,  and  embarked 
all  their  stock,  implements,  &C.,  and  came  over,  under 
circumstances  of  great  but  useless  expence.  When  they 
got  to  the  land,  houses  and  offices  were  built  for  them,  in 
a  most  complete  stile,  and  among  others,  a  barn  100  feet 
long,  and  37  broad ;  an  exceedingly  ill-judged  expence, 
the  result  of  bringing  merely  English  (perhaps  mistaken 
in  ideas)  into  the  climate  of  Ireland. 

These  buildings  being  executed  at  the  landlord's  expence, 
but  the  tenants  drawing  the  materials,  they  began  the 
improvement ;  and  found  the  land  so  excessively  stoney 
that  the  expence  of  clearing  was  too  great  to  be  within  a 
possibility  of  answering.  One  field  of  eight  acres  cost 
<£100  in  clearing;  walls  were  built  ten  feet  thick  with 
stones  that  arose  in  clearing  the  land.  The  undertaking 
went  on  for  four  years,  but  was  then  concluded  in  the  way 
one  might  have  expected.  The  men  were  ruined,  and  Mr. 
Townshend  suffered  considerably  by  the  expences  of  the 
undertaking  rising  infinitely  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
thought  they  could  amount  to. 
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Had  Mr.  Townshend  met  with  farmers  of  sufficient 
knowledge  in  their  profession,  they  would  not  probably 
have  fixed  on  this  spot  at  all.  Certainly,  when  they  found 
to  what  excess  it  abounded  with  stones,  they  would  have 
persuaded  him  either  to  give  them  other  land,  or  have 
hired  a  more  favourable  soil  of  some  other  landlord.  At 
all  events,  to  persist  in  improving  a  spot,  the  improvement 
of  which  could  never  be  repaid,  whether  it  was  upon  their 
own  or  their  landlord's  account,  was  equally  inexcusable 
in  point  of  prudence,  and  the  sure  way  to  bring  discredit 
on  the  undertaking,  and  ridicule  on  what  falsely  acquired 
the  name  of  English  husbandry.  Planting  is  the  only 
proper  improvement  for  land  abounding  to  such  excess 
with  rocks. 

From  hence  I  reached  Sir  John  Coulthurst's,  at  Knights- 
bridge/who  has  a  very  extensive  estate  here,  7,000  acres  of 
which  are  mountain  and  bog.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not 
having  seen  Sir  John's  seat,  near  Corke,  for  there  he  is  at 
work  upon  1,000  acres  of  mountain,  and  making  very  great 
improvements,  in  which,  among  other  circumstances,  he 
works  his  bullocks  by  the  horns. 

September  25th,  took  the  road  to  Nedeen,  through  the 
wildest  region  of  mountains  that  I  remember  to  have  seen ; 
it  is  a  dreary,  but  an  interesting  road.  The  various 
horrid,  grotesque,  and  unusual  forms  in  which  the  moun- 
tains rise,  and  the  rocks  bulge;  the  immense  height  of 
some  distant  heads,  which  rear  above  all  the  nearer  scenes, 
the  torrents  roaring  in  the  vales,  and  breaking  down  the 
mountain  sides,  with  here  and  there  a  wretched  cabbin, 
and  a  spot  of  culture  yielding  surprize  to  find  human 
beings  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  scene  of  wildness,  alto- 
gether keep  the  traveller's  mind  in  an  agitation  and 
suspence.  These  rocks  and  mountains  are  many  of  them 
no  otherwise  improvable  than  by  planting,  for  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted. 

Sir  John  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  half  a  dozen 
labourers  with  me.  to  help  my  chaise  up  a  mountain  side, 
of  which  he  gave  a  formidable  account ;  in  truth  it  deserved 
it.  The  road  leads  directly  against  a  mountain  ridge,  and 
those  who  made  it  were  so  incredibly  stupid  that  they 
kept  the  strait  line  up  the  hill,  instead  of  turning  aside  to 
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the  right,  to  wind  around  a  projection  of  it.  The  path  of 
the  road  is  worn  by  torrents  into  a  channel,  which  is 
blocked  up  in  places  by  huge  fragments,  so  that  it  would 
be  a  horrid  road  on  a  level ;  but  on  a  hill  so  steep  that 
the  best  path  would  be  difficult  to  ascend,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed terrible ;  the  labourers,  two  passing  strangers,  and 
my  servant,  could  with  difficulty  get  the  chaise  up.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  direction  of  the  road  is  not 
changed,  as  all  the  rest  from  Corke  to  Nedeen  is  good 
enough.  For  a  few  miles  towards  the  latter  place  the 
country  is  flat  on  the  river  Kenmare  ;  much  of  it  good,  and 
under  grass  or  corn.  Passed  Mr.  Orpine's  at  Ardtilly,1 
and  another  of  the  same  name  at  Killowen. 

Nedeen  is  a  little  town,  very  well  situated,  on  the  noble 
river  Kenmare,  where  ships  of  150  tons  may  come  up. 
There  are  but  three  or  four  good  houses.  Lord  Shelburne, 
to  whom  the  place  belongs,  has  built  one  for  his  agent. 
There  is  a  vale  of  good  land,  which  is  here  from  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  a  mile  broad ;  and  to  the  north  and  south, 
great  ridges  of  mountains  said  to  be  full  of  mines. 

At  Nedeen,  Lord  Shelburne  had  taken  care  to  have  me 
well  informed  by  his  people  in  that  country,  which  belongs 
for  the  greatest  part  to  himself.  He  has  above  150,000 
Irish  acres  in  Kerry;  the  greatest  part  of  the  barony  dl 
Grlanrought  belongs  to  him,  most  of  Dunkerron  and 
Ivragh. 

The  country  is  all  a  region  of  mountains  inclosed  by  a  vale  of 
flat  land  on  the  river  ;  the  mountains  to  the  south  come  to  the 
waters  edge,  with  but  few  variations,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Ardee,  a  farm  of  Lord  Shelburne' s  :  to  the  north  of  the  river,  the 
flat  land  is  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The 
mountains  to  the  south  reach  to  Bear-haven,2  and  those  to  the 
north  to  Dingle-bay;  the  soil  is  extremely  various  ;  to  the  south 
of  the  river  all  are  sand  stones,  and  the  hills  loam,  stone,  gravel, 
and  bog.  To  the  north  there  is  a  slip  of  lime -stone  land,  from 
Kilgarvan  to  Cabbina-cush,  that  is  six  miles  east  of  Nedeen,  and 
three  to  the  West,  but  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  the  rest,  including  the  mountains,  all  sand  stone.  As  to  its 
rents,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  they  are  ;  for  land  is  let  by 


1  Ardtully  House,  co.  Kenmare.        2  Bearhaven,  in  Ban  try  Bay. 
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the  plough-land  and  gineve,  12  gineves  to  the  plough-land ;  but 
the  latter  denomination  is  not  of  any  particular  quantity  :  for  no 
2  plough-lands  are  the  same.  The  size  of  farms  is  various,  from 
40  acres  to  1,000,  less  quantities  go  with  cabbins,  and  some  farms 
are  taken  by  labourers  in  partnership.  Their  tillage  consists  of 
potatoes  measured  by  the  peck  of  84  lb.,  manure  for  them  with 
sea  weed,  three  boat  loads  to  an  acre,  each  at  16$.  3d.,  the  poor 
people  use  nothing  else;  but  those  who  can  afford  it,  lay  dung 
with  it.  These  potatoes  are  the  first  crop.  Thirty  pecks  plant 
an  acre,  and  it  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  to  set  an  acre  in 
a  day. 

1  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats,  or  barley,  good  crops. 
4.  Lay  it  out  for  what  comes,  and  in  the  first  season  the  finest 
grasses  appear. 

Some  wheat  is  sown,  but  not  generally  by  the  poor  people. 
Oats  are  the  common  crop.  This  is  the  short  history  of  their 
arable  management.  There  are  some  dairies ;  from  12  to  24 
cows  in  each,  and  are  set  at  50s.  or  one  cwt.  of  butter  and  I2.s. 
horn  money,  the  dairyman's  privilege  is  two  collops  to  20  cows ; 
a  cabbin,  and  three  acres  of  land.  The  butter  is  all  carried  to 
Corke  on  horses'  backs.  Three  years  ago  40s.  a  cow  was  the 
highest.  The  common  stock  of  the  mountains  are  young  cattle, 
bred  by  the  poor  people  ;  but  the  large  farmers  go  generally  to 
Limerick  for  yearlings,  turn  them  on  the  mountains,  where  they 
are  kept  till  three  years  old,  when  they  sell  them  at  Xedeen  or 
Killarney,  engaging  them  to  be  with  calf.  Buy  at  40s.  this  year, 
but  used  to  be  from  20s,  to  30.s.,  formerly  sold  at  506'.  now  at  £3. 
The  poor  people's  heifers  sell  at  three  years  old,  at  30s\,  their  breed 
is  the  little  mountain,  or  Kerry  cow,  which  upon  good  land  give3 
a  great  deal  of  milk.  I  have  remarked,  as  I  travelled  through 
the  country,  much  of  the  Alderney  breed  in  some  of  them.  The 
winter  food,  which  the  farmers  provide,  is  to  keep  bottom  lands 
through  the  summer,  which  they  call  a  nursery,  to  which  they 
bring  their  cattle  down  from  the  mountains  when  the  weather 
becomes  severe.  There  are  great  numbers  of  swine,  and  many 
reared  on  the  mountains  by  the  tormentile  root,  which  abounds 
there,  and  from  which  they  will  come  down  good  pork.  There 
are  few  sheep  kept,  not  sufficient  to  cloath  the  poor  people,  who, 
however,  work  up  what  there  is  into  frize.  Lambs  sell  from 
2s.  2d.  to  3s.  at  four  months  old.  Three  year  old  wethers,  fat, 
from  5s.  to  8s.,  weight  about  9  lb.  a  quarter,  and  are  admirable 
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mutton.  A  ewe's  fleece,  one  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pound  and 
a  half.  A  lanib's,  one  pound.  A  three  year  old  wether,  two 
pound  and  a  half.  They  have  some  cows,  which  are  fattened  in 
the  vales  ;  and  also  some  on  the  mountains,  weighing  2  cwt.  and 
two  and  a  quarter.  Many  goats  are  kept  on  the  mountains, 
especially  by  the  poor  people,  to  whom  they  are  a  very  great 
support ;  for  upon  the  mountains  the  milk  of  a  goat  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  cow  ;  and  some  of  the  kids  are  killed  for  meat. 

Upon  asking  whether  they  ploughed  with  horses  or  oxen,  I  was 
told  there  was  not  a  plough  in  the  whole  parish  of  Tooavista,1 
which  is  1*2  miles  long  by  7  broad.  All  the  tillage  is  by  the  Irish 
loy  j  ten  men  dig  an  acre  a  day  that  has  been  stirred  before.  It 
will  take  forty  men  to  put  in  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  a  day.  Rents 
have  fallen  greatly  in  most  parts  of  Kerry.  Tythes  in  1770  and 
in  1771  were  taken  fan  kind,  owing  to  their  having  been  pushed  up 
to  too  great  a  height:  since  1771  they  have  been  lowered;  the 
proctor  every  year  values  the  tythe  of  the  whole  farm.  Leases 
are,  some  for  ever,  others  31  years,  and  some  21.  The  rent  of  a 
cabbin,  without  land,  6a*.,  with  an  acre  of  land,  £1  2*.  9d.  The 
grass  for  a  cow  is  40s.t  on  the  mountains  from  1*.  6d.  to  2*.  6d*  a 
quarter.  They  have  generally  about  five  acres.  They  all  keep 
a  cow  or  two.  All  on  the  mountains  have  goats.  Swine  also  arc 
universal  among  them.  The  labour  of  the  farms  are  generally 
carried  on  by  cottars,  to  whom  the  farmer  assigns  a  cabbin,  and  a 
garden,  and  the  running  of  two  collopson  the  mountain,  for  which 
he  pays  a  rent  :  he  is  bound  to  work  with  his  master  for  3d.  a 
day  and  two  meals.  Their  food  in  summer  potatoes  and  milk ; 
but  in  spring  they  have  only  potatoes  and  water.  Sometimes  they 
have  herrings  and  sprats.  They  never  eat  salmon.  The  religion 
is  in  general  Roman  Catholic. 

Lime  Is.  a  barrel,  but  may  be  burnt  for  Sd.  Fuel,  all  turf, 
13</.  a  slane,  each  slane  four  feet  long,  by  two  feet  broad.  Price 
of  building  a  cabbin,  with  stone  and  slate  in  lime  mortar,  £20. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  fishery  upon  the  coast  of  Kerry, 
particularly  in  the  Kenmare,  at  Ballenskillings,*  in  Iveragh,  in 
the  river  Yalentia,  in  Bear  Haven,  in  Castlemain  bay,3  in  Dingle 
bay,  &c.  Last  year,  that  in  the  Kenmare  river  was  the  most 
considerable  :  it  employed  twelve  boats.  This  year  none  at  all; 
the  chief  in  Ballenskerrings  and  river  Yalentia,   None  in  Kenmare 

1  Tuosist,  ix).  Kerry.  2  Ballinskelligs  Bay. 

3  Castlemaine  Harbour,  at  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay. 
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for  several  years  before  :  but  great  abundance  of  sprats  for  three 
years.  Salmon  is  constant ;  they  export  about  five  tons,  salted. 
The  herrings  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  salted  and  fresh. 
The  herring  boats  are  of  two  tons,  14  foot  keel,  cost  building 
£3  3s.,  five  men  go  in  each  :  they  are  built  here  of  bog  deal.  A 
string  of  three  nets  costs  £3,  the  poor  go  shares  in  the  fishery  ; 
build  or  hire  the  boat,  and  join  for  the  nets,  which  are  made  of 
hemp,  bought  at  Corke,  and  spun  and  made  here  :  they  tan  them 
with  bark.  There  are  many  more  men  would  go  out  if  they  had 
boats,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  fishery.  Many  persons  have  put 
themselves  to  considerable  expence  about  it,  but  without  success, 
except  thirty-three  years  ago,  when  the  pilchards  came  in,  and 
have  never  been  here  since. 

Killarney  is  the  principal  market  for  wheat,  which  is 
twelve  miles  distant.  A  sloop  constantly  employed  upon 
the  river'  Kenmare,  in  bringing  salt,  and  carrying  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  was  wanted,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. 

Lord  Shelburne  has  a  plan  for  improving  Nedeen,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Kenmare,  from  his  friend 
the  nobleman,  with  that  title,  which,  when  executed,  must 
be  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  to  build  ten  cabbins, 
and  annex  ten  acres  to  each  cabbin,  rent  free  for  twenty- 
one  years  ;  also  to  form  twenty-acred  allotments  for  the 
parks  to  the  town  of  Nedeen,  with  design  to  encourage 
settlements  in  it,  for  which  330  acres  are  kept  in  hand. 
The  situation  is  advantageous,  and  ships  of  100  tons  can 
come  up  to  it,  with  a  very  good  landing-place.  He  has 
also  fixed  some  English  farmers. 

Relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  wild  regions  within 
sight  of  the  house  I  was  in,  I  asked,  Suppose  five  acres  of 
those  mountains  to  be  cleared  of  stones ,  a  stone  cabbin  built , 
at  £7  expence,  and  a  wall  raised  round  the  whole,  and  to  be 
let  at  a  reasonable  rent,  would  a  tenant  be  found  ?  "  That 
moment."  Suppose  six  of  them,  or  twelve  ?  "  You  would 
have  tenants  for  all,  if  there  were  an  hundred.91 

In  the  parish  of  Tooavister,  they  have  a  way  of  taking 
land  by  the  ounce,  in  the  arable  part,  which  joins  the  sea. 
An  ounce  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  gineve,  and  is  sufficient  for 
a  potatoe  garden,  and  they  pay  a  guinea  for  it. 
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The  climate  in  these  parts  of  Kerry  is  so  mild,  that 
potatoes  are  left  by  the  poor  people  in  the  ground  the 
whole  winter  through ;  but  last  winter  almost  ruined  them, 
their  crop  being  destroyed. 

September  26th,  left  Nedeen,  and  rising  the  mountainous 
region,  towards  Killarney,  came  to  a  tract  of  mountain-bog, 
one  of  the  most  improveable  I  have  any  where  seen.  It 
hangs  to  the  south,  and  might  be  drained  with  the  utmost 
ease.  It  yields  a  coarse  grass,  and  has  nothing  in  it  to 
stop  a  plough.  Lord  Shelburne's  agent,  Mr.  Wray,  told 
me,  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  such  in  the  barony  of 
Iveragh.  There  is  common  gravel  on  the  spot,  and  lime- 
stone in  plenty,  within  half  a  mile  of  Nedeen. 

Soon  entered  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  country  I 
had  any  where  seen  ;  a  region  of  steep  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, which  continued  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  till  I  came  in 
view  of  Mucross.1  There  is  something  magnificently  wild 
in  this  stupendous  scenery,  formed  to  impress  the  mind 
with  a  certain  species  of  terror.  All  this  tract  has  a  rude 
and  savage  air,  but  parts  of  it  are  strikingly  interesting ; 
the  mountains  are  bare  and  rocky,  and  of  a  great  magni- 
tude ;  the  vales  are  rocky  glens,  where  a  mountain-6treain 
tumbles  along  the  roughest  bed  imaginable,  and  receives 
many  torrents,  pouring  from  clefts,  half  overhung  with 
shrubby  wood ;  some  of  these  streams  are  seen,  and  the 
roar  of  others  heard,  but  hid  by  vast  masses  of  rock. 
Immense  fragments,  torn  from  the  precipices  by  storms 
and  torrents,  are  tumbled  about  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
and  seem  to  hang  rather  than  rest  upon  projecting  preci- 
pices. Upon  some  of  these  fragments  of  rock,  perfectly 
detached  from  the  soil,  except  by  the  side  on  which  they 
lie,  are  beds  of  black  turf,  with  luxuriant  crops  of  heath, 
&c,  which  appeared  very  curious  to  me,  having  no  where 
seen  the  like  ;  and  I  observed  very  high  in  the  mountains, 
much  higher  than  any  cultivation  is  at  present,  on  the  right 
hand,  flat  and  cleared  spaces  of  good  grass  among  the 
ridges  of  rock,  which  had  probably  been  cultivated,  and 
proved  that  these  mountains  were  not  incapable  from 
climate  of  being  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

1  Muckross  Abbey,  eo.  Kerry. 
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From  one  of  these  heights,  I  looked  forward  to  the  lake 
of  Killarney  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  backward  to 
the  river  Kenmare ;  came  in  view  of  a  small  part  of  the 
upper  lake,  spotted  with  several  islands,  and  surrounded  by 
the  most  tremendous  mountains  that  can  be  imagined,  of  an 
aspect  savage  and  dreadful.  From  this  scene  of  wild 
magnificence,  I  broke  at  once  upon  all  the  glories  of  Kil- 
larney ;  from  an  elevated  point  of  view  I  looked  down  on  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lake,  which  gave  me  a  specimen  of 
what  I  might  expect.  The  water  you  command  (which, 
however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  lake)  appears  a  bason  of  two 
or  three  miles  round ;  to  the  left  it  is  inclosed  by  the 
mountains  you  have  passed,  particularly  by  the  Turk,  whose 
outline  is  uncommonly  noble,  and  joins  a  range  of  others, 
that  form  the  most  magnificent  shore  in  the  world :  on  the 
other  side  is  a  rising  scenery  of  cultivated  hills,  and  Lord 
Kenmare-  s  park  and  woods ;  the  end  of  the  lake  at  your 
feet  is  formed  by  the  root  of  Mangerton,1  on  whose  side 
the  road  leads.  From  hence  I  looked  down  on  a  pretty 
range  of  inclosures  on  the  lake,  and  the  woods  and  lawns 
of  Mucross,  forming  a  large  promontory  of  thick  wood, 
shooting  far  into  the  lake.  The  most  active  fancy  can 
sketch  nothing  in  addition.  Islands  of  wood  beyond  seem 
to  join  it,  and  reaches  of  the  lake,  breaking  partly  between, 
give  the  most  lively  intermixture  of  water:  six  or  seven 
isles  and  islets  form  an  accompanyment,  some  are  rocky,  but 
with  a  slight  vegetation,  others  contain  groups  of  trees,  and 
the  whole  thrown  into  forms,  which  would  furnish  new 
ideas  to  a  painter.  Farther  is  a  chain  of  wooded  islands, 
which  also  appear  to  join  the  main  land,  with  an  offspring 
of  lesser  ones  scattered  around. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Herbert's  at  Mucross,  to  whose  friendly 
attention  I  owed  my  succeeding  pleasure.  There  have  been 
so  many  descriptions  of  Killarney  written  by  gentlemen 
who  have  resided  some  time  there,  and  seen  it  at  every 
season,  that  for  a  passing  traveller  to  attempt  the  like, 
would  be  in  vain ;  for  this  reason  I  shall  give  the  mere 
journal  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  spot,  in  the  order  I 
viewed  the  lake. 


1  Mangerton  mountain,  2,754  feet  high. 
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September  27th,  walked  into  Mr.  Herbert's  beautiful 
grounds,  to  Oroch's  hill,  in  the  lawn  that  he  has  cleared 
from  that  profusion  of  stones  which  lie  under  the  wall ; 
the  scene  which  this  point  commands  is  truly  delicious ; 
the  house  is  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  by  a  wood  which 
covers  the  whole  peninsula,  fringes  the  slope  at  your  feet, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  shore  to  the  lake.  Tomis  and  Glena 
are  vast  mountainous  masses  of  incredible  magnificence, 
the  outline  soft  and  easy  in  its  swells,  whereas  those  above 
the  Eagle's  Nest  are  of  so  broken  and  abrupt  an  outline, 
that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  savage,  an  aspect  horrid 
and  sublime,  that  gives  all  the  impressions  to  be  wished  to 
astonish,  rather  than  please  the  mind.  The  Turk  exhibits 
noble  features,  and  Mangerton's  huge  body  rises  above  the 
whole.  The  cultivated  tracts  towards  Killarney,  form  a 
shore  in  contrast  to  the  terrific  scenes  I  have  just  men- 
tioned ;  the  distant  boundary  of  the  lake,  a  vast  ridge  of 
distant  blue  mountains  towards  Dingle.  From  hence 
entered  the  garden,  and  viewed  Mucross  abbey,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes  I  ever  saw  ;  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  con- 
siderable abbey,  built  in  Henry  the  Vlth's  time,  and  so 
entire,  that  if  it  were  more  so,  tho1  the  building  would  be 
more  perfect,  the  ruin  would  be  less  pleasing ;  it  is  half 
obscured  in  the  shade  of  some  venerable  ash  trees  ;  ivy  has 
given  the  picturesque  circumstance,  which  that  plant  alone 
can  confer,  while  the  broken  walls  and  ruined  turrets  throw 
over  it 

The  last  mournful  graces  of  decay, 

heaps  of  sculls  and  bones  scattered  about,  with  nettles, 
briars  and  weeds  sprouting  in  tufts  from  the  loose  stones, 
all  unite  to  raise  those  melancholy  impressions,  which  are 
the  merit  of  such  scenes,  and  which  can  scarcely  any  where 
be  felt  more  completely.  The  cloisters  form  a  dismal  aiva, 
in  the  center  of  which  grows  the  most  prodigious  yew  tree 
I  ever  beheld,  in  one  great  stem,  two  feet  diameter,  and 
fourteen  feet  high,  from  whence  a  vast  head  of  branches 
spreads  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to 
the  whole  space;  I  look  for  its  fit  inhabitant — it  is  a  spot 
where 

The  moping  owl  rioth  to  tho  moon  ompHun. 
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This  ruin  is  in  the  true  stile  in  which  all  such  buildings 
should  appear ;  there  is  not  an  intruding  circumstance — 
the  hand  of  dress  has  not  touched  it — melancholy  is  the 
impression  which  such  scenes  should  kindle,  and  it  is  here 
raised  most  powerfully. 

Prom  the  abbey  we  passed  to  the  terrass,  a  natural  one 
of  grass,  on  the  very  shore  of  the  lake  ;  it  is  irregular  and 
winding;  a  wall  of  rocks  broken  into  fantastic  forms  by 
the  waves  :  on  the  other  side,  a  wood,  consisting  of  all 
sorts  of  plants,  which  the  climate  can  protect,  and  through 
which  a  variety  of  walks  are  traced.  The  view  from  this 
terrass  consists  of  many  parts  of  various  characters,  but  in 
their  different  stiles  complete  ;  the  lake  opens  a  spreading 
sheet  of  water,  spotted  by  rocks  and  islands,  all  but  one  or 
two  wooded,  the  outlines  of  them  are  sharp  and  distinct ; 
nothing  can  be  more  smiling  than  this  scene,  soft  and  mild, 
a  perfect  contrast  of  beauty  to  the  sublimity  of  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  shore :  these  rise  in  an  outline,  so 
varied,  and  at  the  same  time  so  magnificent,  that  nothing 
greater  can  be  imagined;  Tomys  and  G-lena  exhibit  an 
immensity  in  point  of  magnitude,  but  from  a  large  hanging 
wood  on  the  slope,  and  from  the  smoothness  of  the  general 
surface,  it  has  nothing  savage,  whereas  the  mountains  above 
and  near  the  Eagle's  Nest  are  of  the  most  broken  outlines  ; 
the  declivities  are  bulging  rocks,  of  immense  size,  which 
seem  to  impend  in  horrid  forms  over  the  lake,  and  where 
an  opening  among  them  is  caught,  others  of  the  same  rude 
character  rear  their  threatening  heads.  From  different 
parts  of  the  terrass  these  scenes  are  viewed  in  numberless 
varieties. 

Returned  to  breakfast,  and  pursued  Mr.  Herbert's  new 
road,  which  he  has  traced  through  the  peninsula  to  Dynis 
island,  three  miles  in  length  ;  and  it  is  carried  in  so  judicious 
a  manner  through  a  great  variety  of  ground,  rocky  woods, 
lawns,  &c,  that  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing;  it  passes 
through  a  remarkable  scene  of  rocks,  which  are  covered 
with  woods ;  from  thence  to  the  marble  quarry,  which  Mr. 
Herbert  is  working ;  and  where  he  gains  variety  of  marbles, 
green,  red,  white,  and  brown,  prettily  veined  ;  the  quarry  is 
a  shore  of  rocks,  which  surround  a  bay  of  the  lake,  and 
forms  a  scene,  consisting  of  but  few  parts,  but  those  strongly 
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marked  ;  the  rocks  are  bold,  and  broken  into  slight  caverns  ; 
they  are  fringed  with  scattered  trees,  and  from  many  parts 
of  them  wood  shoots  in  that  romantic  manner,  so  common 
at  Killarney.  Full  in  front  Turk  mountain  rises  with  the 
proudest  outline,  in  that  abrupt  magnificence  which  fills  up 
the  whole  space  before  one,  and  closes  the  scene. 

The  road  leads  by  a  place  where  copper-mines  were 
worked  ;  many  shafts  appear  ;  as  much  ore  was  raised  as 
sold  for  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  but  the  works  were 
laid  aside,  more  from  ignorance  in  the  workmen,  than  any 
defects  in  the  mine. 

Came  to  an  opening  on  the  Great  Lake,  which  appears 
to  advantage  here,  the  town  of  Killarney  on  the  north-east 
shore.  Look  full  on  the  mountain  Glena,  which  rises  in  a 
very  bold  manner,  the  hanging  woods  spread  half  way,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  and  uncommonly  beautiful.  Two  very 
pleasing  scenes  succeed,  that  to  the  left  is  a  small  bay, 
hemmed  in  by  a  neck  of  land  in  front ;  the  immediate 
shore  rocks,  which  are  in  a'picturesque  stile,  and  crowned 
entirely  with  arbutus,  and  other  wood;  a  pretty  retired 
scene,  where  a  variety  of  objects  give  no  fatigue  to  the  eye. 
The  other  is  an  admirable  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  :  a  bare  rock,  of  an  almost  regular  figure,  projects 
from  a  headland  into  the  lake,  which  with  much  wood  and 
high  land,  forms  one  side  of  the  scene,  the  other  is  wood 
from  a  rising  ground  only  ;  the  lake  open  between,  in  a 
sheet  of  no  great  extent,  but  in  front  is  the  hanging  wood 
of  Glena,  which  appears  in  full  glory. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  built  a  handsome  gothic  bridge,  to 
unite  the  peninsula  to  the  island  of  Brickeen,  through  the 
arch  of  which  the  waters  of  the  north  and  south  lake  flow. 
It  is  a  span  of  twenty- seven  feet,  and  seventeen  high,  and 
over  it  the  road  leads  to  that  island.  From  thence  to 
Brickeen  nearly  finished,  and  it  is  to  be  thrown  across  a 
bottom  into  Dyniss. 

Keturned  by  the  northern  path  through  a  thick  wood  for 
some  distance,  and  caught  a  very  agreeable  view  of  Ash 
Island,  seen  through  an  opening,  inclosed  on  both  sides 
with  wood.  Pursued  the  way  from  these  grounds  to 
Keelbeg,  and  viewed  the  way  of  the  Devil* s  Island,  which 
is  a  beautiful  one,  inclosed  by  a  shore,  to  the  right  of  very 
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noble  rocks,  in  ledges  and  other  forms,  crowned  in  a 
striking  manner  with  wood  ;  a  little  rocky  islet  rises  in 
front ;  to  the  left  the  water  opens,  and  Turk  mountain 
rises  with  that  proud  superiority  which  attends  him  in  all 
these  scenes. 

The  view  of  the  promontory  of  Dindog,  near  this  place, 
closes  this  part  of  the  lake,  and  is  indeed  singularly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  large  rock,  which  shoots  far  into  the  water, 
of  a  height  sufficient  to  be  interesting,  in  full  relief,  fringed 
with  a  scanty  vegetation  ;  the  shore  on  which  you  stand 
bending  to  the  right,  as  if  to  meet  that  rock,  presents  a 
circular  shade  of  dark  wood  :  Turk  still  the  background, 
in  a  character  of  great  sublimity,  and  Mangerton's  loftier 
summit,  but  less  interesting  outline,  a  part  of  the  scenery. 
These  views,  with  others  of  less  moment,  are  connected  by 
a  succession  of  lawns  breaking  among  the  wood,  pleasing 
the  eye  with  lively  verdure,  and  relieving  it  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  stupendous  mountain  scenes. 

September  28th,  took  boat  on  the  lake,  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Dindog  before  mentioned.  I  had  been  under 
a  million  of  apprehensions  that  I  should  see  no  more  of 
Killarney  ;  for  it  blew  a  furious  storm  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  bosom  of  the  lake  heaved  with  agitation, 
exhibiting  few  marks  but  those  of  anger.  After  breakfast, 
it  cleared  up,  the  clouds  dispersed  by  degrees,  the  waves 
subsided,  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  splendor ;  every  scene 
was  gay,  and  no  ideas  but  pleasure  possessed  the  breast. 
With  these  emotions  sallied  forth,  nor  did  they  disap- 
point us. 

Eowed  under  the  rocky  shore  of  Dindog,  which  is 
romantic  to  a  great  degree.  The  base,  by  the  beating  of 
the  waves,  is  worn  into  caverns,  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
rocks  project  considerably  beyond  the  base,  and  hang  over 
in  a  manner  which  makes  every  part  of  it  interesting. 
Following  the  coast,  open  marble  quarry  bay,  the  shore 
great  fragments  of  rock  tumbled  about  in  the  wildest 
manner. 

The  island  of  rocks  against  the  copper-mine  shore,  a 
remarkable  group.  The  shore  near  Casemilan  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature ;  it  is  wood  in  some  places,  in  unbroken 
masses  down  to  the  water's  edge,  in  others  divided  from  it 
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by  smaller  tracts  of  rock.  Come  to  a  beautiful  land- 
locked bay,  surrounded  by  a  woody  shore,  which  opening 
in  places,  shews  other  woods  more  retired.  Tomys  i6  here 
viewed  in  a  unity  of  form,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  great 
magnificence.  Turk  was  obscured  by  the  sun  shining 
immediately  above  him,  and  casting  a  stream  of  burning 
light  on  the  water,  displayed  an  effect,  to  describe  which 
the  pencil  of  a  Claude  alone  would  be  equal.  Turn  out  of 
the  bay,  and  gain  a  full  view  of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  the 
mountains  above  it,  and  Glem'i,  they  form  a  perfect  con- 
trast, the  first  are  rugged,  but  Glemi  mild.  Here  the  shore 
is  a  continued  wood. 

Pass  the  bridge,  and  cross  to  Byniss,  an  island  Mr. 
Herbert  has  improved  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  by 
cutting  walks  through  it,  that  command  a  variety  of  views. 
One  of  these  paths  on  the  banks  of  the  channel  to  the  upper 
lake,  is  sketched  with  great  taste  ;  it  is  on  one  side  walled 
with  natural  rocks,  from  the  clefts  of  which  shoot  a 
thousand  fine  arbutus's,  that  hang  in  a  rich  foliage  of 
flowers  and  scarlet  berries  ;  a  turf  bench  in  a  delicious  spot ; 
the  scene  close  and  sequestered,  just  enough  to  give  every 
pleasing  idea  annexed  to  retirement. 

Passing  the  bridge,  by  a  rapid  stream,  came  presently  to 
the  Eagle's  Nest :  having  viewed  this  rock  from  places 
where  it  appears  only  a  part  of  an  object  much  greater 
than  itself,  I  had  conceived  an  idea  that  it  did  not  deserve 
the  applause  given  it,  but  upon  coming  near,  I  was  much 
surprized  ;  the  approach  is  wonderfully  fine,  the  river  leads 
directly  to  its  foot,  and  does  not  give  the  turn  till  imme- 
diately under,  by  which  means  the  view  is  much  more  grand 
than  it  could  otherwise  be  ;  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
rises  in  such  full  majesty,  with  so  bold  an  outline,  and  such 
projecting  masses  in  its  center,  that  the  magnificence  of 
the  object  is  complete.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  scattered  trees  climb  almost  to  the  top,  which 
(if  trees  can  be  amiss  in  Ireland)  rather  weaken  the  impres- 
sion raised  by  this  noble  rock  ;  this  part  is  a  hanging  wood, 
or  an  object  whose  character  is  perfect  beauty;  but  the 
upper  scene,  the  broken  outline,  rugged  sides,  and  bulging 
masses,  all  are  sublime,  and  so  powerful,  that  sublimity  is 
the  general  impression  of  the  whole,  by  overpowering  the 
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idea  of  beauty  raised  by  the  wood.  The  immense  height 
of  the  mountains  of  Killarney  may  be  estimated  by  this 
rock,  from  any  distant  place  that  commands  it,  it  appears 
the  lowest  crag  of  a  vast  chain,  and  of  no  account ;  but  on 
a  close  approach  it  is  found  to  command  a  very  different 
respect. 

Pass  between  the  mountains  called  the  Great  Eange, 
towards  the  upper  lake.  Here  Turk,  which  has  so  long 
appeared,  with  a  figure  perfectly  interesting,  is  become, 
from  a  different  position,  an  unmeaning  lump.  The  rest 
of  the  mountains,  as  you  pass,  assume  a  varied  appearance, 
and  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude.  The  scenery  in  this 
channel  is  great  and  wild  in  all  its  features  ;  wood  is  very 
scarce ;  vast  rocks  seem  tossed  in  confusion  through  the 
narrow  vale,  which  is  opened  among  the  mountains  for  the 
river  to  pass.  Its  banks  are  rocks  in  an  hundred  forms  ; 
the  mountain  sides  are  everywhere  scattered  with  them. 
There  is  not  a  circumstance  but  is  in  unison  with  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Coleman's  Eye,  a  narrow  pass,  opens  a  different  scenery. 
Came  to  a  region  in  which  the  beautiful  and  the  great  are 
mixed  without  offence.  The  islands  are  most  of  them 
thickly  wooded ;  Oak  isle  in  particular  rises  on  a  pretty 
base,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  object :  Mac  Grilly  Cuddy's 
Reeks,  with  their  broken  points ;  Baum,  with  his  perfect 
cone ;  the  Purple  mountain,  with  his  broad  and  more 
regular  head ;  and  Turk,  having  assumed  a  new  and  more 
interesting  aspect,  unite  with  the  opposite  hills,  part  of 
which  have  some  wood  left  on  them,  to  form  a  scene  un- 
commonly striking.  Here  you  look  back  on  a  very  peculiar 
spot ;  it  is  a  parcel  of  rocks  which  cross  the  lake,  and  form 
a  gap  that  opens  to  distant  water,  the  whole  backed  by 
Turk,  in  a  stile  of  the  highest  grandeur. 

Come  to  Derry  Currily,  which  is  a  great  sweep  of  moun- 
tain, covered  partly  with  wood,  hanging  in  a  very  noble 
manner,  but  part  cut  down,  much  of  it  mangled,  and  the 
rest  inhabited  by  coopers,  boat-builders,  carpenters,  and 
turners,  a  sacriligious  tribe,  who  have  turned  the  Dryades 
from  their  ancient  habitations.  The  cascade  here  is  a  fine 
one,  but  passed  quickly  from  hence  to  scenes  unmixed  with 
pain. 
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Bow  to  tlie  cluster  of  the  Seven  Islands,  a  little  archi- 
pelago ;  they  rise  very  boldly  from  the  water  upon  rocky 
bases,  and  are  crowned  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with 
wood,  among  which  are  a  number  of  arbutus  ;  the  channels 
among  them  opening  to  new  scenes,  and  the  great  amjjhi- 
theatre  of  rock  and  mountain  that  surround  them,  unite  to 
form  a  noble  view. 

Into  the  river,  at  the  very  end  of  the  lake,  which  winds 
towards  Mac  Gilly  Cuddy's  Eeeks  in  fanciful  meanders. 

Returned  by  a  course  somewhat  different,  through  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  back  to  the  Eagle's  Nest,  viewing  the 
scenes  already  mentioned  in  new  positions.  At  that  noble 
rock  fired  three  cannon  for  the  echo,  which  indeed  is  pro- 
digious ;  the  report  does  not  consist  of  direct  reverberations 
from  one  rock  to  another  with  a  pause  between,  but  has  an 
exact  resemblance  to  a  peal  of  thunder  rattling  behind  the 
rock,  as  if  travelling  the  whole  scenery  we  had  viewed  and 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  Mac  Gilly  Cuddy's  Eeeks. 

Returning  through  the  bridge,  turn  to  the  left  round 
Dyniss  island,  under  the  woods  of  Glena ;  open  on  the 
cultivated  country  beyond  the  town  of  Killarney,  and  come 
gradually  in  sight  of  Innisfallen  and  Ross  Island. 

Pass  near  to  the  wood  of  Glena,  which  here  takes  the 
appearance  of  one  immense  sweep  hanging  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  imaginable,  on  the  side  of  a  vast  moun- 
tain to  a  point,  shooting  into  the  great  lake.  A  more 
glorious  scene  is  not  to  be  imagined.  It  is  one  deep  mass 
of  wood,  composed  of  the  richest  shades  perfectly  dipping 
in  the  water,  without  rock  or  strand  appearing,  not  a  break 
in  the  whole.  The  eye  passing  upon  the  sheet  of  liquid 
silver  some  distance,  to  meet  so  intire  a  sweep  of  every  tint 
that  can  compose  one  vast  mass  of  green,  hanging  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  fill  not  only  the  eye,  but  the  imagination 
unites  in  the  whole  to  form  the  most  noble  scene  that  is 
anywhere  to  be  beheld. 

Turn  under  the  North  shore  of  Mucross ;  the  lake  here 
is  one  great  expanse  of  water,  bounded  by  the  woods 
described,  the  islands  of  Innisfallen,  Ross,  &c.  and  the 
peninsula.  The  shore  of  Mucross  has  a  great  variety ;  it 
is  in  some  places  rocky,  huge  masses  tumbled  from  their 
base  lie  beneath,  as  in  a  chaos  of  ruin.  Great  caverns  worn 
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under  them  in  a  variety  of  strange  forms :  or  else  covered 
with  woods  of  a  variety  of  shades.  Meet  the  point  of 
Ardnagluggen,  (in  English,  where  the  water  dashes  on  the 
rocks)  and  come  under  Ornescope,  a  rocky  headland  of  a 
most  bold  projection  hanging  many  yards  over  its  base, 
with  an  old  weather-beaten  yew,  growing  from  a  little 
bracket  of  rock,  from  which  the  spot  is  called  Ornescope, 
or  yew  broom. 

Mucross  gardens  presently  open  among  the  woods,  and 
relieve  the  eye,  almost  fatigued  with  the  immense  objects 
upon  which  it  has  so  long  gazed ;  these  softer  scenes  of 
lawn  gently  swelling  among  the  shrubs  and  trees,  finished 
the  second  day. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

Further  beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney. — The  isle  of  Innisfallen. — 
Tomys. — Want  of  inns.  — Mr.  Herbert  at  Mucross. — The  people's  love 
of  dancing. — Palatines  at  Arbella. — Poverty  in  county  Kerry. — Lord 
Crosby  at  Ardfert. — The  mouth  of  the  Shannon. — Woodford. — Tarbat. 
— Palatines  at  Adair. — Mr.  Quin's  pictures. — Castle  Oliver. 

SEPTEMBEE  29th,  rode,  after  breakfast,  to  Mangerton 
Cascade  and  Drumarourk  Hill,  from  which  the  view  of 
Mucross  is  uncommonly  pleasing. 

Pass  the  other  hill,  the  view  of  which  I  described  the 
27th,  and  went  to  ColoneHIussy's  monument,  from  whence 
the  scene  is  different  from  the  rest ;  the  foreground  is  a 
gentle  hill,  intersected  by  hedges,  forming  several  small 
lawns.  There  are  some  scattered  trees  and  houses,  with 
Mucross  Abbey,  half  obscured  by  wood,  the  whole  chearf  ul, 
and  backed  by  Turk.  The  lake  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
Eoss  island  and  Innisfallen  its  limits,  the  woods  of  Mucross 
and  the  islands  take  a  new  position. 

Eeturning,  took  boat  again  towards  Eoss  isle,  and  as 
Mucross  retires  from  us,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  spots  of  lawn  in  the  terrace  opening  in  the  wood ; 
above  it,  the  green  hills  with  clumps,  and  the  whole  finish- 
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ing  in  the  noble  group  of  wood  about  the  abbey,  which 
here  appears  a  deep  shade,  and  so  fine  a  finishing  one,  that 
not  a  tree  should  be  touched.  Rowed  to  the  east  point 
of  Ross,  which  is  well  wooded,  turn  to  the  south  coast. 
Doubling  the  point,  the  most  beautiful  shore  of  that  island 
appears ;  it  is  the  well  wooded  environs  of  a  bay,  except  a 
small  opening  to  the  castle ;  the  woods  are  in  deep  shades, 
and  rise  on  the  regular  slopes  of  a  high  range  of  rocky 
coast.  The  part  in  front  of  Filekilly  point  rises  in  the 
middle,  and  sinks  towards  each  end.  The  woods  of  Tomys 
here  appear  uncommonly  fine.  Open  Innisf alien,  which  is 
composed  at  this  distance  of  the  most  various  shades, 
within  a  broken  outline,  entirely  different  from  the  other 
islands,  groups  of  different  masses  rising  in  irregular  tufts, 
and  joined  by  lower  trees.  No  pencil  could  mix  a  happier 
assemblage.  Land  near  a  miserable  room,  where  travellers 

dine  Of  the  isle  of  Innisfallen,  it  is  paying  no  great 

compliment  to  say,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  king's 
dominions,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  contains  twenty 
acres  of  land,  and  has  every  variety  that  the  range  of 
beauty,  unmixed  with  the  sublime,  can  give.  The  general 
feature  is  that  of  wood  ;  the  surface  undulates  into  swelling 
hills,  and  sinks  into  little  vales  ;  the  slopes  are  in  every 
direction,  the  declivities  die  gently  away,  forming  those 
slight  inequalities  which  are  the  greatest  beauty  of  dressed 
grounds.  The  little  valleys  let  in  views  of  the  surrounding 
lake  between  the  hills,  while  the  swells  break  the  regular 
outline  of  the  water,  and  give  to  the  whole  an  agreeable 
confusion.  The  wood  has  all  the  variety  into  which  nature 
has  thrown  the  surface  ;  in  some  parts  it  is  so  thick  as  to 
appear  impenetrable,  and  secludes  all  farther  view ;  in 
others,  it  breaks  into  tufts  of  tall  timber,  under  which 
cattle  feed.  Here  they  open,  as  if  to  offer  to  the  spectator 
the  view  of  the  naked  lawn  ;  in  others  close,  as  if  purposely 
to  forbid  a  more  prying  examination.  Trees  of  large  size, 
and  commanding  figure,  form  in  some  places  natural 
arches ;  the  ivy  mixing  with  the  branches,  and  hanging 
across  in  festoons  of  foliage,  while  on  one  side  the  lake 
glitters  among  the  trees,  and  on  the  other  a  thick  gloom 
dwells  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood.  The  figure  of  the 
island  renders  one  part  a  beautiful  object  to  another  ;  for 
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the  coast  being  broken  and  indented,  forms  bays  sur- 
rounded either  by  rock  or  wood :  slight  promontories  shoot 
into  the  lake,  whose  rocky  edges  are  crowned  with  wood. 
These  are  the  great  features  of  Innisfallen ;  the  slighter 
touches  are  full  of  beauties  easily  imagined  by  the  reader. 
Every  circumstance  of  the  wood,  the  water,  the  rocks  and 
lawn,  are  characteristic,  and  have  a  beauty  in  the  assem- 
blage from  mere  disposition.  I  must,  however,  observe, 
that  this  delicious  retreat  is  not  kept  as  one  could  wish. 

Scenes,  that  are  great  and  commanding  from  magnitude 
or  wildness,  should  never  be  dressed  ;  the  rugged,  and  even 
the  horrible,  may  add  to  the  effect  upon  the  mind  :  but  in 
such  as  Innisfallen,  a  degree  of  dress,  that  is,  cleanliness, 
is  even  necessary  to  beauty.  I  have  spoken  of  lawn,  but  I 
should  observe,  that  expression  indicates  what  it  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  what  it  is.  It  is  very  rich  grass,  poached 
by  oxen  a/ad  cows,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island.  No 
spectator  of  taste  but  will  regret  the  open  grounds  not 
being  drained  with  hollow  cuts  ;  the  ruggedness  of  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  grass  kept  close  shaven  by  many 
sheep  instead  of  beasts.  The  bushes  and  briars  where 
they  have  encroached  on  what  ought  to  be  lawn,  cleared 
away ;  some  parts  of  the  isle  more  opened :  in  a  word,  no 
ornaments  given,  for  the  scene  wants  them  not,  but  obstruc- 
tions cleared,  ruggedness  smoothed,  and  the  whole  cleaned. 
This  is  what  ought  to  be  done ;  as  to  what  might  be  made 
of  the  island,  if  its  noble  proprietor  (Lord  Kenmare)  had 
an  inclination ;  it  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  terrestial 
paradise,  lawning  with  the  intermixture  of  other  shrubs 
and  wood,  and  a  little  dress,  would  make  it  an  example  of 
what  ornamented  grounds  might  be,  but  which  not  one  in 
a  thousand  is.  Take  the  island,  however,  as  it  is,  with  its 
few  imperfections,  and  where  are  we  to  find  such  another  ? 
What  a  delicious  retreat !  An  emperor  could  not  bestow 
such  an  one  as  Innisfallen ;  with  a  cottage,  a  few  cows,  and 
a  swarm  of  poultry,  is  it  possible  that  happiness  should 
refuse  to  be  a  guest  here  ? 

Row  to  Ross  Castle,  in  order  to  coast  that  island ;  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  striking  in  it;  return  the  same  way 
around  Innisfallen  ;  in  this  little  voyage  the  shore  of  Ross 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  wooded  ones  in  the  lake  ; 
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it  scorns  to  unite  with  Inn i  fallen,  and  projects  into  the 
water  in  thick  woods  one  l>eyond  another.  In  the  middle 
of  the  channel  a  large  rock,  and  from  the  other  shore  a 
little  promontory  of  a  few  scattered  trees  ;  the  whole  scene 
pleasing. 

The  shore  of  Innisfallen  has  much  variety,  but  in  general 
it  is  woody,  and  of  the  beautiful  character  which  pre- 
dominates in  that  island  ;  one  bay,  at  taking  leave  of  it,  is 
exceedingly  pretty,  it  is  a  semicircular  one,  and  in  the 
center  there  is  a  projecting  knole  of  wood  within  a  bay  ; 
this  is  uncommon,  and  has  an  agreeable  effect. 

The  near  approach  to  Tomys  exhibits  a  sweep  of  wood, 
so  great  in  extent,  and  so  rich  in  foliage,  that  no  person  can 
see  without  admiring  it.  The  mountainous  part  above  is 
soon  excluded  by  the  approach  ;  wood  alone  is  seen,  and 
that  in  such  a  noble  range,  as  to  be  greatly  striking;  it  just 
hollows  into  a  bay,  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  a  chasm  in  the 
wood  ;  this  is  the  bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  which  forms 
O'Sullivan's  cascade,  to  which  all  strangers  are  conducted, 
as  one  of  the  principal  beauties  of  Killarney.  Landed  to 
the  right  of  it,  and  walked  under  the  thick  shade  of  the 
wood,  over  a  rocky  declivity ;  close  to  the  torrent  stream, 
which  breaks  impetuously  from  rock  to  rock,  with  a  roar 
that  kindles  expectation.  The  picture  in  your  fancy  will 
not  exceed  the  reality  ;  a  great  stream  bursts  from  the  deep 
bosom  of  a  wooded  glen,  hollowed  into  a  retired  recess  of 
rocks  and  trees,  itself  a  most  pleasing  and  romantic  spot, 
were  there  not  a  drop  of  water  ;  the  first  fall  is  many  feet 
perpendicularly  over  a  rock,  to  the  eye  it  immediately  makes 
another,  the  bason  into  which  it  pours  being  concealed  ; 
from  this  bason  it  forces  itself  impetuously  between  two 
rocks  ;  this  second  fall  is  also  of  a  considerable  height,  but 
the  lower  one,  the  third,  is  the  most  considerable,  it  issues 
in  the  same  manner  from  a  bason  hid  from  the  point  of 
view.  These  basons  being  large,  there  appears  a  space  of 
several  yards  between  each  fall,  which  adds  much  to  the 
picturesque  scenery;  the  whole  is  within  an  arch  of  wood, 
that  hangs  over  it ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  so  considerable 
as  to  make  an  almost  deafening  noise,  and  uniting  witli 
the  torrent  below,  where  the  fragments  of  rock  are  large 
and  numerous,  throw  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  whole. 
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It  is  about  seventy  feet  high.  Coast  from  hence  the  woody 
shores  of  Tomys  and  GHen&,they  are  upon  tlx1  whole  much 
the  most  beautiful  ones  I  have  anywhere  seen;  Glena 
woods  having  more  oak,  and  some  arbutus's,  are  the  finer 
and  deeper  shades;  Tomys  has  a  great  quantity  of  birch, 
whose  foliage  is  not  so  luxuriant.  The  reader  may  figure 
to  himself  what  these  woods  are,  when  he  is  informed  thai 
they  fill  an  unbroken  extent  of  six  miles  in  length,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  all  hangi  n  g 
on  the  sides  of  two  vast  mountains,  and  coming  down  with 
a  full  robe  of  rich  luxuriance  to  the  very  water's  edge. 
The  acclivity  of  these  hills  is  such,  that  every  tree  appears 
full  to  the  eye.  The  variety  of  the  ground  is  great;  in 
some  places  great  swells  in  the  mountain  side,  with  corre- 
sponding hollows,  present  concave  and  convex  masses  ;  in 
others,  considerable  ridges  of  land  and  rock  rise  from  the 
sweep,  and  offer  to  the  astonished  eye  yet  other  varieties  of 
shade.  Smaller  mountains  rise  regularly  from  the  immense 
bosom  of  the  larger,  and  hold  forth  their  sylvan  heads, 
backed  by  yet  higher  woods.  To  give  all  the  varieties  of 
this  immense  scenery  of  forest  is  impossible.  Above  the 
whole  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  mountain,  of  a  gently  swel- 
ling outline  and  soft  appearance,  varying  as  the  sun  or 
clouds  change  their  position,  but  never  becoming  rugged, 
or  threatening  to  the  eye. 

The  variations  are  best  seen  by  rowing  near  the  shore, 
when  every  stroke  of  the  oar  gives  a  new  outline,  and  fresh 
tints  to  please  the  eye :  but  for  one  great  impression,  row 
about  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  Glena;  at  that  distance 
the  inequalities  in  the  surface  are  no  longer  seen,  but  the 
eye  is  filled  with  so  immense  a  range  of  wood,  crowned 
with  a  mountain  in  perfect  unison  with  itself ,  that  objects, 
whose  character  is  that  of  beauty,  are  here,  from  their 
magnitude,  truly  magnificent,  and  attended  with  a  most 
forceable  impression.  Returned  to  Mucross. 

September  30th,  this  morning  I  had  dedicated  to  the 
ascent  of  Mangerton,  but  his  head  was  so  enshrouded  in 
clouds,  and  the  weather  so  bad,  that  I  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  scheme  :  Mr.  Herbert  has  measured  him  with  very 
accurate  instruments,  of  which  he  has  a  great  collection, 
and  found  his  height  835  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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The  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  from  the  description  I  had  of  it, 
must  be  the  crater  of  an  exhausted  volcano  :  there  are 
many  signs  of  them  about  Killarney,  particularly  vast 
rocks  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  streams,  as  if  they  had 
rolled  from  the  top  in  one  direction.  Brown  stone  rocks 
are  also  sometimes  found  on  lime  quarries,  tossed  thither, 
perhaps  in  some  vast  eruption. 

In  my  way  from  Killarney  to  Castle  Island,  rode  into 
Lord  Kenmare's  park,  from  whence  there  is  another  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  lake,  different  from  many  of  the  preceding ; 
there  is  a  broad  margin  of  cultivated  country  at  your  feet, 
to  lead  the  eye  gradually  in  the  lake,  which  exhibits  her 
islands  to  this  point  more  distinctly  than  to  any  other,  and 
the  backgrounds  of  the  mountains  of  Glena  and  Tomys 
give  a  bold  relief. 

Upon  the  whole,  Killarney,  among  the  lakes  that  I  have 
seen,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  rival.  The  extent  of 
water  in  Loch  Earne  is  much  greater  ;  the  islands  more 
numerous,  and  some  scenes  near  Castle  Caldwell,  of  perhaps 
as  great  magnificence.  The  rocks  at  Keswick  are  more 
sublime,  and  other  lakes  may  have  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  superior ;  but  when  we  consider  the  prodigious 
woods  of  Killarney  ;  the  immensity  of  the  mountains ;  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  the  promontory  of  Mucross,  and  the 
isle  of  Innisfallen ;  the  character  of  the  islands ;  the 
singular  circumstance  of  the  arbutus,  and  the  uncommon 
echoes,  it  will  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  in  reality 
superior  to  all  comparison. 

Before  I  quit  it,  I  have  one  other  observation  to  make, 
which  is  relative  to  the  want  of  accommodations  and  ex- 
travagant expence  of  strangers  residing  at  Killarney.  I 
speak  it  not  at  all  feelingly,  thanks  to  Mr.  Herbert's  hospi- 
tality, but  from  the  aocounts  given  me :  the  inns  are 
miserable,  and  the  lodgings  little  better.  I  am  surprised 
somebody  with  a  good  capital  does  not  procure  a  large  well 
built  inn,  to  be  erected  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake, 
in  an  agreeable  situation,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  ; 
there  are  very  few  places  where  such  an  one  would  answer 
better ;  there  ought  to  be  numerous  and  good  apartments. 
A  large  rendezvous-room  for  billiards,  cards,  dam-ini:, 
musick,  &c.  to  which  the  company  might  resort  when  they 
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chose  it ;  an  ordinary  for  those  that  liked  dining  in  public  ; 
boats  of  all  sorts,  nets  for  fishing,  and  as  great  a  variety  of 
amusements  as  could  be  collected,  especially  within  doors  : 
for  the  climate  being  very  rainy,  travellers  wait  with  great 
impatience  in  a  dirty  common  inn,  which  they  would  not  do 
if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  such  accommodations  as  they 
meet  with  at  an  English  spaw.  But  above  all,  the  prices 
of  every  thing,  from  a  room  and  a  dinner,  to  a  barge  and 
a  band  of  music,  to  be  reasonable,  and  hung  up  in  every 
part  of  the  house  :  the  resort  of  strangers  to  Killarney 
would  then  be  much  increased,  and  their  stay  would  be 
greatly  prolonged  ;  they  would  not  view  it  post-haste,  and 
fly  away  the  first  moment  to  avoid  dirt  and  imposition.  A 
man,  with  a  good  capital  and  some  ingenuity,  would,  I 
think,  make  a  fortune  by  fixing  here  upon  such  principles. 

In  the  ]inc  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Herbert  has  carried  on  some 
important  experiments,  which  much  deserve  attention.  Of  360 
acres  he  has  reclaimed  140,  which,  before  he  began,  were  covered 
with  great  rocks,  stones,  brambles,  (rubus  frusticosus)  and  furze, 
(eulex  europceus.)  His  first  operation  was  to  cut  down  and  grub 
up  the  spontaneous  growth  that  was  the  strongest :  but  the  rest 
he  set  fire  to,  in  order  to  plough  them  up  with  bullocks.  Then 
he  attacked  the  stones,  some  of  which  were  five  or  six  feet  square  ; 
the  large  ones  were  hurst  in  pieces  by  kindling  fires  upon  them, 
being  the  brown  sand-stone.  But  this  operation  will  have  no 
effect  on  lime-stone ;  others  not  so  large  were  drawn  off  the  land 
by  bullocks,  to  some  of  which  30  were  harnessed :  but  all  stones 
that  could  be  got  at  were  by  some  means  or  other  carried  off. 

This  work  of  breaking  the  stones  by  fire  is  very  curious,  and 
exceedingly  useful :  Mr.  Herbert  appeared  to  have  attended  very 
closely  to  the  operation.  He  informed  me  that  they  first  light  a 
good  fire,  which  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  enables  them  to 
beat  off  the  outward  skin  of  the  stone  with  a  sledge  hammer,  and 
they  then  immediately  light  a  second  fire,  which  soon  makes  the 
stone  crack.  The  men  observe  to  keep  it  a  lively  brisk  fire, 
free  from  ashes ;  when  the  stone  cracks,  they  assist  it  with  a 
strong  blow  of  the  hammer,  which  then  bursts  it  asunder,  and  is 
at  once  broken  in  pieces  without  difficulty. 

In  ploughing  the  land,  as  soon  as  this  work  was  done,  the 
remaining  roots  of  furze,  &c.  were  so  large,  that  he  was  forced  to 
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fasten  two  ploughs  together  with  chains,  and  then,  with  a  great 
force  of  bullocks,  tore  uj>  the  roots,  the  ploughs  and  tackle  being 
remarkably  strong.  The  ashes  of  the  wood,  &c.  being  spread 
with  those  of  the  rubbish,  numerous  ploughingfl  were  given.  The 
soil  a  thin  gravel,  of  a  whitish  hungry  appearance,  but  lime 
changed  it  at  once  to  a  rich  brown  colour.  The  last  ploughing 
turned  in  the  lime  :  upon  which,  Mr.  Herbert,  fresh  from  Tull  and 
Randal  determined  to  become  a  driller,  drilled  it  with  wheat,  the 
clearest  proof  in  the  world  how  completely  the  ground  had  been 
reclaimed.  This  crop  he  horse  hoed,  following  the  directions  of 
Tull  and  Duhamel ;  the  produce  was  trifling,  and  the  practice 
found  very  expensive,  and  the  crops  unprofitable  :  were,  however, 
very  beautiful  and  elegant  to  look  at.  He  tried  it  for  wheat, 
lucerne,  sainfoinc,  red  clover,  beans,  pease,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
plant  recommended  by  the  drill  writers,  and  continued  it  for  four 
years.  Having  ascertained  this  thorough  experience,  that  the 
drill  husbandry  was  exceedingly  disadvantageous,  he  gave  it  up, 
and  laid  down  with  white  clover  and  hay  seeds ;  and  could  be  let 
at  205.  an  acre.  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  going  to  England,  they 
were  not  taken  such  care  of  as  they  ought,  never  being  manured. 
Some  were  laid  down  with  burnet,  which  took  very  well  in  the 
land,  but  was  soon  overcome  and  choaked  with  natural  grass. 
Bird  grass  he  tried,  got  the  seed  from  Rocque,  but  finds  it  a  very 
coarse  poor  plant  of  no  value.  Lucerne  he  had  upon  a  very 
extensive  scale  ;  having  six  acres  of  it,  found  it  a  very  good 
grass,  fed  all  sorts  of  cattle  with  success,  particularly  in  fattening 
bullocks,  the  fat  of  them  being  marbled  in  the  finest  manner 
imaginable.  He  had  it  in  broad  cast,  and  used  Kocques  harrow  ; 
but  upon  his  soil  the  harrow  tore  up  the  lucerne  as  well  as  the 
weeds,  yet  the  natural  grass  got  much  ahead.  The  drill  method 
is  the  best ;  but  such  is  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  common 
grasses  in  Ireland,  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing it  clean.  Sainfoine  also  did  very  well,  but  the  grass  had 
with  that  the  same  effect  as  the  lucerne. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  cultivated  potatoes  in  the  common  lazy-bed 
method,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  he  is  convinced,  from 
repeated  experience,  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  of 
managing  that  root  that  equals  it,  especially  for  bringing  in  waste 
lands.  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  he  has  read 
this  mode  condemned  by  several  English  writers  ;  when  properly 
executed,  it  mixes  the  land  and  the  manure,  and  by  taking  two 
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crops  successively,  and  digging  them  out,  if  all  the  land  is  stirred, 
it  leaves  it  in  admirable  order  for  a  successive  crop  of  any  kind. 

Folding  sheep  Mr.  Herbert  practises  by  means  of  a  contrivance 
of  his  own ;  instead  of  hurdles,  a  pole  12  feet  long,  and  5  inch 
diameter,  stuck  through  with  perpendiculars,  and  having  at  each 
end  two  longer  pieces  to  rest  on,  in  form  of  a  cross  :  those  are 
moveable,  and  easily  set  in  rows.  He  pens  the  sheep  on  his  grass 
lands,  and  finds  the  effect  wonderful,  nothing  equalling  them  for 
manuring  the  land,  and  at  a  very  small  expence.  Is  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  would  be  a  greater  improvement  to  Ireland 
than  introducing  the  practice  generally. 

An  observation  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  made  on  mowing  land  is 
highly  deserving  attention :  it  is,  that  land  ought  always  to  be 
mowed,  though  the  value  of  the  hay  will  not  pay  the  expence.  It 
is  common  in  Ireland  to  mow  parts  of  fields  that  are  good,  and 
leave  the  rest ;  but  he  always  cuts  the  whole,  and  finds  the  prac- 
tice very  advantageous  to  the  land. 

Some  bog  this  gentleman  has  improved  merely  by  draining,  and 
then  spreading  mold  upon  it,  without  tilling  or  burning,  brings  it 
to  a  meadow  as  soon  as  possible  :  and  this  is  the  method  he  would, 
in  all  cases,  recommend  for  their  improvement,  as  there  is  never 
any  necessity  of  tillage  in  order  to  bring  them  to  grass. 

Relative  to  the  common  husbandry  of  this  neighbourhood,  I 
found  that  the  soil  is  divided,  between  lime-stone  and  brown- 
stone.  The  peninsula  of  Mucross  is  half  the  one  and  half  the 
other,  the  one  ending  suddenly  where  the  other  begins  :  the  vale 
also  to  Killarney  and  beyond  is  limestone  for  the  extent  of  many 
miles,  and  in  general  the  mountains  are  all  brown-stone,  and  the 
vales  lime-stone.  Rents  here  are  about  86'.  an  acre  on  an  aver- 
age, including  much  indifferent  land,  but  not  the  mountains. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  county  of  Kerry  is  waste  land,  not  rising 
to  above  3d.  an  acre,  and  the  other  fifths  on  an  average  at  7s.  an 
acre.  Farms  are  from  £20  a  year  to  £130  the  large  ones  include 
considerable  mountain  tracts.  The  tillage  of  the  country  is 
trifling.    The  course  is, 

1.  Potatoes,  sow  eight  pecks,  at  70  lb.  and  get  80  lb.  at  £7  an 
acre.  2.  Wheat,  £6.  3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  (Poor  crops  not 
above  £3  10s.  an  acre).    5.  Lay  it  out  to  weeds,  &c. 

Lime  the  manure,  from  60  to  80  barrels  an  acre,  which  costs 
6d.  to  8d.  a  barrel  burning.  Mr.  Herbert  can  burn  it  for  4d.  five 
miles  off.    Pasturage  is  applied  chiefly  to  dairies ;  the  common 
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ones  about  40  or  50  cows.  They  are  all  set  at  40*.  to  50*.  a  cow. 
Three  acres  allowed  to  a  cow  ;  some  paid  in  butter.  The  dairy- 
man has  his  privilege,  which  is  a  cabbin,  potatoe  garden,  liberty 
to  cut  turf,  and  a  quantity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
cows.  The  butter  is  all  sent  to  Corke  on  horses*  backs,  in 
truckles,  and  in  that  way  the  poor  horses  of  the  country  will 
carry  8  cwt.  the  distance  37  miles.  They  go  in  two  days,  and 
generally  home  in  a  week.  Bring  back  rum,  groceries,  <S:c.  they 
are  paid  9d.  for  carrying  a  firkin  of  butter  of  5(5  lb.  and  for  the 
back  carriage  1*.  Hd.  a  cwt.  Very  few  sheep  kept ;  no  flocks, 
except  Mr.  Herbert's.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  sheep  in  the 
country  are  better  fattened  than  many  upon  Mac  Gilly  Cuddy's 
Reeks,  which  are  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  region  of  all 
Kerry.  Great  herds  of  goats  are  kept  on  all  the  mountains  of 
this  country,  and  prove  of  infinite  use  to  the  poor  people.  The 
inhabitants  are  not  in  general  well  off;  some  of  them  have  neither 
cows  nor  goats,  living  entirely  upon  potatoes,  yet  are  they  better 
than  twenty  years  ago,  particularly  in  cloathing.  Price  of  pro- 
vision the  same  as  at  Nedeen,  but  pork  not  common.  Turkies, 
at  9d.  Salmon,  at  \d.  Trout  and  perch  plentiful.  Xo  pike  in 
Kerry.    Lampreys  and  eels,  but  nobody  eats  the  former. 

All  the  poor  people,  both  men  and  women,  learn  to  dance, 
and  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  amusement.  A  ragged  lad, 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  has  been  seen  in  a  mud  barn, 
leading  up  a  girl  in  the  same  trim  for  a  minuet:  the 
love  of  dancing  and  musick  are  almost  universal  amongst 
them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bland,  of  Wood  Park,  near  Killarney,  at  whose 
house  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  Mr.  Herbert,  has  improved 
a  great  deal  of  boggy  land  ;  the  turf  six  inches  deep,  burnt,  but 
would  not  give  ashes  ;  under  it  a  brown  gravel :  reclaimed  it  by 
marking  and  trenching  in  May,  lime  eighty  barrels  per  acre ; 
spread  with  green  fern,  then  leave  it  until  spring  following,  when 
dunged,  and  planted,  potatoes ;  the  crop  equal  to  the  best :  dig 
the  potatoes,  and  plant  a  second  crop,  which  will  be  a  greater  pro- 
duce, but  the  roots  not  so  large  ;  took  care  in  the  digging  them 
to  bring  up  the  sod  and  "manure  ;  in  the  spring  dig  again  for 
turneps,  or  oats,  the  turneps  will  be  very  good,  but  has  generally 
sown  oats ;  the  crop  tolerable,  great  straw,  but  must  be  sown 
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very  thin,  or  they  will  lodge  ;  leave  the  oat  stubble  and  it  becomes 
in  one  year  grass  to  mow.  Has  tried  turneps,  and  found  them  to 
answer  perfectly,  in  fattening  sheep  infinitely  better  than  any 
winter  or  spring  grass. 

September  30th,  took  my  leave  of  Mucross,  and  passing  through 
Killarney,  went  to  Castle  Island.  In  my  way  to  Arbella,1  crossed 
a  hilly  bog  of  vast  extent,  from  one  to  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  as 
improveable  as  ever  I  saw,  covered  with  bog  myrtle  (myricagale) 
and  coarse  grass  :  it  might  be  drained  at  very  little  expence, 
being  almost  dry  at  present.  It  amazed  me  to  see  such  vast 
tracts  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  a  fine  road  passing  through 
them. 

To  Mr.  Blennerhasset,  member  for  the  county,  I  am  indebted 
for  every  attention  towards  my  information.  About  Castle  Island 
the  land  is  very  good,  ranking  among  the  best  in  Kerry.  From 
that  place  to  Arbella,  the  land  is  as  good  as  the  management  bad, 
every  field  over-run  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  the  fences  in  ruins, 
and  no  appearance  but  of  desolation :  they  were  mowing  some 
fine  crops  of  hay,  which  I  suppose  will  be  made  in  the  snow. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  husbandry  about  Arbella. 

The  soil,  from  Castle  Island  to  Tralee,2  is  from  a  guinea  to  a 
guinea  and  a  half ;  it  is  all  a  rich  lime-stone  land :  some  about 
Tralee  at  £3  105.  to  £4  4s.  About  Arbella  I  went  over  some 
exceeding  fine  reddish  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  a  prodigiously 
fine  soil :  fern  (pteris  aquilina)  the  spontaneous  growth,  which  I 
remarked  in  Ireland  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  excellent  land.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  county  is  mountain,  which  runs  at  no  great  rent, 
being  thrown  into  the  bargain.  Six  parts  in  seven  of  the  whole 
mountain  and  bog.     The  remainder  at  10s.  an  acre. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat,  or  Barley.  4.  Oats. 
5.  Ditto.  6.  Ditto.  7.  Ditto.  8.  Lay  it  out,  and  not  a  blade 
of  grass  comes  for  three  or  four  years. 

The  best  part  of  the  country  is  under  dairies.  Great  farmers 
hire  vast  quantities  of  land,  in  order  to  stock  with  cows,  and  let 
them  to  dairymen  ;  one  farmer,  who  died  lately,  paid  £1,400  a  year 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  £300  or  £400  common. 

The  number  of  cows  let  to  one  man,  generally  from  twenty  to 
forty.  Let  at  one  cwt.  and  16s.  per  cow,  or  one- half  cwt.  of 
butter,  and  16s.  each,  some  one  cwt.  12s.  and  a  hog,  besides  one- 

1  Arabela  House,  near  Castleisland  in  East  Kerry. 

2  Tralee,  co.  Kerry. 
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fourth  part  of  all  the  calves  a  year  old.     In  the  mountains,  half 

cwt.  and  5s.  Others  with  all  the  calves  to  the  dairymen.  The 
dairyman's  privilege,  from  two  to  four  collops  kept  for  them,  and 
one  or  two  acres,  with  a  cabbin ;  these  dairymen  live  very 
indifferently,  their  privilege  being  all  their  profit,  and  sometimes 
not  that.  The  farmer  who  lets  the  cows,  must  keep  the  number 
to  such  as  give  two  pottles  of  milk.  All  the  dairies  in  this 
county,  as  in  others,  in  the  bonny  clobber  method,  that  is,  letting 
the  milk  stand  several  days,  till  the  cream  comes  off,  by  taking 
hold  of  it  between  the  fingers,  like  a  skin  of  leather,  and  some  till 
it  is  moldy,  the  remainder  bonny  clobber.  Forty  acres  will  carry 
twenty  cows  through  the  year.  The  cows  are  in  general  of  the 
small  breed,  but  not  the  true  Kerry,  for  many  have  been  brought 
from  other  countries.  A  cow  sells  at  a  guinea  a  pottle  for  the 
milk,  above  two  or  three  pottles,  that  is  t"4  4s.  four  pottles, 
1*5  5s.  for  five  pottles,  given  at  one  meal.  A  little  fattening  of 
cows  and  small  bullocks,  but  the  number  not  great.  No  sheep 
kept. 

As  to  manure  none  is  used  in  the  vale,  except  their  dung  for 
potatoes,  but  upon  the  mountains  they  lime  a  little. 

There  is  a  colony  of  Palatines,1  that  have  been  fixed  here 
above  thirty  years  ;  there  are  now  fifteen  or  sixteen  families; 
Colonel  Hasset  brought  them  from  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  fixed  them  here  as  little  farmers,  and  these  few  people 
cost  him  above  c£500  settling.  He  gave  each  a  oow,  a  horse, 
and  everything  they  wanted  for  a  year,  and  let  the  land  to 
them  for  half  its  value.  Their  improvements  have  been 
first,  by  ploughing  with  a  wheel  plough,  which  with  two 
horses  works  easily  without  a  driver.  They  brought  in  ears 
with  wheels,  there  were  only  sliding  ones  before.  They 
also  sow  all  their  potatoes  in  drills  with  the  plough,  and 
also  plough  them  out,  and  this  with  great  success,  but 
nobody  follows  them. 

Years  purchase  of  land  sixteen  to  eighteen.  Rents  three  years 
ago  fallen  exceedingly,  from  having  been  too  high  let,  but  of  late 
they  have  risen  again.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  from 
three-pence  and  four-pence  in  twenty  years,  to  five-pence  and  six- 
pence.   Oysters,  two-pence  to  three-pence  per  hundred ;  near 

1  On  the  Palatines,  see  below  with  reference  to  the  colony  at  Adair. 
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Tralee  there  is  a  strand  six  miles  long,  which  is  on  a  bed  of 
oysters,  and  is  a  curious  object.  Lobsters,  twelve  years  ago,  one 
penny  each,  now  two-pence  to  four-pence.  Salmon,  three  half- 
pence. Woodcocks,  ten-pence  a  couple.  Partridges,  ten-pence 
a  couple.  A  grouse,  one  shilling.  Whitings,  one  penny  each. 
Herrings,  three  a  penny.  Plaice,  turbots,  mullets,  and  some 
soles.  Potatoes,  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  the  cheapest,  medium,  2s.  6d. 
Cabbins  of  stone,  mortar  and  slate,  £25.  Many  orchards  in  this 
county,  give,  upon  an  average,  ten  hogsheads  of  cyder  per  acre, 
some  15  ;  they  reckon  young  trees  the  best,  from  12  to  20  years 
old. 

The  state  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  county  of  Kerry  repre- 
sented as  exceedingly  miserable,  and,  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  men  of  property,  who  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  what 
they  call  land  pirates,  or  men  who  offer  the  highest  rent, 
and  who,  in  order  to  pay  this  rent,  must,  and  do  re-let  all 
the  cabbin  lands  at  an  extravagant  rise,  which  is  assigning 
over  all  the  cabbins  to  be  devoured  by  one  fanner.  The 
cottars  on  a  farm  cannot  go  from  one  to  another,  in  order  to 
find  a  good  master,  as  in  England  :  for  all  the  country  is  in 
the  same  system,  and  no  redress  to  be  found.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  charge  the  price  of 
labour  as  low  as  they  please,  and  rate  the  land  as  high  as 
they  like.  This  is  an  evil  which  oppresses  them  cruelly, 
and  certainly  has  its  origin  in  its  landlords,  when  they  set 
their  farnis,  setting  all  the  cabbins  with  them  instead  of 
keeping  them  tenants  to  themselves.  The  oppression  is, 
the  farmer  valuing  the  labour  of  the  poor  at  id.  or  5d.  a 
day,  and  paying  that  in  land  rated  much  above  its  value. 
Owing  to  this,  the  poor  are  depressed  ;  they  live  upon  pota- 
toes and  sour  milk,  and  the  poorest  of  them  only  salt  and 
water  to  them,  with  now  and  then  a  herring.  Their  milk 
is  bought ;  for  very  few  keep  cows,  scarce  any  pigs,  but  a 
few  poultry.  Their  circumstances  are  incomparably  worse 
than  they  were  20  years  ago ;  for  they  had  all  cows,  but 
then  they  wore  no  linen :  all  now  have  a  little  flax.  To 
these  evils  have  been  owing  emigrations,  which  have  been 
considerable. 

October  1st,  rode  over  the  mountain  improvements  which 
William  Blennerhasset,  Esq.  of  Elm  Grove  has  made.    I  viewed 
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it  with  very  great  attention  :  for  it  projects  far  into  a  mountain 
of  heath,  that  lets  only  at  Is.  an  acre.  I  saw  the  progress  of  the 
improvement  in  different  stages.  He  has  done  250  Irish  acres, 
and  inclosed  300  more,  and  has  been  offered  20*.  an  acre  for 
them,  but  the  farm-houses  were  not  built ;  at  present  he  has  four, 
to  which  he  purposes  to  throw  the  whole. 

The  method  he  pursued  has  been  first  to  enclose  with  double 
ditches,  four  feet  deep  and  five  broad,  and  the  earth  out  of  both 
thrown  on  to  a  parapet,  ten  feet  broad,  and  some  more,  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  of  osiers,  the  expence  in  labour,  2s.  a  perch. 
While  this  work  is  doing,  he  ploughs  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  and 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit,  burns  ;  then  he  tills  it  again 
once  or  twice,  and  burns  again  ;  and  before  the  last  ploughing, 
limes  100  barrels  an  acre,  which  costs  him  (burning  it  himself) 
sixpence  a  barrel,  including  carriage  and  spreading :  upon  this  he 
sows  corn,  has  tried  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  but  oats  answer  the 
best ;  has  tried  potatoes,  and  they  did  pretty  well,  followed  them 
with  corn,  and  then  laying  it  out,  that  is,  leaving  it  to  grass  itself. 
The  other  is  to  sow  corn  as  long  as  it  will  yield  any  ;  when  it  is 
exhausted,  to  lav  it  out  two  or  three  years,  and  then  plough  ami 
lime  :  take  two  crops  of  corn,  and  lay  it  out  again  ;  and  this  way 
he  thinks  is  the  best,  from  the  experience  of  forty  years ;  for  so 
long  the  improvement  has  been  making.  Trees  of  all  sorts  have 
grown  perfectly  well,  but  the  ash  has  done  best.  A  ploughing 
costs  6\s\  an  acre.  Graffaning  and  burning,  £2  an  acre.  Mr. 
Hasset's  stock  at  present  on  this  farm,  30  horses,  mares  and 
foals,  100  cows,  100  sheep,  100  young  cattle,  8  plough  bullocks  : 
this  is  a  most  noble  stock  of  cattle  for  a  spot  which  was  all 
heath. 

Mr.  Blennerhasset  has  also  tried  lime-stone  saud,  over  one 
part  of  a  field,  and  lime  upon  the  rest,  spread  but  lately  ;  yet  the 
appearance  is  much  in  favour  of  the  sand. 

October  2nd,  to  Ardfert 1  by  Tralee,  through  a  continuation  of 
excellent  land,  and  execrable  management.  Mr.  Bateman  tried 
rock  salt  on  grass  land  for  a  manure,  half  a  ton  to  the  English 
acre,  but  found  not  the  least  benefit  from  it.  But  of  lime  he  has 
used  large  quantities,  and  with  great  success ;  burning  it  for  6d. 
a  barrel,  in  a  standing  kiln  with  turf,  four  eyes  or  fires  to  each ; 

1  Ardfert,  co.  Kerry,  six  miles  X.N.W.  of  Tralee.  formerly  a  Royal 
borough. 
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lays  on  50  barrels  to  an  acre,  and  has  advanced  some  land  by 
draining  and  liming,  from  5,  to  20.?.  an  acre,  the  soil  a  cold  stiff 
clayey  gravel. 

To  the  west  of  Tralee  are  the  Mahagree  islands,1  famous  for 
their  corn  products ;  they  are  rock  and  sand,  stocked  with 
rabbits ;  near  them  a  sandy  tract,  12  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
broad,  to  the  north,  with  the  mountains  to  the  south,  famous  for 
the  best  wheat  in  Kerry.    All  under  the  plough.    Their  course. 

1.  Buck  potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3.  Wheat.  Also  corn  on 
some  land,  without  any  intermediate  crop.  Manure  for  every 
crop,  if  potatoes  with  sea  weed,  great  crops  ;  they  get  20  for  one 
of  wheat  and  barley.  All  grain  is  remarkably  early  ;  they  have 
sown  English  barley,  and  made  bread  of  the  crop  in  six  weeks ; 
these  lands  let  at  14s.  or  15s.  an  acre,  but  some  much  higher. 
Farms  are  large,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  acres,  but  some  are 
taken  in  partnership.  I  was  assured,  that  in  these  islands,  they 
have  known  two  crops  of  barley  gained  from  the  same  land  in  one 
year,  and  the  second  better  than  the  first.  They  sowed  the  first 
of  April,  and  reaped  the  middle  of  May,  and  immediately  sowed  a 
second,  which  they  reaped  the  end  of  August.  This  was  done  by 
John  Macdonald,  of  Maharaghbeg. 

Arriving  at  Ardfert,  Lord  Crosby,  whose  politeness  I 
have  every  reason  to  remember,  was  so  obliging  as  to  carry 
me  by  one  of  the  finest  strands  I  ever  rode  upon,  to  view 
the  month  of  the  Shannon  at  Ballengary,  the  site  of  an  old 
fort :  it  is  a  vast  rock  separated  from  the  country  by  a 
chasm  of  a  prodigious  depth,  through  which  the  waves 
drive.  The  rocks  of  the  coast  here  are  in  the  boldest  stile, 
and  hollowed  by  the  furious  Atlantic  waves  into  caverns  in 
which  they  roar.  It  was  a  dead  calm,  yet  the  swell  was  so 
heavy,  that  the  great  waves  rolled  in  and  broke  upon  the 
rocks  with  such  violence  as  to  raise  an  immense  foam,  and 
give  one  an  idea  of  what  a  storm  would  be ;  but  fancy  rarely 
falls  short  in  her  pictures.  The  view  of  the  Shannon  is 
exceedingly  noble ;  it  is  eight  miles  over,  the  mouth  formed 
by  two  headlands  of  very  high  and  bold  clifts,  and  the 
reach  of  the  river  in  view  very  extensive  :  it  is  an  immense 
scenery.    Perhaps  the  noblest  mouth  of  a  river  in  Europe. 

1  The  Magharee  Islands,  at  the  entrance  to  Tralee  Bay,  also  called 
the  "  Seven  Hogs."  # 
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Crossed  in  the  way  a  large  bog,  highly  improveable,  saw  some 
little  spots  taken  in  with  heaps  of  sea  sand  for  carrying  it  on. 

Lord  Glendour  manures  his  ground  with  lime,  sea  sand,  and  sea 
weed,  the  last  is  the  worst,  the  sand  best.  Land  lets  at  12*.  or 
13.?.  an  acre  on  an  average  ;  it  rises  from  10*.  to  20*. 

Ardfert  is  very  near  the  sea,  so  near  it,  that  single  trees 
or  rows  are  cut  in  pieces  with  the  wind,  yet  about  Lord 
Glendour's  house  there  are  extensive  plantations  exceed- 
ingly flourishing,  many  fine  ash  and  beech ;  about  a  beautiful 
Cistertian  abbey,1  and  a  silver  fir  of  48  years'  growth,  of  an 
immense  height  and  size. 

October  3rd,  left  Ardfert,  accompanying  Lord  Crosby  to 
Listowel.  Called  in  the  way  to  view  Lixnaw,3  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Kerry,  but  deserted  for  ten  years  past, 
and  now  presents  so  melancholy  a  scene  of  desolation,  that 
it  shocked  me  to  see  it.  Every  thing  around  lies  in  ruin, 
and  the  house  itself  is  going  fast  off  by  thieving  depreda- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood.  I  was  told  a  curious  anecdote 
of  this  estate,  which  shews  wonderfully  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  :  The  present  Earl  of  Kerry's  grandfather,  Thomas, 
agreed  to  lease  the  whole  estate  for  <£1,500  a  year,  to  a 
Mr.  Collis,/or  ever,  but  the  bargain  went  off  upon  a  dispute, 
whether  the  money  should  be  paid  at  Corke  or  Dublin. 
Those  very  lands  are  now  let  at  ,£20,000  a  year.  There  is 
yet  a  good  deal  of  wood,  particularly  a  fine  ash  grove, 
planted  by  the  present  Earl  of  Shelburne's  father. 

Proceeded  to  Woodford,3  Kobert  Fitzgerald's,  Esq. 
passing  Listowel  bridge,  the  vale  leading  to  it  is  very  fine, 
the  river  is  broad,  the  lands  high,  and  one  side  a  very 
extensive  hanging  wood,  opening  on  those  of  Woodford  in 
a  pleasing  stile. 

Woodford  is  an  agreeable  scene ;  close  to  the  house  is  a  fine 
winding  river  under  a  bank  of  thick  wood,  with  the  view  of  an  old 
castle  hanging  over  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  making  a  considerable 
progress  in  rural  improvements  ;  he  is  taking  in  mountain  ground, 
fencing  and  draining  very  completely,  and  introducing  a  new 

1  Ardfert  Abbey,  founded  1253. 

2  Lixnaw,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Listowel,  co.  Kerry. 

3  Woodford,  now  Bedford,  about  three  miles  north  of  ListoweL 
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husbandry.  He  keeps  30  pigs,  which  stock  he  feeds  on  potatoes, 
and  has  built  a  piggery  for  them.  Turnips  he  cultivates  for 
sheep,  and  finds  them  to  answer  perfectly.  Not  being  able  to  get 
men  who  understand  hoeing,  he  thins  them  by  hand.  He  has  five 
acres  of  potatoes  put  in  drills  with  the  plough,  and  designs 
ploughing  them  out :  they  look  perfectly  well,  and  promise  to  be 
as  good  a  crop  as  any  in  the  trench  way.  The  common  course  in 
this  neighbourhood  is, 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  it 
out. 

Farms  are  very  much  in  partnership,  and  improvements  ex- 
ceedingly backward  on  that  account.  The  poor  live  on  potatoes 
and  milk  all  the  year  round,  but  are  rather  better  off  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  The  labour  of  the  country  is  generally 
done  for  land  in  the  manner  I  have  so  often  described,  rated  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  4d.  winter;  5d.  summer;  some  6d.  round. 
Three-fourths  of  Kerry  mountain  and  bog,  at  Is.  6d.  the  rest 
at  I  os. 

In  1765,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  travelling  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Warsaw,  and  a  waggon  with  liis  baggage,  heavily 
laden,  overset ;  the  country  people  harnessed  two  buffaloes 
by  the  horns,  in  order  to  draw  it  over,  which  they  did  with 
ease.  In  some  very  instructive  conversation  I  had  with 
this  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  his  travels,  this  circum- 
stance particularly  struck  me. 

October  4th,  from  Woodford  to  Tarbat,1  the  seat  of 
Edward  Leslie,  Esq.  through  a  country  rather  dreary,  till 
it  came  upon  Tarbat,  which  is  so  much  the  contrary-,  that 
it  appeared  to  the  highest  advantage  ;  the  house  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  with  a  thick  margin  of  full-grown 
wood,  hanging  on  a  steep  bank  to  the  Shannon,  so  that  the 
river  is  seen  from  the  house  over  the  tops  of  this  wood, 
which  being  of  a  broken  irregular  outline,  has  an  effect 
very  striking  and  uncommon;  the  river  is  two  or  three 
miles  broad  here,  and  the  opposite  coast  forms  a  promon- 
tory, which  has  from  Tarbat  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
large  island.  To  the  east,  the  river  swells  into  a  triangular 
lake,  with  a  reach  opening  at  the  distant  corner  of  it  to 

1  Tarbert,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  co.  Kerry. 
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Limerick :  the  union  of  wood,  water,  and  lawn,  forms  upon 
the  whole  a  very  fine  scene ;  the  river  is  very  magnificent. 
From  the  hill,  on  the  coast  above  the  island,  the  lawn  and 
wood  appear  also  to  great  advantage.  But  the  finest  point 
of  view  is  from  the  higher  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  which  looking  down  on  all  these  scenes,  they  appear 
as  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  Shannon,  which  spreads  forth 
its  proud  course,  from  two  to  nine  miles  wide,  surrounded 
by  highlands:  a  scenery  truly  magnificent.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Leslie's  good  offices  for  the  following  particulars. 

Arabic  land  about  Tarbat  lets  at  14*.  on  an  average;  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  1771,  let  several  farms  at  17*.  but  the  fall  of  that  period 
reduced  the  rents  3*.  Farms  are  from  50  acres  to  3  or  400  :  it 
is  common  to  have  the  poor  people  hire  them  in  partnership,  but 
only  the  small  ones ;  the  large  are  all  stock  farms.  The  tillage 
course ; 

1.  Potatoes,  produce  28  barrels,  at  1G  pecks  each,  and  the  peck 
60  lb.  or  26,880  lb.  in  all.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Oats.  4.  Lay  out 
for  several  years.  The  second  crop  of  potatoes  more  numerous, 
but  not  so  large ;  they  manure  for  them  only  with  dung.  The 
oats  yield  six  barrels,  each  26  stone,  being  double  ones.  Very 
little  wheat  sown  but  by  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  who  burn 
the  land  ;  plough  it,  and  burn  the  sod,  which  they  call  beating, 
and  manure  with  lime  or  sea  sand  ;  40  barrels  of  lime  at  1*.  The 
stone  is  brought  from  an  island  towards  Limerick.  They  get 
sand  at  the  same  place.  Lime  does  best  for  tillage,  and  sand  for 
grass.  The  stock  farms  are  either  under  dairies,  or  in  the  suc- 
cession system,  of  buying  in  year  olds  from  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  keeping  them  till  three  or  four  years  old,  the  heifers  till  they 
calve  ;  buy  at  a  guinea  to  30*.  sell  from  £3  5*.  to  £4  10*.  at  four 
year  old.  There  are  also  some  cows  fattened :  bought  in  in 
general  at  £3  or  £3  10*.  sell  in  October  at  £4  10*.  to  £5.  The 
dairies  are  set  to  dairymen,  the  price  is  one  cwt.  of  butter,  and  10*. 
to  15*.  horn  money  ;  the  dairyman  has  all  the  calves,  and  must  sell 
off  at  Michaelmas.  His  privilege  is  a  house  and  potatoe  garden, 
and  grass  for  a  cow  for  every  ten.  A  collop  here,  is  one  cow, 
one  horse,  two  yearlings,  six  sheep ;  two  acres  to  feed  a  collop, 
and  some  two  and  a  half.  Every  cabbin  has  a  bit  of  flax,  which 
they  spin  and  manufacture  for  their  own  use,  there  being  some 
weavers  dispersed  about  the  country.    A  little  pound  yarn  >M 
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besides  to  Limerick,  but  not  much.  A  little  wool  is  spun  for 
their  own  use,  and  wove  into  frize. 

The  state  of  the  poor  is  something  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  particularly  their  cloathing,  cattle,  and 
cabbins.  They  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk  ;  all  have  cows  ; 
and  when  they  dry  them,  buy  others.  They  also  have 
butter,  and  most  of  them  keep  pigs,  killing  them  for  their 
own  use.  They  have  also  herrings.  They  are  in  general 
in  the  cottar  system,  of  paying  for  labour  by  assigning  some 
land  to  each  cabbin.  The  country  is  greatly  more  populous 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  increasing  ;  and  if  ever 
so  many  cabbins  were  built  by  a  gradual  increase,  tenants 
would  be  found  for  them.  A  cabbin,  and  five  acres  of  land, 
will  let  for  £4}  a  year.  The  industrious  cottar,  with  two, 
three,  or  four  acres,  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  his 
time  to  himself,  and  have  such  an  annual  addition  of  land 
as  he  was  able  to  manage,  paying  a  fair  rent  for  it ;  none 
would  decline  it  but  the  idle  and  worthless. 

Tythes  are  all  annually  valued  by  the  proctors,  and 
charged  very  high.  There  are  on  the  Shannon  about  100 
boats  employed  in  bringing  turf  to  Limerick  from  the  coast 
of  Kerry  and  Clare,  and  in  fishing,  the  former  carry  from 
20  to  25  tons,  the  latter  from  five  to  ten,  and  are  navigated 
each  by  two  men  and  a  boy. 

October  5th,  passed  through  a  very  unentertaining  country 
(except  for  a  few  miles  on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon)  to 
Altavilla,1  but  Mr.  Bateman  being  from  home,  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  getting  an  account  of  the  Palatines  settled  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Kept  the  road  to  Adair,2  where  Mrs.  Quin, 
with  a  politeness  equalled  only  by  her  understanding,  pro- 
cured me  every  intelligence  I  wished  for. 

Land  lets  about  Adair  from  10s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  average  20s. 
the  richest  in  the  country  is  the  corcasses  on  the  Maag,  which  let 
at  30s.  to  36s.  a  tract  of  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  down  to 
the  Shannon,  which  are  better  than  those  on  that  river ;  the  soil 

1  Alta  Villa  on  the  river  Deel,  four  miles  south  of  Askeaton,  co. 
Limerick. 

2  Adare,  market  town  on  the  river  Maig,  eleven  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Limerick, 
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is  a  kind  of  yellow  and  blue  clay,  of  which  they  make  bricks;  but 
there  is  a  surface  of  blue  mold.  The  grass  of  them  is  applied  to 
fattening  bullocks,  from  7  to  8  cwt.  each,  and  an  acre  fats  one,  and 
gives  some  winter  and  spring  food  for  sheep.  When  they  break 
this  land  up,  they  sow  first  oats,  and  get  20  barrels  an  acre,  or  40 
common  barrels,  and  do  not  reckon  that  an  extra  crop  ;  they  take 
ten  or  twelve  in  succession,  upon  one  ploughing,  till  the  crops  grow 
poor,  and  then  they  sow  one  of  horse  beans,  which  refreshes  the 
land  enough  to  take  ten  crops  of  oats  more ;  the  beans  are  very 
good.  Wheat  sometimes  sown,  and  the  crops  very  great.  Were 
such  barbarians  ever  heard  of? 

In  the  common  course  of  lands  about  Adair,  the  course  of 
crops  is, 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Oats.    7.  Lay  out. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oate. 
6.  Oats.    7.  Oats.    8.  Lay  out. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Lay  out. 
Potatoes  they  plant  on  grass  without  dung,  a  good  crop,  60 
barrels  to  an  acre,  at  8,v.  a  barrel  average.  When  they  hire  it 
they  pay  six  guineas  an  acre  ;  they  dung  tillage  land  and  poor 
lays  for  them.  Of  wheat  they  sow  a  barrel  an  acre,  and  the  crop 
in  general  eight  to  ten  of  those  barrels.  Oats  they  sow  two  to  an 
acre,  and  get  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  low  bottoms  of  moory  and 
rushy  kind  they  plough,  and  burn  the  furrows  ;  upon  that  burn- 
ing they  plough  in  the  ashes,  and  harrow  in  rape  seed,  a  pottle, 
or  three  quarts  to  an  acre  ;  never  feed,  but  keep  it  for  seed,  and 
get  eight  Bristol  barrels  an  acre ;  it  sells  usually  at  14s.  to  18*.  a 
barrel ;  they  sow  bere  afterwards,  the  produce  ten  barrels  an 
acre  ;  then  a  crop  of  oats,  twelve  to  sixteen  barrels,  and  then 
leave  it  to  lay.    No  grass  seeds  sown. 

Farms  rise  from  forty  acres  to  i'2,000  a  year  ;  some  few  of  the 
little  ones  are  taken  by  cottars,  in  partnership,  but  not  common ; 
the  large  farms  are  all  stock  ones.  Turneps  have  been  sown 
many  years,  but  by  few ;  a  little  on  pared  and  burnt  land  in  the 
bottoms,  instead  of  rape  ;  the  crops  very  large  ;  they  give  them 
all  to  fat  sheep,  in  order  to  keep  their  llesh  for  a  better  market 
after  Christmas ;  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  advantageous  practice, 
but  not  increasing.  No  hoeing.  Hemp  is  sown  a  little  by  the 
Palatines,  but  by  few  others.  Flax,  by  every  cabbin,  in  order  for 
a  little  spinning  for  their  own  use. 
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The  system  of  the  stock  farmers  is  in  general  dairying,  but 
upon  the  best  lands  they  fatten  bullocks,  cows  being  only  kept  on 
lands  which  they  think  will  not  do  for  bullocks.  The  cows  are 
all  let,  and  paid  for  principally  by  butter,  one  cwt.  to  a  cow,  and 
25s.  horn  money.  The  dairyman's  privilege  is  a  cabbin,  a  garden 
of  an  acre,  and  the  grass  of  a  cow  or  horse  to  every  twenty  cows, 
and  may  rear  half  the  calves,  and  keep  them  to  November  or 
Christmas.  To  60  acres,  24  cows,  1  horse,  30  sheep  ;  this  is  just 
two  acres  a  head,  and  it  is  about  the  average  of  the  country. 
The  dairymen  are  not  in  good  circumstances,  making  a  mere 
living.  The  swine  here  are  of  a  large  white  sort,  and  rise  to  two 
cwt.  they  are  mostly  fattened  on  potatoes,  but  have  some  oats  at 
last  to  harden  the  fat.  A  good  many  sheep  ;  the  system  is  to 
keep  the  lambs  till  three  year  old  weathers,  and  sell  them  fat  at 
20s.  each  ;  the  fleeces  7  lb.  Tythes,  wheat  6s.  barley  5s.  Oats 
4s.  Rape  no  tythe.  Potatoes  8d.  to  lOd.  mowing  ground  Is.  to 
3s.  sheep  2d.  each. 

The  poor  people  do  not  all  keep  cows,  but  all  have  milk ;  all 
have  pigs  and  poultry  ;  are  not  better  off  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Have  a  potatoe  garden,  of  which  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  carries  a  family  through  the  year ;  they  live  entirely  upon 
them,  selling  their  pigs.  They  pay  a  guinea  for  a  cabbin,  and  10 
perch ;  if  half  an  acre,  £2  2s.  A  whole  acre,  and  a  cabbin  on 
poor  ground,  £3  3s.  but  not  so  cheap  if  near  a  village.  Labour 
paid  in  land  in  general.  Grass  of  a  collop  £2  2s.  if  a  cow  hayed, 
50.9. 

Palatines  were  settled  here  by  the  late  Lord  Southwell, 
about  seventy  years  ago.1    They  have  in  general  leases  for 

1  The  scheme  devised  in  1709  for  bringing  over  into  Ireland  Pala- 
tinate families  that  had  been  rendered  homeless  by  the  wars  with  France, 
was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  stamping  out  Irish  Catholicism,  which 
distinguished  the  whole  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  According  to  a  Report 
contained  in  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  under  date 
July  28th,  1711  (vol.  iii.  p.  857),  five  hundred  families  were  "  ordered  to 
come  over  into  this  kingdom  in  1709,  and  the  sum  of  £5,000  a  year 
for  three  years  was  assigned  for  their  maintenance.  Eight  hundred 
and  twenty  families  (3,073  persons)  actually  landed  in  Dublin  ;  but  482 
of  these  returned  to  their  own  country,  157  were  "  disposed  of  in  the 
country,"  and  153  remained  in  Dublin.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
£17,000,  and,  according  to  Mitchel  ("  History  of  Ireland,"  i.  p.  64), 
eventually  amounted  to  £24,000.  Young  speaks  favourably  of  their 
descendants  at  Arbela,  Adair  and  Rathkeal ;  but  the  enterprise  was  not 
a  success,  though  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  naturalization  of 
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three  lives,  or  31  years,  and  are  not  cottars  to  any  farmer, 
but  if  they  work  for  them,  are  paid  in  money.  The  quan- 
tities of  land  are  small,  and  some  of  them  have  their  feeding 
land  in  common  by  agreement.  They  are  different  from 
the  Irish  in  several  particulars ;  they  put  their  potatoes  in 
with  the  plough,  in  drills,  horse-hoe  them  while  growing, 
and  plough  them  out.  One-third  of  the  dung  does  in  this 
method,  for  they  put  it  only  in  the  furrows,  but  the  crops 
are  not  so  large  as  in  the  common  method.  They  plough 
without  a  driver  ;  a  boy  of  twelve  has  been  known  to  plough 
and  drive  four  horses,  and  some  of  them  have  a  hopper  in 
the  body  of  their  ploughs,  which  sows  the  land  at  the  same 
time  it  is  ploughed.    Their  course  of  crops  is, 

L  Potatoes.    2.  Wheat.    3.  Wheat.    4.  Oats. 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Barley.    3.  Wheat.    4.  Oats. 

In  which  management  they  keep  their  land  many  years, 
never  laying  it  out  as  their  neighbours  do.  They  preserve 
some  of  their  German  customs:  sleep  between  two  beds. 
They  appoint  a  burgomaster,  to  whom  they  appeal  in  case 
of  all  disputes  ;  and  they  yet  preserve  their  language,  but 
that  is  declining.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  much  happier  and  better  fed,  cloathed,  and 
lodged,  than  the  Irish  peasants.  We  must  not,  however, 
conclude  from  hence  that  all  is  owing  to  this ;  their  being 
independent  of  farmers,  and  having  leases,  are  circumstances 
which  will  create  industry.  Their  crops  are  much  better 
than  those  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  three  villages  of 
them,  about  seventy  families  in  all.  For  some  time  after 
they  settled,  they  fed  upon  sour  crout,  but  by  degrees  left 
it  off,  and  took  to  potatoes  :  but  now  subsist  upon  them  and 
butter  and  milk,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  oat  bread,  and 
some  of  wheat,  some  meat  and  fowls,  of  which  they  raise 
many.  They  have  all  offices  to  their  houses,  that  is,  stables 

foreign  Protestants.  The  Lords  in  1711  complained  to  the  Queen  of 
"  the  load  of  debt  which  the  bringing  over  numbers  of  useless  and 
indigent  Palatines  has  brought  upon  us;  "  and  some  years  later  Dean 
Swift  declared  that  "  the  public  was  a  loser  by  every  individual  amongst 
them.  A  kingdom  can  no  more  be  richer  by  such  an  importation  than 
a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen.*'  Arthur  Young  speaks,  on  the  whole, 
favourably  of  such  Palatines  as  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  ;  but  he 
roundly  condemns  the  system  of  importing  foreigners  and  treating  thtm 
with  exceptional  generosity  {vide  infra,  vol.  ii.  end  of  Section  5). 
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and  cow-houses,  and  a  lodge  for  their  ploughs,  &c.  They 
keep  their  cows  in  the  house  in  winter,  feeding  them  upon 
hay  and  oat  straw.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  goodness 
and  cleanliness  of  their  houses.  The  women  are  very 
industrious,  reap  the  corn,  plough  the  ground  sometimes, 
and  do  whatever  work  may  be  going  on  ;  they  also  spin,  and 
make  their  children  do  the  same.  Their  wheat  is  much 
better  than  any  in  the  country,  insomuch  that  they  get  a 
better  price  than  any  body  else.  Their  industry  goes  so 
far,  that  jocular  reports  of  its  excess  are  spread  :  in  a  very 
pinching  season,  one  of  them  yoked  his  wife  against  a  horse, 
and  went  in  that  manner  to  work,  and  finished  a  journey  at 
plough.  The  industry  of  the  women  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  Irish  ladies  in  the  cabbins,  who  cannot  be  persuaded,  on 
any  consideration,  even  to  make  hay ;  it  not  being  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  yet  they  bind  corn,  and  do  other 
works  more  laborious.  Mrs.  Quin,  who  is  ever  attentive  to 
introduce  whatever  can  contribute  to  their  welfare  and 
happiness,  offered  many  premiums  to  induce  them  to  make 
hay,  of  hats,  cloaks,  stockings,  &c.  &c.  but  all  would 
not  do. 

Few  places  have  so  much  wood  about  them  as  Adair : 
Mr.  Quin  has  above  1,000  acres  in  his  hands,  in  which  a 
large  proportion  is  under  wood.  The  deer  park  of  400 
acres  is  almost  full  of  old  oak  and  very  fine  thorns,  of  a 
great  size ;  and  about  the  house,  the  plantations  are  very 
extensive,  of  elm  and  other  wood,  but  that  thrives  better 
than  any  other  sort.  I  have  no  where  seen  finer  than  vast 
numbers  here.  There  is  a  fine  river  runs  under  the  house, 
and  within  view  are  no  less  than  three  ruins  of  Franciscan 
friaries,  two  of  them  remarkably  beautiful,  and  one  has 
most  of  the  parts  perfect,  except  the  roof. 

In  Mr.  Quin's  house,  there  are  some  very  good  pictures, 
particularly  an  Annunciation,  by  Dominichino,  which  is  a 
beautiful  piece.  It  was  brought  lately  from  Italy  by  Mr. 
Quin,  junior.  The  colours  are  rich  and  mellow,  and  the  airs 
of  the  heads  inimitably  pleasing  ;  the  group  of  angels  at  the 
top,  to  the  left  of  the  piece,  are  very  natural.  It  is  a  piece 
of  great  merit.  The  companion  is  a  Magdalen ;  the  expres- 
sion of  melancholy,  or  rather  misery,  remarkably  strong. 
There  is  a  gloom  in  the  whole  in  full  unison  with  the 
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subject.  There  are,  besides  these,  some  others  inferior,  yet 
of  merit,  and  two  very  good  portraits  of  Lord  Dartry, 
(Mrs.  Quin's  brother)  and  of  Mr.  Quin,  junior,  by  Pompeio 
Battoni.  A  piece  in  an  uncommon  stile,  done  on  oak,  of 
Esther  and  Ahasuerus  :  the  colours  tawdry,  but  the  group- 
ing attitudes  and  effect  pleasing. 

October  7th,  to  Castle  Oliver,  by  BrufT,1  passing  through  a  very 
fine  tract  of  rich  reddish  loam.  The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Oliver  was 
assiduous  to  the  last  degree  to  have  me  completely  informed. 
About  his  seat,2  the  soil  is  brown  stone  on  indifferent  slate  strata, 
mountainous  ;  the  mountain  tops  are  thrown  into  the  bargain ; 
mountain  farms,  tops,  bottoms  and  sides,  \s.  an  acre;  furze  land 
reclaimed,  and  some  from  15s.  to  20.9.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the 
occupying  tenants  have  from  15  to  100  acre9,  some  300.  The 
course  of  crops  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Oats.    7.  Lay  out :  sometimes  only  two  of  potatoes. 

They  manure  for  potatoes  with  all  the  dung  they  can  get. 
Very  little  under  tillage,  and  the  grass  applied  chiefly  to  dairies. 
In  one  particular  they  are  very  attentive;  to  conduct  the  moun- 
tain streams  into  their  grass  lands  ;  cutting  little  channels,  to 
introduce  the  water  as  much  as  possible  over  the  whole ;  and 
though  it  comes  from  a  poor  mountain  of  brown  stone,  or  turf, 
yet  the  benefit  they  find  to  be  very  great.  This  is  a  general 
custom  among  all  the  little  occupiers ;  and  they  arc  frequently 
coming  to  Mr.  Oliver,  with  complaints  of  each  other  for  diverting 
or  stealing  one  another's  streams.  This  is  an  instance  of  excellent 
husbandry,  which  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  before  in  Ireland. 
They  always  mow  it  the  year  they  water  it,  and  their  crops  of  hay 
2  ton,  or  2£  an  acre.  They  do  not  reclaim  any  mountain,  but 
sometimes  a  little  furze  land  for  potatoes.  They  have  some 
lime-stone  sand ;  but  being  at  a  distance,  they  use  it  in  small 
quantities,  a  few  barrels  an  acre  sown  for  potatoes,  which  is 
effectual  in  preventing  them  from  being  wet  or  rotting.  The 
state  of  the  poor  people  better  in  these  mountainous  tracts  than 
upon  the  rich  flats  of  Limerick,  both  from  there  being  more  em- 
ployment and  greater  plenty  of  land  for  them.    Some  few  farms 

1  BrufT,  a  small  market-town  in  the  eastern  division  of  co.  Limerick. 

2  Castle  Oliver,  near  Kiltinnane,  eo.  Limerick. 
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taken  in  partnership.  The  cattle  system  is  generally  dairying 
cows,  which  are  all  set  to  dairymen.  There  has  been  a  fall  in 
rents  since  1771-2,  of  2s.  3s.  or  4s.  an  acre,  but  it  is  not  falling 
at  present.  Building  a  cabbin  £4  to  £5.  Ditto  stone,  slate,  &c. 
£25. 

Relative  to  the  rich  lands  of  this  country,  they  are  principally 
found,  first  in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  which  is  rich ; 
Coonagh  has  much ;  Coshlea  a  great  deal,  and  much  mountain ; 
Clanwilliam,  a  good  share.  The  rich  land  reaches  from  Charle- 
ville,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  Tipper ary,  by  Kilfenning,  a 
line  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  across  from  Ardpatric  to  within 
four  miles  of  Limerick,  16  miles.  BrufF,  Kilmallock,  and  Hos- 
pital have  very  good  land  about  them  ;  the  quantity  in  the  whole 
conjectured  to  be  100,000  acres.  It  is  in  general  under  bullocks, 
but  there  is  some  tillage  scattered  about,  to  the  amount  probably 
of  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole ;  the  rents  are  from  25s.  to  405.  but 
average  30s.  an  acre. 

The  county  of  Limerick,  besides  the  rich  grazing,  has  a  light 
lime-stone  land  for  sheep  and  cows,  at  15s.  to  20s.  There  are 
also  yellow  clays,  from  10s.  to  20s.  also  middling  land  of  furze 
and  fern,  from  10s.  6d.  to  £1  Is.  Some  mountain  Is.  likewise 
fifteen  miles  of  corcasses  on  the  Shannon,  two  to  three  miles 
broad.  Average  of  the  whole  county,  20s.  The  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  18s. 

As  to  the  soil  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  particularly,  for  Mr. 
Oliver  was  so  kind  as  to  ride  through  a  great  variety  of  it,  a  man 
with  a  spade  following  to  dig ;  the  finest  soil  in  the  country  is 
upon  the  roots  of  mountains ;  it  is  a  rich,  mellow,  crumbling, 
putrid,  sandy  loam,  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  deep,  the  colour 
a  reddish  brown.  It  is  dry  sound  land,  and  would  do  for  turneps 
exceedingly  well,  for  carrots,  for  cabbages,  and  in  a  word  for 
every  thing.  I  think  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  richest  soil  I  ever 
saw,  and  such  as  is  applicable  to  every  purpose  you  can  wish  ;  it 
will  fat  the  largest  bullock,  and  at  the  same  time  do  equally  well 
for  sheep,  for  tillage,  for  turneps,  for  wheat,  for  beans,  and  in  a 
word,  for  every  crop  and  circumstance  of  profitable  husbandry. 

The  lower  lands  are  wetter,  and  under  them  a  yellow  clay, 
whereas  in  the  upper,  it  is  sandy  loam  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  rent  in  England  would  be  considerably  higher  than  this  of 
the  bullock  land  in  Ireland. 

The  farms  are  of  all  sizes.    The  bullock  farms  rise  to  GOO 
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acres,  which  quantity  is  a  large  farm ;  but  there  are  many  small 
ones  under  cottars  and  dairymen  :  the  general  run  in  stocking  is 
a  bullock  of  four  and  a  half  to  seven  cwt.  average  five  hundred  and 
a  half  to  the  acre,  and  quarter  for  the  summer's  grass ;  but  their 
not  generally  having  a  bullock  to  an  acre,  is  owing  to  their  keep- 
ing sheep  and  calves  so  late,  in  which  they  do  even  to  June. 
The  winter's  hay  amounts  to  about  a  rood,  besides  the  acre  for 
the  summer  food.  These  beasts  are  bought  in  at  autumn,  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  average  price,  £5,  they  are  fed  regularly 
through  the  winter  with  hay  every  day  in  the  fields  where  they 
are  to  be  fattened  in  summer  ;  they  chuse  the  dry  fields  for  it,  but 
still  mischief  is  done  by  it.  All  the  hay  is  stacked  in  the  fielda 
for  this  purpose.  The  time  of  selling  autumn.  The  profit  they 
make  per  bullock  on  an  average,  about  three  guineas.  The 
principal  winter  system  is  buying  calves,  at  £1  1*.  to  £2  2*. 
keeping  them  till  May,  and  then  selling  them  at  20*.  to  30*.  profit, 
but  give  them  a  bellyful  of  their  best  hay.  A  great  many  sheep 
are  also  sent  to  be  wintered  from  Tipperary,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, as  their  own  lands  are  much  drier  than  these  of 
Limerick  :  they  do  this  by  hiring  farms  for  the  purpose.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles ;  they  bring  the  spring 
lambs  in  October,  and  keep  them  till  May,  and  then  send  them 
back  to  Tipperary,  and  they  are  much  better  than  those  they  left 
there. 

The  graziers  are  many  of  them  rich,  but  generally  speaking, 
not  so  much  from  the  immediate  profit,  as  from  advantageous 
leases.  1  wanted  much  to  be  informed  of  their  profit,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  diflicult  to  come  near  it,  for  not  a  grazier  in  the 
country  but  denies  his  making  any  thing  considerable :  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  great  piece  of  art,  but  I  am  very  apt  to  think 
the  truth  not  so  far  from  the  declaration,  at  least  as  well  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  from  the  information  I  have  received. 


Rent  of  an  acre  and  a  half  for  a  bullock   2  12  6 

County  cess,  at  6d   0    0  8 

Mowing  and  making  one-third  of  an  acre  hay   0    3  0 

A  bullock  £5  interest  at  6  per  cent   0    6  0 

Labour  Is.  6(/.  an  acre   023 


£3    4  5 
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Profit  on  a  bullock.  .  .  . 
Winter  food,  two  sheep  at  55, 


3  13  0 

Expences   ...  345 


Profit  .      ...   £0    8  7 


3  3  0 
0  10  0 


From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  whole  of  chances,  the  loss  of 
cattle,  &c.  and  from  what  I  was  able  to  pick  up,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  does  not  exceed  10s.  an  acre,  at  most.  The  sum 
necessary  to  stock  £6  an  acre.  I  must  observe  that  the  profit  is 
very  low  for  land  to  yield,  which  is  of  such  extraordinary  fertility  ; 
it  is  of  that  soil  which  would  do  very  well  for  tillage,  for  though 
it  is  not  dry,  yet  it  has  not  the  wetness  of  our  English  clays,  and 
would  in  a  course  of  good  tillage,  pay  infinitely  better  as  every 
person  must  admit  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  wet  lands  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  &c.  I  am  however  very  far  from  recom- 
mending it,  for  if  the  Irish  tillage  should  be  introduced,  the  very 
contrary  would  be  the  case,  and  the  landlord  suffer  exceedingly 
from  his  estate  being  exhausted.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  have  I 
seen  more  careless  management  than  in  these  rich  lands.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  that  of  desolation  ;  the  grounds  are  over-run 
with  thistles,  (carduus)  ragwort,  (jsenecio  jacobaa)  &c.  to  excess; 
the  fences  are  mounds  of  earth,  full  of  gaps ;  there  is  no  wood, 
and  the  general  countenance  is  such,  that  you  must  examine  into 
the  soil  before  you  will  believe  that  a  country,  which  has  so 
beggarly  an  appearance,  can  be  so  rich  and  fertile. 

To  shew  the  rise  of  land,  Sir  Harry  Harpson  has  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  which  his  grandfather  let  in  1676,  at  4s.  6d.  an  acre, 
and  thought  so  dear  that  an  offer  of  a  score  of  sheep  and  two 
goats  were  offered  to  be  off ;  it  would  let  now  at  30s.  I  had  this 
fact  from  himself.  The  breed  of  cattle  here  is  all  long-horned. 
There  are  some  cows  fattened  also,  but  not  near  so  many  as  oxen. 
Likewise  some  dairies,  which  are  set,  one  cwt.  butter,  and  20s. 
horn-money.  The  dairyman's  privilege  is  two  or  three  cows,  a 
cabbin  and  a  garden.  The  number  of  cows  seldom  above  a  score : 
but  they  are  found  so  troublesome  and  imposing,  that  they  have 
taken  a  different  method,  and  employed  dairy  women  on  their  own 
account. 

Great  quantities  of  flax  sown  by  all  the  poor  and  little  farmers, 
which  is  spun  in  the  country,  and  a  good  deal  of  handle  cloth 
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made  of  it.  This  and  pigs  are  two  great  articles  of  profit  here; 
they  keep  great  numbers,  yet  the  poor  in  this  rich  tract  of  country 
are  very  badly  off.  Land  u  BO  valuable,  that  all  along  as  I  came 
from  BrufT,  their  cabbins  are  generally  in  the  road  ditch,  and 
numbers  of  them  without  the  least  garden  ;  the  potatoe  land  being 
assigned  them  upon  the  farm  where  it  suits  the  master  best.  The 
price  they  pay  is  very  great,  from  £4  to  £5  an  acre,  with  a 
cabbin  ;  and  for  the  grass  of  a  cow,  AOs.  to  4!js.  They  are,  if 
any  thing,  worse  of!"  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  A  cabbin, 
an  acre  of  land,  at  40,?.  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  the  recompence 
of  the  year's  labour  :  but  are  paid  in  different  places  by  an  acre  of 
grass  for  potatoes  at  £5.  Those  who  do  not  get  milk  to  their 
potatoes,  cat  mustard  with  them,  raising  the  seed  for  the  purpose. 
The  population  of  the  country  increases  exceedingly,  but  most  in 
the  higher  lands  ;  new  cabbins  are  building  everv  where.  The 
tillage  in  these  rich  lands  consists  in, 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Potatoes.    3.  Barley     4.  Wheat.    5.  Oats. 

6.  Oat8. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  (On  s]»ot<  |  or  J  acre  flax  after 
the  2d  potatoes).    3.  Wheat.    4.  Barley."   5.  Oats.    6.  Oats. 

7.  Oats.     8.  Oats.    9.  Lay  it  out. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  known  150  Bristol  barrels,  each  four  bushels 
heaped  of  potatoes,  which  make  six  bushels,  or  900  from  an  acre. 
The  weight,  strike  measure,  15  stone.  The  common  crop,  150 
heaped  barrels,  at  4s.  average  price.  Opinions  diflTer  much, 
whether  the  second  crop  is  better  or  worse,  but  from  one  practice 
they  have,  1  am  clear  which  it  must  be ;  for  they  trust  to  the 
small  potatoes  left  in  the  ground  as  seed,  which  are  necessarily 
irregular :  and  I  have  found,  by  various  trials,  that  a  slice  of  a 
middling  potatoe  is  far  better  than  a  whole  small  one. 

Potatoes. 


Kent   5138 

Seed,  sixteen  barrels  and  a  half,  at  10^   2  15  0 

Cutting  seed   056 

Digging   0  14  0 

Carrying  out   026 

Trenching  and  sowing   150 

Weeding   0100 

Digging  out   1  10  0 

Gathering   0100 


Carried  forward  £13    5  8 
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Brought  forward    13    5  8 


Carrying  home   096 

Housing   060 

Ticking   0100 

Tythe   0  12  0 

£15    3  2 

Crop. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  at  45.  each   30    0  0 

Expences   1532 

Profit   H  16  10 

One  hundred  barrels,  at  4s.  each   20    0  0 

Expences   1532 

Profit   £4  16  10 


The  Bristol  barrel,  which  is  here  charged  at  4v.,  is  heaped,  and 
weights  22  stone.  The  quality  of  the  corn  raised  on  these  rich 
lands  is  much  better  than  any  other  in  the  country  ;  the  quantity 
of  barley,  per  acre,  12  Bristol  barrels. 

Mr.  Ryves,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  Castle  Oliver :  on  3  J  acres  sowed  nine 
bushels  of  bere,  from  which  111  Bristol  barrels,  striked  measure. 
Of  wheat,  the  crops  fluctuating,  but  a  middling  one  12  barrels. 
Mr.  Ryves  has  had  20  of  oats,  generally  15.  All  these  crops 
are  with  good  tillage ;  there  are  many  who  do  not  get  near  so 
much. 

There  is  a  bolting  mill  at  Limerick,  at  Annsgrove,  at  Marie- 
field,  at  Clonmell,  at  Castle  Hyde,  at  Newport :  hence  therefore 
there  is  no  want  of  a  market  in  this  country  for  corn.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  land,  in  this  rich  country,  sells  at  as  many 
years  purchase  as  in  mountain  tracts.  Limerick  is  famous  for 
cyder ;  the  finest  cakaggee  is  at  Mr.  Waller's,  Mr.  Massey's, 
Mr.  Westrope's,  Mr.  Monson's,  &c.  The  soil  of  the  orchards 
thin,  on  lime-stone. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  practised  husbandry  on  a  pretty  extensive 
scale.  A  considerable  part  of  his  land  is  improved  mountain, 
which  he  grubbed  and  cleared  of  spontaneous  rubbish,  and 
manured  with  lime-stone  sand  ;  and  then  cultivated  som  e  for 
corn,  and  some  for  turneps:  where  the  land  is  boggy,  he  burns, 

I.  c  c 
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in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  soil,  which  he  considers  as  worth  but 
little.  Whatever  he  sows,  the  land  runs  at  once  immediately  to 
thick  fine  grass,  even  on  the  mountain  top  ;  so  that  a  stubble 
will,  in  the  first  year,  yield  a  great  crop  of  hay.  A  strong  proof 
how  adapted  this  country  is  to  pasturage.  In  the  breed  of  cattle 
he  has  been  very  attentive,  purchasing  bulls  and  cows,  at  the 
expence  of  twenty  guineas  each,  of  the  long-horned  Lancashire 
breed,  and  from  them  has  bred  others.  I  saw  two  exceeding 
well-made  bulls  of  a  year  old  of  his  breeding,  which  would  have 
made  a  considerable  figure  in  Leicestershire.  Turnips  he  has 
cultivated  for  many  years,  applying  them  chiefly  to  feeding  deer  ; 
but  he  has  fattened  some  sheep  on  them  with  good  success. 
Hollow  draining  he  has  practised  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
laid  a  large  tract  of  wet  land  dry  by  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mr.  Oliver's  colony  of  Palatines  at  Rathkeal. — His  pictures  at  Castle 
Oliver. — Sheep-farming  in  Tipperary. — Lady  Clanwilliam's  plantations. 
— Lord  de  Montalt  at  Dundrum. — Cashel. — Clonmel. — Sir  William 
Osborne's  mountain  improvements. — "  Employ,  don't  hang  them." — 
Emigrations. 

ME.  OLIVEE  planted  a  colony  of  Palatines  15  years 
ago,  from  about  Eathkeal,  66  families  in  one  year, 
which  made  700  Protestants,  on  his  own  estate.  Fixed 
them  upon  spots,  of  from  thirteen  to  thirty  acres  each, 
charging  them  only  two-thirds  of  the  rent,  which  he  could 
get  of  others ;  built  houses  for  them  at  the  expence  of  above 
<£500,  gave  them  leases  for  three  lives.  Thejbenefit  of  them 
has  been  introducing  much  tillage ;  to  the  proportion  of 
their  little  farms,  they  till  much  more  than  the  Irish. 
They  drill  their  potatoes,  and  on  stubble  land  worn  out. 
House  their  cattle,  feeding  them  with  hay,  and  raising 
thereby  dung.  They  are  cleaner  and  neater,  and  live  much 
better ;  are  better  cloathed,  and  all  of  them  have  neat  little 
kitchen  gardens.  Many  of  them  labour  for  nobody  but 
themselves,  and  none  of  them  constantly  for  others,  being 
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employed  principally  on  their  own  little  farms.  They  live 
partly  on  sour  crout. 

Castle  Oliver  is  a  place  almost  entirely  of  Mr.  Oliver's 
creation;  from  a  house,  surrounded  with  cabbins  and 
rubbish,  he  has  fixed  it  in  a  fine  lawn,  surrounded  by  good 
wood.  The  park  he  has  very  much  improved  on  an  excel- 
lent plan ;  by  means  of  seven  feet  hurdles,  he  fences  off  part 
of  it  that  wants  to  be  cleaned  or  improved,  these  he  culti- 
vates, and  leaves  for  grass,  and  then  takes  another  spot, 
which  is  by  much  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  In  the  park  is 
a  glen,  an  English  mile  long,  winding  in  a  pleasing  manner, 
with  much  wood  hanging  on  the  banks.  Mr.  Oliver  has 
conducted  a  stream  through  this  vale,  and  formed  many 
little  water-falls  in  an  exceeding  good  taste,  chiefly  over- 
hung with  wood,  but  in  some  places  open  with  several  little 
rills,  trickling  over  stones  down  the  slopes.  A  path  winds 
through  a  large  wood  and  along  the  brow  of  the  glen ;  this 
path  leads  to  an  hermitage,  a  cave  of  rock,  in  a  good  taste, 
and  to  some  benches,  from  which  the  views  of  the  water 
and  wood  are  in  the  sequestered  stile  they  ought  to  be.  One 
of  these  little  views,  which  catches  several  falls  under  the 
arch  of  the  bridge,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen.  The  vale  beneath  the  house,  when  viewed 
from  the  higher  grounds,  is  pleasing ;  it  is  very  well 
wooded,  there  being  many  inclosures,  surrounded  by  pine 
trees,  and  a  thick  fine  mass  of  wood  rises  from  them  up 
the  mountain  side,  makes  a  very  good  figure,  and  would  be 
better,  had  not  Mr.  Oliver's  father  cut  it  into  vistas  for 
shooting.  Upon  the  whole,  the  place  is  highly  improved, 
and  when  the  mountains  are  planted,  in  which  Mr.  Oliver 
is  making  a  considerable  progress,  it  will  be  magnificent. 

In  the  house  are  several  fine  pictures,  particularly  five 
pieces  by  Seb.  Eicci,  Venus  and  iEneas  ;  Apollo  and  Pan ; 
Venus  and  Achilles ;  and  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache,  by 
Lazzerini ;  and  the  Eape  of  the  Lapithse  by  the  Centaurs  : 
the  last  is  by  much  the  finest,  and  is  a  very  capital  piece  ; 
the  expression  is  strong,  the  figures  are  in  bold  relief,  and 
the  colouring  good.  Venus  and  Achilles  is  a  pleasing 
picture;  the  Continence  of  Scipio  is  well  grouped,  but 
Scipio,  as  in  every  picture  I  ever  saw  of  him,  has  no  expres- 
sion.   Indeed,  chastity  is  in  the  countenance  so  passive  a 
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virtue  as  not  to  be  at  all  suited  to  the  genius  of  painting ; 
the  idea  is  rather  that  of  insipidity,  and  accordingly  Scipio's 
expression  is  generally  insipid  enough.  Two  fine  pieces,  by 
Lucca  Jordano,  Hercules  and  Anteus ;  Sampson  killing  the 
lion :  both  dark  and  horrid,  but  they  are  highly  finished, 
and  striking.  Six  heads  of  old  men,  by  Nogari,  excellent ; 
and  four  young  women,  in  the  character  of  the  seasons. 

October  9th,  left  Castle  Oliver.  Had  1  followed  my  inclination, 
my  stay  would  have  been  much  longer,  for  I  found  it  equally  the 
residence  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  Passed  through 
Kilfennan1  and  Duntrcleague,  in  my  way  to  Tipperary.  The 
road  leads  every  where  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  give  a 
very  distinct  view  of  the  lower  grounds  ;  the  soil  all  the  way  is 
the  same  sort  of  sandy  reddish  loam  1  have  already  described, 
incomparable  land  for  tillage  :  as  I  advanced,  it  grew  something 
lighter,  and  in  many  places  free  from  gravel.  Bullocks  the 
stock  all  the  way.  Towards  Tipperary  I  saw  vast  numbers  of 
sheep,  and  many  bullocks.  All  this  line  of  country  is  part  of 
the  famous  Golden  Vale.  To  Thomas  Town,*  where  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  find  Mr.  Matthew  at  home  ;  the  domain  is 
1,500  English  acres,  so  well  planted,  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
myself  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  hill  in  the  park,  from  which  the 
view  of  it,  the  country  and  the  Galties,  are  striking. 

To  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam's,  where  I  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  meeting  Messrs.  Macarthy  and  Keating,  sons  to  two  of  the 
greatest  farmers  that  ever  were  in  Ireland.  The  country  is  all 
under  sheep,  and  the  soil  dry  sandy  loam.  The  sheep  system  of 
Tipperary  is  to  breed  and  keep  the  lambs  till  three-year  old 
wethers,  fat,  and  sell  them  at  26s.  at  an  average ;  keep  the  ewe 
lambs,  and  cull  the  old  stock,  selling  an  equal  number  of  fat 
ewes  at  three  to  four  years  old,  the  average  price  '20*.  in  October ; 
the  wool  of  all  the  stock  in  general  amounts  to  three  fleeces,  per 
stone,  of  16  lb.  or  6s.  a  head.  From  hence  to  Clonmell,  there 
are  many  sheep ;  to  Cullen  in  Killkenny,  three  or  four  miles 
beyond  Thurles,  within  two  miles  of  Cullen,  three  or  four  and 
twenty  miles  N.  to  S.  and  from  Cullen  to  within  three  miles  of 
Cullen,  which  is  30 :  generally  speaking,  this  is  all  sheep,  but 
there  are  many  spots  in  it  where  bullocks  are  fed.    The  stock 

1  Kilfinnane,  co.  Limerick, 

■  Thomastown  Castle,  four  miles  east  of  Tipperary. 
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mixed  with  sheep  are  usually  calves,  bought  in  at  six  to  eight 
months,  30*.  to  40*.  average  32$.  and  when  they  are  three  year 
old,  send  them  to  the  richer  lands  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
(where  every  Tipperary  grazier  has  a  farm)  to  fat.  When  they 
have  not  enough  of  their  own  rearing,  they  buy  three-year  olds 
at  Ballynasloe,  and  fatten  them  in  Limerick.  In  general,  this 
land  will  carry  three  to  five  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  bear  some 
calves  besides.  One  acre  and  three  quarters  a  bullock  the  year 
through,  one  half  for  hay. 


Arrangement  of  a  flock  of  2.500  sheep. 

500  ewes. 
500  lambs. 
500  hoggarts. 
500  two-year  olds. 
250  fat  wethers. 

250  ewes,  added  to  stock,  instead  of  250  older  ones  sold  off. 

2,500  at  5  to  an  acre,  500  acres. 

250  fat  wethers,  at  26*. 
250  culled  ewes,  at  20* 
2,000  fleeces,  at  6*.    .  , 


£1,174  IS  0 


324  18  0 
250  0  0 
600    0  0 


A  part  of  the  stock  of  fat  wethers  is  kept  over  from  October 
to  the  spring,  for  the  Dublin  market,  not  merely  for  the  high 
price,  but  because  underlings,  and  not  fat  in  autumn,  and  sell  for 
less  than  the  rest,  seldom  more  than  19*.  or  20*.  To  3,000  sheep 
a  grazier  in  this  neighbourhood  has  30  acres  of  turnips,  in  order 
to  feed  this  part  of  his  wether  stock  with.  Mr.  Macarthy  with 
8,000  sheep,  has  seldom  more  than  30  acres.  This  system  will 
be  further  explained  by  Mr.  Allen's  stock, 

1,200  acres — 2,000  sheep,  besides  lambs — Sells  200  four-year 
old  wethers,  at  26*. — 200  three-year  olds,  at  26*. — 200  barren 
ewes,  at  18*. — 2,000  fleeces,  at  5*. — 400  two-year  olds — 400  year 
olds— 500  Brood  ewes — 500  lambs— Land  to  feed  this  flock,  1,000 
acres.  Also  120  bullocks — 40  cows  and  spayed  heifers  and  work- 
ing bullocks  for  work,  and  milk  breeding — 30  horses,  mares,  &c. 
— 30  labourers,  5  shepherds — 20  acres  of  wheat — 10  barley — 10 
oats — 10  turneps — 8  potatoes — 60  mowing  ground — Rent  of  this 
large  tract  of  sheep-land  from  20  to  25*.  an  acre. 
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Farms  are  generally  large,  commonly  3  or  4,000  acres,  and  rise 
up  to  10,000,  of  which  quantity  there  is  one  farm,  this  is  Mr. 
Macarthy's,  of  Spring  House,  near  Tipperary,  and  is  I  suppose  the 
most  considerable  one  in  the  world.  Here  are  some  of  the 
particulars  of  it : 

9,000  acres  in  all — £10,000  rent— 8,000  sheep— 2,000  lambs — 
550  bullocks— 80  fat  cows — £20,000  value  of  stock — 200  yearlings 
— 200  two-year  olds — 200  three-year  olds — 80  plough  bullocks 
— 180  horses,  mares,  and  foals — 150  to  200  labourers — 200  acres 
tillage. 

Mr.  Richard  Dogherly,  of  Locklogher,  76  bags  of  wool  at 
500  lb.  to  GOO  lb.  this  year.  Loss  of  sheep  and  cattle  one-half  per 
cent.  No  folding.  For  hiring  and  stocking,  £5  an  acre.  A 
shepherd  is  allowed  four  cows,  a  horse,  a  cabbin,  and  three  acres 
of  garden,  and  as  much  hay  as  they  like  for  their  cattle. 

Slaughter  at  Corke  of  cows  and  bullocks  undoubtedly  much 
lessened.  The  increase  of  tillage  is  in  Tipperary  owing  to 
bolting  mills. 

The  quantity  of  tillage  in  this  country  trifling,  but  the  crops 
are  large ;  there  are  several  courses.  The  turnep  husbandry 
often  upon  burnt  land,  some  on  lime  and  fallow,  and  some  on 
fallow  alone. 

1.  Turneps.  2.  Fallow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats. 
6.  Oats.    7.  Oats.    8.  Oats.    9.  Oats.     10.  Lay  it  out. 

1.  Turneps.  2.  Fallow.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Bere.  5.  Wheat 
6.  Oats.    7.  Oats.    8.  Oats.    9.  Oats. 

1.  Burn  for  rape  seed.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats. 
5.  Oats.  Lay  out.  And  sometimes  they  take  two  crops  of 
wheat.    They  never  hoe  turnips. 

Mr.  Dexter  of  Cullen,  had  a  ram,  half  a  guinea  a  leap,  and 
great  numbers  of  ewes  were  sent  to  him,  the  breed  much 
improving. 

Potatoes,  average  produce,  80  to  100  Bristol  barrels,  at  5s. 
average  price,  and  the  poor  people  pay  5  to  6  guineas  for  land. 
They  often  take  two  crops  with  adding  some  seed,  pay  the  same 
price  for  the  second  ;  they  pay  this  price  for  turnep  land  burnt ; 
grass  potatoes  not  generally  known.  The  quantity  of  wheat  10 
barrels  to  15. — Bere  15  to  18. — Barley  12  to  18. — Oats  12  to  15. 
Their  turnips  they  seldom  sow  before  the  12th  of  July.  Their 
manures  are  lime  and  lime-stone  gravel,  the  gravel  for  crops,  and 
lime  for  grass  ;  they  use  it  on  lime-stone  land,  and  with  great 
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success.  The  sofl  a  mellow,  dry  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  on  lime- 
stone or  lime-stone  graveL  Much  bog  in  this  country,  that  of 
Allen  comes  in  a  line  through  the  Queen's  County  to  within  three 
miles  of  Cashel.  One-fifth  of  Tipperary,  mountain,  the  rest  20*. 
an  acre.  Land  sells  at  20  years'  purchase.  Rents  have  fallen 
four  or  five  shillings  an  acre  since  1771  and  1772. 

Price  of  Cattle. 

Yearling  bullock,  £3  to  £3  10*.  Store  bullock,  £6  to  £7. 
Fat  ditto,  £10  to  £12.  Profit  on  a  bullock,  £4  to  £4  10*.  A 
bullock  fat  of  ten  guineas,  weighs  6  cwt. 

Xewtown,  250  acres,  a  farm  of  2*Lr.  Dogherty's,  under  bullocks 
from  May  to  November,  and  1,100  lambs  all  winter  through. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  late  Mr.  K  eating's  farm,  of  Garranlad, 
as  the  largest  that  ever  was ;  his  son  gave  me  the  following 
particulars  of  it : 

£10,000  a  year  rent.  13,800  Irish  acres.  3,000  head  of  black 
cattle.  16,300  sheep.  300  horses.  500  couple  of  ducks.  300 
turkies.  90  hogsheads  of  cyder  a  year.  He  had  most  of  the 
ground  from  Golding  to  Clonmell.  Collops  here  in  order  are, 
1  horse.  6  sheep.   1  cow.  1  fat  bullock.  2  yearlings.  3  calves. 

To  Cull  en,1  Xewtown,  Palace,2  Car  rick  on  Lish,  rents  30*.  an 
acre.  Respecting  the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  country  they  are 
paid  by  a  cabbin,  and  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  for  which  they 
are  reckoned  £4,  and  for  grass  of  a  cow  £2  2*.  They  live  upon 
potatoes  and  milk :  generally  have  cows,  but  not  all,  and  those 
who  have  not,  buy,  but  very  many  of  them  have  for  the  half  year, 
only  potatoes  and  salt.  They  all  keep  pigs.  They  are  just  as 
they  were  20  years  ago.  Prices,  wheat  1*.  Id.  per  stone.  English 
barley,  lOd.    Oats,  6U    Bere,  7d.    Hay,  £1  2*.  9<L  a  ton. 

Rape  is  very  commonly  sown  upon  burnt  land ;  they  never  feed 
it,  but  let  it  stand  for  seed,  of  which  they  get  12  to  15  barrels, 
and  it  sells  at  16*.  a  barrel.  Burning,  I  should  explain,  is  only 
the  remaining  turf  after  two  ploughings,  the  first  in  Xovember, 
and  after  Christmas  a  cross  ploughing;  harrow  in  March,  and 
burn  in  May. 

Accompanied  Lady  Clanwilliam  in  a  drive  through  her 
plantations ;  she  has  planted  a  broad  margin  for  several 

1  Cullen,  six  miles  north-west  of  Tipperary. 

2  Pallas,  co.  Limerick. 
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miles  round  a  domain,  (which  his  Lordship  walled  in  with 
intention  of  building)  and  done  it  with  equal  taste  and 
success.  The  attention  she  has  given  to  this  rational  amuse- 
ment, and  the  sensible  and  Agreeable  manner  in  which  she 
renders  every  tree  interesting  by  her  descriptions  and 
remarks,  are  formed  to  set  off  a  female  character  in  a  light 
at  least  as  resectable  and  as  amiable  as  the  most  brilliant 
exhibition  that  a  capital  can  witness.  The  twig  which  she 
plants  with  her  hand,  and  nourishes  by  her  care,  will  not 
disappoint  her  in  the  pleasure  she  expects  ;  it  will  thrive 
with  her  attention,  and  greet  her  with  its  friendly  shade : 
when  will  Dublin  prove  as  grateful  ? 

October  12th,  to  Lord  de  Montalt'a,  at  Dundrum,1  a 
place  which  his  Lordship  has  ornamented  in  the  modern 
stile  of  improvement  :  the  house  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  regular  exertions  of  the  last  age.  Parterres, 
parapets  of  earth,  straight  walks,  knots  and  dipt  hedges, 
all  which  he  has  thrown  down,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
hedges  and  ditches,  filled  up  ponds,  <&c.  and  opened  one 
very  noble  lawn  around  him,  scattered  negligently  over  with 
trees,  and  cleared  the  course  of  a  choaked  up  river,  so  that 
it  flows  at  present  in  a  winding  course  through  the  grounds. 
He  continues  this  work  of  dressing  the  fields  contiguous  to 
him,  to  give  them  a  neat  appearance,  and  advamvs  in  it 
every  year ;  even  his  tillage  lands  are  all  kept  in  the  same 
neat  manner,  with  fences  new  done,  and  the  whole  carrying 
the  most  cultivated  appearance. 

His  Lordship's  system  of  husbandry  is  an  admirable  one  :  it  is 
in  the  great  outline  to  take  farms  into  his  own  hands,  as  the  leases 
expire,  to  keep  them  for  improvement,  and  when  done  to  relet 
them.  This  is  the  true  agriculture  for  profit  for  a  landlord  ;  he 
lias  upon  this  system  improved  near  2,000  acres.  Throwing  down 
the  old  miserable  fences  which  split  the  farms  into  little  scraps  of 
fields,  and  made  new  ditches  for  drains  and  water-conrses,  disposed 
the  new  fields  to  the  best  advantage,  drained  them  with  stone 
drains  where  wet,  broke  up  such  of  the  grass  as  was  bad,  cidtivated 
it  enough  to  bring  it  into  proper  order,  and  laid  it  down  again  to 
meadow  ;  there  cannot  be  a  better  system,  or  more  calculated  at 
the  same  time  to  ornament  a  country,  and  improve  his  own  estate. 

1  Dundrum,  nine  miles  north -cast  of  Tipperary. 
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His  Lordship  has  also  followed  several  practices  in  farming, 
which  have  proved  of  great  service  ;  among  others,  keeping  hogs 
npon  clover.  He  had  a  mind  to  shew  the  countryman  that  they 
might  keep  many  hogs  (a  very  advantageous  stock  to  them)  by 
means  of  clover  ;  he  kept  four  sows  and  twenty-four  pigs  the 
summer  through  on  one  acre,  by  which  he  made  £10  produce. 
A  clear  proof  that  the  husbandry  would  be  highly  advantageous 
with  this  view. 

Turnips  he  cultivates  upon  a  very  large  scale  ;  was  the  first 
who  had  them  here  on  stubbles  ;  he  has  thirty  or  forty  acres,  and 
every  year  has  a  large  quantity ;  drills  them  with  a  very  cheap 
simple  drill,  his  own  invention,  and  thins  them  out  by  hand,  or 
hoes  them.  I  viewed  his  crop,  and  found  them  very  regular,  and 
of  a  good  size  ;  with  the  leaves  of  the  whole  of  a  remarkable 
deep  green,  without  any  yellow  ones  :  more  so,  I  think,  than  is 
common  in  England  ;  and  I  observed  the  same  circumstance  with 
the  other  crops  I  saw.  He  uses  them  for  feeding  and  fattening 
sheep,  giving  them  on  dry  grass  land ;  also  for  stall-feeding 
bullocks,  and  finds  the  advantage  of  both  uses  so  great,  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  should  do  without  them. 

In  the  winter  management  of  his  cattle,  he  proceeds  on  very 
different  principles  from  what  is  common  in  Ireland  ;  instead  of 
feeding  them  abroad,  and  for  that  purpose  stacking  the  hay  about 
the  fields,  he  ties  them  up  in  stalls,  of  which  he  has  many,  and  is 
erecting  more :  he  ties  up  above  100  head,  in  which  lie  finds  the 
greatest  advantage,  both  in  the  cattle,  saving  food,  and  yielding 
dung.  The  breed  of  sheep  he  has  begun  to  change,  from  the 
long-legged  Tipperary  to  the  short  legs  of  Leicestershire ;  has 
several  tups  of  that  breed,  and  finds  that  the  change  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Folding  he  has  practiced  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  breed  of  hogs  he  has  also  changed  to  the  Berkshire, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  boars  of  that  breed  I  have  seen. 

Cabbages  he  cultivated  for  several  years,  but  finds  them  burst 
too  soon  to  be  of  considerable  use ;  turnips  much  better :  but 
Reynolds'  turnip-cabbage  he  finds  excellent  for  late  spring  food  ; 
has  eight  acres  of  very  fine  ones  this  year,  which  cost  him  just 
£20,  labour  of  manuring  included. 

Lord  de  Montalt  keeps  2,000  acres  in  his  hands,  1,500  sheep, 
40  plough  bullocks,  12  cows,  &c.  His  Lordship,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  his  clay  lands,  ploughs  and  shovels  them  up  into  broad 
highlands,  so  as  to  form  regular  segments  of  circles,  in  the  manner 
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practised  in  some  counties  in  England :  he  does  this  that  the 
furrows  may  be  drains  to  the  land,  for  French  drains  will  not  run, 
owing  to  the  stiffness  of  the  clay.  He  has  not  much  of  this  land, 
however ;  for  in  general  his  soil  is  the  rich  reddish  sandy  loam  of 
the  Golden  Vale.1  He  does  much  of  his  ploughing  with  the  plough 
of  Warwick  and  Shropshire,  and  finds  it  answers  very  well. 

The  mountain  lands  of  Tipperary  one-seventh  of  the  county, 
the  rest  lets  at  20.?.  an  acre  on  an  average.  There  is  some  woollen 
manufactory  scattered  through  it,  especially  at  Thurles,  Tipperary, 
Clonmell,  &c.  Mr.  John  Fenning,  near  Colchin,  employs  30 
combers.  The  year's  purchase  of  land  20,  was  25  some  years  ago. 
The  fall  owing  partly  to  the  expectation  of  an  absentee  land-tax. 

October  13th,  leaving  Dundruni,  passed  through  Cashel,' 
where  is  a  rock  and  ruin  on  it,  called  the  rock  of  Cashel, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  Towards  Clon- 
mell,3 the  whole  way  through  the  same  rich  vein  of  red 
sandy  loam  I  have  so  often  mentioned  :  I  examined  it  in 
several  fields,  and  found  it  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  as  fine  turnip  land  as  ever  I  saw.  It  is  much  under 
sheep  ;  but  towards  Clonmell  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
tillage. 

The  first  view  of  that  town  backed  by  a  high  ridge  of 
mountains,  with  a  beautiful  space  near  it  of  inclosures, 
fringed  with  a  scattering  of  trees,  was  very  pleasing.  It  is 
the  best  situated  place  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the 
Sure,  which  brings  up  boats  of  ten  tons  burthen.  It  appears 
to  be  a  busy  populous  place,  yet  I  was  told  that  the  manu- 
facture of  woollens  is  not  considerable.  It  is  noted  for 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  inimitable  Sterne.  Within  two 
miles  of  it  is  Marlefield,  the  seat  of  Stephen  Moore,  Esq. 
celebrated  in  Ireland  for  his  uncommon  exertions  in  every 

1  A  local  name  for  the  valley  of  the  Suir,  co.  Tipperary. 

2  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Munster.  The  ruins  on  the  rock,  to  which  Young  vouchsafes  a  passing 
mention,  are  very  considerable,  and  are  reckoned  the  most  interesting 
in  Ireland.  They  include  a  round  tower,  ninety  feet  in  height,  the 
palace  of  the  Munster  kings,  a  stone-roofed  chapel,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  King  Cormac  MacCarthy  in  1127,  the  cathedral,  1169,  and  an 
ancient  cross. 

8  Clonmel,  on  the  river  Suir,  which  here  divides  counties  Tipperary 
and  Waterford. 
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branch  of  agriculture.  It  was  not  without  the  greatest 
concern  that  I  found  him  absent.  Seeing  this  gentleman 
however  in  London  afterwards,  he  was  kind  enough  to 
favour  me  with  the  following  particulars : 

His  mill  was  built  seven  years  ago,  and  cost  £15,000,  the  wages 
of  the  millers,  including  candles,  coals,  soap,  tallow,  &c,  £700  or 
£800  a  year :  it  contains  9  stones  for  wheat,  and  4  for  oatmeal  : 
it  has  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  sifting,  cleaning,  &c,  and 
granaries  of  uncommon  magnitude,  holding  10,000  barrels  :  began 
to  be  worked  with  only  3,000  barrels  of  wheat  in  a  year,  which 
has  risen  gradually  to  20,000  barrels  in  1776,  a  very  strong  proof 
of  the  great  increase  of  tillage  in  the  neighbourhood.  Very  much 
of  it  is  between  Clonmell  and  Cashel,  in  which  tract  there  was 
formerly  more  sheep  in  one  parish,  than  now  in  three  ;  also  much 
in  the  Corke  road  to  Cloheen,  but  no  mountain-heath  ground 
improved.  The  change  has  been  from  sheep  to  bullocks.  He 
has  a  prospect  of  doing  yet  more,  and  at  the  same  time  that  other 
mills  have  been  erected  that  grind  much,  perhaps  the  whole  is  not 
short  of  40,000  barrels.  The  farmers  do  not  bring  their  wheat 
from  a  greater  distance  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Moore  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  kiln-dry  all  I  mentioned  to  him  the  bad  colour  of  all  the 
wheat  in  his  own,  and  every  other  mill  in  Ireland ;  he  attributed 
it  only  to  wet  harvests.  He  sends  his  flour  to  Dublin,  on  the 
bounty,  which  rather  more  than  pays  the  expence  of  carriage,  6 d. 
per  cwt.  Never  exports  on  his  own  account,  but  sends  a  little  to 
Waterford.  It  goes  to  Dublin  in  cars,  which  takes  each  eight  to 
ten  cwt.,  that  is  from  four  to  five  bags.  He  used  to  pay  3s.  a  cwt. 
in  winter,  and  Ss.  6d.  in  summer  for  84  miles,  but  now  the  price 
is  2s.  6d.  in  summer,  and  3s.  in  winter.  Mr.  Moore  tried  English 
broad  wheeled  waggons,  with  high  priced  strong  horses,  but  they 
did  not  answer  at  all :  he  has  found  the  cars  to  carry  much  greater 
loads.  . 

He  has  not  found  that  the  premium  has  overstocked  the  Dublin 
market,  which  he  attributes  to  there  being  an  export  from  Dublin, 
notwithstanding  such  exported  corn  receives  no  bounty.  The 
bran  Mr.  Moore  applies  to  breeding  and  fattening  hogs,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  most  other  mills,  who  having  tried  it,  have  given 
that  practice  up.  He  has  thirty  breeding  sows  and  six  hundred 
pigs,  which  are  fed  and  fattened  entirely  on  it,  and  the  fat  is  firm 
and  good.    The  price  of  bran  is  1*.  Id.  the  six  stone,  and  the 
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hogs  answer  so  well,  that  he  would  contract  for  other  bran  to  be 
delivered  him  at  that  price,  in  order  to  use  it  in  this  manner. 
He  does  not  depend  entirely  on  breeding  his  own,  but  buys  many 
stores.  He  is  entirely  in  the  Berkshire  breed,  which  he  finds 
much  superior  to  the  Irish.  I  observed  his  hogs,  and  thought 
them  very  fine  ones.  His  sows  bring  three  litters  each,  seven  pigs 
on  an  average,  in  a  year  and  a  quarter ;  sells  them  at  half  a  year 
to  two  years  old,  putting  them  to  fat  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
growing  ;  but  when  there  is  a  great  demand,  fats  them  young. 
The  average  fat  pig,  two  cwt.  at  from  20*.  to  30*.  a  cwt.,  medium 
25*.  The  dung  is  a  considerable  profit  ;  he  finds  it  beyond  any 
other.  He  has  given  bran  also  to  fatting  store  cattle,  having  built 
stalls  for  that  purpose ;  gives  them  hay  till  when  near  fat,  then 
leaves  olF  the  hay.  His  working  horses  are  fed  on  bran  entirely, 
no  oats. 

Mr.  Moore  contracts  for  biscuit,  which  he  bakes  in  large 
quantities,  and  bread  for  the  whole  town  of  Clonmell.  He  has 
eight  ovens  going  for  biscuit.  Starch  he  also  makes  large  quantities 
of.  Adjoining  his  flour  mill,  he  has  erected  a  rape  mill,  for  making 
oil ;  the  seed  is  all  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cake  sells 
at  4S*.  a  ton,  and  is  exported,  some  to  Holland,  but  most  to 
England,  for  manure.  He  has  tried  feeding  beasts  with  it,  but  it 
will  not  do  at  all :  they  would  have  died.  This  fact  has  long  been 
known  in  England.  It  is  the  cake  of  lint  seed  that  fattens.  We 
have,  however,  very  florid  writers  of  this  age,  who  speak  of  oxen 
fattening  on  rape  cake  as  a  common  thing, 

Mr.  Moore's  husbandry  is  also  worthy  of  considerable  notice. 
His  principal  attention  has  been  given  to  cattle  ;  seventeen  years 
ago  he  imported  Leicestershire  rams,  Northampton  stallions,  and  a 
Craven  bull  from  England,  and  has  at  different  times  since  had 
bulls  from  Bakewell  and  others,  and  has  himself  sold  yearling  bull 
calves,  from  £10  to  £30  a  piece,  and  rams  from  £10  to  £40. 
Long  experience  has  told  him  that  the  long  horned  Craven  breed 
of  cattle  is  preferable  to  any  other.  I  enquired  particularly  into 
the  quantity  of  milk,  because  the  common  objection  is  their  not 
giving  much.  Sir  William  Osborne,  as  well  as  Mr.  Moore,  assured 
me  that  he  had  seen  one  of  them  milked,  and  the  milk  measured 
seventeen  quarts  at  one  meal ;  but  the  average  six  to  ten  quarts 
at  a  meal,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  common 
cows  of  the  country :  but  the  milk  is  much  better  and  thicker, 
and  yields  more  butter  than  that  of  the  Iloldernesse.  I  examined 
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his  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  with  attention  ;  he  has  a  bull  which 
deserves  every  commendation  for  shape  ;  and  three  or  four  out  of 
six  or  seven  prime  cows  I  saw,  were  very  beautiful  ones. 

Of  sheep  he  keeps  1,000,  that  is  200  ewes  ;  200  year-olds ;  200 
two-year  olds  ;  200  barren  ewes  ;  and  200  lambs.  He  sells  every 
year  200  two-year  old  fat  wethers,  and  100  barren  ewes ;  the 
wethers-  in  October,  at  28s.,  and  the  ewes  in  the  spring,  at  25s. 
His  fleeces  are  7  lb.  each  on  an  average,  at  Is.  per  lb. 

Turnips  he  has  cultivated  for  some  years,  up  to  30  acres  in  a 
year,  broadcast ;  has  not  hoed,  from  finding  them  very  good  with- 
out. He  both  draws  and  feeds  on  the  land.  He  has  had  cabbages 
also,  but  never  more  than  two  acres,  finds  them  more  expensive, 
but  do  not  go  so  far  as  turnips. 

To  Sir  William  Osborne's,  three  miles  the  other  side 
Clonmell.  From  a  character  so  remarkable  for  intelligence 
and  precision,  I  conld  not  fail  of  meeting  information  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  This  gentleman  has  made  a 
mountain  improvement  which  demands  particular  atten- 
tion, being  upon  a  principle  very  different  from  common 
ones. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  met  with  a  hearty  looking  fellow  of 
forty,  followed  by  a  wife  and  six  children  in  rags,  who 
begged.  Sir  William  questioned  him  upon  the  scandal  of 
a  man  in  full  health  and  vigour,  supporting  himself  in  such 
a  manner :  the  man  said  he  could  get  no  work  :  Come  along 
with  me,  I  will  shew  you  a  spot  of  land  upon  which  I  will 
build  a  cabbin  for  you,  and  if  you  like  it  you  shall  fix  there. 
The  fellow  followed  Sir  William,  who  was  as  good  as  his 
word  :  he  built  him  a  cabbin,  gave  him  five  acres  of  a 
heathy  mountain,  lent  him  four  pounds  to  stock  with,  and 
gave  him,  when  he  had  prepared  his  ground,  as  much  lime 
as  he  would  come  for.  The  fellow  flourished  ;  he  went  on 
gradually  ;  repaid  the  four  pounds,  and  presently  became  a 
happy  little  cottar :  he  has  at  present  twelve  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  a  stock  in  trade  worth  at  least  <£80 ;  his 
name  is  John  Conory. 

The  success  which  attended  this  man  in  two  or  three 
years,  brought  others,  who  applied  for  land,  and  Sir  William 
gave  them  as  they  applied.  The  mountain  was  under 
lease  to  a  tenant,  who  valued  it  so  little,  that  upon  being 
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reproached  with  not  cultivating,  or  doing  something  with  it, 
he  assured  Sir  William,  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to 
do  any  thing  with  it,  and  offered  it  to  him  without  any 
deduction  of  rent.  Upon  this  mountain  he  fixed  them; 
gave  them  terms  as  they  came  determinable  with  the  lease 
of  the  farm,  so  that  every  one  that  came  in  succession  had 
shorter  and  shorter  tenures ;  yet  are  they  so  desirous  of 
settling,  that  they  come  at  present,  though  only  two  years 
remain  for  a  term. 

In  this  manner  Sir  William  has  fixed  twenty-two  families, 
who  are  all  upon  the  improving  hand,  the  meanest  growing 
richer ;  and  find  themselves  so  well  off,  that  no  considera- 
tion will  induce  them  to  work  for  others,  not  even  in  harvest : 
their  industry  has  no  bounds  ;  nor  is  the  day  long  enough 
for  the  revolution  of  their  incessant  labour.  Some  of  them 
bring  turf  to  Clonmell,  and  Sir  William  has  seen  Conory 
returning  loaded  with  soap  ashes. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  make  a  road  to 
their  village,  but  when  they  had  once  done  it,  he  found 
none  in  getting  cross  roads  to  it,  they  found  such  benefit  in 
the  first.  Sir  William  has  continued  to  give  them  what- 
ever lime  they  come  for;  and  they  have  desired  1,000 
barrels  among  them  for  the  year  1766,  which  their  landlord 
has  accordingly  contracted  for  with  his  lime-burner,  at  lid. 
a  barrel.  Their  houses  have  all  been  built  at  his  expence, 
and  done  by  contract  at  £6  each,  after  which  they  raise 
what  little  offices  they  want  for  themselves. 

Sir  William  being  prejudiced  against  the  custom  of 
burning  land,  insisted  that  they  should  not  do  it,  which 
impeded  them  for  some  time ;  but  upon  being  convinced 
that  they  could  not  go  on  well  without  it,  he  relaxed,  and 
since  that  they  have  improved  rapidly.  He  has  informed 
them,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  they  will  be 
charged  something  for  the  land,  and  has  desired  that  they 
will  mark  out  each  man  what  he  wishes  to  have  ;  they  have 
accordingly  run  divisions,  and  some  of  them  have  taken 
pieces  of  30  or  40  acres  :  a  strong  proof  that  they  find  their 
husbandry  beneficial  and  profitable.  He  has  great  reason 
to  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were  White-boys,  but 
are  now  of  principles  and  practice  exceedingly  different  from 
the  miscreants  that  bear  that  name.   The  lime  Sir  William 
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gives  them  for  the  first  breaking  up,  and  the  quantity  they 
chuse  is  40  barrels  an  acre,  so  that  all  the  expence  is  £6 
for  the  house,  and  £1  16s.  8d.  an  acre  for  the  land  they 
improve.  He  has  little  doubt  but  they  will  take  the  whole 
mountain  among  them,  which  consists  of  900  acres.  Their 
course  of  tillage  is, 

1.  Potatoes  on  the  burning,  generally  turks,  (clustered) 
and  great  crops.  2.  Eye.  3.  Oats,  and  then  leave  it  out ; 
the  grass  is, 

Their  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  mountain  in  the  day,  but 
of  nights  they  house  them  in  little  miserable  stables.  All 
their  children  are  employed  regularly  in  their  husbandry, 
picking  stones,  weeding,  &c.  which  shows  their  industry 
strongly ;  for  in  general  they  are  idle  about  all  the  country. 
The  women  spin. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  undertaking. 
It  shows  that  a  reflecting  penetrating  landlord  can  scarcely 
move  without  the  power  of  creating  opportunities  to  do 
himself  and  his  country  service.  It  shows  that  the  villainy 
of  the  greatest  miscreants  is  all  situation  and  circumstance  : 
employ,  don't  hang  them.  Let  it  not  be  in  the  slavery  of 
the  cottar  system,  in  which  industry  never  meets  its  reward, 
but  by  giving  property,  teach  the  value  of  it ;  by  giving 
them  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  teach  them  to  be  laborious. 
All  this  Sir  William  Osborne  has  done,  and  done  it  with 
effect,  and  there  probably  is  not  an  honester  set  of  families 
in  the  county  than  those  which  he  has  formed  from  the 
refuse  of  the  White-boys. 

Suppose  he  builds  a  house  to  every  twenty  acres,  and 
limes  that  quantity  of  land,  the  expence  would  be  a  few 
shillings  over  <£40,  or  40s.  an  acre.  If  they  pay  him  2s.  4d. 
an  acre  for  the  land,  he  will  make  just  £6  per  cent,  for  his 
money  :  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  immense  profit  which 
attends  mountain  improvements  of  every  kind,  because 
instead  of  2s.  4d.  they  would  consider  6s.  or  7s.  as  a  rent  of 
favour.  4s.  8c?.  is  12  per  cent,  for  his  money ;  7  s.  is  18  per 
cent.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  facts  do  the  lazy,  trifling,  in- 
attentive, negligent,  slobbering,  profligate  owners  of  Irish 
mountains  leave  them,  as  they  received  them,  from  the 
hands  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  possession  of  grous  and 
foxes.    Shame  to  such  a  spiritless  conduct ! 
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One-third  of  Waterford  mountain  at  6d.  an  acre,  and 
two-thirds  at  7*.  Twenty  miles  on  the  coast  in  length,  and 
eight  or  ten  in  breadth,  is  under  dairies,  of  which  the  rent 
per  acre  is  little  known,  farms  being  paid  for  by  the  cows 
they  will  maintain,  at  50s.  each.  These  dairies  rise  to  50 
and  even  100  cows.  They  all  keep  great  numbers  of  hogs, 
which  increase  every  day  from  the  high  price.  The  state  of 
the  poor  people  much  better  than  formerly  ;  they  used  to 
have  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and  the  grass  of  one  cow  for  their 
year's  labour,  and  no  more,  and  were  much  greater  slaves 
than  at  present. 

Tillage  does  not  thrive  in  the  county;  it  has,  however, 
increased  pretty  much  about  Dungarvon,  from  whence 
there  has  been  a  tolerable  export  of  corn ;  not  only  from 
its  neighbourhood,  but  also  from  a  distance,  owing  to  the 
mobs  of  Clonmel  and  Carrick  stopping  corn  going  to 
Waterford,  which  has  injured  the  latter  town. 

October  15th,  left  New  Town,  and  keeping  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sure,  passed  through  Carrick  to  Curraghmore,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  This  line  of  country,  in  point 
of  soil,  inferior  to  what  I  have  of  late  gone  through :  so 
that  I  consider  the  rich  country  to  end  at  Clonmell.  For 
the  following  account  of  the  husbandry  of  the  county  of 
Waterford  I  am  obliged  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Tyrone, 
who  omitted  no  means  of  informing  me  accurately. 

That  county  is  divided  into  very  large  farms,  and  the  renters 
of  them  keep  cows  generally,  which  they  let  to  dairymen.  One 
farmer,  Mr.  Peor,  has  2,000  cows,  and  pays  1*2.000  a  year,  but 
they  rarely  let  more  to  one  man  than  50  cows,  usually  about  20 ; 
many  of  these  men  pay  weekly,  and  others  quarterly  :  the  rent 
from  50s.  to  i!3  5s. .  no  such  thing  as  horn-money.  The  dairyman's 
privilege  is  a  house  and  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  or  a  horse  and 
two  cows  in  twenty.  They  make  nothing  but  butter,  and  all  keep 
hogs  ;  but  do  not  feed  them  with  milk,  selling  it  all :  1,300  to 
1,500  churns  full  of  milk,  each  eight  gallons,  goes  into  Waterford 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  to  Carrick.  The 
county  is  by  far  the  greatest  dairying  one  in  Ireland.  The  breed 
is  the  common  mountain  cow,  poor  to  look  at.  but  great  milkers, 
five  or  six  pottles  at  a  meal  common.  Price  of  them  £5  at  an 
average.    Average  rent  of  all  the  land  under  cows,  10s.  One- 
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third  of  the  county  mountain,  at  6d.,  the  other  two-thirds  at  10s. 
Along  the  Blackwater,  good  land,  and  four  miles  round  Water- 
ford,  20s.  or  25s.  The  quantity  for  a  cow  from  two  to  four  acres. 
They  generally  breed  their  own  by  rearing  a  few  calves  every 
year  ;  the  young  stock  are  kept  on  the  mountains  in  summer,  and 
in  the  worst  of  the  low  land  in  winter.  They  never  feed  their 
cows  with  any  hay,  except  in  very  severe  weather.  No  other 
stock  but  cows. 

The  soils  are  various  at  this  end  of  the  county,  clay  and  shingly 
slate,  with  a  reddish  mold  upon  it  and  gravelly  loams.  At  the 
other  end,  they  have  lime-stone  lands.  They  have,  however, 
about  Curraghmore,1  lime- stone  gravel  of  a  stiff  nature.  Lime 
at  the  kiln  9d.  a  barrel ;  Lord  Tyrone  pays  Is.  for  the  stone,  and 
2s.  8d.  a  barrel  for  the  culm,  and  pays  2d.  a  barrel  for  breaking 
and  burning,  all  which  make  9d.  Every  barrel  of  culm  gives 
seven  of  lime ;  a  ton  of  stone  produces  four  barrels  of  lime :  the 
barrel  of  lime  four  cubical  feet.  Not  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
country  under  the  plough.  The  tillage  consists  only  of  little 
patches  broken  up  by  the  cabbins  ;  it  has  been  increasing  these 
15  years  :  but  the  principal  increase  has  been  within  these  ten 
years.     The  course  of  crops  : 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley,  or  oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats  : 
continued  while  the  land  yields.  Wheat  is  coming  in.  Some 
who  till  large  fields,  and  do  not  take  so  many  crops.  About 
Dungarvon,  there  are  many  potatoes  planted,  which  are  sent  to 
Dublin  in  boats,  with  loads  of  birch  brooms,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  loaded  with  fruit  and  timber.  But  in  no  part  of  the  county 
do  they  plant  grass  potatoes  :  they  plant  many  of  the  bull  or  Turk 
sort  for  their  pigs,  but  they  are  reckoned  an  unwholesome  sort 
for  the  people  to  feed  on.  Paring  and  burning  land  was  common 
before  the  law  passed  against  it,  but  of  late  very  little.  Upon 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sea  weed  and  sea  sand,  especially 
beyond  Dungarvon  and  Waterford.  Flax  is  scarcely  anywhere 
sown. 

The  poor  people  feed  on  potatoes  and  milk ;  most  of 
them  have  cows  ;  many  of  them  for  a  part  of  the  year  only 
salt:  but  they  have  oat  bread  when  potatoes  are  not  in 
season.  They  all  keep  pigs,  but  never  eat  them.  Their 
circumstances  are  in  general  greatly  better  than  they  were 
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twenty  years  ago,  both  in  food  and  cloathing;  they  have 
now  all  shoes  and  stockings,  and  are  decently  dressed  every 
Sunday.  No  hats  among  the  women,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
other  parts.  Their  labour  is  valued,  and  they  are  paid  the 
amount  in  land.  The  religion  of  the  lower  classes  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

Emigrations  from  this  part  of  Ireland  principally  to 
Newfoundland,  for  a  season  ;  they  have  «£18  or  .£20  for 
their  pay,  and  are  maintained,  but  they  do  not  bring  home 
more  than  £7  to  j£ll.  Some  of  them  stay  and  settle ; 
three  years  ago  there  was  an  emigration  of  indented 
servants  to  North  Carolina,  of  300,  but  they  were  stopped 
by  contrary  winds,  <fcc.  There  had  been  something  of  this 
constantly,  but  not  to  that  amount.  The  oppression  which 
the  poor  people  have  most  to  complain  of  is  the  not  having 
any  tenures  in  their  lands,  by  which  means  they  are  entirely 
subject  to  their  employers. 

Manufactures  here  are  only  woollens.  Carrick  is  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  in  Ireland.  Principally 
for  ratteens,  but  of  late  they  have  got  into  broadcloths,  all 
for  home  consumption ;  the  manufacture  increases,  and  is 
very  flourishing.  There  are  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred people  employed  by  it,  in  Carrick  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Lord  Tyrone  is  clear  that  if  his  estate  in  Londonderry 
was  in  Waterford,  or  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  to 
emigrate  from  it,  so  as  to  leave  him  to  new  model  it,  he 
would  be  able  to  get  full  one -third  more  for  it  than  he  can 
do  at  present ;  rents  in  the  north  depending  not  on  quality, 
but  on  price  of  linen. 

The  rise  in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1749, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions,  which  raised  rents 
and  enforced  industry.  Butter  now  9d.  a  lb.  thirty  years 
ago  2±d. 

Tythes  are  usually  compounded  for  by  the  year  through  this 
county.  Wheat  pays  10s.  Barley,  10s.  Oats,  5s.  Mowing 
ground,  4s.  Sheep,  Id.  each.  Milk  sells  in  summer  for  a  half- 
penny a  quart ;  five  quarts  of  buttermilk  in  summer  for  a  half- 
penny. 

Lord  Tyrone  has  improved  127  acres  of  hill,  the  soil  reddish 
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dry  loam,  on  a  slaty  bottom,  over-run  with  French  and  Irish  furze, 
and  briars  and  bushes  ;  he  first  grubbed  them  up  at  a  guinea  an 
acre  :  then  he  levelled  an  infinite  number  of  old  ditches  and 
mounds,  at  £50  expence,  ploughed  in  winter,  and  second  ploughed 
in  May  ;  and  200  barrels  of  roach  lime  per  acre,  spread,  at  Is.  a 
barrel.  Upon  this  ploughed  twice  more  ;  and  sowed,  part  with 
wheat  at  Michaelmas,  and  part  with  barley  in  spring.  The  crops 
exceedingly  good;  8  barrels  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  18  of  barley. 
After  the  wheat,  barley  and  grass  seeds  were  sown  ;  the  barley  as 
good  as  the  other  ;  and  upon  the  barley,  part  oats  were  sown,  the 
crop  15  barrels,  and  white  clover  and  hay  seeds.  Before  the  im- 
provement, it  let  at  10s.  an  acre  ;  after  the  improvement,  it  would 
let  readily  at  25s.  The  grubbing  the  furze  was  not  effectual,  for 
£50  has  been  since  expended  in  grubbing  up  scattered  ones. 
They  are  now  completely  destroyed,  is  a  very  beautiful  well-laid 
lawn,  and  so  good  land,  that  the  wool  of  the  sheep  alone  that  were 
kept  there  last  year,  without  other  food,  and  through  the  year 
paid  20s.  an  acre  for  the  whole.  It  would  now  feed  600  sheep 
through  the  year.  Over  90  acres  limed,  with  250  barrels  an 
acre,  and  fallowed,  had  17  barrels  an  acre  of  wheat.  Eight  years 
ago,  his  Lordship  stopped  their  burning  land  ;  but  upon  receiving 
many  complaints  at  it,  he  sold  them  lime  at  9d.  a  barrel,  which 
cost  him  Is.,  in  order  to  make  up  the  imaginary  loss. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  Lord  Tyrone's,  William 
Shanly,  Esq ;  of  Willyfield,  in  Leitrim,  who  informed  me  that  he 
had  twelve  hundred  stone  of  potatoes  per  acre  from  a  bad  red 
bog,  four  feet  deep,  drained  to  the  clay  at  bottom ;  lime-stone 
sand  at  £3  labour,  besides  horses  ;  dunged  it  a  common  covering, 
and  immediately  planted  the  potatoes,  dug  them,  and  sowed 
barley,  15  barrels  an  acre.  Barley  again  12  barrels  ;  barley  fgiin 
8  barrels,  grew  too  rank,  laid  with  grass  seeds,  could  let  at  40s.  an 
acre  :  answers  so  well,  that  he  would  have  done  any  quantity  of 
it ;  did  20  acres.  He  planted  with  a  plough  29|  stone  of  potatoes 
in  rows,  four  feet  asunder  ;  the  produce  was  1,440  stone,  the 
quantity  of  land  about  three  rood.  In  the  county  Leitrim,  four- 
fifth  of  mountain,  at  2d.  or  not  so  much  ;  the  remaining  fifth, 
6s.,  the  mountains  in  Leitrim  all  wet,  a  boggy  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Lord  Tyrone  at  Curraghmore. — Waterford. — Trade  with  Newfound- 
land.— The  new  church. — Passage  to  England  delayed. — Mr.  Bolton  at 
Ballycanvan. — View  from  Faithleghill. — How  to  make  cyder. — A 
rough  passage  to  Milford  Haven. — Badness  and  expensive ness  of  this 
route. 

CURRAGHMORE  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Ireland, 
or  indeed  that  I  have  any  where  seen.  The  house, 
which  is  large,  is  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  a  vale 
surrounded  by  very  bold  hills,  which  rise  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  offer  to  the  eye,  in  riding  through  the  grounds, 
very  noble  and  striking  scenes.  These  hills  are  exceedingly 
varied,  so  that  the  detour  of  the  place  is  very  pleasing. 
In  order  to  see  it  to  advantage,  I  would  advise  a  traveller 
to  take  the  ride  which  Lord  Tyrone  carried  me.  Passed 
through  the  Deer-park  wood  of  old  oaks,  spread  over  the 
side  of  a  bold  hill,  and  of  such  an  extent,  that  the  scene  is 
a  truly  forest  one,  without  any  other  boundary  in  view  than 
what  the  stems  of  trees  offer  from  mere  extent,  retiring 
one  behind  another  till  they  thicken  so  much  to  the  eye, 
under  the  shade  of  their  spreading  tops,  as  to  form  a  distant 
wall  of  wood.  This  is  a  sort  of  scene  not  common  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  a  great  extent  alone  that  will  give  it.  From  this 
hill  enter  an  evergreen  plantation,  a  scene  which  winds  up 
the  Deer-park  hill,  and  opens  on  to  the  brow  of  it,  which 
commands  a  most  noble  view  indeed.  The  lawns  around 
the  house  appear  at  one's  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
declivity  of  wood,  almost  every  where  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations. The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  against 
the  house,  consist  of  a  large  lawn  in  the  center  of  the  two 
woods,  that  to  the  right  of  an  immense  extent,  which  waves 
over  a  mountain  side,  in  the  finest  manner  imaginable,  and 
lead  the  eye  to  the  scenery  on  the  left,  which  is  a  beautiful 
vale  of  rich  inclosures,  of  several  miles  extent,  with  the 
Sure  making  one  great  reach  through  it,  and  a  bold  bend 
just  before  it  enters  a  gap  in  the  hills  towards  Waterford, 
and  winds  behind  them  ;  to  the  right  you  look  over  a.  large 
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plain,  backed  by  the  great  Cummeragh  mountains.1  For 
a  distinct  extent  of  view,  the  parts  of  which  are  all  of  a 
commanding  magnitude,  and  a  variety  equal  to  the  number, 
very  few  prospects  are  finer  than  this. 

From  hence  the  boundary  plantation  extends  some  miles 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  domain,  forming  a  margin 
to  the  whole  of  different  growths,  having  been  planted,  by 
degrees,  from  three  to  sixteen  years.  It  is  in  general  well 
grown,  and  the  trees  thriven  exceedingly,  particularly  the 
oak,  beech,  larch,  and  firs.  It  is  very  well  sketched,  with 
much  variety  given  to  it. 

Pass  by  the  garden  across  the  river,  which  murmurs  over 
a  rocky  bed,  and  follow  the  riding  up  a  steep  hill,  covered 
with  wood,  from  some  breaks,  in  which  the  house  appears 
perfectly  buried  in  a  deep  wood,  and  come  out,  after  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ride,  into  the  higher  lawn,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  scenery  about  the  house ;  and  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  the  water,  which  is  made  to  imitate  a 
river,  has  a  good  effect,  and  throws  a  great  air  of  chearful- 
ness  over  the  scene,  for  from  hence  the  declivity  below  it  is 
hid ;  but  the  view,  which  is  the  most  pleasing  from  hence, 
the  finest  at  Curraghmore,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
striking  that  is  any  where  to  be  seen,  is  that  of  the  hanging 
wood  to  the  right  of  the  house,  rising  in  so  noble  a  sweep 
as  perfectly  to  fill  the  eye,  and  leave  the  fancy  scarce  any 
thing  to  wish :  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  semicircular  lawn 
around  which  flows  the  river,  under  the  immediate  shade 
of  very  noble  oaks  ;  the  whole  wood  rises  boldly  from  the 
bottom,  tree  above  tree,  to  a  vast  height,  of  large  oak,  the 
masses  of  shade  are  but  tints  of  one  color,  it  is  not  chequered 
with  a  variety,  there  is  a  majestic  simplicity,  a  unity  in  the 
whole,  which  is  attended  with  an  uncommon  impression,  and 
such  as  none  but  the  most  magnificent  scenes  can  raise. 

Descending  from  hence  through  the  roads,  the  riding 
crosses  the  river,  passes  through  the  meadow,  which  has 
such  an  effect  in  the  preceding  scene,  from  which  also  the 
view  is  very  fine,  and  leads  home  through  a  continued  and 
an  extensive  range  of  fine  oak,  partly  on  a  declivity,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  river  murmurs  its  broken  course. 

1  Comeragh  mountains,  co.  Waterford. 
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Besides  this  noble  riding,  there  is  a  very  agreeable  walk 
runs  immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  perfect 
in  its  stile ;  it  is  a  sequestered  line  of  wood,  so  high  on  the 
declivities  in  some  places,  and  so  thick  to  the  very  edge  in 
others,  overspreading  the  river,  that  the  character  of  the 
scene  is  gloom  and  melancholy,  heightened  by  the  noise  of 
the  water  falling  from  stone  to  stone ;  there  is  a  consider- 
able variety  in  the  banks  of  it,  and  in  the  figures  and 
growth  of  the  wood,  but  none  that  hurts  the  impression, 
which  is  well  preserved  throughout. 

October  17th,  accompanied  Lord  Tyrone  to  Waterford ; 
made  some  enquiries  into  the  state  of  their  trade,  but  found 
it  difficult,  from  the  method  in  which  the  Custom-house 
books  are  kept,  to  get  the  details  I  wished ;  but  in  the  year 
following,  having  the  pleasure  of  a  long  visit  at  Bally- 
can  van,1  the  seat  of  Cornelius  Bolton,  Esq;  his  son,  the 
member  for  the  city,  procured  me  every  information  I  could 
wish,  and  that  in  so  liberal  and  polite  a  manner,  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  express  the  obligations  I  am  under  to 
both.  In  general  I  was  informed  that  the  trade  of  the 
place  had  increased  considerably  in  ten  years,  both  the 
exports  and  imports.  The  exports  of  the  products  of 
pasturage,  full  one-third  in  twelve  years.  That  the  staple 
trade  of  the  place  is  the  Newfoundland  trade ;  this  is  very 
much  increased,  there  is  more  of  it  here  than  any  where. 
The  number  of  people  who  go  passengers  in  the  Newfound- 
land ships  is  amazing  ;  from  sixty  to  eighty  ships,  and  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  annually.  They  come  from 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Corke,  Kerry,  &c.  Experienced 
men  will  get  18  to  =£25  for  the  season,  from  March  to 
November ;  a  man  who  never  went  will  have  five  to  seven 
pounds,  and  his  passage,  and  others  rise  to  £20  the  passage 
out  they  get,  but  pay  home  two  pounds.  An  industrious 
man  in  a  year  will  bring  home  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds 
with  him,  and  some  more.  A  great  point  for  them  is  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  all  their  slops,  for  every  thing  there  is 
exceedingly  dear,  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than 
they  can  get  them  at  home.    They  are  not  allowed  to  take 

1  Ballycanvan  House,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Suir,  six  miles  below 
Waterford. 
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out  any  woollen  goods  but  for  their  own  use.  The  ships 
go  loaded  with  pork,  beef,  butter,  and  some  salt :  and  bring 
home  passengers,  or  get  freights  where  they  can ;  sometimes 
rum.  The  Waterford  pork  comes  principally  from  the 
barony  of  Iverk  in  Kilkenny,  where  they  fatten  great 
numbers  of  large  hogs ;  for  many  weeks  together  they 
kill  here  three  to  four  thousand  a  week,  the  price  50s.  to 
<£4<  each  ;  goes  chiefly  to  Newfoundland.  One  was  killed 
in  Mr.  Penrose's  cellar,  that  weighed  five  cwt.  and  a  quarter, 
and  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  nine  feet 
four  inches. 

There  is  a  f oundery  at  Waterford  for  pots,  kettles,  weights, 
and  all  common  utensils  ;  and  a  manufactory  by  Messieurs 
King  and  Tegent,  of  anvils  to  anchors,  20  cwt.  &c,  which 
employs  40  hands.  Smiths  earn  from  6s.  to  24s.  a  week. 
Nailors,  from  10s.  to  12s.  And  another  less  considerable. 
There  are  two  sugar-houses,  and  many  salt-houses.  The 
salt  is  boiled  over  lime-kilns. 

There  is  a  fishery  upon  the  coast  of  Waterford,  for  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  herrings  particularly  in  the  mouth  of  Water- 
ford harbour,  and  two  years  ago  in  such  quantities  there, 
that  the  tides  left  the  ditches  full  of  them.  There  are 
some  premium  boats  both  here  and  at  Dungarvon,  but  the 
quantity  of  herrings  barrelled  is  not  considerable. 

The  butter  trade  of  Waterford  has  increased  greatly  for  7  years 
past ;  it  comes  from  Waterford  principally,  but  much  from  Carlow  ; 
for  it  comes  from  20  miles  beyond  Carlow,  for  6d.  per  cwt.  From 
the  1st  of  January,  1774,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1775,  there  were 
exported  59,856  casks  of  butter,  each  on  an  average  one  hundred 
weight  at  the  mean  price  of  50,$.  Revenue  of  Waterford,  1751, 
£17,000.-1776,  £52,000.  The  slaughter  trade  has  increased, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  butter.  Price  of  butter  now  at  Water- 
ford, 58^.,  twenty  years  average,  42s.  Beef  now  to  25s.,  average, 
twenty  years,  10s.  to  18s.  Pork  now  30s.,  average,  twenty  years, 
16s.  to  22s.  Eighty  sail  of  ships  now  belonging  to  the  port, 
twenty  years  ago  not  30.  They  pay  to  the  captains  of  ships  of 
200  tons,  £5  a  month  ;  the  mate,  £3  10s.  Ten  men,  at  40s.,  five 
years  ago  only  27s.  Building  ships,  £10  a  ton.  Wear  and  tear 
of  such  a  ship,  £20  a  month.    Ship  provisions,  20s.  a  month. 

The  new  church  in  this  city  is  a  very  beautiful  one ;  the 
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body  of  it  is  in  the  same  stile  exactly  as  that  of  Belfast 
already  described:  the  total  length  170  feet,  the  breadth 
58.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  92,  the  heighth 
40 ;  breadth  between  the  pillars  26.  The  isle  (which  I  do 
not  remember  at  Belfast)  is  58  by  45.  A  room  on  one  side 
the  steeple  space  for  the  bishop's  court,  24  by  18  ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  room  of  the  same  size  for  the  vestry ;  and  28 
feet  square  left  for  a  steeple  when  their  funds  will  permit. 
The  whole  is  light  and  beautiful :  it  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  there  is  a  fine  organ  bespoke  at  London.  But  the 
finest  object  in  this  city  is  the  quay,  which  is  unrivalled  by 
any  I  have  seen  ;  it  is  an  English  mile  long ;  the  buildings 
on  it  are  only  common  houses,  but  the  river  is  near  a  mile 
over,  flows  up  to  the  town  in  one  noble  reach,  and  the 
opposite  shore  a  bold  hill,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  water  to  a  heighth  that  renders  the  whole  magnificent. 
This  is  scattered  with  some  wood,  and  divided  into  pastures 
of  a  beautiful  verdure,  by  hedges.  I  crossed  the  water,  in 
order  to  walk  up  the  rocks  on  the  top  of  this  hill ;  in  one 
place,  over  against  Bilberry  quarry,  you  look  immediately 
down  on  the  river,  which  flows  in  noble  reaches  from 
Granny  Castle  on  the  right  past  Cromwell's  rock,  the 
shores  on  both  sides,  quite  steep,  especially  the  rock  of 
Bilberry.  Tou  look  over  the  whole  town,  which  here 
appears  in  a  triangular  form ;  besides  the  city,  the  Cum- 
meragh  mountains,  Slinaman,  &c.  come  in  view.  Kilnia- 
cow  river  falls  into  the  Sure,  after  flowing  through  a  large 
extent  of  well  planted  country ;  this  is  the  finest  view 
about  the  city. 

From  Waterford  to  Passage,  and  got  my  chaise  and 
horses  on  board  the  Countess  of  Tyrone  pacquet,  in  full 
expectation  of  sailing  immediately,  as  the  wind  was  fair, 
but  I  soon  found  the  difference  of  these  private  vessels  and 
the  post-office  pacquets  at  Holyhead  and  Dublin.  When 
the  wind  was  fair  the  tide  was  foul ;  and  when  the  tide 
was  with  them,  the  wind  would  not  do ;  in  English  there 
was  not  a  complement  of  passengers,  and  so  I  had  the 
agreeableness  of  waiting  with  my  horses  in  the  hold,  by 
way  of  rest,  after  a  journey  of  above  1,500  miles. 

October  18th,  after  a  beastly  night  passed  on  ship  board, 
and  finding  no  signs  of  departure,  walked  to  Ballycanvan 
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the  seat  of  Cornelius  Bolton,  Esq;  rode  with  Mr.  Bolton, 
jun.  to  Faithleghill,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest 
views  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  rock  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  which  has  a  very  bold  view  on  every  side  down  on 
a  great  extent  of  country,  much  of  which  is  grass  inclosures 
of  a  good  verdure.  This  hill  is  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
about  ten  miles  diameter,  beyond  which  higher  lands  rise, 
which  after  spreading  to  a  great  extent,  have  on  every  side 
a  back  ground  of  mountain :  in  a  northerly  direction, 
Mount  Leinster,1  between  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  twenty- 
six  miles  off,  rises  in  several  heads,  far  above  the  clouds. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  this,  Sliakeiltha  (i.e.  the  woody 
mountain)  at  a  less  distance,  is  a  fine  object.  To  the  left, 
Tory  hill,  only  five  miles,  in  a  regular  form  varies  the  out- 
line. To  the  east,  there  is  the  long  mountain,  eighteen 
miles  distant,  and  several  lesser  Wexford  hills.  To  the 
south-east,  the  Saltees.  To  the  south,  the  ocean,  and  the 
colines  about  the  bay  of  Tramore.  To  the  west,  Monavol- 
lagh  rises  2,160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  eighteen 
miles  off,  being  part  of  the  great  range  of  the  Cumeragh 
mountains  ;  and  to  the  north- west  Slinaman,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles ;  so  that  the  outline  is  every 
where  bold  and  distinct,  though  distant.  These  circum- 
stances would  alone  form  a  great  view,  but  the  water  part 
of  it,  which  fills  up  the  canvass,  is  in  a  much  superior 
stile.  The  great  river  Sure  takes  a  winding  course  from 
the  city  of  Waterford,  through  a  rich  country,  hanging  on 
the  sides  of  hills  to  its  banks,  and  dividing  into  a  double 
channel,  forms  the  lesser  island,  both  of  which  courses  you 
command  distinctly ;  united,  it  makes  a  bold  reach  under 
the  hill  on  which  you  stand,  and  there  receives  the  noble 
tribute  of  the  united  waters  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore, 
in  two  great  channels,  which  form  the  larger  island  ;  en- 
larged by  such  an  accession  of  water,  it  winds  round  the 
hill  in  a  bending  course,  of  the  freest  and  most  graceful 
outline,  every  where  from  one  to  three  miles  across,  with 
bold  shores,  that  give  a  sharp  outline  to  its  course  to  the 
ocean  ;  twenty  sail  of  ships  at  Passage,  gave  animation  to 
the  scene  ;  upon  the  whole,  the  boldness  of  the  mountain 


1  Mount  Leinster  is  2,610  feet  high. 
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outline  ;  the  variety  of  the  grounds ;  the  vast  extent  of 
river,  with  the  declivity  to  it  from  the  point  of  view, 
altogether  form  so  unrivalled  a  scenery — every  object  so 
commanding,  that  the  general  want  of  wood  is  almost 
forgotten. 

Two  years  after  this  account  was  written  I  again  visited 
this  enchanting  hill,  and  walked  to  it,  day  after  day,  from 
Ballycanvan,  and  with  increasing  pleasure.  Mr.  Bolton, 
jun.  has,  since  I  was  there  before,  inclosed  forty  acres  on 
the  top  and  steep  slope  to  the  water,  and  begun  to  plant 
them.  This  will  be  a  prodigious  addition ;  for  the  slope 
forming  the  bold  shore  for  a  considerable  space,  and  having 
projections  from  which  the  wood  will  all  be  seen  in  the 
gentle  hollows  of  the  hill,  the  effect  will  be  amazingly  fine. 
Walks  and  a  riding  are  tracing  out,  which  will  command 
fresh  beauties  at  every  step  ;  the  spots  from  which  a  variety 
of  beautiful  views  are  seen  are  numerous.  All  the  way 
from  Ballycanvan  to  Faithleg,  the  whole  to  the  amount  of 
1,200  acres,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

Farms  about  Ballycanvan,  Waterford,  &c,  are  generally  small, 
from  twenty  and  thirty  to  five  hundred  acres,  generally  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  above  two  hundred  acres  are  in  general 
dairies ;  some  of  the  dairy  ones  rise  very  high.  The  soil  is  a 
reddish  stony,  or  slaty  gravel,  dry,  except  low  lands,  which  are 
clay  or  turf.  Rents  vary  much,  about  the  town  very  high,  from 
£5  5s.  to  £9,  but  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  towards  Passage, 
&c,  they  are  from  20."?.  to  405.  and  some  higher,  but  the  country 
in  general  does  not  rise  so  high,  usually  10.?.  to  20s.  for  dairying 
land.    The  course  of  crops  is, 

1.  Potatoes  ;  the  produce  40  to  80  barrels,  20  stones  each. 
2.  Wheat ;  the  crop  8  barrels,  each  20  stones.  3.  Oats  ;  the  pro- 
duce from  10  to  14  barrels.  4.  Barley  ;  the  crop  12  to  15  barrels. 
16  stone  each.  5.  Lay  it  out;  the  better  sort  clover  with  the 
barley,  and  leave  it  for  meadow. 

1.  Oats.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley.  One  preparation 
is  a  slight  burning  of  the  furrows  for  wheat,  after  that  wheat,  they 
will  sow  barley,  and  then  several  crops  of  oats.  Also, 

1.  Potatoes.    2.  Wheat.    3.  Wheat.    4.  Barley.    5.  Lay  out. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats.  5.  Barley. 
G.  Lay  out.    The  second  crop  10  barrels.     Every  house  has  a 
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little  patch  of  flax  for  making  a  little  bandle  cloth,  but  the 
quantity  is  not  considerable. 

The  principal  manure  is  a  sandy  marie  they  raise  in  boats  on 
the  banks  in  the  harbour  at  low  water  ;  it  is  of  a  blueish  colour, 
very  soapy,  and  ferments  strongly  with  acids  :  a  boat  load  is  18 
tons,  and  costs  6s.  to  8s.  a  load.  Most  of  it  has  shells.  They 
lay  it  on  for  barley  particularly,  and  get  great  crops,  can  in  all  see 
to  an  inch  where  spread.  Sometimes  it  is  laid  on  grass,  and  the 
effect  uncommonly  great,  bringing  up  a  perfect  carpeting  of  white 
clover  wherever  laid.  They  lay  five  or  six  loads  an  acre,  and  the 
land  is  forever  the  better.  They  repeat  it  on  the  same  land,  and 
with  great  effect.  They  make  composts  of  it  with  lime,  and  also 
hedge  earth  with  good  success.  Lime  they  use  also  ;  lay  from 
100  to  150  barrels  roach  to  an  acre,  which  has  a  very  great  effect. 
On  the  stiffer  yellow  clays  it  does  better  than  sand,  but  laid  on  all 
sorts,  and  also  on  grass  land  with  good  effect.  Sea  sand  they  use  for 
potatoes,  but  it  does  not  last  more  than  for  that  crop.  Waterford 
dung,  and  street  sullage,  42s.  the  boat  load  of  1 8  tons.  Clover  has  been 
introduced  these  12  years  ;  Mr.  Bolton  has  sown  it  for  many  years 
with  very  good  effect,  so  that  he  never  lays  down  land  without  it. 

The  dairies  are  generally  set  at  £2  5s.  The  dairyman's 
privilege  to  40  cows  is  a  cow  and  horse,  and  2  acres  and  a  cabbin, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  rear  one  calf  in  ten  ;  100  acres  to  40  cows ; 
they  do  not  keep  any  hogs  on  account  of  cows.  Price  of  cows, 
average  £4  to  £5.  They  are  engaged  to  give  two  pottles  each  on 
an  average,  putting  all  the  milk  together.  Meadows  let  at  £3  to 
£4  an  acre  for  the  hay. 

There  are  few  sheep  kept,  no  great  flocks.  The  poor  people 
plough  with  four  horses,  sometimes  six  :  gentlemen  generally  with 
spayed  heifers  or  oxen.  Land  sells  at  19  and  20  years'  purchase  ; 
it  did  sell  at  23,  and  the  fall  has  been  owing  to  the  failure  of 
credit  in  1771  and  1772. 

Tythes.  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats,  5s.  to  6s.  Cows, 
2d.    Sheep,  6d. 

The  poor  people  spin  their  own  flax,  but  not  more,  and  a  few 
of  them  wool  for  themselves.  Their  food  is  potatoes  and  milk  ; 
but  they  have  a  considerable  assistance  from  fish,  particularly 
herrings  ;  part  of  the  year  they  have  also  barley,  oaten,  and  rye 
bread.  They  are  incomparably  better  off*  in  every  respect  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Their  increase  about  Ballycanvan  is  very  great, 
and  tillage  all  over  this  neighbourhood  is  increased.  The  rent  of 
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a  cabbin  10*.,  an  acre  with  it,  20*.  The  grass  of  a  cow  a  few 
j ears  ago,  20*.,  now  25*.  or  30*. 

An  exceeding  good  practice  here  in  making  their  fences  is,  they 
plant  the  quick  on  the  side  of  the  bank  in  the  common  manner, 
and  then,  instead  of  the  dead  hedge  we  use  in  England  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  they  plant  a  row  of  old  thorns,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  which  readily  grow,  and  form  at  once  a  most  excellent  fence. 
Their  way  also  of  taking  in  sand  banks  from  the  river  deserves 
notice  :  they  stake  down  a  row  of  furzes  at  low  water,  laying 
stones  on  them  to  the  heighth  of  one  or  two  feet;  these  retain 
the  mud,  which  every  tide  brings  in,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  within  the 
furze  as  high  as  their  tops.  I  remarked  on  the  strand,  that  a  few 
boat  loads  of  stones  laid  carelessly,  had  had  this  effect,  for  within 
them  I  measured  12  inches  deep  of  rich  blue  mud  left  behind 
them,  the  same  as  they  use  in  manuring,  full  of  shells  and 
efFervesced  strongly  with  vinegar. 

Among  the  poor  people,  the  fishermen  are  in  much  the  best 
circumstances ;  the  fishery  is  considerable ;  Waterford  and  its 
harbour  have  50  boats  each,  from  8  to  12  tons,  six  men  on  an 
average  to  each,  but  to  one  of  six  ton,  five  men  go.  A  boat  of 
eight  tons  costs  £40,  one  of  twelve,  £60.  To  each  boat  there  is 
a  train  of  nets  of  six  pair,  which  costs  from  £4  4*.  to  £6  6*.,  tan 
them  with  bark.  Their  only  net  fishery  is  that  of  herrings,  which 
is  commonly  carried  on  by  shares.  The  division  of  the  fish  is, 
first,  one-fourth  for  the  boat ;  and  then  the  men  and  nets  divide 
the  rest,  the  latter  reckoned  as  three  men.  They  reckon  10  maze 
of  herrings  an  indifferent  night's  work  ;  when  there  is  a  good  take 
40  maze  have  been  taken,  20  a  good  night ;  the  price  per  maze, 
from  1*.  to  7*.,  average  5s.  Their  take,  in  1775,  the  greatest 
they  have  known,  when  they  had  more  than  they  could  dispose  of, 
and  the  whole  town  and  country  stunk  of  them,  they  retailed  them 
32  for  Id.  1773  and  1774  good  years.  They  barrelled  many; 
but  in  general  there  is  an  import  of  Swedish.  Besides  the  common 
articles  I  have  registered,  the  following  are,  pidgeons,  1*.  a  couple. 
A  hare,  1*.  Partridges,  9d.  Turbots,  fine  ones,  4*.  to  10*. 
Soals,  a  pair,  large,  1*.  6d.  to  1*.  Lobsters,  3d.  each.  Oysters, 
6*.  per  hundred.  Rabbits,  1*.  to  1*.  4d.  a  couple.  Cod,  1*.  each, 
large.    Salmon,  \\d.  to  2d. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumstance  I  was  told,  that  within  five 
or  six  years  there  has  been  much  hay  carried  from  Waterford  to 
Norway,  in  the  Norway  ships  that  bring  deals  ;  as  hay  is  dear  here, 
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it  proves  a  most  backward  state  of  husbandry  in  that  northerly 
region,  since  the  neighbourhood  of  sea-ports  to  which  this  hay  can 
alone  go,  is  generally  the  best  improved  in  all  countries. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  improved  a  great  deal  of  waste  land,  that  was 
under  furze,  heath,  and  wood.  He  first  grubs  it,  which  costs  for 
the  woody  part,  £3  or  £3  35.,  and  for  the  furze,  205.  Then  levels 
all  holes,  &c.  and  clears  it  out  of  rocks,  at  the  expence  of  20,9.  an 
acre.  Upon  this  he  dungs  and  plants  potatoes  in  the  trenching 
way  upon  a  part,  and  upon  the  rest  fallows  and  limes  it,  and  sows 
wheat,  100  to  150  barrels  an  acre,  produce  seven  to  ten  barrels  an 
acre.  Then  sands  it  for  oats  or  barley,  15  barrels  of  barley,  and 
12  of  oats.  In  this  way  he  has  done  300  acres,  which  was  not 
worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre :  now  lets  at  305.  In  making  this 
very  noble  improvement,  he  divided  the  land  into  well-proportioned 
fields,  and  surrounded  them  with  very  noble  fences  ;  double  ditches, 
with  a  parapet  bank  between,  planted  on  both  sides  with  quick, 
and  on  the  top  with  a  double  row  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  or  fir ;  many 
of  these  were  planted  36  years  ago ;  they  are  now  in  very  great 
perfection,  so  thick  and  fully  grown  as  to  be  impervious  to  the 
sight,  and  to  take,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
spreading  woods.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  a  completer  manner, 
and  the  quantity  over  more  than  300  acres,  uniting  with  many 
orchards  planted  at  the  same  time,  give  his  domain  and  its  environs 
a  richness  of  landscape  not  common  in  Ireland.  I  could  not  help 
much  admiring  it  when  on  the  water ;  from  some  parts  of  the  river 
the  effect  is  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Bolton  cannot  be  too  much  commended  for  the  humane 
attention  with  which  he  encourages  his  poor  cottar  tenantry ;  he 
gives  them  all  leases,  whatever  their  religion,  of  21  or  31  years,  or 
lives  :  even  the  occupier  of  two  acres  has  a  lease.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  an  effect  this  has  had  :  this  is  the  way  to  give  the 
Catholicks  right  ideas.  I  was  for  three  weeks  a  witness  of  a  most 
spirited  industry  among  them ;  every  scrap  of  rough  rocky  land, 
not  before  improved,  they  were  at  work  upon,  and  overcoming 
such  difficulties  as  are  rarely  to  be  found  on  common  wastes : 
many  spots,  not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  they  were  reclaiming  to  be 
well  worth  255.  and  305.  The  improvement  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  estate  may  be  guessed  at  when  I  mention,  that  on  only 
500  acres  of  it,  there  have  been  built,  in  six  years,  40  new  houses, 
many  of  them  handsome  ones  of  stone  and  slate.  For  cabbins, 
barns,  &c.  he  gives  timber  for  the  roofs. 
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In  1751,  Mr.  Bolton  being  in  England,  where  observing  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  for  sheep,  he  introduced  them  on  his  estate 
on  his  return,  and  had  hurdles  made  for  penning  sheep  on  them, 
and  did  it  with  much  success ;  after  the  same  journey  also,  he 
introduced  horse-beans  for  feeding  his  horses,  mixed  with  oats : 
he  did  it  for  twenty  years  together,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
Turnip  cabbage  he  has  tried  also  for  sheep,  and  found  them  to  do 
exceedingly  well.  One  turnip  cabbage  sown  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  not  transplanted,  weighed  13  lb.  top  and  bottom.  An 
experiment  on  carrots  I  viewed,  of  which  Mr.  Bolton,  junior,  has 
since  favoured  me  with  the  following  account. 

"  When  you  were  here,  I  shewed  you  a  few  beds  of  carrots, 
which  were  pulled  the  beginning  of  this  month ;  I  measured  the 
ground,  and  when  the  carrots  were  cleaned  and  topped,  I  saw 
them  weighed.  The  ground  measured  fifteen  perches,  plantation 
measure,  which  produced  36  hundred  and  six  stone  of  carrots, 
besides  allowing  4  lb.  to  every  hundred  for  dirt,  though  they  were 
very  clean  and  dry.  The  produce  is  156  barrels,  and  16  stones 
to  an  acre  ('20  stones  to  the  barrel)  and  beyond  anything  I  could 
have  imagined  ;  and  I  am  certain,  had  the  carrots  been  hoed  and 
thinned  as  they  ought,  the  product  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  tops  were  given  to  pigs ;  they  seemed  to  like  them  better 
than  any  thing  else.  These  fifteen  perches  are  part  of  a  field, 
which,  in  1774,  had  been  highly  manured  with  dung  for  potatoes. 
In  1775,  the  roots  of  the  weeds  (of  which  there  were  a  great 
quantity,  particularly  couch  grass  and  crow-foot)  were  burned, 
and  the  ashes  and  some  blue  sand  spread,  and  it  was  sown  with 
turnips.  The  latter  end  of  March,  these  fifteen  perches  were 
dug,  and  about  the  16th  of  April  sown  with  a  pound  of  carrot- 
seed  ;  they  were  twice  hoed,  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  came  up 
very  thick." 

In  the  winter  of  1775,  Mr.  Bolton  fed  10  working  horses  on 
bull  potatoes,  twice  a  day  on  oats,  and  once  on  potatoes ;  the 
potatoes  given  always  at  night  ;  the  quantity  to  each  horse  H 
peck  of  small  ones ;  and  at  the  other  two  feedings,  half  a  peck  each 
of  oats.  He  found  that  they  fattened  the  horses  very  much,  and 
did  exceedingly  well  on  them.  Value  of  the  potatoes,  3*.  a 
barrel.  The  culture  of  rape  and  turnips  has  been  tried  in  this 
neighbourhood  also  by  Mr.  James  Wyse,  merchant,  of  Waterford. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1774,  Mr.  Wyse  ploughed  lightly 
with  a  winged  plough,  and  burned  the  surface  of  near  four  acres 
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of  land,  which  had  not  been  tilled  for  many  years.  He  spread 
the  ashes,  and  manured  the  ground  with  12  boat  loads  of  the  blue 
sand,  which  is  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river  at  low  water, 
each  boat  load  containing  20  tons.  Then  ploughed  and  harrowed 
it  once  ;  and  such  of  the  clods  as  were  not  thoroughly  burned  and 
pulverized  after  harrowing,  he  turned  with  the  grassy  side  down 
to  hinder  their  growing.  About  the  middle  of  August  he  sowed 
with  rape  ;  a  little  more  than  half  a  bushel  to  an  acre.  It  was 
cut  the  latter  end  of  June,  1775,  and  produced  48  barrels,  of 
sixteen  stones  to  the  barrel,  which  sold  for  16s.  per  barrel,  and  the 
straw  to  a  tallow-chandler  to  burn  for  ashes,  for  48s.  The  straw, 
or  haulm,  of  rape,  is  sold  for  twelve-pence  for  each  barrel  of  seed 
it  produced.  The  beginning  of  July,  1775,  Mr.  Wyse  ploughed 
and  harrowed  the  ground  ;  about  the  20th  of  July  sowed  it  with 
turnips,  which,  on  their  coming  up,  were  immediately  destroyed 
by  the  fly.  About  the  middle  of  August  harrowed  the  ground, 
and  sowed  turnips  again,  which  were  also  destroyed  by  the 
fly.  Mr.  Wyse  imagines  the  great  number  of  flies  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  oiliness  and  richness  of  the  ground,  (caused  by  the 
putrefaction  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  rape)  and  the 
moisture  and  warmth  of  the  weather.  About  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, "the  grass  came  up  so  rich  and  luxuriant,  (though  not  sown 
with  grass  seed)  that  Mr.  Wyse  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  ploughed 
for  tillage,  as  he  had  intended.  The  latter  end  of  June,  1776, 
mowed  it,  and  it  produced  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  sold  for 
34$.  per  ton.  The  sand  and  carriage  of  it  cost  about  thirty 
shillings  per  boat  load ;  ploughing,  burning,  harrowing,  sowing, 
cutting,  &c.  about  four  guineas  per  acre.  Rent  of  the  land  thirty 
shillings  an  acre.  In  1775  Mr.  Wyse  ploughed  seven  acres, 
which  he  prepared  in  the  same  manner  (except  sanding)  and 
sowed  it  with  rape  ;  it  grew  very  well  till  the  great  frost  and  snow 
fell,  which  was  remarkably  severe,  and  which  injured  it  very  much, 
together  with  the  moisture  of  the  ground,  occasioned  by  springs 
in  the  land,  and  heavy  rains,  which  succeeded  the  frost  and  snow  ; 
the  produce  per  acre,  about  half  the  quantity  of  the  former  year  ; 
sold  at  the  same  price.  Mr.  W yse  recommends  narrow  ridges  for 
low  moist  ground.  He  thinks  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  to  be  a 
chief  means  of  ensuring  a  plentiful  crop.  The  land  does  not 
require  manure  after  rape  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  &c. 
but  will  not  answer  for  a  second  crop  of  rape. 

Mr.  Bolton,  junior,  having  mentioned  a  neighbour  of  his,  who 
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had  drawn  up  a  memoir  upon  making  cyder,  from  considerable 
experience,  at  my  request  wrote  to  him  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  I 
have  since  received,  with  his  permission  to  insert  it  in  this  work. 

The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  the  account. 

"  Let  apples  of  every  species  hang  till  they  are  ripe,  and  begin 
to  drop  ;  let  them  be  gathered  perfectly  dry,  and  if  convenient, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  warmed  in  the  sun  ;  when  gathered 
let  them  lie  in  heaps  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  according 
to  their  degrees  of  firmness,  so  as  to  undergo  a  moderate  fermen- 
tation ;  let  the  moisture  be  carefully  wiped  off,  and  each  species 
separated  (if  the  quantity  of  fruit  in  your  orchard  be  sufficient  to 
admit  it)  and  then  ground  in  a  mill,  or  pounded  in  troughs  ;  but 
the  first  the  best  method,  because  less  of  the  pulp  is  broke,  and 
the  liquor  will  flow  clearer  from  the  bags ;  by  pressing  the  fruit 
of  each  distinct  species  so  separated,  the  cyder  will  undergo  one 
uniform  fermentation. 

When  the  fruit  are  sufficiently  broke  for  pressing,  let  them  lie 
forty-eight  hours  before  they  be  pressed  ;  this  will  add  to  that 
deep  richness  of  colour,  which  to  the  eye  is  pleasing  in  cyder ; 
then  let  the  fruit  so  broke,  having  stood  forty-eight  hours,  be 
pressed  in  hair  cloth  bags ;  as  the  juice  is  thus  pressed  out,  let  it 
be  poured  into  large  vessels,  usually  called  keeves,  to  undergo  the 
fermentation ;  three  of  these  vessels  are  necessary  in  every  orchard, 
one  to  contain  the  liquor  in  its  state  or  course  of  fermentation, 
while  a  second  is  filling  from  the  press,  and  the  third  to  contain 
the  pummage  before  it  be  pressed ;  three  keeves,  containing  five 
or  six  hogsheads  each,  will  serve  for  an  orchard  that  yields  sixty 
or  seventy  hogsheads  of  cyder.  The  expence  of  these  vessels 
made  of  double  boards,  hooped  with  iron,  or  strong  ash  hoops, 
will  not  be  very  considerable  ;  if  the  weather  should  prove  cold, 
the  fermenting  keeves  should  be  covered  with  bags,  &c.  in  order 
to  quicken  the  fermentation,  which  will  be  compleated  in  six  or 
seven  days  if  the  weather  be  temperate,  provided  no  new  or  un- 
fermented  cyder  be  put  into  the  keeve,  which  above  all  things 
should  be  carefully  avoided ;  when  the  fermentation  is  over,  the 
liquor  will  be  fine,  and  should  then  be  racked  off  into  very  clean 
hogsheads,  smoaked  with  brimstone  matches  ;  the  hogsheads  should 
not  be  bunged  or  stopt  close  till  all  symptoms  of  fermentation 
cease  ;  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  it  should  be  a  second  time 
racked,  still  observing  to  smoak  the  hogsheads  with  brimstone, 
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then  the  hogsheads  should  with  the  greatest  care  be  very  closely 
stopped ;  the  keeves  must  be  entirely  emptied  before  the  new- 
pressed  cyder  is  poured  into  them.  The  great  secret  in  making 
good  cyder,  is  to  prevent  or  mitigate  its  fermentations,  the  first 
excepted  ;  and  nothing  will  so  effectually  do  this,  as  repeated 
racking  from  the  foul  lee. 

Do  not  press  wildings  'till  Candlemas,  or  until  they  begin  to 
rot ;  and  when  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  let  it  be  boiled  in  a 
furnace  for  one  hour,  before  it  be  suffered  to  work  or  ferment, 
and  that  will  greatly  soften  the  acrimony  of  its  juice." 

Mr.  William  Atkinson,  of  Mount  Wilkinson,  near  Ballycanvan, 
seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  orchard  husbandry  ;  from  two 
acres  he  had  twenty-one  hogsheads  of  cyder,  and  the  same  year 
reaped  twenty  barrels  of  wheat  under  the  trees,  a  produce  little 
short  of  £50,  or  £25  an  acre ;  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  his 
apples  (each  6  bushels)  made  a  hogshead  of  cyder.  A  common 
practice  here  in  planting  orchards,  is  to  set  cuttings,  three  or  four 
feet  long,  half  way  in  the  ground,  of  the  cackagee,  jergonelle,  or 
any  set  that  grows  rough  and  knotty  in  the  wood  ;  they  call  them 
pitchers,  they  rarely  fail,  and  yield  well  and  soon. 

Mr.  Bolton  carried  me  to  the  houses  of  some  fishermen  on  the 
harbour,  one  of  whom  had  planted  around  his  cabbin  for  shelter, 
three  years  ago,  some  willow  cuttings,  the  growth  of  which 
amazed  me;  I  measured  them  21  feet  high,  and  not  crooked  or 
bending  like  common  sorts,  but  strait  as  a  fir.  I  took  half  a 
dozen  cuttings  with  me  to  England,  to  compare  it  with  the  sorts 
common  with  us. 

October  19th,  the  wind  being  fair,  took  my  leave  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  and  went  back  to  the  ship ;  met  with  a  fresh  scene 
of  provoking  delays,  so  that  it  was  the  next  morning, 
October  20th,  at  eight  o'clock,  before  we  sailed ;  and  then 
it  was  not  wind,  bnt  a  cargo  of  passengers  that  spread  our 
sails.  Twelve  or  fourteen  hours  are  not  an  uncommon 
passage,  but  such  was  our  luck,  that  after  being  in  sight 
of  the  lights  on  the  Smalls,  we  were  by  contrary  winds 
blown  opposite  to  Arklow  sands ;  a  violent  gale  arose 
which  perfectly  blew  a  storm,  that  lasted  thirty- six  hours, 
in  which,  under  a  reefed  mainsail,  the  ship  drifted  up  and 
down  wearing,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  coasts. 

No  wonder  this  appeared  to  me,  a  fresh-water  sailor,  as 
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a  storm,  when  the  oldest  men  on  board  reckoned  it  a  violent 
one :  the  wind  blew  in  furious  gusts ;  the  waves  ran  very- 
high  ;  the  cabbin  windows  burst  open,  and  the  sea  pouring 
in  set  every  thing  afloat,  and  among  the  rest  a  poor  lady, 
who  had  spread  her  bed  on  the  floor.  We  had  however 
the  satisfaction  to  find,  by  trying  the  pumps  every  watch, 
that  the  ship  made  little  water.  I  had  more  time  to  attend 
these  circumstances  than  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  being 
the  only  one  in  seven  who  escaped  without  being  sick.  It 
pleased  God  to  preserve  us ;  but  we  did  not  cast  anchor  in 
Milf  ord  Haven  till  Tuesday  morning  the  22d,  at  one  o'clock. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  there  were  some  means  of 
being  secure  of  packets  sailing  regularly,  instead  of  waiting 
till  there  is  such  a  number  of  passengers  as  satisfies  the 
owner,  and  captain ;  with  the  post-office  packets  there  is 
this  satisfaction,  and  a  great  one  it  is ;  the  contrary  con- 
duct is  so  perfectly  detestable,  that  I  should  suppose  the 
scheme  of  the  Waterford  ones  can  never  succeed. 

Two  years  after,  having  been  assured  this  conveyance 
was  put  on  a  new  footing,  I  ventured  to  try  it  again ;  but 
was  mortified  to  find  that  the  Tyrone,  the  only  one  that 
could  take  a  chaise  or  horses  (the  Countess  being  laid  up) 
was  repairing,  but  would  sail  in  five  days ;  I  waited,  and 
received  assurance  after  assurance  that  she  would  be  ready 
on  such  a  day,  and  then  on  another ;  in  a  word,  I  waited 
twenty-four  days  before  I  sailed ;  moderately  speaking,  I 
could,  by  Dublin,  have  reached  Turin  or  Milan  as  soon  as 
I  did  Milf  ord  in  this  conveyance.  All  this  time  the  papers 
had  constant  advertisements  of  the  Tyrone  sailing  regularly, 
instead  of  letting  the  publick  know  that  she  was  under  a 
repair.  Her  owner  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  worthy  man,  he 
will  therefore  probably  give  up  the  scheme  entirely,  unless 
assisted  by  the  corporation,  with  at  least  four  ships  more, 
to  sail  regularly  with  or  without  passengers ;  at  present  it 
is  a  general  disappointment ;  I  was  fortunate  in  Mr.  Bolton's 
acquaintance,  passing  my  time  very  agreeably  at  his  hospit- 
able mansion ;  but  those  who,  in  such  a  case,  should  find 
a  Waterford  inn  their  resource,  would  curse  the  Tyrone, 
and  set  off  for  Dublin.  The  expences  of  this  passage  are 
higher  than  those  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead :  I  paid, 
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A  four-wheel  chaise   330 

Three  horses   3    3  0 

Self   110 

Two  servants   110 

Custom-house  at  Waterford,  hay,  oats,  &c.  .    .    .  2  17 

Ditto  at  Pembroke  and  Hubberston   3    0  0 

Sailors,  boats,  and  sundry  small  charges .    ...  1  15  5 


£15    5  0 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

Tour  in  the  year  1777. — Dublin  to  Mitchelstown. — Furness. — The 
turf  of  the  Curragh. — At  Shaen  Castle  again. — Gloster. — A  lawless 
people  that  will  not  betray  one  another. — Johnstown. — The  truth  about 
Mr.  Yelverton's  famous  crop. — In  praise  of  the  Shannon. — Mr.  Head  at 
Derry. — How  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in  income. 

1777. 

UPON  a  second  journey  to  Ireland  this  year,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  going  from  Dublin  to  Mitchelstown,1 
by  a  route  through  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
I  had  not  before  sufficiently  viewed. 

Left  Dublin  the  24th  of  September,  and  taking  the  road 
to  Naas,2 1  was  again  struck  with  the  great  population  of 
the  country,  the  cabbins  being  so  much  poorer  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  than  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Nevill,  at  Purness,3  had,  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  given  directions  for  my  being  well  informed  of  the 
state  of  that  neighbourhood.  He  is  a  landlord  remarkably 
attentive  to  the  encouragement  of  his  tenantry  . 

He  allows  half  the  expence  of  building  houses  on  his  estate, 
which  has  raised  seven  of  stone  and  slate,  and  nine  good  cabbins, 
35  by  16,  at  £27  each.  He  gives  annually  three  premiums  of 
£7,  £5,  and  £3,  for  the  greatest  number  of  trees,  planted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  acres,  and  pays  the  hearth  money 


1  Co.  Cork.  2  Co.  Kildare. 

3  Forenaghts  or  Furnace,  co.  Kildare. 
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of  all  who  plant  trees.  He  also  allows  his  tenants  40*.  an  acre 
for  all  the  parts  of  their  farm  that  want  gravelling,  and  does  the 
boundary  fence  for  them,  but  he  is  paid  in  his  rent  very  well  for 
this.     The  following  particulars  I  owe  to  him. 

The  soil  in  general,  for  some  miles  every  way,  is  a  lime-stone 
gravel,  which  does  very  well  for  wheat ;  lets  at  an  average  at  20.?., 
that  is,  from  \0s.  to  40$.  There  are  some  tracts  of  green  stone 
land,  and  a  little  clay.  Rents  rose  till  1772,  but  have  since 
rather  fallen:  the  whole  county  through  may  be  14$.  or  15s.  If 
all  now  was  to  be  let,  it  would  be  20s. 

Farms  rise  from  15  acres  to  500  :  a  middling  size  is  250.  They 
arc  now  smaller  than  formerly,  being  divided  as  fast  as  leases  fall. 
There  are  houses  in  general  to  all,  the  land  lets  the  better  for 
them,  owing  to  its  being  a  tillage  country.  Mr.  Nevill  encourages 
his  tenantry  to  build,  by  being  at  half  the  expence.  A  common 
farmer  requires  one  50  feet  long,  16  wide,  two  stories  high;  a 
barn,  40  by  16  ;  a  stable,  40  by  16  ;  a  cow-house,  50  by  14  ;  a 
pig-stye,  hen-house,  &c,  all  which  would  cost  about  £300,  of 
stone,  the  house  slated,  and  would  be  sufficient  for  250  acres  of 
land.    The  courses  of  crops  are  : 

1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Oats.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Clover.  6.  Clover. 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Barley.  3. Fallow.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Clover.  6.  Clover. 

They  sometimes  sow  wheat  after  potatoes ;  the  crops  are  as 
great  as  after  fallow  ;  but  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  not  equal. 
Their  fallow  they  plough  first  in  winter;  harrow  in  May,  cross 
plough  in  ditto  and  in  June ;  stretch  it  (that  is,  form  the  ridges) 
in  August,  making  them  of  two  bouts  ;  harrow,  and  the  seed 
furrow,  in  September  ;  and  reckon  the  best  seed  time  the  middle 
of  that  month.  Xo  dung  in  general  used  for  it,  but  sometimes 
gravel.  One  barrel  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  never  weed  the  crop ; 
the  produce  from  five  to  twelve  barrels,  medium  seven.  Price  of 
late  years,  20s.  a  barrel.  They  thresh  upon  floors  formed  of  lime, 
sand,  and  coal  ashes,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  hurt  the 
colour  of  the  grain.  At  harvest  they  do  not  reap  till  it  is  quite 
ripe,  bind  directly,  and  form  it  into  stacks  in  the  field,  which  they 
leave  out  a  fortnight.  Plough  the  potatoe  land  once  or  twice  for 
barley,  sow  a  barrel  an  acre  of  16  stone  in  April ;  medium  price 
of  late  years  from  7  to  12s.,  average  10s.  Of  clover  they  sow  21  lb. 
per  acre,  generally  half  clover  and  half  trefoile  ;  do  not  sow  it  till 
the  barley  is  up,  bush  harrowing  it ;  and  on  wheat  bull  harrow  it, 
that  is,  with  harrows  without  teeth.    Xcver  mow  it.     For  oats 
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they  plough  twice  if  able,  sow  two  barrels  per  acre  in  March ; 
the  produce  six  to  twelve  barrels,  and  sometimes  sixteen. 
Medium  price  for  a  few  years  past,  6s.  6d.  Upon  some  grounds 
that  are  light,  are  substituted  pease  instead  of  oats  after  wheat. 
Plough  but  once,  sow  20  stone  on  an  acre  under  furrow,  never 
weed  them  ;  the  produce  six  barrels  per  acre,  and  the  price  10s. 
No  flax  sown. 

Potatoes  generally  on  a  wheat  stubble,  always  well  dunged ; 
the  ridge  seven  feet,  and  the  trench  three  feet  wide,  and  to  one 
perch  in  length  of  it,  four  loads  of  dung.  Ten  sacks,  at  twenty 
stone,  plant  an  acre.  March  the  best  season ;  weed  them,  and 
get  100  sacks,  at  the  medium  price  of  5s. ;  the  white  English  and 
apple  sorts  the  best.  It  is  common  for  the  poor  to  hire  grass 
land  to  plant  them  on,  at  £6  to  £6  6s.  an  acre,  or  for  stubble 
land  dunged. 

Account  of  an  acre. 


Planting   200 

Seed   2  10  0 

Weeding   0100 

Digging  out   3  00 

Rent   600 


£14    0  0 


Produce. 

One  hundred  sacks,  at  5s   25    0  0 

Expences  1400 

Clear  profit    ....  £11    0  0 


One  hundred  sacks  costing  £14  gives  the  prime  cost  of  2s.  9d.  a 
sack.  They  are  often  sold  as  they  grow,  for  £16  or  £18  an  acre. 
No  turnips. 

Lime  not  generally  used.  Mr.  Nevill  has  a  kiln  that  draws  16 
barrels  a  day.  Burns  with  culm,  at  2s.  Sd.  a  barrel.  Pays  for 
quarrying,  2d.,  and  burning,  Id.  The  lime  costs  him,  at  the  kiln, 
lOd.  a  barrel.  Lime-stone  gravel  more  used,  which  lasts  seven 
years,  and  on  some  soils  longer  :  twelve  loads  on  a  square  perch 
may  be  done  for  £3  an  acre.  Tillage  is  done  with  both  horses 
and  oxen,  and,  which  is  extraordinary,  the  latter  are  used  by 
common  farmers  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Six  oxen,  or  six  horses 
in  summer  to  a  plough,  or  four  in  winter,  do  about  half  an  acre  a 
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day.  In  the  cross  ploughing,  winch  is  the  second,  they  go  nine 
inches  deep,  at  the  other  times  shallower ;  price  per  acre,  with  a 
harrowing,  10.?.  6d.  They  do  not  begin  to  mow  their  hay  till 
July,  get  it  into  the  large  field  cock  in  about  a  fortnight,  which 
they  leave  out  three  or  four  weeks  longer ;  a  medium  crop  12  loads 
an  acre,  at  the  average  price  of  5s.  Gd. 

It  is  generally  a  corn  country,  yet  are  there  some  graziers  that 
buy  in  bullocks,  but  more  cows.  Also  some  dairies  that  fatten 
veal  for  Dublin,  by  which  they  make  £3  or  £4  a  cow ;  feeding 
them  in  winter  when  dry  on  straw,  some  on  hay.  They  are  let 
out  to  dairymen  at  £4  a  cow.  The  price  of  milch  cows,  in  May, 
£5  to  £7.  One  acre  and  half  will  summer  feed  one,  and  half  an 
acre  of  hay  for  winter. 

The  sheep  kept  are  generally  ewe  flocks  for  fattening,  for 
Dublin  market.  Buy  in  at  Baliinasloe,  at  10*.  to  15*.  Sell  the 
lamb  in  June  or  July,  at  8*.  to  14*.,  and  the  ewe  in  November, 
at  the  same  price  they  gave  ;  keep  them  chiefly  on  clover.  No 
folding.  Medium  price  of  wool,  for  10  years  past,  16*.  clip,  three 
to  a  stone.  They  are  not  at  all  subject  to  the  rot.  A  great  many 
hogs  bred  ;  keep  them  for  fattening  on  potatoes ;  some  are  finished 
with  offal  corn  and  pease  ;  in  summer  they  feed  them  on  clover. 
Mark  this  !  one  would  think,  from  more  than  one  circumstance, 
that  a  good  farmer  in  England  was  speaking. 

In  hiring  and  stocking  a  farm  of  200  acres,  a  man  ought  to 
employ  £500,  but  some  of  them  will  do  it  with  £200.  Stock  for 
200  acres  to  have  100  acres  corn,  and  fallow  every  year. 


Twenty  horses,  at  £6,  and  ten  bullocks,  at  £5    .    .    .    .    170    0  0 

Six  cows,  at  £5    30    0  0 

Two  sows   2  10  0 

Six  ploughs,  at  13*   3180 

Three  sets  of  gears   300 

Six  cars,  at  25*   7100 

Sundry  tools,  &c  10    0  0 

Seed  40  acres  wheat   40    0  0 

20  oats    .    .    •  13    0  0 

4  barley   200 

1  potatoes   2100 

10  clover   500 

  62  10  0 

For  labour  he  will  have  three  cottars  for  ploughing,  &c, 

paid  by  land ;  for  other  work  allow   40    0  0 


Carried  forward     £329    8  0 
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Brought  forward  .  £329    8  0 

County  cess,  Ad.  an  acre   3  10  U 

Tythe,  40  wheat,  65  12    0  0 

20  oats,    45  •  .    .       4    0  0 

4  barley,  6s   14  0 

10  hay,     4s   2    0  0 

 19    4  0 


£352    2  0 


In  respect  of  labour,  every  farmer  has  as  many  cottars  as  ploughs, 
whom  they  pay  with  a  cabbin,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes,  reckoned 
at  305.,  and  a  cow  kept  through  the  year,  30s.  more.  Every 
cabbin  has  one  or  more  cows,  a  pig,  and  some  poultry.  Their 
circumstances  just  the  same  as  20  years  ago.  Their  food,  potatoes 
and  milk  for  nine  months  of  the  year  ;  the  other  three  wheaten 
bread,  and  as  much  butter  as  the  cow  gives.  They  like  the 
potatoe  fare  best.  Some  have  herrings ;  and  others  6s.  to  105. 
worth  of  beef  at  Christmas.  Sell  their  poultry ;  but  many  of 
them  eat  their  pig.  The  sale  of  the  fowls  buys  a  few  pounds  ot 
flax  for  spinning,  most  of  them  having  some  of  that  employment. 

They  are  not  much  given  to  thieving  except  bushes  and  furze, 
which  is  all  they  have  for  fuel,  there  being  no  bog  nearer  than 
that  of  Allen.  They  bring  turf  eight  and  ten  miles,  the  price  8d. 
a  kish  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  by  three  and  five  long,  and  I5.  2d. 
more  carriage.    A  kish  will  last  one  common  fire  five  days. 

Expence  of  building  a  cabbin. 


Mud  walls   200 

Roof,  3  pair  principals   090 

4  dozen  of  rubberies,  at  4s   0  16  0 

Labour   040 

Wattles   060 

Eight  load  of  straw,  5s   2    0  0 

Thatching   080 

Two  doors   080 


£6  11  0 


Mason's  perch  of  a  wall  030 


Women  are  paid  5d.  a  day,  earn  by  spinning,  3d.  A  farming- 
man,  £5  10s.  a  year.  A  lad,  £1  10s.  A  maid,  £2  to  £2  10s. 
Reaping,  6s.  6d.  Mowing  grass,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Pidgeons,  3d. 
Rabbits,  Sd.  a  couple. 
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To  Kildare,  crossing  the  Curragh,1  so  famous  for  its 
turf.  It  is  a  sheep  walk  of  above  4,000  English  acres, 
forming  a  more  beautiful  lawn  than  the  hand  of  art  ever 
made.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  softness  of  the 
turf,  which  is  of  a  verdure  that  charms  the  eye,  and  highly 
set  off  by  the  gentle  inequality  of  surface.  The  soil  is  a 
fine  dry  loam  on  a  stony  bottom ;  it  is  fed  by  many  large 
flocks,  turned  on  it  by  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  farms, 
who  alone  have  the  right,  and  pay  very  great  rents  on  that 
account.  It  is  the  only  considerable  common  in  the  king- 
dom. The  sheep  yield  very  little  wool,  not  more  than  31b. 
per  fleece,  but  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

From  Furness  to  Shaen  Castle,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
Dean  Coote's ; 3  but  as  the  husbandry,  <fcc.,  of  this  neighbour- 
hood is  already  registered,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  Mr. 
Coote  was  so  kind  as  to  shew  me  the  improved  grounds  of 
Dawson's  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Carlo w,  which  I  had  not 
seen  before.  The  principal  beauties  of  the  place  are  the 
well  grown  and  extensive  plantations,  which  form  a  shade 
not  often  met  with  in  Ireland.  There  is  in  the  back  grounds 
a  lake  well  accompanied  with  wood,  broken  by  several 
islands  that  are  covered  with  underwood,  and  an  ornamented 
walk  passing  on  the  banks,  which  leads  from  the  house. 
This  lake  is  in  the  season  perfectly  alive  with  wild  fowl ; 
near  it  is  a  very  beautiful  spot,  which  commands  a  view  of 
both  woods  and  water,  a  situation  either  for  a  house  or  a 
temple.  Mr.  Dawson  is  adding  to  the  plantations,  an 
employment  of  all  others  the  most  meritorious  in  Ireland. 
Another  work  scarcely  less  so,  was  the  erecting  a  large 
handsome  inn,  wherein  the  same  gentleman  intends  jsta- 
blishing  a  person  who  shall  be  able  to  supply  travellers, 
post,  with  either  chaises  or  horses. 

From  Shaen  Castle  to  Gloster,3  in  the  King's  County,  the 
seat  of  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  member  for  that  county,  to  whose 
attention  I  owe  the  following  particulars,  in  which  he  took 

1  The  Curragh  of  Kildare  is  Crown  property,  and  first  became  a 
permanent  encampment  in  1855. 

2  Charles  Coote,  Dean  of  Kilfenora,  1761-96,  inherited  the  property  of 
his  brother,  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  twice  Commander-in-chief  in  India, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  died  at  Madras  in  1784, 

3  Gloucester,  nine  miles  south  of  Birr  or  Parsonstown. 
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every  means  to  have  me  well  and  accurately  informed. 
But  first  let  me  observe,  that  I  was  much  pleased  to  remark, 
all  the  way  from  Naas  quite  to  Rosscrea,1  that  the  country 
was  amongst  the  finest  I  had  seen  in  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently that  I  was  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  after  the  involuntary  omission  of  last  year.  The 
cabbins,  though  many  of  them  are  very  bad,  yet  are  better 
than  in  some  other  counties,  and  chimnies  generally  a  part 
of  them.  The  people  too  have  no  very  miserable  appear- 
ance ;  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  good,  and  the  hogs 
much  the  best  I  have  any  where  seen  in  Ireland.  Turf  is 
every  where  at  hand,  and  in  plenty ;  yet  are  the  bogs  not 
so  general  as  to  affect  the  beauty  of  the  country,  which  is 
very  great  in  many  tracts,  with  a  scattering  of  wood,  which 
makes  it  pleasing.  Shaen  Castle  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fine  tract.  From  Mountrath2  to  Gloster,  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
I  could  have  imagined  myself  in  a  very  pleasing  part  of 
England  ;  the  country  breaks  into  a  variety  of  inequalities 
of  hill  and  dale ;  it  is  all  well  inclosed,  with  fine  hedges ; 
there  is  a  plenty  of  wood,  not  so  monopolized  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  by  here  and  there  a  solitary  seat,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  prospect :  look  which 
way  you  will,  it  is  cultivated  and  chearful. 

The  King's  County  contains  the  following  baronies,  and  annexed 
to  their  names  is  the  value  per  acre  of  each  : 


Clonlisk   £0  15  0 

Ballibrit   0150 

Eglish   0  13  0 

Balliboy   0100 

Garry  castle   0130 

Gashill   0  12  0 

Coolestown   100 

Warrenstown   150 

Ballicowen   0  110 

Kilcoursy   0160 

Upper  and  Lower  Philip's  Town   0  15  0 


In  Gashill  are  13,000  acres  belonging  to  Lord  Digby  ;  and  in 
Warrenstown  is  Croghen  hill,  famous  for  the  great  fleeces  the 
sheep  yield  that  are  fed  on  it.  A  Curragh  sheep,  from  giving 
3  lb.,  carried  there  will  yield  12  lb.,  but  the  quality  is  coarse. 


1  Co.  Tipperar}\ 


2  Queen's  County. 
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There  are  great  tracts  of  bog  in  the  county ;  and  153,000 
acres  that  pay  county  charges  ;  170,000  acres  at  15*.  and  30,000 
of  bog.  The  rise  of  rents  since  1750,  more  than  two- thirds,  but 
are  much  fallen  since  1772,  in  many  farms  4*.  in  the  pound. 

Estates  through  the  county  are  remarkably  divided ;  and  are 
in  general  small.    The  size  of  farms  varies  much,  600  acres  are  a 
very  large  one  ;  usually  not  less  than  100 ;  very  few  in  partner- 
ship.   There  are  many  farms  without  buildings,  which  if  divided 
and  built,  would  let  much  better.    The  arable  system,  when 
burning  is  permitted,  is  to  plough  in  the  spring,  very  thin,  then 
cross  cut  it  and  burn  the  sod  as  soon  as  the  season  serves,  which 
will  be  some  time  in  June ;  plough  in  the  ashes  very  lightly,  and 
sow  turnips ;  these  they  never  hoe,  which  is  said  to  be  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  stones ;  they  feed  the  crop  on  the 
land  with  three-year  old  wethers  or  lambs.    After  this,  plough  it 
up  and  fallow  for  a  second  crop  of  turnips,  which  they  manage  as 
the  first,  but  feed  them  earlier ;  then  plough  once,  and  set  it  to 
the  poor  for  potatoes,  at  £6  6s.  to  £6  10*.  an  acre,  after  which 
they  sow  bere  upon  one  ploughing ;  this  they  succeed  with  wheat 
also  on  one  ploughing ;  and  after  the  wheat,  oats.    Then  they 
summer  and  winter  fallow,  which  is  followed  by  wheat  and  oats 
as  before  ;  but  by  this  time  the  land  is  quite  exhausted.   A  partial 
burning  is  sometimes  used,  which  is  to  break  up  in  November,  and 
plough  twice  or  thrice  by  May,  and  then  to  burn  what  the  harrow 
does  not  reduce.  For  wheat  they  plough  once,  as  before  mentioned, 
in  the  burning  course,  and  four  times  on  a  fallow.    Sow  20  stone 
to  an  acre;  the  crop  five  to  six  and  a  half  barrels ;  the  medium  price 
of  late  £1  1*.  a  barrel.    They  sow  a  barrel  of  bere,  of  sixteen  stone, 
the  crop  14  to  23  barrels,  which  great  produce  is  from  the  rich  pre- 
paration.   Of  oats  two  barrels,  or  24  stone,  the  crop  10  to  16  ;  of 
barley  they  sow  16  stone,  the  crop  10  to  16.    The  price  of  bere  and 
barley  9*.  6d.    No  clover  at  all  sown,  nor  any  grass  seeds,  and 
very  few  pease  or  beans,  as  they  never  feed  their  pigs  or  horses 
with  either.    Very  little  flax.    There  are  a  few  bleach  yards 
about  Clara,  &c,  but  the  business  is  not  much  upon  the  increase. 
Potatoes  they  plant  in  the  common  trenching  way ;  the  season 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May ;  more  after  the 
first  of  May  than  before  it ;  eight  barrels  plant  an  acre ;  they 
always  weed  them.    The  apple  sort  is  preferred  from  lasting 
longest ;  the  medium  price  2c?.  a  stone  ;  twenty  stone  the  barrel. 
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Account  of  an  acre. 


Planting,  48  men,  the  first  and  second  trenching  at  8d.  .    .  1  12  0 

Seed,  at  35.  4^   16  6 

Taking  up,  48  men   1  12  0 

Picking  up,  carrying  home,  and  sorting ;  horse-hire  only,  as 

the  family  does  the  rest   088 

Rent   660 


£11    5  2 

Produce. 

100  barrels,  at  3s.  Ad  16  13  4 

Expences  1152 


Profit  ....    £5    8  2 


Prime  cost,  25.  3d.  a  barrel.  A  barrel  will  last  a  family  of  five 
persons  a  week. 

The  turnips  on  the  burnt  land  they  sow  from  the  20th  of  July 
to  the  fourth  of  August,  but  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
upon  a  fallow,  the  quantity  of  seed  Hlb.  ;  they  never  hoe  ;  the 
price  upon  an  average  £3  an  acre,  either  to  take  away  or  feed  on 
the  land,  but  the  former  rarely  done  ;  they  feed  them  off  with  fat 
sheep  or  lambs,  very  rarely  with  black  cattle. 

No  lime  burnt  for  manure,  nor  any  lime-stone  gravel  used, 
though  plenty  of  it  found  all  the  country  through.  One  farmer 
made  an  experiment  of  them  both  for  corn,  but  neither  answered  ; 
the  general  opinion  is,  its  being  bad  for  the  grass  afterwards ; 
there  is  not  any  marie  known  ;  the  farm-yard  system  incomplete, 
as  every  where  else,  foddering  in  the  fields  ;  but  cows  are  kept 
in  the  house  at  night,  and  fed  with  hay  for  about  five  months  in 
the  winter.  Their  hay  grounds  they  wish  to  shut  up  about  the 
2oth  of  March,  but  if  their  hay  is  finished,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
later;  mow  from  the  loth  of  July  to  the  15th  of  September, 
which  lateness  is  owing  to  their  feeding  so  late  in  the  spring. 
They  usually  upon  the  average  of  weather,  and  management,  get 
it  into  the  large  cock  in  about  ten  days,  and  leave  it  in  that  from 
one  to  two  months  ;  the  medium  produce  per  acre,  two  tons  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  price  30s.  a  ton ;  the  women  here  never 
make  it. 

Tillage  is  performed  more  with  horses  than  with  horned  cattle  ; 
the  latter  only  by  considerable  graziers,  and  they  are  usually 
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spayed  heifers.  Four  horses,  or  four  heifers  to  a  plough,  which 
do  half  an  acre  a  day ;  the  depth,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  soil, 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  ;  the  price  7s.  6d.  an  acre. 
Very  few  hogs  kept,  not  more  than  for  mere  convenience. 

To  hire  and  stock  a  farm  will,  on  an  average,  take  40s.  an 
acre,  if  a  grazing  one,  but  less  in  proportion  to  the  tillage ;  but 
there  are  men  who  will  hire  on  little  or  no  capital ;  this  however 
is  much  less  than  formerly,  from  several  landlords  having  suffered 
severely  from  it.  The  tillage  of  the  whole  country  is  very  incon- 
siderable ;  it  is  chiefly  pasturage,  not  one  acre  in  fifteen  is  tilled  ; 
the  barony  of  Garry  castle  has  much  more ;  one  reason  of  there 
not  being  more,  is  the  number  of  farms,  from  150  to  400  acres, 
under  leases  for  ever,  which  are  so  highly  improved  by  the 
tenants  that  they  abstain  from  tillage,  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
prejudicial.  Respecting  the  labour  of  a  farm,  the  standing  busi- 
ness is  done  by  cottars  ;  a  cottar  is  one  who  has  a  cabbin,  and  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  garden,  charged  at  30s.,  and  the  grass  of  one  or 
two  cows,  at  25s.  each,  and  the  daily  pay  6d.  the  year  through, 
the  account  being  kept  by  tallies,  and  those  charges  deducted ; 
the  year  s  labour  amounts  to  about  £6  after  the  cottar's  time  for 
his  potatoes  and  turf  is  deducted  ;  the  remaining  40*.  is  paid  in 
money,  hay,  or  any  thing  else  the  man  wants.  The  cows  are  fed 
by  a  field  being  assigned  for  all  the  cottars  of  the  farm.  No 
instance  of  a  cottar  without  a  cow.  The  calves  they  rear  till  half 
a  year  old,  and  then  sell  them  at  12s.  to  20.9.,  which  will  pay  for 
the  cow's  hay.  They  keep  no  sheep,  but  every  cabbin  has  a  pig, 
a  dog,  and  some  poultry.  No  difference  in  their  circumstances 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is  here  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  nurse  up  a  race  of  little  farmers  from  the  cottars,  by 
adding  land  gradually  to  them  at  a  fair  rent ;  it  would  be  also 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cut  off  the  cottars  from  a 
farm  ;  nobody  would  be  troubled  with  such  tenants,  and  no 
farmer  would  hire  a  farm  with  the  poor  on  it  independent  of  him  ; 
their  cattle  and  all  their  property  would  be  in  constant  danger ; 
as  the  kingdom  increases  in  prosperity,  such  ideas  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  vanish.  Their  food  is  potatoes  and  milk  for  ten 
months,  and  potatoes  and  salt  the  remaining  two ;  they  have 
however  a  little  butter.  They  sell  their  pig,  their  calf,  and  their 
poultry,  nor  do  they  buy  meat  for  more  than  ten  Sundays  in  a 
year.  Their  fuel  costs  them  about  14s.  a  year,  or  eighty  kish  of 
turf,  an  ample  allowance.    There  is  in  every  cabbin  a  spinning- 
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wheel,  which  is  used  by  the  women  at  leisure  hours,  or  by  a 
grown  girl;  but  for  twelve  years  19  in  20  of  them  breed  every 
second  year.    Vive  le  pomme  de  Tere  ! 

Expence  of  a  poor  family. 


Cabbin  and  garden   J100 

Labour  in  the  garden   1100 

Two  cows   2  10  0 

Hay  for  ditto   1  10  0 

Turf   OHO 

Cloathing,  155.  a  head   3150 

Tools   050 

Hearth  tax   0    2  0 


11  16  0 


The  Receipt. 

.    .    .    .  365  days 

....  52 
....  30 
....  10 

—  92 

273  at  6d. 

Two  calves  1100 

Pig  10  0 

Poultry  050 


The  year   .  . 
Deduct  Sundays 
Bad  weather  . 
Holydays  .  . 


6  16  6 


2  15  0 


9  11  6 

303  days  spinning  between  the  wife  and  daughter  at  3d.     .      3  15  3 

13    6  9 

Expences  11160 

Remains  for  whisky,  &c.  &c  £1109 

Potatoes  are  much  more  the  food  than  formerly ;  there  are 
full  twice  as  many  planted.  The  cottars  in  their  gardens 
follow  the  course  of  crops  first  mentioned.  They  are  all 
very  much  addicted  to  pilfering:  their  general  character 
idleness  and  dirtiness,  and  want  of  attention.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  most  inviolable  honour  in  never  betraying 
each  other,  or  even  any  body  else,  which  results  from  a 
general  contempt  of  order  and  law,  and  a  want  of  fear  of 
every  thing  but  a  cudgel ;  the  reader  will  remember  that 
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maiming  cattle,  pulling  down  and  scattering  stacks,  and 
burning  the  houses  of  those  who  take  lands  over  their 
heads,  are  very  well  known.  I  am  registering  information, 
and  that  not  from  one  or  two  persons,  but  several. 

The  pasturage  system  is  to  buy  in  yearling  calves,  called  bull 
chins,  at  from  35*.  to  55*.  (but  twenty  years  ago,  22*.  9d.  each), 
which  they  generally  sell  at  Bannagher 1  fair,  when  three  years  and 
an  half,  at  £5  10s.  to  £6,  buying  and  selling  regularly  every  year. 
They  also  buy  cows  in  May,  and  sell  them  fat  in  autumn,  with 
40s.  profit.  Sheep  they  either  breed,  or  buy  hoggits  in  May,  at 
12*.  to  15s.  each  in  the  fleece,  and  sell  them  fat,  at  three  years  and 
an  half  old,  from  £1  Is.  to  £1  4s.  each;  they  get  three  fleeces, 
worth  18*.,  the  profit  10*.  a  head,  keeping  them  three  summers  and 
two  winters.  No  folding.  Hocks  rise  from  100  to  2,000,  they 
calculate  to  keep  a  sheep  to  every  acre  of  their  farms.  The 
fleeces,  on  an  average  of  a  running  stock,  are  three  to  a  stone  of 
16  lb.  The  price,  this  year,  17*.  6d.y  twenty  years  ago  only  9*.  or 
10*.  Not  much  alteration  in  the  number  of  sheep  through  the 
country  ;  all  fat  ones  are  in  winter  fed  with  turnips  and  a  little 
hay.  Their  low  lands  rot ;  but  being  more  careful  than  formerly, 
it  is  not  so  common  as  it  was  ;  that,  with  the  gid  (a  sudden  gid- 
diness) and  the  red  water,  are  the  chief  distempers  they  are 
troubled  with* 

Milch  cows  are  kept  only  for  convenience,  a  few  to  every  farm. 
An  acre  and  half  necessary  to  keep  one  the  year  through,  but 
must  have  1^  ton  of  hay  besides.  One  four  or  five  years  old 
ready  for  milk  in  the  spring,  sells  for  five  or  six  guineas.  A 
three-year  old  heifer  ready  to  calve,  four  or  five  guineas. 

The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  flour  to  Dublin  has  occa- 
sioned the  building  several  mills,  five  considerable  ones,  four  were 
immediately  built  in  consequence.  The  quantity  of  tillage  has 
increased  double  in  20  years ;  probably  from  this  cause,  among 
others,  has  arisen  the  increase  of  whisky,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  three  times  greater  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  less  than 
30,000  barrels  of  barley  and  bere  are  distilled  yearly  within  8 
miles  of  Gloster. 

Land  sells  at  25  years'  purchase.  Suppose  six  farms,  one  let 
for  ever,  at  20  years'  purchase,  one  for  three  lives,  let  20  years 
ago,  25 — one  for  two  lives,  ditto  28 — one  for  one  life,  ditto  30 — 

1  Banagher,  King's  County. 
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one  for  31  years,  30 — one  to  let  now,  20.  Average  of  all,  25 
years.  Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  twenty-six  and  a  half ; 
twenty  years  ago,  twenty-three  and  a  half.  Leases  are  generally 
for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

The  country  in  general  is  much  improved  in  most  national 
circumstances ;  buildings  are  much  increased,  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  of  a  far  better  sort  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  there  is  also  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  almost  all  commodities. 

Prices  not  minuted  in  the  table. 

Rabbits,  8d.  a  couple.  Roasting  pigs,  2s.  6d.y  much  beyond  the 
proportion  of  other  things.  Rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  Id.  a  lb. 
in  twenty  years,  since  which  bere  has  also  advanced,  from  6s.  to 
9s.  6d.  the  barrel  of  16  stone.  Women's  labour,  Ad.  Wages  of 
a  farming  man,  £4,  ditto  a  boy,  £l,  ditto  a  maid,  £2.  From  10 
to  14  men  reap  an  acre  of  corn  in  a  day.  Mowing  grass,  by  the 
acre,  2s.  8|<Z.,  two  men  do  it  in  a  day.  Threshing  wheat,  6d.  a 
barrel.  Bere,  4d.  Oats,  3c?.  Cutting  turf,  footing,  &c.,  12s.  the 
120  kish. 

Building. 

A  common  cabbin,  £5.   Ditto  of  stone,  £10  to  £15. 


Walling,  mason's  perch  work   0    0  7 

One  barrel  lime   006 

Seven  load  stone   Oil 

Attendance   002 

Sand  and  carriage   010 


0    3  4 

Feet  high   5 


£0  16  8 


A  guinea  a  perch,  7  feet,  6  inches  high.  Slates,  9s.  6d.  a 
thousand.  Slating,  £1  2.9.  9d.  a  square,  everything  included. 
Oak,  Is.  3d.  a  foot.  Ash  and  home  fir,  Is.  Lime,  five-pence 
halfpenny  a  barrel,  burnt,  with  turf  in  kilns  on  arches ;  two 
arches  burn  400  barrels,  the  stone  large.  400  kish  of  turf  will 
burn  400  barrels  ;  price  of  burning  and  filling  from  £2  5s.  6d.  to 
a  guinea  and  half. 

September  30th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  gentleman 
from  whose  conversation  I  reaped  equal  instruction  and 
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amusement.  Passed  by  Shinroan,1  Murderinny,2  and  Graig, 
to  Johnstown,3  the  seat  of  Peter  Holmes,  Esq.  Much  of 
this  line  a  very  beautiful  country ;  near  Johnstown  nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque,  the  whole  well  planted  with 
hedges  and  little  woods,  and  consisting  of  the  most  fanciful 
variety  of  hill,  dale,  and  swelling  declivities,  upon  which 
every  bush  and  tree  is  seen  to  advantage. 

For  the  following  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  who,  notwithstanding  his  own  ability  to  answer 
every  question,  trusted  not  to  it,  but  called  in  the  best 
assistance  the  neighbourhood  could  give. 

Baronies  in  the  county  of  Tippcrary. 

Lower  Ormond,  20a*.  an  acre. — Upper  Ormond,  20*. — Skcvin, 
I85. — Eliogurty,  20s. — Owen  and  Aira,  12s. — Clanwilliam, 
£1  2s.  9d. — Middle  third,  25s.  Besides  Iffa,  Offa,  and  Kil- 
nemanna.  The  whole  county  on  an  average  would  now  let  for 
20s.  an  acre.    Rents  have  doubled  in  twenty  years. 

Through  the  whole  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  the  soil  is  in 
general  a  dry  lime-stone  land.  Farms  are  large,  some  very  large, 
few  less  than  5  or  600  acres  :  the  size  is  rather  increased.  There 
are  many  without  any  buildings,  and  it  is  only  from  particular 
circumstances  that  they  let  the  better  for  them.  The  small  farms 
are  taken  much  in  partnership ;  a  parcel  of  labourers  will  take 
1  or  200  acres.    The  common  course  of  tillage  is, 

1.  Pare,  and  burn  for  turnips.  2.  Turnips.  3.  Potatoes. 
4.  Bere.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Oats.  7.  Grey  pease.  8.  Fallow. 
9.  Wheat.  10.  Oats.  11.  Lay  out  for  grass  quite  exhausted. 
Also, 

1.  Fallow  turnips  from  the  turf.  2.  Turnips,  and  then  as 
before. 

The  management  is  to  plough  the  sod  at  Christmas ;  in  April 
or  May  cross  plough  it,  and  let  it  dry,  burn  as  soon  as  dry,  which 
will  be  sometimes  in  May ;  spread  the  ashes,  plough  once,  and 
harrow  in  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  August.  They  never  either 
hoe  or  weed.  Begin  to  feed  them  upon  the  land  in  December 
with  fat  sheep,  giving  three  or  four  acres  at  a  time  to  2  or  300 


1  Shinrone,  King's  County.  2  Modreeny,  co.  Tipperary. 

3  Johnstown,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  l)erg. 
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sheep ;  and  one  acre  to  100  sheep,  giving  them  at  the  same  time 
hay  in  sheep  racks  ;  a  middling  acre  will  keep  13  from  Christmas 
to  the  first  of  April,  being  worth  from  two  guineas  to  £3.  They 
are  also  commonly  used  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  March  and  April. 
The  profit  upon  fat  sheep,  from  turnips  only,  will  amount  to 
from  7s.  to  10s.  a  head.  The  land  is  ploughed  three  times  for  the 
second  crop ;  but  the  turnips  are  not  so  sweet  for  sheep  as  the 
first,  yet  they  sell  as  well :  they  must  be  eaten  off  first,  as  they 
will  not  stand  so  long  as  the  others. 

The  poor  people  hire  this  turnip  land  at  six  guineas  to  £7  10s. 
for  planting  potatoes.  About  ten  years  ago  the  price  was  four 
guineas  to  £5,  but  the  restrictions  on  paring  and  burning  have 
lessened  the  quantity  of  it.  For  this  potatoe  crop  one  ploughing 
is  given  in  March  or  April,  six  to  eight  barrels  of  seed  planted ; 
the  favourite  sorts  are  the  apple  potatoe  for  late,  and  the  early 
wise  for  early  use.  They  hand  weed  them  carefully,  and  take 
them  up  the  middle  of  November  or  beginning  of  December, 
the  average  crop  90  barrels. 

Expences  on  an  acre. 


Rent   6  16  6 

Seven  barrels  of  seed,  at  4s   18  0 

Planting,  30  men  a  day   0160 

Taking  up,  eighty  men  a  day   200 

£11    0  6 

Produce. 

Ninety  barrels,  at  4s   18    0  0 

Expences   1106 

Profit   £6  19  6 


Prime  cost,  2s.  5d.  a  barrel. 

The  culture  has  increased  very  much,  and  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  great  tracts  of  land,  which  otherwise  would  never  have 
been  touched.  The  potatoe  land  they  plough  immediately  for 
bere,  and,  if  weather  dry  enough,  sow  14  stone  per  acre,  and  get 
16  barrels.  For  the  wheat  they  plough  thrice  ;  sow  in  November 
14  stone,  and  get  7  barrels. 


It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  Mr.  Yelverton  had  his 

I.  F  F 
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famous  crop,  which  has  been  written  so  often  in  all  the 
books  of  husbandry  in  Europe,  but  nobody  here  believed 
it.  The  account  I  had  was  this :  that  he  selected  the  best 
acre  in  a  field  of  30,  which  he  marked  out ;  but  his  labourers 
knowing  his  intention,  put  many  stocks  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  field  into  that  acre.  Thus  without  any  inten- 
tional deceit  in  the  gentleman  himself  was  the  public  com- 
pletely deceived.  From  hence  it  appears,  there  was  some 
reason  in  my  proposing  to  the  London  Society,  to  annex  to 
their  premiums  for  the  greatest  crops,  the  condition  of 
reaping,  threshing,  and  measuring  all  in  one  day,  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses ;  which  they  adopted,  much  against 
the  opinion  of  several  gentlemen,  who  did  not  approve  it. 

For  the  oats  they  plough  once,  sow  two  barrels  in  March,  and 
get  on  an  average  from  10  to  14.  For  the  pease,  they  plough 
once,  sow  twenty  stone  broad  cast,  are  so  far  from  hoeing  or 
weeding,  that  they  like  to  have  weeds  among  them,  by  way  of 
sticks  !  get  six  or  seven  barrels  an  acre.  The  succeeding  fallow 
is  ploughed  four  times,  the  crop  of  wheat  as  good  as  after  bere, 
but  the  following  oats  will  not  yield  above  eight  or  nine  barrels. 

The  medium  prices  of  the  preceding  products  have  of  late 
years  been,  Wheat,  20s.  Bere,  10s.  Oats,  5s.  Pease,  6s. 
There  are  very  few  threshing  floors  of  wood :  but  they  make  the 
clay  ones  so  hard,  that  they  think  them  as  good.  Flax  is  sown 
only  by  the  cottars  in  their  gardens ;  very  few  that  do  not  sow 
some.  Six  pottles  of  seed  on  about  four  perch  of  land.  They 
proportion  it  very  exactly  to  their  own  consumption ;  it  is  wove 
by  weavers,  who  make  it  their  business  to  weave  for  others ;  and 
there  are  very  few  gentlemen  that  do  not  do  the  same  for  the 
coarse  linen  of  their  families. 

Marie  and  lime-stone  sand  are  the  manures  used  here.  They 
have  two  ways  of  improving  waste  land  with  marie :  they  plough 
and  sow  oats,  and  marie  the  stubble  :  or  else  they  marie  at  first 
upon  the  lay :  this  is  mostly  practised  in  the  Duharrow  moun- 
tains,1 where  it  has  worked  very  great  improvements.  It  is  a  grey 
soapy  marie,  full  of  shells,  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Shannon.  The  expence  of  getting  it,  with  boats  and  carriage 
into  the  land,  is  40s.  an  acre.  Lime-stone  sand  is  laid  on  at  the 
end  of  an  exhausting  course,  on  the  oat  stubble  :  it  costs  about 


1  Arra  mountains,  north-west  co.  Tipperary. 
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505.  an  acre.  Very  little  lime  used.  No  farm -yards  ;  the  hay  is 
stacked  in  the  fields  where  it  is  designed  to  be  fed,  and  scattered 
about ;  and,  shame  on  them !  they  do  the  same  with  their  straw  ; 
but  no  wonder  the  farm-yard  system  is  unknown,  for  they  sell 
much  of  their  corn  in  the  stack  in  the  field,  which  gentlemen  buy 
for  straw.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Duharrow 
mountains,  insomuch  that  the  tythes  of  one  parish  have  risen  from 
£70  a  year  to  £400. 

The  sheep  in  the  Ormond  baronies  are  kept  chiefly  for  breed- 
ing ;  they  do  not  sell  the  lambs  till  they  become  three-year-old 
wethers ;  give  the  ewes  the  ram  at  two  years  old,  which  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  ewes,  culled  out  and  fattened  at  four  years 
old,  going  five.  In  170  there  are  50  ewes,  40  lambs,  40  two-year- 
olds,  20  three -year-old  wethers  sold,  20  ewes  kept,  and  20  old 
ones  sold.  Ten  are  kept  for  accidents.  The  fat  wethers  sell  at 
20s.  from  grass,  and  30s.  from  turnips ;  and  the  20  culled  ewes 
will  sell  at  20s.  each ;  the  wool  of  the  whole,  three  fleeces  to  a 
stone.  Mr.  Robert  Gowen  has  sold  a  score  of  four-year-old 
wethers  at  Dublin  for  £59.  Their  black  cattle  are  in  the  suc- 
cession way.  To  1,000  acres,  besides  1,500  sheep,  they  will  buy 
in  180  year-old  calves  every  year,  at  45s.,  bought  in  from  May  to 
September,  the  right  time  May  and  June ;  they  keep  them  two 
years  and  an  half,  selling  them  in  November  at  £6  to  £8,  allow- 
ing three  for  losses,  there  would  be 

177  calves,  177  two-year-olds,  177  three-year-olds — 531. 
Also  upon  1,000  acres  there  would  be  two  breeding  mares  and 
six  colts,  ten  working  heifers,  4  car  horses,  and  ten  milch  cows  ; 
there  would  also  be  100  acres  of  1,000  in  tillage,  ten  of  which 
under  turnips  every  year,  and  fifty  acres  of  hay  mown;  an 
instance  out  of  thousands  how  little  attention  in  Ireland  is  paid 
to  providing  a  due  quantity  of  winter  food. 

Mr.  William  Harden,  thirty-two  years  ago,  sold  wool  at  6s.  6d. 
a  stone ;  it  rose  gradually  for  ten  years  to  10s.  6d.,  and  did  not  get 
up  to  15s.  till  about  four  years  ago  ;  but  the  price  was  very 
fluctuating,  rising  and  falling  suddenly  without  any  evident 
reason;  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  have  not  increased  in  thirty 
years,  but  the  number  of  sheep  is  greater ;  turnips  were  com- 
monly sown  at  that  time.  In  black  cattle,  however,  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement,  being  much  larger  than  formerly. 
Calves  have  risen  in  price  as  much  as  wool,  such  as  now  cost  45s. 
might,  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  had  at  20s.  Mr.  Hardens 
father  bought  a  two-year-old  bullock  for  5s.  of  a  man  now  alive. 
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In  tillage,  bullocks  and  heifers  are  generally  used,  four  in  a 
plough,  and  they  do  not  quite  half  an  acre  a  day.  Three  ploughs 
will  do  an  acre;  they  stir  five  inches  deep.  The  price  6*. 
Paring  and  burning  take  from  twelve  to  forty  men  per  acre, 
according  to  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

Labour  is  done  by  cottars,  who  have  a  cabbin  and  a  garden  of 
one  acre,  if  only  one  man  in  family,  but  if  the  son  is  grown,  two 
acres.  The  cabbin  and  one  acre  is  reckoned  at  20*.,  also  two 
collops,  at  20s.  each,  which  are  generally  cows.  All  this  he 
works  out  at  five  pence  a  day,  all  extra  labour  six  pence  halfpenny 
a  day,  and  eight  pence  in  harvest.  They  all  have  from  one  to 
three  pigs,  and  much  poultry.  Their  food  is  potatoes  for  at 
least  eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  one  month  of  oat,  barley,  or 
bcrc  bread. 


Expences  and  receipt  of  a  cottar  family. 

Cabbin,  and  one  acre  rent   10  0 

Two  cows   200 

One  stone  of  broken  wool   0140 

Weaving  it   0    3  0 

Weaving  their  linen   030 

Hearth  money   020 

Tools   050 

Tythe  of  one  acre   050 

Hire  of  half  an  acre  potatoes   380 

£8    0  0 

Receipt 

Two  pigs  200 

On  an  average  of  years  the  two  cows  will  yield  three  calves  in 

two  years  200 

Poultry  0  15  0 

Hire    .    .     365  days 

52  Sundays 

15  holy  days 

20  bad  weather 

48  sickness  and  their  own  work 
135   

230  at  5d  4  16  0 

9  11  0 

Expences  800 


Remains  for  unspecified  articles  £1110 
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It  is  a  general  remark,  that  industrious  and  attentive 
men  will  earn  <£5  in  the  year.  The  circumstances  of  the 
poor  are  much  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  for 
their  land  and  cabbins  are  not  charged  to  them  by  gentlemen 
higher  than  they  were  30  years  ago,  while  all  they  sell 
bears  double  the  price. 

Potatoes  are  rather  more  cultivated  and  eaten  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  are  managed  better.  The  poor  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  by  no  means  to  be  accused  of  a 
general  spirit  of  thieving.  It  arises  from  holding  them  in 
too  much  contempt,  or  from  the  improper  treatment  of 
their  superiors.  No  White-boys  have  ever  arisen  in  these 
baronies,  nor  any  riots  that  last  longer  than  a  drunken 
bout  at  a  fair :  nothing  that  has  obstructed  the  execution 
of  justice. 

There  is  no  objection  to  cutting  off  the  cottars  from  a 
farm,  and  making  them  tenants  to  the  landlord,  upon  the 
score  of  difficulty  in  letting  a  farm  without  cottars  upon  it, 
provided  they  were  kept  perfectly  distinct  by  a  good  fence. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  out  of  them  a  race  of  little 
farmers  might  be  gradually  formed. 

Land  at  improved  rents  sells  at  20  years'  purchase. 
Kents  are  doubled  in  20  years ;  they  are  not  fallen  since 
1772.  Leases  are  usually  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one 
years. 

The  interest  of  money  has  certainly  risen,  and  the  year's 
purchase  of  land  fallen  in  twenty  years  ;  yet  in  the  same 
period  it  is  undoubted  that  the  kingdom  has  improved 
greatly,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction. 
Buildings  have  very  much  increased  in  all  the  towns,  and 
in  a  stile  far  superior  to  former  periods. 

Tythes  are  very  rarely  taken  in  kind.  Bere  and  wheat 
pay  6s.  an  acre.  Barley  and  oats,  3s.  Potatoes,  6s.  They 
are  generally  let  to  proctors,  who  are  severe  to  the  poor, 
and  very  indulgent  to  gentlemen.  The  rigor,  however,  does 
not  extend  beyond  those  prices. 

The  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  has  occasioned 
the  building  some  mills,  which,  united  with  the  turnip 
husbandry,  and  the  vast  increase  of  whisky,  have  altogether 
much  increased  tillage. 
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Prices  not  in  the  tables. 
Labour  of  a  woman  or  boy  in  harvest,  Ad.  Mowing  grass, 
2s.  Ad.  to  2s.  6d.  Hire  of  a  car,  a  day,  1*.  Zd.  to  1*.  Sd.  Building 
a  cabbin  of  stone  and  slate,  £25.  Walling,  the  mason's  perch,  Am. 
Lime,  per  barrel,  seven-pence  halfpenny;  at  Xenagh,  Is.  Culm, 
per  barrel,  3s.,  one  burns  nine  of  lime,  in  some  places  only  six. 

Quarrying  the  stones  000J 

Breaking  and  burning  003 

Culm  004 

£0    0  7i 

Oak  timber,  50*.  to  £3  a  ton.    Fir,  40*. 

Wild  fowl. — Wild  ducks,  1*.  Gd.  a  couple.  Teal,  9d.  ditto. 
Widgeon,  6d.  ditto.  Rabbits,  Sd.  ditto.  Trout,  5  lb.  for  1*.  Sal- 
mon, 2d.  per  lb.  Fresh-water  fish  in  general,  2\d.  a  lb.  Oysters, 
2s.  per  120. 

The  Shannon  adds  not  a  little  to  the  convenience  and 
agreeableness  of  a  residence  so  near  it  Besides  affording 
these  sorts  of  wild  fowl,  the  quantity  and  size  of  its  fish 
are  amazing.  Pikes  swarm  in  it,  and  rise  in  weight  to 
50  lb.  In  the  little  flat  spaces  on  its  banks  are  small  but 
deep  lochs,  which  are  covered  in  winter  and  in  floods; 
when  the  river  withdraws,  it  leaves  plenty  of  fish  in  them, 
which  are  caught  to  put  into  stews.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a 
small  one  before  his  door  at  Johnstown,  with  a  little  stream 
which  feeds  it ;  a  trowling  rod  here  gets  you  a  bite  in  a 
moment,  of  a  pike  from  20  to  401b.  I  eat  of  one  of  27  lb. 
so  taken ;  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fisherman 
bring  three  trouts,  weighing  141b.,  and  sell  them  for  six- 
pence half penny  a  piece.  A  couple  of  boats  lying  at  anchor, 
with  lines  extended  from  one  to  the  other,  and  hooks  in 
plenty  from  them,  have  been  known  to  catch  an  incredible 
quantity  of  trout.  Colonel  Prittie,  in  one  morning,  caught 
four  stone,  odd  pounds,  thirty-two  trouts :  in  general  they 
rise  from  3  to  9  lb.  Perch  swarm  ;  they  appeared  in  the 
Shannon  for  the  first  time  about  ten  years  ago,  in  such 
plenty  that  the  poor  lived  on  them.  Bream  of  6  lb.  Eels 
very  plentiful.  There  are  many  gillaroos  in  the  river,  one 
of  121b.  weight  was  sent  to  Mr.  Jenkinson.    Upon  the 
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whole,  these  circumstances,  with  the  pleasure  of  shooting 
and  boating  on  the  river,  added  to  the  glorious  view  it  yields, 
and  which  is  enough  at  any  time  to  chear  the  mind,  render 
this  neighbourhood  one  of  the  most  enviable  situations  to 
live  in  that  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  The  face  of  the  country 
gives  every  circumstance  of  beauty.  From  Killodeernan 
hill,  behind  the  new  house  building  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
whole  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  spreading  part  of 
the  Shannon,  called  Loch  Derg,  is  commanded  distinctly 
for  many  miles;  it  is  in  two  grand  divisions  of  great 
variety.  That  to  the  north  is  a  reach  of  five  miles  leading 
to  Portumna.1  The  whole  hither  shore  a  scenery  of  hills, 
checkered  by  inclosures  and  little  woods,  and  retiring  from 
the  eye  into  a  rich  distant  prospect.  The  woods  of  Doras, 
belonging  to  Lord  Clanrickard,  form  a  part  of  the  opposite 
shore,  and  the  river  itself  presents  an  island  of  120  acres. 
Inclining  to  the  left,  a  vale  of  rough  ground,  with  an  old 
castle  in  it,  is  backed  by  a  bold  hill,  which  intercepts  the 
river  there,  and  then  the  great  reach  of  15  miles,  the  bay 
of  SkerifT,2  spreads  to  the  eye,  with  a  magnificence  not  a 
little  added  to  by  the  boundary,  a  sharp  outline  of  the 
county  of  Clare  mountains,  between  which  and  the  Duharrow 
hills,  the  Shannon  finds  its  way.  These  hills  lead  the  eye 
still  more  to  the  left,  till  the  Keeper  meets  it,  presenting  a 
very  beautiful  outline  that  sinks  into  other  ranges  of  hill, 
uniting  with  the  BeviVs  Bit.  The  home  scenery  of  the 
grounds,  woods,  hills,  and  lake  of  Johnstown,  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  practised  agriculture  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
and  not  without  making  some  remarks,  which  must  be  of  use  to 
others. 

He  has  not  for  five  or  six  years  past  been  without  a  small  field 
of  Scotch  cabbages.  The  seed  he  sows  both  in  March  .and  autumn 
for  use  at  different  seasons  ;  the  rows  he  plants  three  feet  asunder, 
and  two  feet  from  cabbage  to  cabbage.  He  has  used  them  for 
fat  sheep  and  fat  cattle,  but  principally  for  weaned  calves :  they 
have  answered  perfectly  well  in  all,  but  remarkably  so  with  the 
calves,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  had  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
singly  from  being  thus  fed.  His  people  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
a  good  acre  of  cabbages  will  go  as  far  as  two  acres  of  turnips, 


1  Co.  Galway. 


2  Scarriff  bay,  Lough  Derg. 
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worth  each  £3.  Two  years  ago  a  violent  frost  stopped  the  use  of 
turnips,  and  he  then  found  the  benefit  of  them  prodigiously 
great.  He  has  always  manured  for  them  with  dung  or  marie, 
the  former  best. 

Rape  Cake 

Mr.  Holmes  has  used  as  a  manure,  with  great  success  :  in  1775, 
he  dressed  two  acres  of  worn  out  meadow,  with  a  ton  and  a  half 
an  acre,  at  £2  2s.  per  ton  ;  and  in  1776,  he  laid  on  seven  ton-,  at 
1  £  per  acre ;  the  first  trial  was  made  too  late,  and  a  dry  season 
coming,  the  effect  was  not  great.  The  last  year  it  was  laid  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  when  the  effect  was  remarkably  great :  it  threw  up 
a  most  luxuriant  crop  of  the  finest  herbage,  insomuch  that  he  is 
convinced  nothing  can  answer  better,  and  is  determined  to  extend 
the  practice  considerably.  He  has  tried  it  on  low,  wet,  and  on 
upland,  and  the  effect  infinitely  greater  on  the  latter.  In  the 
same  field,  Mr.  Holmes  fed  150  sheep  some  months,  on  the  pro- 
duce of  seven  acres  of  turnips,  going  over  nine  acres  of  grass ;  the 
benefit  to  the  latter  did  not  near  equal  that  of  the  rape,  except 
in  the  destruction  of  moss,  which  was  destroyed  by  both  methods. 

Clover. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  used  this  grass  these  six  years  ;  he  began  with 
six  acres,  and  has  extended  it  as  far  as  seventeen  acres  last  year  : 
he  sows  24  lb.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  crops  as  good  as  he  has  seen 
in  England  ;  has  mown  it  twice,  but  now  feeds  the  second  growth. 
He  has  tried  it  on  dry  lime-stone  hills,  which  are  slow  in  coming 
to  grass,  but  answer  well  in  clover.  For  his  sheep  he  finds  it  of 
great  use.  Ewes  lamb  here  about  the  17th  of  March,  and  when 
turnips  are  done,  want  the  clover  very  much  :  also  in  keeping 
fat  sheep  for  a  late  market.    Course  of  crops, 

1.  Turnips  on  old  turf,  two  ploughings  and  a  slight  burning. 
2.  Turnips.  3.  Barley,  yielding  18  barrels.  4.  Clover.  5.  Clover. 
6.  Wheat,  yielding  8  barrels.    7.  Oats,  ditto  15.  Also, 

1.  Manure  a  stubble  for  cabbages.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Barley, 
20  barrels.    4.  Clover.    5.  Clover.    6.  Wheat.    7.  Oats. 

October  3d,  taking  my  leave  of  Johnstown  and  its  agree- 
able and  hospitable  family,  I  took  the  road  towards  Derry,1 
the  seat  of  Michael  Head,  Esq.,1  through  a  country  much  of 

1  Derry  Castle,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lough  Derg,  co.  Tipperarv. 
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it  bordering  on  the  Shannon,  and  commanding  many  fine 
views  of  that  river  ;  but  its  nakedness,  except  at  particular 
places,  takes  off  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Near  to  Derry  there  are  some  finer  views.  From  one  hill, 
the  road  commands  the  bay  of  Skeriff,  Loch  Derg,  back  to 
Johnstown ;  and  the  river  turning  under  the  hills  of  Achnis, 
a  promontory  of  wood,  which  separates  them,  is  fully  seen : 
there  are  also  many  hedges,  so  well  grown  with  scattered 
trees  on  the  higher  side  as  to  have  a  pleasing  effect.  I 
found  Mr.  Head,  on  my  arrival,  just  going  to  dine  with  a 
neighbour,  Mr.  Parker,  whose  father  had  worked  a  very 
fine  mountain  improvement,  and  who  would  probably  be 
there :  this  was  a  sufficient  inducement,  had  there  been  no 
other,  for  me  to  accompany  him.  I  found  Mr.  Parker's 
house  so  near  the  river,  as  sometimes  to  be  washed  by  it. 

The  improvement  I  had  heard  of  is  a  hill  of  about  40  acres, 
which  was  covered  with  ling,  furze,  &c,  and  not  worth  6d.  an  acre 
thirty-two  years  ago  when  the  work  was  begun.  He  grubbed, 
ploughed  it,  and  sowed  oats,  and  marled  the  stubble  from  the 
Shannon ;  the  marie,  from  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  being  carried 
on  the  backs  of  oxen.  Upon  this  he  took  a  crop  of  wheat,  and 
another  of  oats,  both  exceedingly  fine,  and  with  the  latter  sowed 
the  seeds  for  the  grass,  which  still  remains,  and  has  been  improv- 
ing ever  since  ;  it  is  now  worth  30s.  an  acre,  and  a  very  pleasing 
object  to  the  eye,  especially  since  Mr.  Parker,  junior,  has  added 
to  the  fineness  of  the  verdure  and  herbage  by  feeding  it  with 
many  sheep. 

In  the  same  conversation  I  also  learned  a  few  particulars  of  a 
bog  of  twelve  acres,  part  of  one  of  150,  improved  by  Mr.  Minchin, 
near  Nenagh.1  The  first  operation  was  to  cut  main  drains  six  feet 
deep,  and  cross  ones  of  18  inches  or  two  feet,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  a  little  firm,  covered  it  with  lime-stone  gravel  three  inches 
thick,  before  the  bog  would  bear  a  car ;  but  did  it  by  beginning 
at  the  edge,  and  advancing  on  the  part  gravelled.  Part  was 
tilled,  and  part  left  for  grass  without  ploughing:  the  meadow 
thus  formed  has  been  exceedingly  fine.  One  uncommon  circum- 
stance was,  his  having  paved  the  bottom  of  the  drains  with  gravel, 
in  order  to  prevent  cattle  from  being  bogged  in  them.  The 
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expence  of  the  whole  improvement  £8  an  acre.  The  profit 
immense. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Head's  attention  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  the  barony  of  Owna  and  Arra.1  The 
soil  is  a  light  gravelly  loam,  on  a  slaty  rock,  which  is  almost  general 
through  the  whole.  The  rent  on  an  average  15*.  for  profitable 
land,  and  Is.  for  mountain;  and  as  there  is  about  half  and  half, 
the  whole  will  be  Ss.  The  rise  of  rent,  in  twenty  years,  is  about 
double.  Estates  are  generally  large,  scarce  any  so  low  as  £500 
or  £600  a  year.  Farms  are  all  small,  none  above  300  or  400 
acres  :  many  are  taken  in  partnership,  three,  four,  or  five  families 
to  100  acres.  They  divide  the  land  among  themselves,  each  man 
taking  according  to  his  capital.  The  terms  rundale  and  change- 
dale  unknown,  as  is  the  latter  practice.  There  are  no  farms 
without  buildings  upon  them.  Laying  out  money  in  building 
better  houses  would  pay  no  interest  at  all,  as  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  mud  cabbins.  Courses  of  crops  on  reclaimed 
mountain, 

1.  Marie  for  oats.  2.  Bere.  3.  Bere.  4.  Wheat.  5.  Oats,  or 
English  barley.  6.  Oats.  7.  Oats.  8.  Oats.  9.  Oats.  10.  Oats. 
The  number  of  these  crops  of  oats  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
marie  laid  on ;  but  the  rule  is  to  take  as  long  as  the  land  will 
yield,  and  then  leave  it  to  recover  itself  by  weeds.  Another 
course  : 

1.  Potatoes  in  drills  on  an  exhausted  stubble.  2.  Bere. 
3.  Oats.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats.  6.  Oats,  and  so  on  till  none  will 
be  got. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  is  very  little  ;  for  that  little  thev 
barrel  an  acre,  and  get  8  barrels;  medium  price,  10^.  to  \Zd.  a 
stone.  Of  bere  they  sow  a  barrel,  and  get  15.  Of  oats  sow  two 
barrels,  the  produce  8  to  15,  according  to  being  early  or  late  in 
the  course.  Price  of  bere  six-pence  to  seven-pence  halfpenny. 
Oats,  four-pence  to  six-pence  per  stone.  No  pease,  beans,  clover, 
or  turnips  ;  but  they  have  little  patches  of  llax  for  their  own 
consumption.  Potatoes  they  very  generally  cultivate  in  drills  ; 
they  plough  the  stubble  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  open  trenches 
with  the  plough  three  feet  asunder  ;  in  which  thev  put  seme 
dung,  lay  the  sets  on  it,  and  cover  them  with  the  plough  if  they 
have  horses,  or  if  not  with  shovels.     They  keep  them  clean  bf 
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constant  earthing  up  with  ploughs  or  shovels.  They  dig  them 
out,  the  produce  thirty-five  barrels  per  acre.  They  find  that 
nothing  is  so  good  and  clean  a  fallow  for  corn.  Some  poor  people 
hire  grass  land  for  them  in  the  lazy  bed  way,  paying  £3  to 
£5  10s.  per  acre. 

The  only  manure  used  besides  dung  is  the  shelly  marie,  dredged 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Shannon.  Mr.  Head's  grandfather 
was  the  first  who  introduced  that  method  of  getting  at  it  by  bring- 
ing men  from  Dublin  used  to  raising  ballast.  It  proved  so 
profitable,  that  the  use  has  much  increased  since.  It  lies  ir- 
regularly in  banks,  from  100  to  200  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
under  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  summer,  which  is  the  only  time 
they  can  get  it.  The  price  of  raising  it  is  from  Is.  to  2s.,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  besides  finding  boat,  ropes,  and  all  tackle ; 
a  boat  contains  60  bushels,  and  requires  5  men.  They  land  it  on 
a  quay,  from  whence  it  is  taken  in  sledge  carts  to  some  distance 
for  drying,  nor  is  it  dry  enough  for  carting  away  till  the  year 
following.  Some  think  it  worth  carrying  one  mile,  and  even  two. 
The  common  people  do  not  lay  on  more  than  four  or  five  boat 
loads  to  an  acre,  but  Mr.  Head  always  ten,  and  the  whole 
expence  he  calculates  at  40s.  Much  bad  land  has  been  re- 
claimed by  it,  and  to  great  profit.  All  their  dung  is  used  for 
potatoes. 

The  tillage  of  the  common  people  is  done  with  horses,  four  in 
a  plough,  which  do  half  an  acre  a  day :  gentlemen  use  four  oxen. 
The  price  Ss.  an  acre.    No  paring  and  burning. 

They  shut  up  their  meadows  for  hay  in  March  or  April,  and 
rarely  begin  to  mow  till  September.  I  should  remark  that  I  saw 
the  hay  making  or  marring  all  the  way  (October  3rd)  from 
Johnstown  hither,  with  many  fields  covered  with  water,  and  the 
cocks  forming  little  islands  in  them.  They  are  generally  two 
months  making  it ;  the  crop  one  to  one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  cattle  in  this  barony,  there  not 
being  above  four  or  five  graziers  ;  but  gentlemen,  in  their  domains, 
have  all  the  different  systems.  The  common  farmers  keep  a  few 
of  most  sorts  of  cattle,  except  fat  ones.  No  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
but  every  farmer  a  few  breeding  ewes.  The  fleeces  four  to  a 
stone.  They  sell  either  lambs,  hoggits,  or  two-  or  three-year-olds ; 
the  price  of  a  two-year-old  ewe,  10s. ;  they  have  no  winter  food  but 
grass,  even  the  gentlemen  have  their  fat  mutton  all  winter  from 
the  low  grass  lands  on  the  Shannon,  without  either  hay  or  turnips. 
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The  marled  land  has  a  remarkable  spring  of  grass  in  the  winter ; 
the  rot  is  very  little  known.  All  keep  pigs,  which  are  much 
increased  of  late  ;  their  pork  32s.  a  cwt.  last  year  at  Limerick  ; 
Mr.  Head  has  known  it  so  low  as  14s.  No  proportion  between 
cows  and  pigs. 

In  hiring  and  stocking  farms,  many  will  take  them  in  partner- 
ship with  no  other  capital  than  a  little  stock  of  cattle.  Difficult 
to  fix  the  number  of  years  purchase  at  which  land  sells.  None 
has  been  sold  in  this  barony  in  Mr.  Head's  memory.  Leases  to 
Protestants  three  lives. 

The  common  mode  of  labour  is  that  of  cottars,  they  have  a 
cabbin  and  an  acre  for  30s.,  and  30s.  the  grass  of  a  cow,  reckoning 
with  them  at  five-pence  a  day  the  year  round ;  other  labour 
vibrates  from  four-pence  to  six-pence.  A  cottar  with  a  middling 
family  will  have  two  cows  ;  there  is  not  one  without  a  cow.  All 
of  them  keep  as  many  pigs  as  they  can  rear,  and  some  poultry. 
Their  circumstances  are  rather  better  than  20  years  ago. 


A  cottar  s  expences. 


Rent  of  a  cabbin  and  an  acre   1100 

Two  cows   300 

Hay  for  ditto,  one  ton   1150 

Tythe   040 

Hearth  money   020 

One  stone  of  wool  a  year  for  the  man,  one  for  the  woman,  and 

two  stones  for  three  children  ;  this  is  what  they  ought  to 

have,  but  the  fact  does  not  exceed  two  stone,  one  at  17s. 

and  one  at  8s.   ,    .    .   150 

Tools   050 

Turf,  whether  bought  or  in  their  own  labour   10  0 

Flax  seed,  five  or  six  pottles,  at  Sd   0    3  6 

Breaking  and  scutching,  eight  stone,  at  10a?   0    6  8 

Heckling,  ditto,  at  lOd   0    6  8 

Weaving  336  bandies,  at  Is.  Id.  a  score   0  16  6 

N.B. — After  heckling  56  lb.  flax,  the  rest  is  tow,  which  they 

spin  for  bags,  &c. 
Two  pair  of  brogues,  9s.  9c?.,  and  4  pair  soles,  Is.  lOd.  each, 

7s.  4d   0  17  1 

A  pair  of  woman's  shoes,  3s.  36?.,  and  a  pair  of  soles,  Is.  5d.  .  0    4  8 

A  boy  of  fourteen,  two  pair,  at  2s.  2d.,  soles,  Is.  la'.    ...  0    3  3 

A  hat,  2s.  8d.,  the  boy  one,  Is.  6d   0    4  2 


£12    3  6 
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His  receipt. 

Deduct  from   .    .     365  days 
Sundays  .    .  52 
Holyday  .    .  1 
Bad  weather  10 
Own  work    .  48 

  Ill 


Remain  at  5d.  254    5510 

The  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  three-pence  halfpenny  a  day  .  3  14  1 

Two  pigs,  one  eat,  the  other  sold  for   0  15  0 

Two  calves,  one  20s.  one  10s   1  10  0 


£11    4  11 


N.B. — Chickens  and  ducks  pay  for  salt,  soap,  and  candles,  and  they 
eat  the  geese. 

When  my  informant,  who  was  a  poor  man,  had  finished,  I 
demanded  how  the  20s.  deficiency,  with  whisky,  and  the  priest, 
were  to  be  paid ;  the  answer  was,  that  he  must  not  eat  his  geese 
and  pig,  or  else  not  dress  so  well,  which  probably  is  the  case. 
Their  acre  of  garden  feeds  them  the  year  through ;  nine  months 
on  potatoes,  and  the  other  three  on  oaten  bread,  from  their  own 
oats.  The  consumption  of  potatoes  not  increased  in  twenty  years. 
A  family  of  five  persons  will  eat  and  waste  forty-two  stone  of 
potatoes  in  a  week.  They  are  not  addicted  in  any  remarkable 
degree  to  thieving.  The  cottars  of  a  farm  might  easily  be  taken 
from  it,  and  yet  the  farm  let  without  difficulty,  for  the  tenant 
would  soon  have  others ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether  they  could 
easily  be  made  farmers  of. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

More  about  dancing. — A  hurling-match  for  a  wife. — Mr.  Head's 
improvements. — Cullen. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  at  Castle  Lloyd. — The 
Galty  mountains. — Mitchelstown. — Pigs  and  children. — Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  the  middlemen. — The  author  becomes  his  land-steward. — 
How  building  promotes  civilization. — Stalactite  cave  at  Skeheenrinky. 
— Beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Galty  mountains.  — Another  route  from 
Mitchelstown  to  Dublin. 

DANCING-  is  very  general  among  the  poor  people, 
almost  universal  in  every  cabbin.  Dancing-masters 
of  their  own  rank  travel  through  the  country  from  cabbin 
to  cabbin,  with  a  piper  or  blind  fiddler ;  and  the  pay  is  six 
pence  a  quarter.  It  is  an  absolute  system  of  education. 
Weddings  are  always  celebrated  with  much  dancing ;  and 
a  Sunday  rarely  passes  without  a  dance ;  there  are  very  few 
among  them  who  will  not,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  gladly 
walk  seven  miles  to  have  a  dance.  John  is  not  so  lively ; 
but  then  a  hard  day's  work  with  him  is  certainly  a  different 
affair  from  what  it  is  with  Paddy.  Other  branches  of 
education  are  likewise  much  attended  to,  every  child  of  the 
poorest  family  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  custom  here,  for  a  number  of 
country  neighbours  among  the  poor  people,  to  fix  upon 
some  young  woman  that  ought,  as  they  think,  to  be 
married ;  they  also  agree  upon  a  young  fellow  as  a  proper 
husband  for  her ;  this  determined,  they  send  to  the  fair 
one's  cabbin  to  inform  her,  that  on  the  Sunday  following 
she  is  to  be  horsed,  that  is,  carried  on  men's  backs.  She 
must  then  provide  whisky  and  cyder  for  a  treat,  as  all  will 
pay  her  a  visit  after  mass  for  a  hurling  match.  As  soon 
as  she  is  horsed,  the  hurling  begins,  in  which  the  young 
fellow  appointed  for  her  husband  has  the  eyes  of  all  the 
company  fixed  on  him ;  if  he  comes  off  conqueror,  he  is 
certainly  married  to  the  girl,  but  if  another  is  victorious, 
he  as  certainly  loses  her ;  for  she  is  the  prize  of  the  victor. 
These  trials  are  not  always  finished  in  one  Sunday,  they 
take  sometimes  two  or  three  ;  and  the  common  expression 
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when  they  are  over  is,  such  a  girl  was  goaVd.  Sometimes 
one  barony  hurls  against  another,  but  a  marriageable  girl 
is  always  the  prize.  Hurling  is  a  sort  of  cricket,  but 
instead  of  throwing  the  ball  in  order  to  knock  down  a 
wicket,  the  aim  is  to  pass  it  through  a  bent  stick,  the  ends 
stuck  in  the  ground.  In  these  matches  they  perform  such 
feats  of  activity,  as  ought  to  evidence  the  food  they  live  on 
to  be  far  from  deficient  in  nourishment. 

Tythes. — Potatoes,  5s.  Wheat,  barley,  bere,  5s.  Oats,  2s.  6d. 
Meadow,  2s.  They  are  in  the  management  of  proctors,  but  the 
greatest  hardship  attending  them,  is  the  poor  man  paying  for  his 
garden,  while  the  rich  grazier  pays  nothing,  owing  to  the  famous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is  only  one  flour  mill  in  the  barony,  and  the  increase  of 
tillage  is  very  trifling  ;  but  the  whisky  stills  at  Killaloe 1  trebled 
in  five  or  six  years. 


Wild  ducks,  Is.  a  couple.  Teal,  6d.  Plover,  2d.  Salmon, 
three  half-pence  to  3d.  per  lb.  Large  Pike,  2s.  6d.  each.  Trout, 
of  twelve  inches  long,  Id.  each.  Eels,  Is.  a  dozen.  Eggs,  ten 
a  penny  in  summer,  three  in  winter.  Women's  labour  in  harvest, 
3d.,  in  winter,  2d.  Maid's  wages,  £1  10s.  A  lad's,  £1  8s. 
Mowing,  per  acre,  2s.  4d.  Women  earn  by  spinning,  3d.  Hire 
of  a  car,  with  man  and  horse,  Is.  6d.  Threshing  wheat,  per 
barrel,  6d.    Bere,  4d.     Oats,  two-pence  half-penny.    Barley,  3d. 


Prices  not  in  the  tables. 


Building. 


A  mud  cabbin,  £4. 

Ditto  of  stone  and  slate,  £20. 

A  dry  wall,  five  feet  high,  building 

Labour  coping  

Dashing  ........ 

Lime,  two  barrels  


0  1  3 

0  0  6 

0  0  2 

0  1  4 

0  0  2 


Sand 


0    3  5 
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Besides  carting  the  stones,  the  mason's  perch  of  house  walling,  Is.  6d. 

All  materials  laid  at  the  spot. 

Oak  bark,  £8  to  £9  a  ton. 

Cars  are  made  by  hatchet  men,  at  6d.  a  day. 

Timber  and  labour  of  one  0100 

Iron  0  10  0 


£10  0 


In  the  hills  above  Derry  are  some  very  fine  slate  quarries,  that 
employ  60  men.  The  quarrymen  are  paid  3s.  a  thousand  for  the 
slates,  and  the  labourers  5d.  a  day.  They  are  very  fine,  and  sent 
by  the  Shannon  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  price  at  the 
quarry  6s.  a  thousand,  and  at  the  shore  6s.  Sd.  400,000  slates 
are  raised  to  pay  the  rent  only,  from  which  some  estimate  may  be 
made  of  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Head  has  made  some  considerable  improvements  of  waste 
or  rough  land  by  means  of  marie.  His  first  was  a  field  of  14  acres 
ten  years  ago ;  the  soil  light,  as  before  described  of  the  country 
in  general ;  the  spontaneous  growth,  furze  and  ferns,  worth  5s.  an 
acre.  He  cleared  it  from  stones,  which  were  used  for  building  ; 
the  expence  small,  marled  it,  and  sowed  five  crops  of  corn,  and 
with  the  last  of  them  hay  seeds  :  it  became  a  meadow  in  two  years, 
and  is  now  worth  30s.  an  acre.  The  next  was  a  field  of  eight 
acres,  the  same  soil ;  he  broke  it  up  for  potatoes,  then  took  one 
crop  of  corn,  marled  it  on  the  stubble,  and  sowed  five  crops  of 
corn,  laying  down  with  the  fifth.  Worth  8s.  an  acre  before,  now 
30s.  Five  acres  and  a  half  were  also  done,  marled  on  the  surface, 
the  effect  little ;  it  was  therefore  ploughed  up  in  four  or  five 
years  ;  yielded  two  crops  of  good  turnips,  two  of  English  barley, 
and  then  laid  down.    It  is  now  worth  30s.  an  acre. 

The  next  attempt  was  upon  16  acres,  not  worth  2s.  6d.  an  acre, 
over-run  with  furze,  fern,  and  heath,  with  so  many  stones  that 
clearing  them  away  cost  10s.  an  acre.  Ploughed  and  burnt  it, 
and  took  two  crops  of  turnips,  then  two  of  oats.  Left  it  to  itself 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  then  marled  it,  since  it  has  yielded  four 
crops  of  corn,  and  is  now  worth  £1  2s.  9d.  an  acre. 

The  last  improvement  is  a  field  of  11  acres,  which  has  been 
lately  marled. 

Mr.  Head  has  400  sheep,  and  they  consist  of  100  breeding 
ewes — 100  lambs — 84  hoggits — 70  three-year-old  wethers  and 
culled  ewes,  fat — 46  two-year-old  wethers.    He  sells  annually 
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Fifty  fat  wethers                                      57  0  0 

Fifty  culled  ewes,  at  18s                            45  0  0 

Four  hundred  fleeces,  133  stone,  at  18s. .    119  14  0 

£221  14  0 


Mr.  Head  has  a  practice  in  his  fences  which  deserves 
universal  imitation :  it  is  planting  trees  for  gate-posts. 
Stone  piers  are  expensive,  and  always  tumbling  down ; 
trees  are  beautiful,  and  never  want  repairing.  Within  15 
years  this  gentleman  has  improved  Derry  so  much,  that 
those  who  had  only  seen  it  before,  would  find  it  almost  a 
new  creation.  He  has  built  a  handsome  stone  house,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  Shannon,  and  backed  by 
some  fine  woods,  which  unite  with  many  old  hedges  well 
planted  to  form  a  woodland  scene,  beautiful  in  the  contrast 
to  the  bright  expanse  of  the  noble  river  below  :  the  declivity, 
on  which  these  woods  are,  finishes  in  a  mountain,  which 
rises  above  the  whole.  The  Shannon  gives  a  bend  around 
the  adjoining  lands,  so  as  to  be  seen  from  the  house  both 
to  the  west  and  north,  the  lawn  falling  gradually  to  a 
margin  of  wood  on  the  shore,  which  varies  the  outline. 
The  river  is  two  miles  broad,  and  on  the  opposite  shore 
cultivated  inclosures  rise  in  some  places  almost  to  the 
mountain  top,  which  is  very  bold. 

It  is  a  very  singular  demesne  ;  a  stripe  of  very  beautiful 
ground,  reaching  two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  forms  his  fence  on  one  side,  with  a  wall  on  the  other. 
There  is  so  much  wood  as  to  render  it  very  pleasing,  adding 
to  every  day  by  planting  all  the  fences  made  or  repaired. 
From  several  little  hills,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  it, 
extensive  views  of  the  river  are  commanded  quite  to  Por- 
tumna ;  but  these  are  much  eclipsed  by  that  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  above  the  slate  quarry.  From  thence  you  sea 
the  river  for  at  least  40  miles,  from  Portumna  to  20  miles 
beyond  Limerick.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  basin, 
two  miles  over,  into  which  three  great  rivers  lead,  being 
the  north  and  south  course  and  the  bay  of  Skeriff.  The 
reaches  of  it  one  beyond  another  to  Portumna  are  fine.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  Mr.  Head's  demesne  extends  in  a 
shore  of  rich  woodland. 

October  7th,  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Head,  after  passing 
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four  days  very  agreeably.  Through  Killaloe,  over  the 
Shannon,  a  very  long  bridge  of  many  arches ; 1  went  out  of 
the  road  to  see  a  fall  of  that  river2  at  Castle  Connel,  where 
there  is  such  an  accompanyment  of  wood  as  to  form  a  very 
pleasing  scenery ;  the  river  takes  a  very  rapid  rocky  course, 
around  a  projecting  rock,  on  which  a  gentleman  has  built 
a  summer-house,  and  formed  a  terrace:  it  is  a  striking 
spot.  To  Limerick.  Laid  at  Bennis's,  the  first  inn  we  had 
slept  in  from  Dublin.  God  preserve  us  this  journey  from 
another ! 

The  8th,  leaving  that  place,  I  took  the  road  through 
Palace 3  to  Cullen.4  The  first  six  or  seven  miles  from  Lime- 
rick has  a  great  deal  of  corn,  which  shews  that  tillage  is 
gaining  even  upon  bullocks  themselves.  I  observed  with 
much  pleasure,  that  all  the  cottars  had  their  little  gardens 
surrounded  with  banks  well  planted  with  osiers.  To  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Lloyd's,  at  Castle  Lloyd,5  near  Cullen,  a  gentleman 
who  I  found  as  able  and  willing  as  he  had  been  represented, 
to  give  me  the  intelligence  that  I  wished  relative  to  the 
grazing  grounds  around  him. 

The  following  particulars,  which  I  owe  to  him,  concern  more 
immediately  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam  in  Tipperary ;  the  same 
in  Limerick,  Small  County,  and  the  part  of  Coonagh  next  Clan- 
william. In  these  parts  the  soil  and  management  are  much  the 
same  :  that  of  Oonabeg  nearly,  but  not  quite  equal. 

The  soil  is  a  loam  of  a  yellowish  brown,  friable,  but  putrid  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  grit  stones  upon  a  lime-stone  rock, 
at  the  depth  of  two,  three,  and  four  feet ;  much  of  it  is  very  dry, 
but  the  richest  has  what  is  here  called  a  tender  moist  skin,  which 
yields  so  much  to  the  tread  of  beasts  that  it  breaks  under  them  : 
the  richer  and  the  more  improved  it  is,  the  more  so.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  assert  that  it  would  not  do  for  tillage,  for  there  is  none 
better  for  the  purpose,  if  properly  managed. 

The  average  rent  of  the  rich  parts  of  this  tract  is  30.$.  an  acre. 
In  Coonagh  there  are  19.313  acres,  half  of  it  not  worth  5s.  an 

1  0*Briensbridge. 

3  The  w  Leap  of  Doonars,"  below  Castle  Connelly,  co.  Limerick. 

3  Pallas,  oo.  Limerick. 

4  Cullen,  six  miles  north-west  of  Tipperary. 

5  Castle  Lloyd,  co.  Limerick,  two  miles  north  of  Cullen. 
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acre,  being  mountainous.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  rents  of 
the  rich  lands  have  risen  about  a  fourth,  and  two-thirds  since  the 
year  1748. 

Average  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  12s.  6c?.  Ditto  of 
Limerick,  10s.  6d.     Ditto  of  Corke,  5s. 

Estates  are  generally  very  large,  but  some  so  low  as  £300  a 
year.  Farms  rise  from  small  ones  in  partnership  to  5  or  6,000 
acres.  The  Tillage  Acts  have  had  the  effect  of  lessening  them 
evidently.  The  great  system  of  this  district  is  that  of  grazing. 
Bullocks  are  bought  in  at  the  fail's  of  Ballinasloe,  Newport,  Ban- 
nagher,  Toomavarra,  &c,  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  the  prices  from  £o  to  £8,  average  £6.  Twenty 
years  ago  beasts  were  bought  at  40s.  which  now  could  not  be  got 
under  £4.  The  prices  having  doubled,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
for  the  improved  size  of  beasts.  As  soon  as  bought,  they  are 
turned  into  the  coarsest  ground  of  the  farm;  the  fatting  stock 
being  put  into  the  after-grass,  the  lean  ones  are  turned  after 
them  ;  if  the  farmer  has  a  tract  of  mountain,  they  will  be  turned 
into  that  at  first.  They  are  put  to  hay  after  Christmas,  and  kept 
at  it  till  May.  An  acre  of  hay  for  three  bullocks  is  reckoned  a 
good  allowance,  the  quantity  will  be  from  three  to  four  tons.  It 
is  given  scattered  upon  the  ground  in  dry  fields,  till  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  are  collected 
into  a  small  space,  in  order  for  the  grass  elsewhere  to  grow. 
About  the  10th  of  May  they  are  put  to  grass  for  the  summer  ;  and 
in  this,  the  method  is  to  turn  into  every  field  the  stock  which  they 
imagine  will  be  maintained  by  it,  and  leave  the  whole  there  till 
fat.  The  Corke  butchers  come  in  July  and  August  to  make 
their  bargains,  and  begin  to  draw  in  September,  and  continue  to 
take  them  till  December.  Some  graziers  keep  them  with  hay  till 
the  market  rises,  but  it  is  not  a  common  practice.  It  is  thought 
that  they  begin  to  lose  flesh  about  the  20th  of  November,  and  that 
after  the  first  nothing  is  gained.  Average  selling  price  £9  10s. 
It  vibrates  from  £8  to  £11  10s. 

Annexed  to  this  bullock  system  is  that  of  buying  in  bull  calves, 
six  months  old,  in  September  and  October,  from  20s.  to  AOs.  each, 
some  to  £3 ;  these  are  fed  in  well  sheltered  prights  with  grass  and 
hay,  and  sold  in  May  and  June  with  20s.  profit  upon  an  average. 
One  acre  of  hay  will  yield  enough  for  nine  calves  ;  the  proportion 
is,  to  buy  a  calf  to  every  acre. 

Upon  other  parts  of  the  farm,  where  calves  are  not  fed  in  this 
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manner,  sheep  are  substituted.  Much  land  is  hired  here  by  Tip- 
perary  farmers,  who  bring  their  sheep  to  it ;  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  Limerick  farmers  have  both  coarse  and  rich  land, 
which  enables  them  to  go  into  sheep.  They  keep  stocks  of 
breeding  ewes.  If  a  man  has  100  ewes,  he  will  have  100  lambs, 
100  yearlings,  100  two-year-olds,  100  three -year- olds,  selling 
every  year  50  three-year-old  fat  wethers,  and  50  culled  ewes,  viz. : 


50  wethers,  at  25s  62  10  0 

50  culled  ewes,  fat,  235  57  10  0 

400  fleeces,  133  stone  of  wool,  at  15s  99  15  0 


500  Total  flock.  £219  15  0 


If  a  man  has  only  rich  land  in  those  baronies,  without  any  in 
Tipperary,  then  he  keeps  only  bullocks  regularly ;  but  he  buys 
in  some  hoggit  sheep,  which  he  keeps  a  year,  and  sells  fat.  The 
Tipperary  system  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  profitable,  for  they 
have  given  more  for  the  Limerick  lands  than  the  Limerick  people 
themselves.  Besides  these  methods,  there  is  another,  which  is 
buying  in  cows  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  at  £3  to  £6  each, 
and  selling  them  fat  with  40.s.  profit.  This  is  very  profitable,  but 
subject  to  difficulties,  for  they  are  troublesome  to  pick  up,  and 
much  subject  to  distempers. 

Calculation  of  the  profit  of  grazing  bullocks. 


One  bullock  bought  in  at  6  0  0 

Rent  of  one  acre  and  one-third  2  0  0 

County  cess,  at  9d  010 

Mowing,  making,  carting,  and  stacking  hay     .    .      0  3  0 

Herdsman,  at  £12  a  year  0  20 

Losses  on  stock,  \  per  cent                                       0  0  6 

8  6  6 

Interest  of  £8  at  6  per  cent                                     0  9  7 

£8  16  1 


Produce. 

Sale  of  a  bullock  900 

Value  of  the  after-grass  of  one-third  of  an  acre     .      0    3  4 


9    3  4 

Expences  8161 

Profit  on  one  acre  and  one-third  0    7  3 


Which  is  per  acre  £0    5  6 
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This  profit  is,  I  think,  very  low,  so  low  that  nothing  but  the  ease 
with  which  grazing  bullocks  is  carried  on,  could  induce  a  man  to 
be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  size  to  which  oxen  now  come  upon  this  rich  land  is  5£  cwt., 
twenty^years  ago  it  was  4|  cwt. ;  the  additional  f  cwt.  is  owing 
not  to  any  improvement  in  the  land,  or  management,  but  of  the 
breed. 

Particulars  of  a  grazing  farm  at  Cullen. 

120  acres  in  all.  110  bullocks.  40  lambs.  4  cows.  7  acres 
of  meadow.  1^  acre,  herdsman's  garden.  2  acres  of  orchard. 
£246  rent,  or  41s.  per  acre. 

The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  this  neighbourhood  has  decreased, 
owing  to  the  division  into  smaller  farms.  The  winter  food  for 
them  in  the  rich  tracts  is  grass,  except  in  snows,  when  they  turn 
them  to  their  hay  stacks ;  they  are  very  little  troubled  with  the 
rot.    The  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  5s.  a  stone  in  30  years. 

There  are  but  few  dairies ;  the  little  farmers  have  the  chief. 
The  breed  of  the  cows  is  generally  half  English,  half  Irish.  They 
are  kept  on  the  poorest  grounds,  1^  acre,  or  if,  keeps  a  cow  the 
year  round ;  the  usual  produce  is  1  cwt.  of  butter,  and  205.  horn 
money,  or  £3  in  all ;  the  winter  food  hay,  ^  of  an  acre  to  each. 
The  calf  is  always  reared  ;  valued  when  it  drops  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s. ; 
the  medium  price  of  a  cow,  £5.  There  have  been  many  English 
bulls  introduced  for  improving  the  cattle  of  the  country,  at  a  con- 
siderable expence,  and  great  exertions  in  the  breed  of  sheep ; 
some  persons,  Mr.  Dexter  chiefly,  have  brought  English  rams, 
which  they  let  out  at  seventeen  guineas  a  season,  and  also  at 
10s.  6d.  a  ewe,  which  indicates  a  spirited  attention. 

Hogs  all  the  way  from  Limerick  are  of  a  very  good  breed,  far 
superior  to  the  common  Irish,  and  the  number  greatly  increased. 

Respecting  tillage,  the  chief  is  done  by  little  farmers,  for  the 
graziers  apply  themselves  solely  to  cattle.  It  is  entirely  con- 
nected with  breaking  up  grass  for  potatoes — the  quantity  small. 

1.  Grass  potatoes.  2.  Potatoes.  3.  Bere.  4.  Oats.  5.  Oats, 
and  then  leave  it  for  grass  without  sowing  any  seeds.  With 
gentlemen  it  is, 

1.  Potatoes.  2.  Ditto.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Oats,  or  English 
barley.  5.  Oats,  left  smooth  to  grass  itself. — Shame  to  them  for 
being  as  bad  farmers  as  the  paddies ! 

The  grass  is  let  for  the  potatoe  crop  to  the  poor  people,  who 
pay  from  £5  to  six  guineas  an  acre  for  it ;  no  manure  used  ;  nine 
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barrels  of  seed  at  20  stone,  plant  an  acre ;  the  usual  season  April, 
and  the  beginning  of  May.  In  planting,  they  dig  the  whole 
ground,  except  the  two  first  sods,  and  when  they  have  got  seven 
or  eight  feet,  form  trenches  in  the  common  manner ;  they  weed 
them  carefully;  the  produce  about  120  barrels  per  acre;  price 
2s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  barrel ;  they  pay  as  much  rent  for  the  second  crop 
as  the  first,  and  it  is  as  good,  though  they  don't  plant  it,  trusting 
to  the  little  potatoes  left  in  the  ground,  and  which  they  spread  in 
digging ;  but  this  is  a  most  slovenly  practice ;  if  they  were  to 
plant  the  second  crop  it  would  be  better  than  the  first,  provided 
it  is  as  good  without  it. 


Expences  of  an  acre. 

Rent  600 

Nine  barrels  of  seed,  at  35   17  0 

Planting,  and  digging,  16  men,  at  8d,     ...     0  10  8 

Planting,  12  children,  at  4d  0    4  0 

Trenching,  12  men  080 

Cutting  sets,  eight  women,  at  id  0    2  8 

Second  trenching,  six  men  0    4  0 

 1    9  4 

Digging  out,  twenty-six  men,  at  Sd  0  17  4 

Picking,  twelve  women  040 

Carrying  home,  two  horses  030 

Tythe  0  11  0 


£10  11  8 


Produce. 

One  hundred  and  twenty,  at  3s  18    0  0 

Expences  10118 


Profit  £7    8  4 


Prime  cost,  Is.  2hd.  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  plough  the  potatoe  land  for  bere  at  all,  but  trench 
it  in  with  spade  and  shovel,  sow  six  bushels  an  acre,  and  get  20 
barrels,  at  7s.  on  an  average.  They  then  plough  once  for  oats, 
sow  six  bushels,  and  get  16  to  20  barrels,  worth  4s.  a  barrel  on  a 
medium,  at  12  stone.  The  second  crop  of  oats  is  as  good  as  the 
first.  In  the  gentlemen's  course  the  wheat  is  trenched  in  if  the 
season  is  wet,  but  ploughed  in  if  it  is  dry  ;  twenty  stone  of  seed 
per  acre,  the  product  ten  barrels,  at  20  stone,  and  the  price  20». 
Plough  twice  for  the  English  barley ;  sow  five  or  six  bushels  per 
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acre,  and  get  20  barrels,  17  stone  per  barrel,  at  8d.  sl  stone.  No 
lime,  marie,  or  lime-stone  gravel  used,  nor  clover,  pease,  beans,  or 
turnips  sown  ;  but  enough  flax  is  sown  by  every  poor  family  for 
their  own  use  ;  and  some  sell  it  at  fairs,  after  scutching,  at  4s.  to 
5s.  a  stone.  There  are  many  weavers  about  the  country,  who 
make  handle  cloth,  and  some  a  yard  wide,  for  the  poor  people  ; 
they  live  both  in  towns  and  villages.  All  the  women  spin  flax. 
They  shut  up  their  fields  for  hay  the  beginning  of  June,  generally 
mow  in  September,  the  crop  three  to  four  tons  an  acre,  sometimes 
five  or  six.    It  is  sold  standing  for  405.  an  acre. 

Tillage  is  done  with  horses,  four  in  a  plough,  and  do  half  an 
acre  a  day,  four  or  five  inches  deep ;  the  price  7s.  to  10s.  In 
hiring  and  stocking  they  reckon  that  £3  an  acre  will  do  for  a 
grazing  farm,  but  much  less  for  tillage.  Leases  are  for  thirty -one 
years  or  three  lives.  Land  sells  at  twenty  years'  purchase  :  there 
has  been  a  fall  of  rents  from  1772,  to  the  American  war,  but 
since  that  time  they  have  been  rising.  The  religion  all  Roman 
Catholic. 

Much  of  the  labour  is  done  by  servants,  hired  into  the  house  of 
little  farmers,  that  keep  dairies,  &c.  Much  also  by  cottars,  who 
have  a  cabbin  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of  potatoe  garden,  which 
are  valued  at  three  guineas ;  they  have  also  two  cows,  at  50s.  a 
cow.  Three-fourths  of  an  acre  under  potatoes  every  year,  and 
the  rest  oats  and  flax  ;  they  get  about  120  barrels  an  acre,  which 
crop,  with  the  oats,  feed  them  the  year  through ;  they  are  much 
more  eaten  than  they  were  20  years  ago  ;  two  barrels  will  last  a 
family  a  week  as  they  are  usually  consumed.  They  all  keep  a 
pig,  a  dog,  two  cats,  and  some  poultry ;  their  circumstances  are 
better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  their  pig  they  sell,  but 
they  eat  some  poultry,  particularly  geese.  Some  of  them  buy 
turf  for  fuel,  which  costs  them  fifteen  shillings  ;  but  many  depend 
on  breaking  and  stealing  hedge- wood ;  they  are  much  given  to 
pilfering. 


Cottar  s  account. 


Cabbin  and  1  \  acre 
Grass  of  two  cows  , 
Turf  


3    8  3 

5    0  0 

0  15  0 

0  11  0 

0    3  4 


Tythe  .... 
Seed  flax,  4  pottles 


Carried  forward    £9  17  7 
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Brought  forward  £9  17  7 

20  bandies  of  cloth  for  the  man  1 

20       „  „     for  the  woman    V  0    3  0 

7       „  „     for  the  children  J 

47  weaving,  at  %d. 

X.B. — Hackled,  &c.  by  themselres. 

One  stone  of  wool  for  the  whole  family  0  17  0 

Weaving  ditto  034 

Shoes  0  10  0 

Hats  010 

Hearth  money  020 

Duties  to  the  Priest. 

Two  confessions   0    2  2 

A  christening   016 

Sundries   014 

  0    5  0 

£11  16  11 

Hi*  Receipt. 

Days  365 

Sundays  ...  52 
Holydays ...  30 
Bad"  weather  .  .  10 
His  own  garden  .  20 

—  112 

253  at  5d  £5    5  5 

The  eldest  child,  10  or  12  years  old,  2d.  a  day  for  253  days  2    2  1 

Other  earnings  of  the  family   100 

A  pig.  bought  at  It.  sold  at  47*   200 

Poultry   0  10  0 

One  calf  .    .    .    .    •   0  15  0 

Two  cwt.  of  butter   400 

15  12  6 

  11  18  11 

Remains  for  unspecified  demands,  casualties,  kc.  .    .    .    .    £3  13  7 


Many  of  the  poor  here  have  no  cows  :  there  are  cabbins  on  the 
road  side  that  have  no  land ;  the  inhabitants  of  them  are  called 
spalpeens,  who  are  paid  for  their  labour  in  cash,  by  the  month,  &c. 
Some  of  them  pay  no  rent  at  all,  others  10*.  a  year ;  and  these 
are  the  people  who  hire  grass  land  for  their  potatoes  ;  it  is  certain 
that  the  cottars  are  much  better  off  than  these  spalpeens,  who  can 
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get  but  little  milk,  buying  it  part  of  the  summer  half  year  only  of 
the  dairy  farmers. 

Tythes. — Wheat,  8s.  Bere,  7s.  Barley,  7s.  Oats,  4s.  6d. 
Potatoes,  lis.    Meadow,  2s.  8d. 

Prices  not  in  the  tables. 
Women's  labour,  reaping,  4c?.  Other  work,  3d.  Making  hand 
turf,  6d.  Farming  man's  wages,  £3  to  £4.  Farming  maid's 
ditto,  £1  125.  Mowing,  per  acre,  2s.  6d.  to  Ss. ;  in  1745,  only 
Is.  6d.  Ditching,  9d.  sl  perch.  Double  ones,  Is.  6d.,  seven  feet 
wide  at  top,  three  and  a  half  at  bottom,  and  four  deep,  and  they 
will  earn  8c?.  a  day  at  it.  Hire  of  a  car,  Is.  6d.  sl  day  ;  in  1745, 
it  was  Is.  Price  of  a  car,  £1  18.9.  3c?.  Building  a  mud  cabbin, 
£3.  Stone  and  slate,  £25.  Mason's  perch  of  stone  walls  for 
labour,  9c?.,  six  feet  high  complete,  16s.  Oak,  £4  a  ton ;  twenty 
years  ago,  £2.  Lime,  lO^d.  a  barrel,  burnt  with  culm,  brought 
25  miles. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  worked  a  very  great  improvement  of  a 
shaking  morass,  which  when  he  began  was  worth  only  5s. 
an  acre.  The  first  business  was  banking  it,  from  a  river 
subject  to  floods,  with  a  parallel  back  cut,  to  carry  off  the 
water  that  came  over  his  bank.  He  then  carried  a  central 
drain  through  it  and  a  mile  beyond  it,  to  gain  a  fall.  Next 
he  subdivided  it  into  fields,  from  10  to  20  acres,  by  ditches 
planted  with  quick.  The  land  was  over-run  with  much 
underwood  and  sedgy  tussocks,  &c,  these  were  all  grubbed, 
cut  up,  and  burned ;  after  which  cattle  were  put  in,  the 
improvement  being  finished ;  and  it  has  grown  better  and 
better  ever  since,  being  now  worth  30s.  an  acre :  some  of 
it  is  actually  let  at  38s.  It  was  a  very  expensive  under- 
taking, owing  to  the  stream  above  him  belonging  to  a 
neighbour,  who  did  not  second  his  undertaking;  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  long  bank  upon  this  account  only,  partly 
over  a  turf  bog,  which  was  blown  up  once,  but  made  again 
with  great  difficulty ;  fourteen  spits  deep  were  cleared,  and 
a  foundation  of  rammed  clay  laid:  this  cost  <£1,000,  it 
has,  however,  stood  well  since. 

Lime  Mr.  Lloyd  tried  in  a  very  satisfactory  experiment ; 
he  broke  up  one  of  the  rich  hills  near  Castle  Lloyd,1  and 

1  Co,  Limerick. 
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limed  half  a  field ;  afterwards  upon  laying  the  whole  down, 
the  part  limed  has  continued  of  a  much  deeper  green  and 
more  luxuriant  herbage  than  the  other  half. 

October  10th,  left  Castle  Lloyd,  and  took  the  road  by 
G-albally  to  MitcheFfl  Town,1  through  a  country  part  of  it 
a  rich  grazing  tract ;  but  from  near  Gralbally,  to  the  Galty 
mountains,  there  are  large  spaces  of  flat  lands,  covered  with 
heath  and  furze,  that  are  exceedingly  improveable,  yet 
seem  as  neglected  as  if  nothing  could  be  made  of  them. 
The  road  leads  immediately  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Gralties,  which  form  the  most  formidable  and  romantic 
boundary  imaginable ;  the  sides  are  almost  perpendicular , 
and  reach  a  heighth,  which,  piercing  the  clouds,  seems 
formed  rather  for  the  boundaries  of  two  conflicting  empires, 
than  the  property  of  private  persons.  The  variety  of  the 
scenery  exhibited  by  these  mountains  is  great ;  the  road 
after  passing  some  miles  parallel  with  them,  turns  over  a 
hill,  a  continuation  of  their  chain,  and  commands  an 
oblique  view  of  their  southern  side,  which  has  much  more 
variety  than  the  northern ;  it  looks  down  at  the  same  time 
upon  a  long  plain,  bounded  by  these  and  other  mountains, 
several  rivers  winding  through  it,  which  join  in  the  center, 
near  Mitchel's  Town.  I  had  been  informed  that  this  was 
a  miserable  place  :  it  has  at  least  a  situation  worthy  of  the 
proudest  capital. 

Upon  my  arrival,  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  possesses 
almost  the  whole  country,  procured  me  the  information  I 
requested  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  a  residence  since 
has  enabled  me  to  perfect  it.  His  Lordship's  vast  pro- 
perty extends  from  Kiidorrery 2  to  Clogheen,3  beyond  Bally  - 
poreen,  a  line  of  more  than  16  Irish  miles,  and  it  spreads  in 
breadth  from  five  to  ten  miles.  It  contains  every  variety 
of  land,  from  the  fertility  of  grazing  large  bullocks  to  the 
mountain  heath  the  cover  of  grouss.  The  profitable  land 
lets  from  8s.  to  25*.  an  acre,  but  the  whole  does  not  on  an 
average  yield  more  than  2s.  6d.  Such  a  field  for  future 
improvements  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  found.  On  the 
cold  and  bleak  hills  of  Scotland  estates  of  greater  extent 


1  Co.  Cork.  2  Kiidorrery,  co.  Cork. 

3  Clogheen  and  Ballyporeen,  co.  Tipperary. 
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may  be  found,  but  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  Corke,  the 
most  southerly  part  of  Ireland,  admits  a  rational  prophesy 
that  it  will  become  one  of  the  first  properties  in  Europe. 

The  size  of  farms  held  by  occupying  tenants  is  in 
general  very  small,  Lord  Kingsborough  having  released 
them  from  the  bondage  of  the  middle  men.  Great  tracts 
are  held  in  partnership ;  and  the  amount  held  by  single 
farmers  rise  from  £5  to  c£50  a  year,  with  a  very  few  large 
farms. 

The  soils  are  as  various  as  in  such  a  great  extent  they 
may  be  supposed  :  the  worst  is  the  wet  morassy  land,  on  a 
whitish  gravel,  spontaneous  growth,  rushes  (juncus  con- 
glomeratus)  and  heath  (erica  vulgaris)  ;  this  yields  a  scanty 
nourishment  to  cows  and  half- starved  young  cattle.  Large 
tracts  of  wet  land  has  a  black  peat  or  a  turf  surface ;  this 
is  very  reclaimable,  and  there  are  immense  tracts  of  it. 
The  profitable  soil  is  in  general  a  sandy  or  a  gravelly  loam, 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  and  the  principal  distinction  is 
its  being  on  lime  or  grit  stone,  the  former  generally  the 
best.  It  declines  in  value  from  having  a  yellow  sand  or  a 
yellow  clay  near  the  surface  under  it.  There  are  tracts  of 
such  incomparable  land  that  I  have  seen  very  little  equal 
to  it,  except  in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Roscommon.  A 
deep  friable  loam,  moist  enough  for  the  spontaneous  growth 
to  fat  a  bullock,  and  dry  enough  to  be  perfectly  under 
command  in  tillage :  if  I  was  to  name  the  characteristics 
of  an  excellent  soil,  I  should  say  that  upon  which  you  may 
fat  an  ox,  and  feed  off  a  crop  of  turnips,  By  the  way  I 
recollect  little  or  no  such  land  in  England,  yet  is  it  not 
uncommon  in  Ireland.  Quarries  of  the  finest  lime- stone 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  estate. 

The  tracts  of  mountain  are  of  a  prodigious  extent ;  the 
G-alties  only  are  six  or  seven  miles  long,  from  one  to  four 
miles  across ;  and  more  improveable  upon  the  whole  than 
any  land  I  have  seen,  turf  and  lime- stone  being  on  the 
spot,  and  a  gentle  exposure  hanging  to  the  south.  In 
every  inaccessible  cliff  there  are  mountain  ash  (fraxinus 
excelsior),  oak  (quercus  robur),  holly  {ilex  aquifolium),  birch 
(betula  alba),  willow  (salix),  hazel  (coryhis  avellana),  and 
white  thorn  (cratcegus  oxyacantha),  and  even  to  a  consider- 
able height  up  the  mountain,  which,  with  the  many  old 
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stumps  scattered  about  them,  prove  that  the  whole  was 
once  a  forest,  an  observation  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the  estate. 

The  tillage  here  extends  no  farther  than  what  depends  on 
potatoes,  on  which  root  they  subsist  as  elsewhere.  They 
sometimes  manure  the  grass  for  them,  and  take  a  second 
crop  ;  after  which  they  follow  them  with  oats,  till  the  soil 
is  so  exhausted  as  to  bear  no  longer,  when  they  leave  it  to 
weeds  and  trumpery,  which  vile  system  has  spread  itself  so 
generally  over  all  the  old  meadow  and  pasture  of  the  estate, 
that  it  has  given  it  a  face  of  desolation — furze  (eulex 
europcea),  broom  (spartium  scoparitim),  fern  (pteris  aquilina), 
and  rushes,  owing  to  this  and  to  neglect,  occupy  seven- 
eighths  of  it.  The  melancholy  appearance  of  the  lands 
arising  from  this,  which,  with  miserable  and  unplanted 
mounds  for  fences,  with  no  gate  but  a  furze  bush  stuck  in 
a  gap,  or  some  stones  piled  on  each  other,  altogether  form 
a  scene  the  more  dreary,  as  an  oak,  an  ash  or  an  elm,  are 
almost  as  great  a  rarity  (save  in  the  j)lantations  of  the 
present  Lord)  as  an  olive,  an  orange,  or  a  mulberry. 

Of  potatoes,  eight  barrels  of  seed  plant  an  acre,  which  yields 
sixty  barrels,  at  twenty-one  stone  ;  the  average  price  4s.  4<7. 


Planting,  fourteen  men  at  6jd   0    7  7 

Trenching,  fourteen  ditto   0    7  7 

Leading  the  dung   100 

Spreading,  six  men   033 

Eight  barrels  seed   1148 

Weeding  by  the  women   0    0  0 

Taking  up,  sixty  men   1126 

Carting  home,  &c   0150 


£6    0  7 


Produce. 

Sixty,  at  45.  4^  13    0  0 

Expences  607 


£6  19  5 

Prime  cost,  2s.  a  barrel. 


They  lay  them  up  in  holes  in  the  field.    The  second  crop  is 
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generally  the  best.  Of  oats  they  sow  two  barrels,  and  reap  from 
8  to  15.  There  is  no  wheat,  and  very  little  barley.  Clover  and 
turnips,  rape,  beans,  and  pease,  quite  unknown. 

The  rents  are  paid  by  cattle,  and  of  these  dairy  cows  are 
the  chief  stock.  The  little  farmers  manage  their  own; 
the  larger  ones  let  them  to  dairymen  for  one  cwt.  of  bntter 
each  cow,  and  12s.  to  15s.  horn  money ;  but  the  man  has  a 
privilege  of  four  collops,  and  an  acre  of  land  and  cabbin 
to  every  twenty  cows.  The  people,  most  attentive  to  their 
own  interests,  are,  however,  getting  out  of  this  system, 
from  the  innumerable  rascalities  of  these  dairymen;  they 
will  play  twenty  tricks  to  keep  them  from  taking  the  bull, 
in  order  to  have  the  longer  season ;  and  to  force  them  to 
give  down  their  milk,  they  have  a  very  delicate  custom  of 

blowing  them  where  ,  but  I  have  heard  of  this  practice 

in  other  parts. 

The  winter  food  is  straw  and  hay  at  night ;  not  many  of 
them  are  housed.  In  the  breeding  system  they  are  very 
deficient.  Vast  numbers  of  calves  are  killed  at  two  or  three 
days  old  for  an  execrable  veal  they  call  staggering  bob,  I 
suppose  from  the  animal  not  being  old  enough  to  stand 
steady  on  its  legs:  they  sell  at  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  head.  A 
good  cow  sells  from  £5  to  £6  6s.,  and  a  calf  of  six  or  eight 
months  at  20s.  or  22s.  Sheep  are  kept  in  very  small 
numbers  ;  a  man  will  have  two,  or  even  one  ;  and  he  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  a  fair, 
with  a  straw  band  tied  to  the  leg  of  the  lamb,  in  order  to 
sell  it  for  3s.  6d.,  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the 
country.  Markets  are  crouded  for  this  reason,  for  there 
is  nothing  too  trifling  to  carry ;  a  yard  of  linen,  a  fleece  of 
wool,  a  couple  of  chickens,  will  carry  an  unemployed  pair 
of  hands  ten  miles.  In  the  mountains  are  a  small  breed 
of  sheep,  which  are  as  delicate  mutton  when  properly 
fattened  as  the  Welch,  and  of  so  hardy  a  breed  as  to  live 
upon  heath,  furze,  &c,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Hogs 
are  kept  in  such  numbers  that  the  little  towns  and  villages 
swarm  with  them ;  pigs  and  children  bask  and  roll  about, 
and  often  resemble  one  another  so  much,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  twice  before  the  human  face  divine  is  confessed. 
I  believe  there  are  more  pigs  in  Mitchelstown  than  human 
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beings  ;  and  yet  propagation  is  the  only  trade  that  flourished 
here  for  ages. 

Tillage  is  done  by  horses ;  four  in  a  plough  do  half  an 
acre  a  day,  five  or  six  inches  deej> ;  the  price  6s.  to  10s.  an 
acre. 

Labour  is  chiefly  done  in  the  cottar  system,  which  has 
been  so  often  explained  ;  there  are  here  every  gradation  of 
the  lower  classes,  from  the  spalpeens,  many  among  them 
strangers,  who  build  themselves  a  wretched  cabbin  in  the 
road,  and  have  neither  land,  cattle,  nor  turf,  rising  to  the 
regular  cottar,  and  from  him  to  the  little  joint  tenant, 
who,  united  with  many  others,  take  some  large  farm  in 
partnership  ;  still  rising  to  the  greater  farmer. 

The  population  is  very  great.  It  is  but  few  districts  in 
the  north  that  would  equal  the  proportion  that  holds  on 
this  estate ;  the  cabbins  are  innumerable,  and,  like  most 
Irish  cabbins,  swarm  with  children.  Wherever  there  are 
many  people,  and  little  employment,  idleness  and  its 
attendants  must  abound. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  young  a  man  as  Lord 
Kingsborough,  just  come  from  the  various  gaiety  of 
Italy,  Paris,  and  London,  should,  in  so  short  a  space  as 
two  years,  do  much  in  a  region  so  wild  as  Mitchelstown  ;  a 
very  short  narrative,  however,  will  convince  the  reader  that 
the  time  he  has  spent  here  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
He  found  his  immense  property  in  the  hands  of  that  species 
of  tenant  which  we  know  so  little  of  in  England,  but  which 
in  Ireland  have  flourished  almost  to  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom,  the  middle  man,  whose  business  and  whose 
industry  consists  in  hiring  great  tracts  of  land  as  cheap  as 
he  can,  and  re-letting  them  to  others  as  dear  as  he  can,  by 
which  means  that  beautiful  gradation  of  the  pyramid,  which 
connects  the  broad  base  of  the  poor  people  with  the  great 
nobleman  they  support,  is  broken ;  he  deals  only  with  his 
own  tenant,  the  multitude  is  abandoned  to  the  humanity 
and  feelings  of  others,  which  to  be  sure  may  prompt  a  just 
and  tender  conduct ;  whether  it  does  or  not,  let  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  speak,  who  are  thus 
assigned  over.  This  was  the  situation  of  nine-tenths  of 
his  property.  Many  leases  being  out,  he  rejected  the 
trading  tenant,  and  let  every  man's  land  to  him,  who 
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occupied  it  at  the  rent  he  had  himself  received  before.  During 
a  year  that  I  was  employed  in  letting  his  farms,  I  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  confirming  him  in  this  system, 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
equally  serving  himself  and  the  publick  in  it ;  he  will  never 
quit  it  without  having  reason  afterwards  for  regret. 

In  a  country  changing  from  licentious  barbarity  into 
civilized  order,  building  is  an  object  of  perhaps  greater 
consequence  than  may  at  first  be  apparent.  In  a  wild,  or 
but  half  cultivated  tract,  with  no  better  edifice  than  a  mud 
cabbin,  what  are  the  objects  that  can  impress  a  love  of 
order  on  the  mind  of  man?  He  must  be  wild  as  the 
roaming  herds  ;  savage  as  his  rocky  mountains  ;  confusion, 
disorder,  riot,  have  nothing  better  than  himself  to  damage 
or  destroy:  but  when  edifices  of  a  different  solidity  and 
character  arise ;  when  great  sums  are  expended,  and  num- 
bers employed  to  rear  more  expressive  monuments  of  in- 
dustry and  order,  it  is  impossible  but  new  ideas  must  arise, 
even  in  the  uncultivated  mind;  it  must  feel  something, 
first  to  respect,  and  afterwards  to  love ;  gradually  seeing 
that  in  proportion  as  the  country  becomes  more  decorated 
and  valuable,  licentiousness  will  be  less  profitable,  and 
more  odious.  Mitchelstown,  till  his  Lordship  made  it  the 
place  of  his  residence,  was  a  den  of  vagabonds,  thieves, 
rioters,  and  Whiteboys;  but  I  can  witness  to  its  being 
now  as  orderly  and  peaceable  as  any  other  Irish  town, 
much  owing  to  this  circumstance  of  building,  and  thereby 
employing  such  numbers  of  the  people.  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  has  raised  considerable 
edifices ;  a  large  mansion  for  himself,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  bold  rock,  the  edge  of  a  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  river,  and  commanding  a  large  tract  of  country, 
with  as  fine  a  boundary  of  mountain  as  I  have  seen ;  a 
quadrangle  of  offices ;  a  garden  of  five  English  acres,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  hot-houses,  &c.  Besides  this,  three 
good  stone  and  slate  houses  upon  three  farms,  and  engaged 
for  three  others,  more  considerable,  which  are  begun; 
others  repaired,  and  several  cabbins  built  substantially. 

So  naked  a  country  as  he  found  his  estate,  called  for 
other  exertions  ;  to  invoke  the  Dryades  it  was  necessary  to 
plant,  and  they  must  be  coy  nymphs  indeed  if  they  are  not 
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in  a  few  years  propitious  to  him.  He  brought  a  skilful 
nurseryman  from  England,  and  formed  twelve  acres  of 
nursery.  It  begins  to  shew  itself;  above  ten  thousand 
perch  of  hedges  are  made,  planted  with  quick  and  trees ; 
and  several  acres,  securely  inclosed  on  advantageous  spots, 
and  filled  with  young  and  thriving  plantations.  Trees 
were  given,  gratis,  to  the  tenantry,  and  premiums  begun 
for  those  who  plant  most,  and  preserve  them  best,  besides 
fourscore  pounds  a  year  offered  for  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  the  most  wanted  upon  the  estate. 

Men,  who  from  long  possession  of  landed  property, 
become  gradually  convinced  of  the  importance  of  attending 
to  it,  may  at  last  work  some  improvements  without  merit- 
ing any  considerable  portion  of  praise ;  but  that  a  young 
man,  warm  from  pleasure,  should  do  it,  has  a  much 
superior  claim.  Lord  Kingsborough  has,  in  this  respect,  a 
great  deal  of  merit ;  and  for  the  sake  both  of  himself  and 
his  country,  I  heartily  wish  he  may  steadily  persevere  in 
that  line  of  conduct  which  his  understanding  has  once  told 
him,  and  must  continue  to  tell  him,  is  so  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  himself,  his  family,  and  the  publick. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  mountainous  countries, 
to  find  objects  that  much  deserve  the  attention  of  travellers 
intirely  neglected  by  them.  There  are  a  few  instances  of 
this  upon  Lord  Kingsborough' s  estate,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mitchelstown ;  the  first  I  shall  mention,  is  a  cave 
at  Skeheenrinky,  on  the  road  between  Cahir1  and  that 
place :  the  opening  to  it  is  a  cleft  of  rock  in  a  lime-stone 
hill,  so  narrow  as  to  be  difficult  to  get  into  it.  I  descended 
by  a  ladder  of  about  twenty  steps,  and  then  found  myself 
in  a  vault  of  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  or  sixty  high : 
a  small  hole,  on  the  left,  leads  from  this  a  winding  course 
of  I  believe  not  less  than  half  an  Irish  mile,  exhibiting  a 
variety  that  struck  me  much.  In  some  places  the  cavity  in 
the  rock  is  so  large,  that  when  well  lighted  up  by  candles 
(not  flambeaux,  Lord  Kingsborough  once  shewed  it  me  with 
them,  and  we  found  their  smoak  troublesome)  it  takes  the 
appearance  of  a  vaulted  cathedral,  supported  by  massy 
columns.    The  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  and  pillars,  are  by 


1  Calier,  co.  Tipperary. 
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turns  composed  of  every  fantastic  form ;  and  often  of  very 
beautiful  incrustations  of  spar,  some  of  which  glitters  so 
much,  that  it  seems  powdered  with  diamonds,  and  in  others 
the  ceiling  is  formed  of  that  sort  which  has  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  a  cauliflower.  The  spar,  formed  into 
columns  by  the  dropping  of  water,  has  taken  some  very 
regular  forms  ;  but  others  are  different,  folded  in  plaits  of 
light  drapery,  which  hang  from  their  support  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  The  angles  of  the  walls  seem  fringed 
with  icicles.  One  very  long  branch  of  the  cave,  which 
turns  to  the  north,  is  in  some  places  so  narrow  and  low, 
that  one  crawls  into  it,  when  it  suddenly  breaks  into  large 
vaulted  spaces,  in  a  thousand  forms.  The  spar  in  all  this 
cave  is  very  brilliant,  and  almost  equal  to  Bristol  stone. 
For  several  hundred  yards  in  the  larger  branch,  there  is  a 
deep  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  to  the  right,  which 
the  common  people  call  the  river.  A  part  of  the  way  is 
over  a  sort  of  potter's  clay,  which  moulds  into  any  form, 
and  is  of  a  brown  colour :  a  very  different  soil  from  any  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  I  have  seen  the  famous  cave  in 
the  Peak,  but  think  it  very  much  inferior  to  this  :  and  Lord 
Kingsborough,  who  has  viewed  the  G-rot  d'Aucel  in  Bur- 
gundy, says  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

But  the  commanding  region  of  the  G-alties  deserves  more 
attention.  Those  who  are  fond  of  scenes  in  which  nature 
reigns  in  all  her  wild  magnificence,  should  visit  this  stupen- 
dous chain.  It  consists  of  many  vast  mountains,  thrown 
together  in  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  features, 
from  boldness  and  height  of  the  declivities,  freedom  of 
outline,  and  variety  of  parts ;  filling  a  space  of  about  six 
miles  by  three  or  four.  Galtymore  is  the  highest  point, 
and  rises  like  the  lord  and  father  of  the  surrounding 
progeny.  From  the  top  you  look  down  upon  a  great 
extent  of  mountain,  which  shelves  away  from  him  to  the 
south,  east,  and  west ;  but  to  the  north,  the  ridge  is  almost 
a  perpendicular  declivity.  On  that  side  the  famous  Golden 
Yale  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  spreads  a  rich  level  to  the 
eye,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Clare,  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  with  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  for  many  miles 
below  Limerick.  To  the  south  you  look  over  alternate 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  rise  one  beyond  another,  till  in 
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a  clear  day  the  eye  meets  the  ocean  near  Dungarvon.  The 
mountains  of  Waterford  and  Knockmaldown  fill  up  the 
space  to  the  south-east.  The  western  is  the  most  extensive 
view ;  for  nothing  stops  the  eye  till  Mangerton  and  Macgilly 
Cuddy's  Reeks  point  out  the  spot  where  Killarney's  Lake 
calls  for  a  farther  excursion.  The  prospect  extends  into 
eight  counties,  Corke,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Clare, 
Queen's,  Tipperary,  King's. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  this  proud  summit,  below  it  in  a 
very  extraordinary  hollow,  is  a  circular  lake  of  two  acres, 
reported  to  be  unfathomable.  The  descriptions  which  I 
have  read  of  the  craters  of  exhausted  volcanoes,  leave  very 
little  doubt  of  this  being  one ;  and  the  conical  regularity 
of  the  summit  of  Graltymore  speaks  the  same  language. 
East  of  this  respectable  hill,  to  use  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
language,  is  a  declivity  of  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
there  Graltybeg  rises  in  a  yet  more  regular  cone ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  hills  is  another  lake,  which  from  its  position 
seems  to  have  been  once  the  crater  which  threw  up  Galty- 
beg,  as  the  first  mentioned  was  the  origin  of  Graltymore. 
Beyond  the  former  hill  is  a  third  lake,  and  east  of  that 
another  hill ;  I  was  told  of  a  fourth,  with  another  corre- 
sponding mountain.  It  is  only  the  mere  summit  of  these 
mountains  which  rise  above  the  lakes.  Speaking  of  them 
below,  they  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  they 
are  all  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  an  almost  regularly  circular 
hollow.  On  the  side,  next  the  mountain  top,  are  walls  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  in  regular  strata,  and  some  of  them 
piled  on  each  other,  with  an  appearance  of  art  rather  than 
nature.  In  these  rocks  the  eagles,  which  are  seen  in  num- 
bers on  the  Galties,  have  their  nests.  Supposing  the  moun- 
tains to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  these  lakes  the  craters, 
of  which  I  have  not  a  doubt,  they  are  objects  of  the 
greatest  curiosity,  for  there  is  an  unusual  regularity  in 
every  considerable  summit,  having  its  corresponding  crater ; 
but  without  this  circumstance  the  scenery  is  interesting  in 
a  very  great  degree.  The  mountain  summits,  which  are 
often  wrapped  in  the  clouds,  at  other  times  exhibit  the 
freest  outline  ;  the  immense  scoop' d  hollows  which  sink  at 
your  feet,  declivities  of  so  vast  a  depth  as  to  give  one 
terror  to  look  down  ;  with  the  unusual  forms  of  the  lower 
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region  of  hills,  particularly  Bull  Hill,  and  Bound  Hill,  each 
a  mile  over,  yet  rising  out  of  circular  vales,  with  the  regu- 
larity of  semi-globes,  unite  upon  the  whole  to  exhibit  a 
scenery  to  the  eye,  in  which  the  parts  are  of  a  magnitude 
so  commanding,  a  character  so  interesting,  and  a  variety 
so  striking,  that  they  well  deserve  to  be  examined  by  every 
curious  traveller. 

Nor  are  these  immense  outlines  the  whole  of  what  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  great  range  of  mountains.  Every  glen  has 
its  beauties  ;  there  is  a  considerable  mountain  river,  or 
rather  torrent,  in  every  one  of  them ;  but  the  greatest  are 
the  Funcheon,  between  Sefang  and  G-altymore  ;  the  Lime- 
stone river,  between  G-altymore  and  Eound  Hill,  and  the 
Grouse  river,  between  Coolegarranroe  and  Mr.  O'Calla- 
ghan's  mountain ;  these  present  to  the  eye,  for  a  tract  of 
about  three  miles,  every  variety  that  rock,  water,  and 
mountain  can  give,  thrown  into  all  the  fantastic  forms 
which  art  may  attempt  in  ornamented  grounds,  but  always 
fails  in.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  water ; 
when  not  discoloured  by  rain,  its  lucid  transparency  shews, 
at  considerable  depths,  every  pebble  no  bigger  than  a  pin, 
every  rocky  bason  alive  with  trout  and  eels,  that  play  and 
dash  among  the  rocks,  as  if  endowed  with  that  native  vigor 
which  animate,  in  a  superior  degree,  every  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains,  from  the  bounding  red  deer,  and  the  soaring 
eagle,  down  even  to  the  fishes  of  the  brook.  Every  five 
minutes  you  have  a  waterfall  in  these  glens,  which  in  any 
other  region  would  stop  every  traveller  to  admire  it. 
Sometimes  the  vale  takes  a  gentler  declivity,  and  presents 
to  the  eye,  at  one  stroke,  twenty  or  thirty  falls,  which 
render  the  scenery  all  alive  with  the  motion  ;  the  rocks  are 
tossed  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  the  torrent 
bursts  by  turns  from  above,  beneath,  and  under  them  ; 
while  the  back  ground  is  always  filled  up  with  the  moun- 
tains which  stretch  around. 

In  the  western  glen  is  the  finest  cascade  in  all  the  Galties ; 
there  are  two  falls,  with  a  bason  in  the  rock  between,  but 
from  some  points  of  view  they  appear  one ;  the  rock  over 
which  the  water  tumbles  is  about  sixty  feet  high.  A  good 
line  in  which  to  view  these  objects  is  either  to  take  the 
Killarney  and  Mallow  road,  to  Mitchelstown,  and  from 
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thence  to  Lord  Kingsborough's  new  one,  to  Skeheenrinky, 
there  to  take  one  of  the  glens,  to  Galtybeg,  and  G-altymore, 
and  return  to  Mitchelstown  by  the  Wolf's  Track,  Temple 
Hill,  and  the  Waterfall :  or,  if  the  Cork  road  is  travelling, 
to  make  Dobbin's  Inn,  at  Ballyporeen,  the  head  quarters, 
and  view  them  from  thence. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Having  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  county  I  had  not  before  seen,  I  took  that  line  of 
country  in  my  way  on  a  journey  to  Dublin. 

From  Mitchelstown  to  Cashel  the  road  leads  as  far  as 
Galbally  in  the  route  already  travelled  from  Cullen  ;  to- 
wards Cashel  the  country  is  various.  The  only  object 
deserving  attention,  are  the  plantations  of  Thomastown,1 
the  seat  of  Francis  Mathew,  Esq. ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
hedgerow  trees  in  double  and  treble  rows,  are  well  grown, 
and  of  such  extent  as  to  form  an  uncommon  woodland 
scene  in  Ireland.  Found  the  widow  Holland's  Inn,  at 
Cashel,  clean  and  very  civil.  Take  the  road  to  Urlingford.2 
The  rich  sheep  pastures,  part  of  the  famous  Golden  Vale, 
reach  between  three  and  four  miles,  from  Cashel  to  the 
great  bog  by  Botany  Hill,  noted  for  producing  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  common.  That  bog  is  separated 
by  only  small  tracts  of  land  from  the  string  of  bogs  which 
extend  through  the  Queen's  County,  from  the  great  bog  of 
Allen  ;  it  is  here  of  considerable  extent,  and  exceedingly 
improveable.  Then  enter  a  low  marshy  bad  country,  which 
grows  worse  after  passing  the  66th  mile  stone,  and  succes- 
sive bogs  in  it.  Breakfast  at  Johnstown,  a  regular  village 
on  a  slight  eminence,  built  by  Mr.  Hayley  ;  it  is  near  the 
Spaw  of  Ballyspellin.3  Rows  of  trees  are  planted ;  but 
their  heads  all  cut  off,  I  suppose  from  their  not  thriving, 
being  planted  too  old.  Immediately  on  leaving  these 
planted  avenues,  enter  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  new  cabbins, 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  appear  to  be  a  new 
undertaking,  the  land  about  them  all  pared  and  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  in  heaps. 

1  Thomastown  Castle,  six  miles  east  of  Tipperary. 

2  Urlingford,  three  miles  south-west  of  Johnstown,  co.  Kilkenny. 

3  Ballyspellan  House,  co.  Kilkenny. 
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Enter  a  fine  planted  country,  with  much  corn  and  good 
thriving  quick  hedges  for  many  miles.  The  road  leads 
through  a  large  wood,  which  joins  Lord  Ashbrook's  plan- 
tations, whose  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  more  wood 
than  almost  any  one  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  Pass  Durrow ; 1 
the  country  for  two  or  three  miles  continues  all  inclosed  with 
fine  quick  hedges,  is  beautiful,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  best  parts  of  Essex.  Sir  Kobert  Staple's  improve- 
ments join  this  fine  tract ;  they  are  completed  in  a  most 
perfect  manner,  the  hedges  well- grown,  cut,  and  in  such 
excellent  order,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  myself  to  be  in 
Ireland.  His  gates  are  all  of  iron.  These  sylvan  scenes 
continue  through  other  seats  beautifully  situated,  amidst 
gentle  declivities  of  the  finest  verdure,  full  grown  woods, 
excellent  hedges,  and  a  pretty  river  winding  by  the  house. 
The  whole  environs  of  several  would  be  admired  in  the  best 
parts  of  England. 

Cross  a  great  bog,  within  sight  of  Lord  De  Vescey's 
plantations.  The  road  leads  over  it,  being  drained  for  that 
purpose  by  deep  cuts  on  either  side.  I  should  apprehend 
this  bog  to  be  among  the  most  improveable  in  the  country. 

Slept  at  Bally  roan,2  at  an  inn  kept  by  three  animals,  who 
call  themselves  women ;  met  with  more  impertinence  than 
at  any  other  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  execrable  hole.  In  three 
or  four  miles  pass  Sir  John  Parnell's,  prettily  situated  in  a 
neatly  dressed  lawn,  with  much  wood  about  it,  and  a  lake 
quite  alive  with  wild  fowl. 

Pass  Monstereven,3  and  cross  directly  a  large  bog,  drained 
and  partly  improved ;  but  all  of  it  bearing  grass,  and  seems 
in  a  state  that  might  easily  be  reduced  to  rich  meadow, 
with  only  a  dressing  of  lime.  Here  I  got  again  into  the  road 
I  had  travelled  before. 

I  must  in  general  remark,  that  from  near  Urlingford  to 
Dawson  Court,  near  Monstereven,  which  is  completely 
across  the  Queen's  County,  is  a  line  of  above  thirty  English 
miles,  and  is  for  that  extent  by  much  the  most  improved 
of  any  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  It  is  generally  well  planted, 
has  many  woods,  and  not  consisting  of  patches  of  plantation 


1  Durrow,  Queen's  County.  2  Queen's  County. 

3  Monasterevin,  co.  Kildare. 
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just  by  gentlemen's  houses,  but  spreading  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  so  as  to  give  it  the  richness  of  an 
English  woodland  scene.  What  a  country  would  Ireland 
be  had  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  it  improved  the  whole 
like  this ! 
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tions, ^  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 
2  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— See  Ballads,  Chaucer, 
Green. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  1  Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.'  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.    6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederika)  Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4  vols. 


BRINK    (B.    ten).    Early  English 

Literature  (to  Wiclif).  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.    Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir   Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.    Portrait.    3  vols, 

BURKE'S  Works.   6  vols. 

  Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  Letters.    2  vols. 

  Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.  Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).   Life  of.   By  J.  G. 

Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lnsiad,  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His- 
torical Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS    (The)    of  Maddaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans, 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Reumont. 
Portrait  of  Massaniello. 

CARREL.   The  Counter-Revolntion 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Arinand  Carrel  ;  with  Fox's  History  of 
James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
James  II.    Portrait  of  Carrel. 

CARRUTHERS.  —  Set  Pope,  in  Illus- 
trated Library. 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paiadise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Cary,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chronolo- 
gical View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Cary's  last  corrections,  with  additional 
notes. 
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CELLINI  (Benvenuto).   Memoirs  of, 

by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portrait. 

CERVANTES'  Galatea.  A  Pastoral 
Romance.  Trans,  by  G.  W.J.  Gyll. 

  Exemplary  Novels.    Trans,  by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Motteux's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.    2  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
saryj  by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  _  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion. Portrait. 

  Aids  to  Reflection.  Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

  Table-Talk  and  Omnlana.  By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 

other  Poets.   Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
1811-12  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  1813. 

 Biographia  Literarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

 Miscellanies,  Esthetic  and 

Literary  ;  to  which  is  added,  The  Theory 
of  Life.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COMMINES.— See  Philip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'SCompleteWorks,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

***  An  Atlas  of  the   plans  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns,  4to.  10s.  6d. 


COXE'S  History  of  the  House  of 

Austria.  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  II.,  1218-1792.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  With  Continuation  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  16  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in- 
cluding those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.    7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.  New 

Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  Wilson. 
2  vols.,  5s.  each. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren.  With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— 6V*  Shakespeare 

EMERSON'S  Works.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.  —Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers 
(hitherto  uncollected)— May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait.   2  vols. 

 Lectures  at  Broadmead  ChapeL 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

  Critical  Essays  contributed  to 

the  1  Eclectic  Review,'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.    2  vols. 

 Essays  :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self; on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  one 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

 Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces. 

  Fosteriana  :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— See  Carrel. 
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GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols.    2  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An- 
nals. Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.  Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales  :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.VIII.— Goetzvon  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX. —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.—  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

 Correspondence  with  Schiller. 

2  vols. — See  Schiller. 

— —  Faust. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.  5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II. — Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  IIL—The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  —  Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 


GREENE,  MARLOWE,    and  BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).  With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORY'S   (Dr.)   The  Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, 


GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  2 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

- —  English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

  History  of  Civilisation.  From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution* 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan  — The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe* 
dale  Romance. 

H AZLITT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
 Table-Talk. 

  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

 English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers. 

  The  Plain  Speaker.   Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 
  Round   Table.     Conversations  _  of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;  Characteristics. 

 Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 

slow. 

  Spirit  of  the  Age;  or,  Contem- 
porary Portraits.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

 Travel-Pictures.   The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans* 
by  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-CoU 
Ewing.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

HOOPER'S    (G.)    Waterloo  :  The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  18 15.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised 
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HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works.  | 

Hernani— RuyBlas— TheKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

 Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.    Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Revo- 
lution, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.  Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 

of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait. 

IRVING'S   (Washington)  Complete 

Works.    15  vols. 

.  Life  and  Letters.   By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Coeur  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.    2  vols. 
  Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL. — Set  Rickter. 

JOHNSON'S   Lives   of  the  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.    3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNIUS 'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting.    2  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S  The  Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

— ■—  The  Restoration  of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

 The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition.  Portrait. 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    Specimens  of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  Extracts 
from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

  Talfourd's  Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.    2  vols. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  18th 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG-S  England  nnder  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    2  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.    Portrait.    2  vols. 

 Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining Human  Understanding, Controversy 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait. 
2  vols. 

— -  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.    By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  G.)—S*e  Bums. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther's  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

— —  Autobiography.— 6V*  Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLTS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  of.—  Set  Gretnt. 

MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  History 
of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1 800- 1 846.    5  vols. 

MEN Z EL'S  History  of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842.  Por- 
traits.   3  vols. 

MICHELET'S  Autobiography  of 
Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

  The  French  Revolution  to  the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.  Frontispiece. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1 814.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 
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MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.    5  vols.  Portraits. 

—  Poetical  Works.  With  120  Wood 
Engravings.    2  vols. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 

2  Engravings.    2  vols. 

MOLIERE'S   Dramatic   Works.  In 

English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  vols. 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  given.' — Academy. 

MONTAGU.   Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  5<y. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S   Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.    2  vols. 

NEANDER  (Dr.  A.)   History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Churchy  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.    With  Short  Memoir.    10  vols. 

 Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

 The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.   Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    2  vols. 

 Lectures    on    the   History  of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land.   2  vols. 

 Memorials  of  Christian  Life  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 

3  Portraits.    3  vols.    3.?.  6d.  each. 

'  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Rellques  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.    2  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 

of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XL.  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Linton.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works* 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
M.A.  Oxon.    2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)   History  of  the  Popes, 

their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits 

3  vols. 

• —  History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

 History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist's 

4  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).— See  Cara/as. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works, 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    2  vols. 

RICH TER  (Jean  Paul).  Levana, 

a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

 Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces^ 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 
of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 
The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X..  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits, 
2  vols. 

 Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  'The 

Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,    History  of,  from  the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits.    2  vols. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.   7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Meli:sh— Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swanwicl:— Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).  Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intrigue^— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bo  wring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  iEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  —  Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  1794-1805. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL  (F.)     Lectures  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 

Language.  Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 
- —  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 
- —  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait.     Trans,  by  J.  B. 

Robertson. 

  Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 

entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

 ^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.    By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

  Early  Letters.   Translated  by  May 

Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S   Dramatic  Art. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 

Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5$. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 

Memoir.  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera- 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

  See  Economic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    2  vols. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   With  Index.    2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— See  Copper,  Wesley,  and 
{Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S   Morning  Communings 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.   Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop   Jeremy)  Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 
TEN  BRINK. — See  Brink, 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 
quences in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.   2  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— See  Shakespeare, 

VAS  ARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  ' Ba- 
bouc/  Memnon,  Candide,  L'Ingenu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 

Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait.  5$. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 
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HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

23  Volumes  at  $s.  each*    ($1.  I$s.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  45  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c). 

 Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.  6  Portraits. 

GRAMMONT  (Count).    Memoirs  of 

the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Edited  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Together  with  the  1  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,'  including  two  not  before 
published,  &c.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.    With  Portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne. 


PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.  4  vols.,  with  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein,  Kneller,  &c). 

N.B.— This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 

NU GENT'S   (Lord)  Memorials  of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

- —  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
2  Portraits.    2  vols. 

 Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (3/.  19s.  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort   Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 

1  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of  '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)  A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 

2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.  By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
 Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 

fraphy  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
'ortrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    3$.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

  Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I. — Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
— Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Under- 
standing— Ethics — Letters. 
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B0H2STS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5 j.  each  [except  Chillingworth,  y.  6d.).    (3/.  13^.  6d.  per  set.) 


BLEEK.    Introduction  to  the  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln.    2  vols. 

CHI LLI N  GWORTH'S    Religion  of 

Protestants.    3$.  6d. 

EUSEBIUS.    Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIUS.  History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARD  WICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.   Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)  Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDjEUS,   Works   of.  The 

Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.  Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — See  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  a.d.  305;  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZ OMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
a.d.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re- 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Philostorgius,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 

tories  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d. 
427  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5*.  each.    (8/.  iy.  per  set.) 


anglo.saxon  chronicle.  —  See 

Bede. 

ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.— Set  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 

BEDE'S   (Venerable)  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES   of  the  CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)   British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 
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ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Romances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHEL  WE  RD.    Chronicle  of.— See 

Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

FLORENCE    OF  WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF  MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.  Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E. 
Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.^. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece bv  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S   Letters  from  Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J,  B.  Horner.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prose 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  1  Eyrbyggia  Saga  1 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels ;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  1235  t;>  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols. — 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 

C.  D.  Yonge.    2  vols. 

NENNIUS.     Chronicle  of.—  See  Six 

O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VIT  ALIS'  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Evroult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.  Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF  CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  a.d.  732  to  a.d.  1 201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
a.d.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.   Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 

D.  C.L.    Portrait  ot  Alfred. 

WILLIAM    OF  MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C  L.  Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.    A  Collection 

of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German    Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

78  Vols,  at  5*.  each)  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (19/.  Js.  6d.  per  set.) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.N.)  Battles  of 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S    Orlando    Furioso.  In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.    2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  War- 
blers. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BOftTOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The^  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam;  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSH ANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

  Punch  and  Judy.   The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  _  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 


DIDRON'S  Christian  Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  witk 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory  ;  Representatioas 
ef  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ings and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.    7*.  6d. 

  Rome :   History  of  the  City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 


GIL   BLAS.    The  Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.    612  pages.  6s. 


GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 

man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3J.  6d. 


HOLBEIN'S   Dance   of  Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 

40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)  Natural  History  of 

Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  Illustra- 
tions. 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY, 
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LODGE'S    Portraits   of  Illustrious 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S   Poetical  Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others,  and  a  Portrait. 

  Without  the  Illustrations,  3s.  td. 

  Prose  Works.    With  16  full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRY AT'S  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Master- 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3s.  6d. 

 Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.    3s.  td. 

  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ* 

ten  for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    3*.  6d. 

  Privateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings.   3s.  6d. 

—  Settlers  in  Canada.  (Written  for 
Young  People.)  10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.    3$.  6d. 

— —  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
People.)  With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    3^.  6d. 

  Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

  Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  RAPHAEL, 

Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs. 
2  vols. 


NAVAL  and  MILITARY  HEROES 

of  Great  Britain;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6*. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the  Jesuits  : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.    8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S   Sonnets,  Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of 
thb  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates. 

POPE'S   Poetical   Works,  including 
I      Translations.    Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.   2  vols.   With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

  Homer's   Iliad,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

—  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle 
of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns,  &c,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

- — -  Life,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 


POTTERY  AND    PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bernal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

  With  coloured  Illustrations,  10s,  6d. 


PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliqnes.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  ^  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.    Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  1  Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 


B0H1TS  LIBRARIES. 


RENNIE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

  Without  the  Engravings,  3*.  6d. 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  181 7  of  the  Ruins  zi 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.   2  vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)  The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640.  2  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts.    2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece  ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  5s.— Set 
Bcckstein. 

TALES   OF   THE   GENU ;  or,  the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S   Jerusalem   Delivered.  In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
oodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises:  con- 

taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts, and  26  Engravings  on  Steel. 

 Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton^  Hooker, 

&c,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph   Sienatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

  Victories  of.— See  Max^vtll. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
I      coloured  Plates. 
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CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
105  Vols,  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (25/.  13*.  per  set.) 


ACHILLES  TATIUS.  —  See  Greek 
Romances. 

jESCHYLUS,   The   Dramas   of.  In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition. 

  The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3$.  6d. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLENUS.  His- 
tory of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    7 J.  6d. 


ANTONINUS    (M.    Aurelius),  The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
35.  6d.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.  6s. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODITJS.    4  The  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E,  P.Coleridge. 

APULEIUS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  &c. 
Frontispiece 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

■ — ;  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    2  vols.    3$.  6d.  each. 

  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

ATHEN&US.    The  Deipnosophists. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography.  22 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    7$.  td. 

BION.— See  Theocritus. 

CiESAR.     Commentaries    on  the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

  On  Oratory  and  Orators.  With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 

lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Offices;  or,  Moral  Duties. 
Cato  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age  ;  Laslius, 
an  Essay  on  Friendship  ;  Scipio's  Dream  y 
Paradoxes ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait.    3$.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations,  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.   5  vols.    (One,  3.?.  6d  ;  four,  5S.> 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.   Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.     The   Discourses  of, 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal  Trans- 
lation in  Prose.     By  E.   P.  Coleridge. 

2  vols. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeliodorxiSj, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea;. 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves- 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— See  Greek  Romances. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.    Portrait.    3s.  6d. 

HESIOD,    CALL  I  MAC  HITS,  and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

  Odyssey  j    Hymns,    Epigrams,  and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait.    3*.  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  MazianzeVs  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A*. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,    PERSIUS,  SULPICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables^  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

LIVY.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others .  4  vols.  Portrait. 

LONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.— See  Greek 
Romances. 

LUCAN'S  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    7*.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.— See  Theocrittis. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols. 

PHALARIS.   Bentley's  Dissertations 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Burges.    6  vols. 

  Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  t«  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PLINY.    The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

  Ethical  Essays.     Trans,   by  Rev. 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

  Lives.   See  page  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  Witk 

Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select   Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 

3-y.  6d. 

QUTNTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
2  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLETUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA   DE  BENEFICIIS.  Trams- 

lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.    3J.  6d. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.  Translated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.  In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.    The  Works  of.  Trans., 

with  Notes.    2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phaedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,    BION,  MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.   The  Peloponnesian 

War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait.    2  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

TYRTiEUS. — See  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.    The  Works  of.    In  Prose, 

with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.    3*.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 

11  Vols,  at  5 s.  each.    (2/.  15*.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

—  The  Purgatorio.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.    2  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)  The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hay  ward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  5s. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.    12  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.  Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentator^. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

 Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completedf  rom 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler, 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages.    3$.  6d. 

  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.  5$. 

The  Lexicon  separately,  2s. 

THUCTDIDES.    An  Analysis  and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c,  fcy  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

48  Vols,  at  5 j.  each%  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (12/.  19s.  per  set.) 


AGASSIZ  and  GOULD.   Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOL LEY'S   Manual   of  Technical 

Analysis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

— -  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its^  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.    100  Woodcuts.    2  vols. 

—  Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  15$.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

Continued. 

  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming.  Portrait. 

 Prout's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.    2  Maps. 

- —  Ro  get's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s. 
each. 

 Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.    3$.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.    6f.  each. 

—  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astro- 
nomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.  181  Woodcuts. 
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CARfSNTER'S  Works. —Continued. 

- —  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Sys- 
tems sic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
tc  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  6s. 

—  Animal  Physiology.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts.  6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
scape and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
bv  C.  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

  With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  7s.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.    2  vols. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;  or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
35.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5$. 

 Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

  Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otte. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science  ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    Dialogues.  A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Works.— Cont. 

  The  Student's    Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  6s. 

  The   Building   of  the  British 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
7 j.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  Is 

Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.   Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

M  ANT  ELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

— —  Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

  Wonders   of   Geology ;    or,  * 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts,  a 
vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Re- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S   Chess   Works.  —  See 

page  ai. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Na- 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated j  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols. 

  Philosophy   of  Manufactures) 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures. 
800  pages.    7s.  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY, 


ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

5  Volumes,    (il.  2s.  per  set.) 
GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  1881  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    2  vols.  iox. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.  Edited 
by  E.  C.  K  Gonner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.  $s. 

SMITH  (Adam).    The  Wealth  of  Nations.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.  js. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


32  Volumes  at  Various 

BLAIR'S    Chronological  Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,  ioj. 

  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to  1 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being  1 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    2  vols.  5.?.  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Qnotations 

from  the  English  Poets.    4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.  5s. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.  A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5j. 

CLARK'S   (Hugh)  Introduction  to 

Heraldry.  Revised  by  J,  R.  Planche.  5*. 
950  Illustrations. 

  With  the  Illustrations  coloured,  15s. 

COINS,  Manual  of. —See  Humphreys. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notice^  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.    2  vols.    5*.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.— See  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  19th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. 
F.S.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  5 s.  each. 


Prices.    (81.  3J.  per  set.) 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.  6s. 

!  GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
$s.    (See  also  Page  21.) 

HENFREY'S    Guide  to  English 

Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
duction.  6s. 

:  HUMPHREYS'    Coin  Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.  5*.  each. 

I  LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5^.  each,  or  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.  5J. 

NOTED     NAMES     OF  FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.Wheeler,  M.A.  5s. 

POLITICAL    CYCLOPEDIA.  A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  3^.  64.  each. 
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PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.  5*. 

  A  Polyglot  of  Foreigm.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.  5s. 


SYNONYMS  and   ANTONYMS;  or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites^  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  5*. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)—  See  Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  y,  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.   (2/.  Ss.  dd.per  set.) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fisher 

Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNEY'S    Evelina ;    or,   a  Young 

Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Burney  (Mine.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Votes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 

of  *  Sylvestra,'  &c. 

  Ceoi'ia.     With    Introduction  and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.    2  vols. 

DE   STAEL.     Corinno  or  Italy. 

By  Madame  de  Stael.  Translated  by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans, 
by  Emma  Buchheim. 


FIELDING'S  Joseph  Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshank's  Illus- 
trations. 

  Amelia.    Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  5*. 
  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found- 

ling.  Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank 's 
Illustrations.    2  vols. 

GROSSI'S   Marco    Visconti.  Tians. 

by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.    The  Betrothed  : 

a    Translation  of   1 1  Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts.    1  vol.  $s. 
STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)    Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


being 
Sposi. 


ARTISTS'  LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (2/.  Ss,  bd.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5*.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    7s.  6d. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5s. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  of 
Flaxman.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.  6s. 


H EATON'S   Concise   History  of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5*-. 

LECTURES   ON   PAINTING  by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and^  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.  5s. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5$. 

PLANCHE'S   History   of  British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
10th  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  400 
Illustrations,  ss. 


LIBRARY  OF   SPORTS   AND  GAMES. 

14  Volumes  at  3^  6d.  and  ^s.  each.    (2I.  iSs.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks   of  Athletic 

Sports.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresweil. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Stick,  &c. , 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock  ;  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls,  Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c,  by 
J.  M.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  V.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin  ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII.— Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
nent.    By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  [Preparing: 

Vol.  VI 1 1. —Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  \_In  the  press. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.  New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.  2  volumes. 
35.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 
Contents  :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  1  Berkeley  '— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 
Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by 
R.  F.  Green ;  Piquet,  Ecarte,  Euchre, 
Bezique,  and  Cribbage,  by  1  Berkeley ; ' 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,. 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation^ 
&c.  &c,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.    New  edition,  5*. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.  $s, 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams. 55. 

  Chess  Praxis.   A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modern  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy 's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.  5s. 

 Chess-Player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece.  $s. 

■ —  Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams.  5s. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is.  each. 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols,  in 
Bohrts  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 
cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  Scholemaster. 

By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

  Nature  :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 

added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

  Representative  Men  :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napolhon,  and 
Goethe. 

  Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

  Scarlet  Letter. 

 House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

  Transformation  ;  or  the  Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk :  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

  Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

 Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

 Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

 Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age     Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    (Washington).     Lives  of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

  Sketch-book. 

  Tales  of  a  Traveller 

  Tour  on  the  Prairies 

  Conquests    of    Granada  and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

  Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
West. 

  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

  Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 
  Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

  Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Lal  ncelot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

j    Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 

mourists. 

  Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays  of  Elia. 

With  a  Portrait. 

  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

  Eliana.   With  Memoir. 

MARRY  AT  (Captain).    Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

 ♦♦♦♦♦♦  

Price  is.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being  Part   I.   of  the  Autobiography 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.    By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo — Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  Moliere's  Plays  :  The  Miser — TartufTe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On  the  Crown.    Translated  by  C.  Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Print. 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  4  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.'  With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 


The  only  authorized  and  complete  'Webster.' 
WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  New  Editioiz,  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlarged, 
and  reset  in  New  Type. 

Medium  \to.  21 18  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £1  us.  6d.;  half-calf,  £2  2s.;  half-russia,  £2  5s.; 
calf,  £2  8s.     Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  £1  14s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION.' 

'We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian. 

1  The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 
Observer. 

'A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.'  —  Daily 
Telegraph. 

4  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.' — Standard. 

1 A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
family,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrase.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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